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ANNUAL AND MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS 


WHOLESALE PricEs, FARM PRICES AND LivinG Cost INDEXES 


Commodities and 
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(a) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Labour and Prices Division. Prices and Price Indezes. (Mimeo.) 
Ottawa, Monthly. 

(b) Ibid (a). Wholesale prices of products of Canadian farms. 

(c) Ibid (a). Wholesale prices of grains, hay, tobacco and potatoes. 

(d) Ibid (a). Wholesale prices of animals and animal products. 

(e) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Agriculture Division. Index Numbers of Farm Prices of Agricultura 
Products. (Mimeo.) Ottawa, Monthly. 

(f) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Labour and Prices Division. Price Index Numbers of Commodities and 
Services Used by Farmers. (Mimeo.) Ottawa, Jan., Apr. and Aug. Includes prices of commodities in 8 groups including 
farm implements, building materials, gasoline, oil and grease, feed, fertilizer, binder twine, seed and hardware. 

(g) Ibid (f). Includes the 8 commodities indicated above plus tax rates, interest rates and farm wage rates. 

(h) Price I ndex Numbers of Commodities and Services Used by Farmers. Includes food, clothing, fuel, household equip- 
ment, health, maintenance and miscellaneous. 

(i) Prices and Price I ndezes. Includes food, rent, fuel and lighting, clothing, home furnishings and services, miscellaneous 
and retail prices or commodities. 

(j) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Labour and Prices Division. The Consumer Price Index. (Mimeo.)1 
Ottawa, Monthly. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


The Agricultural Outlook for Canada 
in 1953.—World production is expected 
to be a little higher in 1953 than in 1952. 
Rearmament production will continue to 
influence economic conditions and em- 
ployment and income will be sustained 
at high levels. 

The volume of world trade may ap- 
proximate the 1952 levels. <A _ strong 
international market for basic commodi- 
ties is anticipated but trade in some 
products may be affected by a shortage 
of dollar exchange. The United States 
will again be the most important single 
foreign market for Canadian farm prod- 
ucts. Exports to that country are 
expected to exceed those of 1952. 

Domestic demand in Canada will also 
be strong. Employment and incomes will 
reach slightly higher levels than in 1952. 
Agricultural output will fall below the 
record levels of 1952 if grain yields do 
not exceed the long-time average. Non- 
agricultural output, on the other hand, 
is expected to increase slightly. 

Farm income may be less in 1953 than 
in 1952. Some easing of livestock prices 
is anticipated and even though market- 
ings may increase, total returns from the 
sale of livestock may be smaller than 
in 1952. If grain yields do not exceed the 
average, returns from this source will 
also be smaller than in 1952. Total farm 
operating costs are not expected to change 
significantly in 1953. 

The farm labour situation will not 
change materially and it will thus be 
necessary to make a most efficient use 
of the domestic supplies of labour, sup- 
plemented by immigration. Farm sup- 
plies are becoming more plentiful and, 
in general, their prices are not expected 
to increase in 1953. 

World wheat production is expected 
to reach record levels in 1952-53 but 
import requirements remain high and a 
strong market is in prospect. According 
to current estimates Canada will have 
some 740 million bushels of wheat avail- 
able for export and carryover. 

Supplies of feed grains are at record 
levels. Prices of oats and barley will 
display some firmness at least until the 
opening of lake navigation in the spring 
of 1953. Transportation and handling 








1Based on statements presented at the 
annual Federal-Provincial Agricultural Con- 
ference held in Ottawa, December 1 and 2, 
1952. 


facilities rather than lack of markets will 
be the main limiting factors in both the 
export and domestic movements of wheat 
and coarse grains. 

Increased marketings of livestock and 
a further easing of prices in the United 
States during 1953 will probably result 
in lower prices in Canada, especially for 
cattle and calves. Marketings of hogs 
will probably continue at recent high 
levels through the first half of 1953 and 
the total volume for the marketing year, 
October 1, 1952 to September 30, 1953 
may be about the same as for the pre- 
ceding marketing year. Marketings of 
other classes of livestock during the 1952- 
53 marketing year are likely to exceed 
those of the 1951-52 marketing year. 

Milk production may rise to about 17 
billion pounds in 1953, a slight increase 
over the 1952 output. More milk will be 
used as fluid milk and ice cream. Pro- 
duction of butter, cheese and concen- 
trated milk products may increase slightly 
but relative changes in the output of 
these products will be determined mainly 
by the export market situation. Foreign 
demand for concentrated milk products 
will probably remain as strong as in 
1952. Domestic demand for all dairy 
products will be as strong or slightly 
stronger than in 1952. The overall price 
position for dairy products is not likely to 
change materially. 

Fewer laying hens, a smaller egg pro- 
duction and slightly higher egg prices 
are anticipated for the first half of 1953. 
Egg prices during the fall are not likely 
to differ much from those in the fall of 
1952. Marketings of farm chicken will 
likely be about the same as in 1952. 
Prices for poultry meat will probably 
remain close to the 1952 levels. 


Domestic supplies of flaxseed, rapeseed 
and soybeans are larger but supplies of 
sunflower seed are smaller than in 1951- 
52. Substantial quantities of flaxseed 
and rapeseed will be available for export 
but these will be partly counterbalanced 
by imports of soybeans. The downward 
trend in vegetable oil prices is not 
expected to continue during 1952-53. 
Prices of vegetable oil meal are expected 
to remain firm but not to exceed those 
of 1951-52. 

Seed supplies are large enough to meet 
domestic needs and surplus quantities of 
some kinds will be available for export. 
The principal export market for most 
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kinds of seeds will be the United States, 
but the demand for some forage crop 
seeds may be lower than in 1952. With 
the exception of timothy and crested 
wheat grass prices of forage crop seeds 
are expected to be a little lower than 
in 1952. 


Current Economic Activity.— Wholesale 
and farm product prices are following 
a downward trend. In general, however, 
prices have not declined as much in 
1952 as they had gone up in 1951. 


Farm Prices.—Canadian farm product 
prices at terminal markets were slightly 
firmer in December 1952 than during the 
preceding months. The composite index 
advanced from 222-1 to 224-0 between 
November 28 and December 26. Strength 
was concentrated in animal products and 
the index for that series moved from 
266:1 to 272-4 between November 28 
and December 26. Prices were higher 
for steers, lambs, calves and eastern 
butterfat but egg prices were seasonally 
lower. Lower prices for certain grains, 
notably flax and rye, potatoes and raw 
leaf tobacco outweighed higher prices 
for hay; the index for the field products 
group was thus lowered from 178-0 to 
175:6. 








Farm Improvement Loans Act, 1944.— 
On December 5, 1952 the Acting Minister 
of Finance asked the House to consider 
the following resolution: 

That it is expedient to bring in a measure 
to amend The Farm Improvement Loans 
Act, 1944, to extend its operation for a 
further period by closing out on March 31, 
1953 in lieu of February 28, 1954, the present 
three year pool of loans guaranteed by the 
government under the act and by providing 
for a new three year pool commencing 
April 1, 1953 and ending March 31, 1956; to 
provide further that the maximum amount 
of bank loans made in. the new period and 
guaranteed under the act shall be three 
hundred million dollars. 


Water Resources.—The Minister of 
Resources and Development, on Decem- 
ber 5, 1952, asked the House to consider 


the following resolution: 

That it is expedient to introduce a measure 
to authorize grants of assistance to prov- 
inces for the conservation of water resources 
under the terms and conditions specified in 
the said measure, such grants not to exceed 
thirty-seven and one-half per cent of the 
projects and to be paid out of moneys 
appropriated by parliament for the above- 
mentioned purposes; and to provide that 
all officers, clerks and employees required 
for carrying out the provisions of the 
measure shall be appointed in accordance 
with the provisions of the Civil Service Act. 





THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


The new consumer price index is the 
most comprehensive retail price index 
ever constructed for Canada. The index 
is based on postwar expenditure patterns 
and is calculated on a 1949=100 basis. 
It serves the same purpose as the cost-of- 
living index and measures the average 
percentage change in the retail prices of 
goods and services purchased by a repre- 
sentative cross-section of urban families. 
The weighting diagram of the index is 
based on expenditures reported by 1,517 
families for the year ended August 31, 
1948, supplemented by four food expen- 
diture surveys in 1948 and 1949. The 
index itself comprises 224 items of pur- 
chase; almost 40 per cent more than in 
the cost-of-living index. 


The new title has been adopted to 
stress the fact that the index is a measure 
of price change and is not affected by 
changes in standards of living. To facili- 


tate comparisons of the movements of 
the consumer price index with those of 
the cost-of-living index the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics has converted the 
cost-of-lving index to the 1949 base and 
calculated the consumer price index 
forward from January 1949." 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ last 
cost-of-living index (1935-39=100) will 
be that for March 1, 1953. 

The Economic Annalist will include 
this index in the April 1953 issue, after 
which it will discontinue publication of 
the cost-of-living series. Publication of 
the new consumer price index begins 
with the present issue of The Economic 
Annalist. 


1For further explanatory details on the 
construction of the consumer price index see 
The Consumer Price Index, January 1949- 
August 1952, prepared by the Prices Section, 
Labour and Prices Division, Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, Ottawa, Canada. 
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FARM FORESTRY IN ONTARIO 
D. J. PACKMAN 


The forests which originally covered most of Southern Ontario constituted a 
hindrance to agricultural settlement. Settlers slashed and burned the forest to 
clear the land for cultivation. For some years there was practically no market for 
the products of the forests and only a small part of the cut timber was actually used. 
But, later, lumber and other forest products became an important source of income. 
Their exploitation became an even more important objective than the raising of 
farm crops and this led to a rapid depletion of the lumber resources. 

Forestry has now become a minor enterprise in Southern Ontario. The deple- 
tion of forest resources has meant a marked and rapid decline in forest industries. 
Processing facilities are no longer available in many sections to provide satisfactory 
outlets for farm woodland products. 

Farmers have been inclined to look at their woodlots as a source of firewood 
and occasional income instead of as an integral part of their farm business. Many 
have striven to achieve and maintain high production per acre or per animal in 
agricultural enterprises but only a few have given as much attention to the produc- 
tivity of their woodland. 

The farm woods provide a source of wood products for the farm needs, and 
some cash income. They prevent excessive soil erosion and water run-off, act as 
a refuge for game birds, protect the crops and the farmsteads against wind and have 
aesthetic and recreational value. Until recently very little attention has been given 
to the economic aspects of the maintenance and exploitation of the farm woodlots. 
Even now too many farmers continue to deplete this very valuable asset through 
excessive cutting or let it deteriorate either through grazing by sheep and other 
farm animals, or through lack of or poor farm forestry management. 

Forest trees have certain characteristics which distinguish them from other 
farm crops. A tree does not reach market age in a single growing season; some 
species may take as long as 50 to 75 years to produce a tree of sawlog size. Woodlot 
owners, however, do not have to start from the seeding or planting stage since their 
woodlots may already have a large number of trees of log size. Products such as 
fence posts and pulpwood can be produced in a much shorter period. Light cuts 
covering all or part of the farm forest can usually be made every year. 

If trees are planted on bare lands, a long period will elapse before these trees 
become marketable, but with short rotation crops such as Christmas trees this period 
will not generally extend over 15 years. Other products such as pulpwood require 
a minimum of 40 years, cedar posts 35 years, and merchantable timber about 65 
years from the date of planting to harvest. 


Economic STuDY OF FARM WOoOOoDLOTS 


In order to obtain information on the organization and operation of farm woodlots 
data were collected on 162 farms throughout Southern Ontario during the months of 
June and July 1951.1 

The field work was conducted by the Economics Division with the assistance of 
the Farm Economics Branch of the Ontario Department of Agriculture and the 
Ontario Department of Lands and Forests. For the purposes of this study, the 
farming areas of Southern Ontario were divided into two separate districts by a line 
running north of the western boundary of Durham and Victoria counties. These 
districts are designated as the eastern and western districts. 

Four representative townships were selected in each of the districts namely: 
Roxborough, Lanark, Hungerford and Hope townships in the eastern district and 
Tecumseh, Arran, Waterloo and Lobo townships in the western district (see map). 
About twenty full-time commercial farms were visited in each township. 

The full-time commercial farm was defined as a farm whose operator spent 
most of his time on the farm, received more than one-half of his income from the 
sale of farm products, excluding forest products, and owned a farm woodlot in the 
year 1950. In this way, it was possible to study farm forestry from the point of 
view of farmers who are primarily engaged in the production of farm products, and 
to obtain information on the production and management practices followed on farm 
woodlots. 





1A final report on this study will be published in bulletin form by the Economics Division. 
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Location of Townships Studied, 1950-51 





Farm Organization.—The farms visited had a much larger acreage than the 
average Ontario farm; they averaged 242 acres per farm, of which 90 acres were 
in crops. Farms in the eastern district averaged 273 acres compared with 208 acres 
in the western district. The main difference in land use patterns between the two 
districts was in the amount of non-tillable land. The eastern farms had an average 
of 161 non-tillable acres per farm but the western farms had only 61 acres per farm. 

The larger woodlots were in the eastern district; they averaged 81 acres per 
farm compared with 35 acres in the western district. The wooded area ranged in 
size from an average of 25 acres per farm in Lobo township to 133 acres in Lanark 
township. 

The livestock program differed little between the two districts. The typical 
commercial farm had about 11 cows, 13 head of heifers and steers, seven calves, two 
brood sows, and a flock of about 95 hens. 

The total capital investment averaged $22,974 per farm for all 162 farms, $18,610 
per farm in the eastern district and $27,741 in the western district. On the average, 
real estate represented 55 per cent of the total investment and there was very little 
difference between the average for the two districts. 


Table 1.—Distribution of Income per Farm from the Sale of Farm Products, 162 Farms, Southern 
Ontario, 1950-51 








Eastern Western All 
oles, District District Farms 
—per cent— 

STOPS rath te els eere eCRGS ASW eae Sk Sele eT ER CRM Lee ee eee 8-5 14-6 11-6 
MAL and Crean fafioe ih sierremeeent Gude ctl tere Teh A AAA echt crertdtts 33-2 28-0 30-5 
Tivestock: errs 2nd WOO, sve od foes ko rede ces Be cee aa ah 53°8 54-9 54:3 
WVOOCIOBINTOO UChM ita CNG faw.cie niche me atic calsia he arene Giri, cee ietee 4-5 2-5 3-6 
TOGAN Tee BU a nk oo be bee te Se ahr alas Roi elaiaree came a ere the 100-0 100-0 100-0 
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The average farm woodlot was valued at $1,437 or 11-3 per cent of the total real 
estate value of the farm. Corresponding figures for the eastern and western districts 
were 13-6 and 9-7 per cent respectively. Real estate values were higher in the 
western district because of the larger cropland acreage, the more favourable location 
with respect to markets, and the more intensive type of agriculture prevailing in 
the western district. Woodlots averaged $43 per acre in the western district com- 
pared with $17 in the eastern district and $24 for all woodlots. 

Gross income from the sale of farm products, including forest products, was 
estimated to be about $7,020 per farm in the eastern district and $15,578 per farm 
in the western district. The main source of income in both areas was from the sale 
of livestock, eggs, and wool, which represented 54 per cent of the total cash farm 
income per farm in the eastern area, and 55 per cent of that income in the western 
area (Table 1). Sales of woodlot products, including maple syrup, averaged 4:6 
and 2:5 per cent of the total farm income in the eastern and western areas 
respectively. 


Woodlot Production, 1950-51.—The average woodlot produced wood products 
valued at $446, and $70 worth of maple syrup making a total value of $516 (Table 
2). In terms of value, the cut of logs for lumber was about equal to fuelwood 
required, or an average of about $200 per farm. The production of pulpwood, posts 
and miscellaneous wood products was of considerable importance on a few farms but 
averaged only $42 per farm. The production of maple syrup averaged $70 per farm. 

The eastern district harvested the largest quantity of woodlot products per farm. 
These products averaged $599 per farm compared with $424 per farm in the western 
district. The average value of fuelwood production was about $198 per farm in 
both districts, and the value of logs cut for lumber averaged $284 per farm in the 
eastern and $120 per farm in the western district. Of the 162 farms visited, only 


Table 2.—Average Woodlot Production per Farm, 162 Farms, Southern Ontario, 1950-51 











Eastern District Western District All 
85 Farms 77 Farms 162 Farms 





Quantity | Value | Quantity] Value | Quantity! Value 


$ $ $ 
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Total, wood products......... 520 367 446 

Maple syrup (2als.)..02..0 6s 56> 19-8 79 12-0 OF 16-0 70 

Total value................ 599 424 516 


four sold veneer logs and three cut pulpwood; all of these farms were in the eastern 
district. Eight farms reported no woodlot activity in the 1950-51 crop year and three 
reported no production except from the maple syrup enterprise. 

In terms of value, lumber was the most important woodlot product on the 
eastern farms enumerated, amounting to 54-6 per cent of the total value of wood 
products harvested. On the western farms, lumber accounted for 32:7 per cent of 
the value of wood products and was second to fuelwood. About 49 per cent of the 
farms in both districts cut logs suitable for sawing into lumber. 

Pulpwood was not produced on the majority of the farms studied but during 
the 1950-51 crop year three farms cut an average of about six cords. However, with 
the increased prices paid for pulpwood during the summer of 1951, several farmers 
were planning to cut more pulpwood in the winter of 1952. 

Fuelwood was cut on 91 per cent of the farms in the 1950-51 crop year; on most 
of these farms, it was the most important forest product in terms of value. Each 
farm cut an average of 14-6 cords valued at $198 or $13.65 per cord. About one-third 
of the farms supplied two or more houses and so the cut of fuelwood per farm was 





1 Packman, D. J. The Production of Maple Syrup on Ontario Farms. The Economic Annalist. 
June 1952, pp. 65-69. 
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Table 3.—Woodlot Product Sales per Farm, 162 Farms, Southern Ontario, 1950-51 

















Eastern District Western District All 
85 Farms 77 Farms 162 Farms 


Quantity | Value | Quantity] Value | Quantity] Value 











$ $ $ 

bumerttiep mi pS Le . Sire cee 2s. 4,133-0 207.48 1,092-0 77.25 | 2,688-0 145.58 
IIL NGOGW (COLON. tna) armeite shvuaie? eiehiats 0-2 PARE i. NES ERR pe ES ROR el 0-1 1.42 
MIG le OUL (CONC) cisco Shen cia os 2°2 27.03 2-0 35.86 2-1 31.23 
POSISMNOMT att lees.c ee aie ss sheet ecbae 13-8 4.24 8-4 3.44 11-2 3.86 
MSACE MiGOnsEs Th. aT AE ts Sk Ao | See Aa 24; S0uleic. aes 63 O84" ewesl: ore 29.94 
VL sven ms Ca CALS.) Gals Bauet fee seat ters eps Slaes 15-1 59.35 9-2 43.19 12-3 51.67 

otal values is Ph eo ee 325 .20 195 .82 263.70 





higher than might be expected on many Ontario farms. A considerable number of 
the farms visited burned coal or oil but also cut some wood for home use. The 
production of posts was confined to the 52 farms which had a cedar bush. The 
average production consisted of 30 posts per farm valued at 37 cents each, at the 
farm. Other farms produced a considerable quantity of hydro poles, telephone poles, 
beams and Christmas trees, which averaged $30 per farm for all farms, or $448 per 
farm for the 11 farms reporting. 


Sale of Wood Products.—The average farm visited received $212 from the sale 
of wood products and $52 from maple syrup sales—a total of $264 from the sale of 
woodland products (Table 3). On the average, $146 or 69 per cent of the total income 
from the sale of woodland products was derived from the sale of lumber. Fuelwood 
sales averaged $31 per farm, posts $4, pulpwood $1, and miscellaneous products $30 
per farm. 


Sawlogs for lumber were by far the most important forest product sold in both 
areas. In the eastern district, 33 of the farms visited reported the sale of sawlogs 
for lumber, which amounted to an average of $534 per farm for the equivalent of 
10,008 board feet of lumber. The average for the 19 farms reporting the sale of 
sawlogs in the western district was $313 per farm for 4,425 board feet equivalent 
of lumber. 


Fuelwood was cut on 148 farms, but only 27 farms reported its sale; these sales 
averaged 12:7 cords per farm. In the eastern area only four of the 85 farms 
reported the sale of veneer logs and three the sale of an average of 6:3 cords of 
pulpwood; none of the farms visited in the western area sold these products. Two 
of the farms sold an average of 1,641 Christmas trees. 

The total gross cash income received by the 162 farms from the sale of forest 
products, including maple products, during the period June 1, 1950 to May 31, 1951, 
was $42,720 (Table 4). 


Table 4.—Distribution of Farms According to Sales of Forest Products, 162 Farms, 
Southern Ontario, 1950-51 








Farms Reporting Sales Returns from Forest Products 
Sales Returns from Forest Products © |_—-—2-- | 


Number | Per Cent Total Per Cent | Average 








per Farm 
$ $ $ 

Deh Oa ates  OSLE . Sut, een aneaeerah 83 1s RO A OR he eC De) PO ee of Dare oa. 
Pm) re Sie dasait et oascde case SR ORE 37 23 4,489 10-5 121 
AL ASST | Be Aas RE ee OOM Be ei phew ta 14 8 5,369 12-6 384 
SOLE MISO GON.. Geld. aie See. of 9 5 5, 263 12-3 585 
Tote lL. OOOst cock Sca« BAS tes lee 6 4 5,082 11-9 847 
MWh t HO es bak erie inet ate, hee 7 4 8,730 20-4 1,247 
MCL LO hts cae eee ee a ee ee 6 5 13; 787 32°3 2,298 


POLAR oe oe re eae hen, em 162 100 42,720 100-0 264 
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The group with individual income from the sale of forest products amounting 
to more than $1,500 was composed of operators of large farms. Incomes reported 
by the six operators ranged from $1,584 to $3,500. 

There are several reasons for the unequal distribution of income. Cuttings on 
any one farm are usually periodic and several years apart. Had it been possible to 
obtain information covering a longer period of time, the distribution might have been 
different. There would still be a number with. very small incomes from this source, 
however, because of the lack of woodland, poor conditions of growing stock, 
unwillingness to sell at existing prices, and alternative employment opportunities 
during 1950-51. 


Wood Products Used on the Farm in 1950-51.—Most of the wood products used 
on the farm came from farm woodlots; the average value of these products was 
$231 per farm (Table 5). 

On the average, 12:2 cords of fuelwood were utilized on the farm, valued at 
$165 or 71 per cent of the total value of the wood used. Only one farm reported 
the use of coal and fuel oil exclusively, although many of the farm dwellings, parti- 
cularly in the western area, burned some coal or fuel oil. 

The average farm utilized 777 board feet of new lumber valued at $53, and 
26 wooden fence posts, of which about four were purchased. The use of iron fence 
posts appears to be gradually replacing the wooden type especially in the western 
area where 12 farmers reported the purchase of iron fence posts during the 1950-51 
crop year. 


Table 5.—Average Annual Farm Use of Forest Products, 162 Farms, Southern Ontario, 
































1950-51 
Eastern District Western District 
85 Farms 77 Farms 162 Farms 
Quantity; Value | Quantity | Value | Quantity) Value 
$ $ $ 

RET ER Vcr Oe EM oe as By Pee eee ee ee ee ee 1,044-0 64 482-0 42 777-0 He 
Mie POON CORG ) ius: sei: CAs «Pedic i3-3 ive! 9-7 159 12-2 165 
UGS L ey ON ete eet he RU es se kh x houe iets 23-9 8 28-9 16 26-3 12 
RTE rellencous 1 13 ee er ree al! Leek dhedtageals. . AAS Ererck'.5 Tider, «epory OAs 1 
Total, wood products......... 244 218 2e1. 

Maple syrup (gals.).........0.... 2-7 11 2-7 13 2 12 

Total Value fosceccss hem eenes 255 231 243 











Reforestation.—In Ontario thousands of acres which had once been cultivated 
are now being left idle. Their cultivation would not bring profits commensurable 
with the high investment required. Indeed, it is not practical to use high quality 
seeds and fertilizers on low quality land. Fortunately, much of this land is well 
suited to the production of forest crops and will likely revert to its original cover. 

Some reforestation work is already underway. Fifty-one of the farms visited 
during 1951 had planted an average of 6,027 trees during the 1930-1950 period. These 
trees were supplied by the Ontario Department of Lands and Forest. About one-half 
of the farms visited in the western area and one-seventh in the eastern area: of 
Southern Ontario had planted trees during this period. 


Pasturing Farm Woodlots.—Grazing is harmful to the farm woodlot. This is 
evident by the comparative returns obtained from grazed and ungrazed woodlots. 
During the year ending May 31, 1951 returns averaged $10.21 per acre on 63 ungrazed 
woodlots, and only $5.62 per acre on 65 grazed lots. Ninety-nine of the 162 farm 
woodlots were pastured but 34 of them on only part of the wooded area. 

Perhaps the most significant difference between the two groups of woodlots was 
in the quality of the products harvested. The ungrazed woodlots produced a large 
proportion of high quality sawlogs and poles whereas fuelwood, a low grade product, 
was the predominant tree crop harvested from the grazed woodlots. 
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Labour on the Farm Woodlot.—In managing his business a farmer endeavours 
to secure the highest returns per hour of labour, and to fully utilize his labour 
resources over the year as well as over each workday. But in many parts of Ontario 
there are months when very little work can be done on the farm. Farmers with 
woodlots are thus fortunate because they can employ their labour resources between 
chores. 

Labour is the largest single expense in woodland operation. If valued at 60 
cents per hour it would represent about 70 per cent of the total cost of harvesting 
wood products and 47 per cent of the total cost of making maple syrup on the farms 
visited. 

Analysis of the data collected in 1951 indicates that, on the average, the farmers 
who worked in the woods during the crop year 1950-51 utilized 342 hours of produc- 
tive labour there, of which 294 hours were used for the production of wood products 
and 48 hours for maple syrup. The total includes the time required to go to and 
from the woodlot. 

Most of the woodlot products such as sawlogs and fuelwood are harvested at 
the same time. It was thus impossible to secure data on the returns to labour for 
each type of product. However, data on returns to labour were obtained for the 
farms harvesting fuelwood only, those where the major part of the harvest consisted 
of fuelwood, and those where sawlogs made up the major part of the total harvest 
(Table 6). 


Table 6.—Operating Returns per Hour of Labour, by Type of Product Harvested, 
140 Farms, Southern Ontario, 1950-51 




















Number Returns per 
Type of Harvest of Hour of 
Farms Labour * 
$ 

Al fatin siis7 fit ct Bbc oapthely: ads eda dete Rll io ele). ly eed a eae 140 0.95 
ECOL WOOL ODED circ pind aceon oN -sietttnce lohan he rcineevctene adres Er Omega Reem ene 45 0.29 
Mostly fuelwood. 2.52 Be ae on ek ee OP Ga a A lea naate SA eee eee 67 0.79 
MLosthy: sAawlOes.¢ alas ew. hiv viz bai cats ee! DRS se Ae ND ee ee eee 28 1.67 


a }xcluding change in inventory. 


Operating costs other than labour and changes in inventory amounted to $171 
per farm, leaving a net return of $279 per farm from forest activities. The average 
woodlot required 294 hours of labour for a net return of 95 cents per hour. 

The most common woodlot activity for 91 per cent of the farmers was the harvest 
of an annual crop of stove wood. On 45 of the farms, fuelwood was the only wood 
product cut during the year. The average value of production on these farms was 
$175 for 12-4 cords of wood or $14.11 per cord at the farm during the 1950-51 crop 
year. Operating costs other than labour averaged $118 per farm, leaving a net 
operating return of $57 from the year’s forestry operations. On the average, 193 
hours of labour were employed and returns amounted to 29 cents per hour of labour. 

Sixty-seven of the 140 farms reported that the main woodland product harvested 
was fuelwood, but some sawlogs, posts and other products were also harvested. A 
large part of the fuelwood was a by-product of the trees cut for sawlogs and poles. 
On the average, these farms harvested 18 cords of fuelwood, 1,850 board feet 
equivalent of sawlogs and 43 posts per farm. This harvest, plus the inclusion of 
various other products valued at $28 provided an average income of $410 per farm. 
The average hourly return to labour was estimated at 79 cents for 299 hours of 
labour per woodlot. 

Only 28 of the 140 farms were primarily engaged in harvesting sawlogs during 
the 1950-51 crop year. These farms produced an average of 12,690 board feet 
equivalent of sawlogs, 15-7 cords of fuelwood, 71 posts and $86 worth of miscellaneous 
products; the total value of these products averaged $990 per farm. Operating 
returns were considerably higher than on farms engaged in any other type of wood- 
land activity and averaged $1.67 per hour for the 441 hours of labour employed on 
the average farm. 

During 1950-51 the harvest of woodlot products on the farms studied provided 
a substantial contribution to farm income and at the same time supplied productive 
work for 342 hours of farm labour during the winter months. 
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FARM OWNERSHIP IN QUEBEC 
A. GOSSELIN 


A previous article on farm ownership in Quebec! dealt with methods of farm 
acquisition; age, marital status and farming experience of the farm operators at 
time of farm acquisition; typical ways of becoming a farm owner; and methods of 
financing the acquisition of a farm. 

The present article will continue this discussion of farm ownership with an 
analysis of the status of the farm businesses at the time of the 1950 study and of 
the changes in size and value of those farms from 1900 to 1950. 

Types of Farms.—The family farm is typical of the farm operating unit in 
Quebec. It is usually of such a size that it can be operated solely by the farmer 
and his family, except for some hired help during the busiest days of the year. 

An appraisal of soil productivity and a rating of the farm as a whole was 
supplied by the farm operators themselves; 43 per cent of these operators graded 
their farms as good, 45 per cent graded them from fair to poor and 12 per cent 
graded them as poor. About two-fifths of the farm owners reported that the major 
part of their farm was flat, one-third reported that it was rolling and one-fifth stated 
that it was either hilly or very stony. 

Size of Farms.—About one-fourth of the owners started farming with less than 
75 acres of land, one-fourth had between 75 and 100 acres and one-fifth had 100 
to 125 acres (Table 1). Only a little more than one-fourth of the farms had over 
125 acres. About two-thirds of the owners did not acquire more land thereafter, 


Table 1.—Size of Farms at Time of Acquisition and at Time of Survey, 
747 Quebec Farms, 1950 


Farms Reporting 


Farms Increased Acreage Decreased Acreage 
Reporting No | 
Change Number] Original | Acreage | Number] Original; Acreage 

of Farms| Acreage| in 1950 jof Farms] Acreage| in 1950 


| | ee | meee | ames | ee | ae | eS | eS 


Size of Farm 





acres No. |per cent} No. | acres No. acres acres No. acres acres 
Less than 75...} 200 26-8 110 55°5 89 53-1 125-1 1 71-8 63-3 
LO 00 ian es 174 23-3 109 85-3 53 85-1 165:-4 12 81-2 64-5 
OOS 124 eee 160 21-4 124 105°5 29 104-0 171-3 7 110-5 80:9 
125-149........ : 79 10-6 60 131-7 14 134-0 200-5 5 136-8 84-7 
150 and over...| 134 17-9 104 211-5 18 202-1 313-0 12 229-1 136-4 
Totals and 
averages..| 747 | 100-0 | 507 | 115-1 203 87-5 164-1 37 142-0 93-6 


a little more than one-fourth increased the size of their farms and five per cent 
reported a reduced acreage. Forty-three per cent of those whose farm acreage 
remained the same, and seventy per cent of those who increased their farm acreage 
had less than 100 acres. The largest increase in size of farms was recorded for the 
groups with the smallest acreage at the beginning. 

The average size of farms had increased from 109 acres at the time of acquisition 
to 127-4 acres in 1950, or only 2-8 acres more than the average recorded for all 
Quebec farms in the 1951 census. The degree of closeness of the sample and of the 
census averages is further emphasized by the fact that the sample did not include any 
farm with less than 25 acres. 


Tillable Land:—A little more than one-fourth of the farms had less than 50 
acres of tillable land and more than one-third had from 50 to 74 acres (Table 2). 
Thus, about two-thirds of the owners started farming with less than 75 acres of 
tillable land. 

About half of the farm owners had not added to or reduced their acreage in 
tillable land after they had acquired their farms, two-fifths had increased it and 
only about four per cent reported a reduction in acreage at the time of survey. Sixty 
per cent of the owners who had the same tillable acreage and seventy per cent of 





1The Economic Annalist, October, 1952, pp. 112-115. 
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Table 2.—Acreage of Tillable Land at Time of Acquisition and at Time of Survey, 
628 Quebec Farms, 1950 Pi 


Te 
Farms Reporting 








Farms. Increased Acreage Decreased Acreage 
Reporting No — SEES aE aE 
Change Number] Original | Acreage | Number| Original | Acreag 
of Farms| Acreage | in 1950 |of Farms] Acreage | in 1950 


Size of Farm 


























acres No. |per:cent| No. | acres No. acres acres No. acres acres 

Less than 50...| 181 28-8 65 3025 115 35-8 71-6 1 40-0 33-8 
oy Sey 230 36-6 | 125 60-1 98 60-6 94-4 i 61-4 41-4 
Co D0 scion y's 134 Ale) 85 84-1 36 84-0 120-0 13 82-3 68-9 
100-124......... 50 8-0 35 | 105-0 13 106-3 140-3 2 104-7 95-1 
125 and over... 33 5-3 23 aloes 7 147-2 237-4 3 198-8 81-3 

Totals and 

averages..| 628 | 100-0 333 72-8 269 56-9 92-9 26 90-2 63-5 





nS 


those who had increased it had less than 75 tillable acres in 1950. The average 
acreage of tillable land, for all farms, was 66-7 acres at the beginning and 81 acres 
in 1950. 

Many of the owners who started farming on small farm units had not added to 
their acreage. Their farms have thus become too small for efficient dairy and 
livestock farming under present-day conditions and do not lend themselves to the 
use of expensive modern machinery and equipment. Nevertheless, many of them 
are well adapted to a more intensive type of farm business—to the fruit, vegetable, 
tobacco, poultry and beekeeping enterprises. 

When planning to enlarge his farm a farmer must consider the availability 
of suitable quality land, the convenience of its location, his own financial resources 
and his family labour supply. In Quebec the usual way of enlarging a farm consists 
in buying another complete farm unit rather than in buying only an additional 
parcel of land. Unfortunately, there are few farms for sale in the good farming 
areas and when such a farm becomes available it is not usually adjacent or close 
to that of the would-be purchaser. 

Assuming that a farm owner can finance the purchase of an additional farm 
and that he has the labour supply to operate a larger unit, he would probably buy 
a neighbour’s farm but not one located a few miles away, unless he anticipates 
establishing one of his sons there. In such a case the two farms might be operated 
as one farm unit for a time but would eventually revert to their original status as 
two independent farm units. 

Small and medium-size farms offer the best opportunity to the prospective 
owner with limited financial resources. He may even find it more advantageous, 
especially in the early stages of his ownership of a farm, to increase his size of 
ees by intensifying production rather than by purchasing an additional parcel 
of land. 


Table 3.—Investment per Farm and per Acre at Time of Acquisition and at Time of Survey, 
560 Quebec Farms 

















: Average per Farm Average per Acre 
Period of Farms | [—22____————__| Size of -———___ 

Acquisition Reporting| Land and |Machinery Total Farm Land Total 
Build- and Livestock] Invest- and Invest- 

ings |Equipment ment Buildings ment 

No $ $ $ $ Acres $ $ 

Before-1915/. 0... 0... 38 2,965 443 450 3,858 98-7 30-04 39-09 
TOLO=19290 fc cies 166 5, 063 910 932 6,905 101-7 49-78 67-89 
1930-1939 onde %8 169 4,090 908 8388 5, 836 115-2 35-50 50-66 


ULE US LOST ieniegi igre 187 5,324 1,190 1,280 7,794 116-2 45-82 75-68 


All farms, 1959.... 560 8,631 2,403 2,459 13, 493 127-4 68 -00 105-12 
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Values of Farms at Time of Acquisition.—The time at which a person starts a 
business, whether it be farming or any other type of business, exerts a considerable 
influence on eventual financial success. A farmer who buys a farm at the end of a 
period of rising prices usually finds it more difficult to pay for it and achieve 
ownership than one who buys at the end of a period of falling prices. 


For the purpose of recording the changes in farm values between the time of 
acquisition by present owners and 1950, the years covered in this study (1900-1950) 
were divided into four distinct economic periods: 

1. The 1900-14 period, marked by relatively low but gradually and slightly 
rising prices. 

2. The 1915-29 period which includes six years of considerably rising prices 
which reached a peak in 1920 when the general wholesale price index climbed to 
203-2 from 85-4 in 1914 (1935-39=100). The index declined to 126-8 in 1922 and 
fluctuated around that level up to 1929. 

3. The 1930-39 period was characterized by falling prices when the general 
wholesale price level reached a low of 86:9 in 1932, then increased from 87-4 in 
1933 to 107-8 in 1937, and declined to 99-2 in 1939. Agricultural prices also declined 
to very low levels during this period. 

4. The 1940-50 period during which prices rose continuously. Between 1949 
and 1950 they reached a peak as high as that prevailing in 1920, and in 1951 they 
established a new high. 

About seven per cent of the owners included in the study acquired their farms 
before 1915, thirty per cent during the 1915-29 period, thirty per cent during the 
1930-39 period and thirty-three per cent during the 1940-50 period. 


Table 4.—Range in Real Estate Values at Time of Acquisition and Percentage 
Distribution, 560 Quebec Farms 











Percentage Distribution of Farms 
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Te RE Oe) eee, reo aes 169-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 











The data presented in Table 3 indicate a great variation in the average values 
of farm real estate Gand and buildings), machinery and livestock in each of the four 
periods described above. 

The average real estate value of the farms acquired during the 1915-29 period 
was 70-8 per cent higher than that recorded for the period prior to 1915; it declined 
by about 20 per cent in the 1930-39 period and again increased by 23-3 per cent in 
the 1940-50 period. In 1950-51, farm real estate values were a little higher than the 
1919-20 peak reached during the first World War. The variations in farm real estate 
values were closely associated with changes in general price levels during these 
periods. 

This review of the changes in farm values which occurred during the last fifty 
years shows that the amount of capital needed to acquire a farm, machinery and 
livestock has increased considerably during the 1940-50 period. This rise is due 
mainly to the increase in farm income levels and the inflationary trends of that 
decade. Indeed, the increase in farm income during that period was much greater 
than the increase in farm investment. According to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics the aggregate net income of Quebec farm operators increased from 
$89,849,000 in 1939 to $337,578,000 in 1951. 
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Table 5.—Percentage Distribution of Farms According to Value of Machinery 
and Livestock at Time of Acquisition, 566 Quebee Farms 

















Machinery and Equipment Livestock 
Value Farms Acquired Farms Acquired 
Before Before 
1915 1915-29 | 1930-39 | 1940-50 1915 1915-29 1930-39 | 1940-50 
—per cent of farms— —per cent of farms— 
Under $5002...5 . 2 54-2 23°3 2272 19-1 40-0 25-0 26-5 10-0 
$500— 999....... 41-8 35-0 27-0 25-2 36-7 34-5 29-2 25°9 
$1,000-1,499....... 4-0 22-2 29-3 23-5 23-3 24-1 27-4 31-7 
Lit gs (0,0 29 2 aT ag TA 6°8 9-5 BAO ata AL ah i 6-0 8-8 9-2 
Boe U0 2 ADD eet te beri iebeg 10-7 10-3 POA AES Wis coy os 5-2 8-1 16-6 
$2,500. and over, seit oes oa 2-0 1-7 O26 da Sueno ae Be Dian i eette al 6-6 
Totalerr. 5 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 


Farm Real Estate Values.—The data on changes in farm real estate values 
presented in Table 3 are supplemented in Table 4 by data indicating the distribution 
of farms according to the time of acquisition. 

The average value of both machinery and livestock increased proportionally 
more than that of real estate. For the 1915-29 period the average value of machinery 
and livestock per farm at the time of farm acquisition was more than double that 
recorded for the period before 1915; it remained about the same during the 1930-39 
period but for the 1940-50 period it was almost three times as high as for the period 
before 1915. The increase in value of machinery and equipment was associated 
with changes in general price levels and an increase in farm mechanization. 

The data presented in Table 5 indicate that during the 1940-50 period there was 
a higher percentage of farm owners with an investment in machinery and equip- 
ment exceeding $1,500, and as large an investment in livestock when they started 
operating their farms on their own, than during any previous period. In fact many 
Quebec farmers now become owners with an investment in machinery and livestock 
ranging from $8,000 to $10,000. 

In each of the four periods the value of the investment in machinery was about 
equal to that of the investment in livestock and each of these two types of invest- 
ment represented about the same proportion of the total farm investment. The 
proportion of the total farm investment which the investment in machinery and 
livestock represented steadily increased from 1915 to 1950 (Table 6). 

The total investment per farm in real estate, machinery and livestock of 
farmers who became owners during the 1940-50 period was more than double that 
of those who acquired ownership in the period prior to 1915, thirteen per cent 
higher than for those who did so during the 1915-29 period and 33:5 per cent higher 
than for the farm owners in the 1930-39 period. 





Table 6.—Proportion of Total Farm Investment in Land and Buildings, Equipment and Livestock 
at Time of Acquisition and in 1950, 560 Quebec Farms 
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aa All Farms 
1915, 1915-29 1930-39 1940-50 1950 
Land and Buildings Sen cheb eyaba wena bode 76-8 73°3 70-1 68-3 64-0 
Machinery and Equipment.............. 11-5 13-2 15-5 15-3 17-8 
Be V OREO CO tres Noakes ail). ich nse sal cau rio 7 13-5 14-4 16-4 18-2 
LOCA Scie cc ca ee ee 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 160-0 
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FEEDER CATTLE—A COMPARISON OF RECENT PRICE RELATIONSHIPS 
IN CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES 


M. RACHLIS 


When a buyer purchases feeder cattle in the fall for re-sale the following year, 
he realizes that he is running the risk of a loss. The feeder cattle business contains 
a strong speculative element but looks attractive to many people because returns 
are generally high when future prices fall in line with the buyer’s forecasts. Since 
the end of the war buyers of feeder cattle have secured good returns on their cattle 
business, prices having risen steadily since 1946 (Table 1). 

In the postwar years, 1946-51, feeders realized good profits not only on the 
gain in weight during the feeding period but also on the original weight of the 
animal. In 1950, for example, good feeder steers weighing 750 pounds would have 
cost an average of $184.20 at Winnipeg. In the following year if these steers had 
gained 200 pounds in weight and graded Choice they would have brought an average 
of $317.49 per steer. This gross gain amounts to $133.29 for a single animal and 
would leave a sizable net return after deduction of all costs. The estimate given 
above would apply in a varying degree to all the postwar years, as a glance at 
Table 1 will indicate. 

In Canada the fattening of cattle is a specialized enterprise confined mainly 
to certain areas within the provinces of Alberta and Ontario. In Alberta the 
central portion of the province and the Lethbridge area are the major feeding regions. 


Table 1.—Feeding Margin: Difference Between the Annual Average Price at Winnipeg of Choice 
Steers up to 1,000 Pounds and Good Feeder Steers the Preceding Year, 1946-51 
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In Ontario the feeder cattle area is concentrated along the western shore of Lake 
Huron, from Georgian Bay in the north to Kent county in the south. The relative 
importance of the movement of cattle back to feed lots in the various provinces is 
illustrated by the distribution in 1951. In that year Alberta and Ontario absorbed 
84 per cent of all the feeders marketed through stockyards. 

Prices of feeders tend to vary with prices of slaughter cattle, but expectations 
as to future prices play an important role in determining the price relationship at 
any given time. At Winnipeg, between 1946 and 1951, prices of good stockers and 
feeders averaged $1.45 less than prices of good light steers. Expectations of con- 
tinuing high prices for beef cattle in recent years are illustrated by the fact that, 
both in 1950 and 1951, the yearly weighted average prices of good feeder steers, 
at Toronto, were higher than the price of good slaughter steers. This suggests a 
strong element of speculation. 

People who bought feeder cattle at the unusually high prices prevailing in 1951 
faced a declining market in 1952. Because the fall in cattle prices occurred around 
the beginning of 1952, there has been a tendency to associate this decline with the 
outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease in Saskatchewan. The decline in Canadian 
feeder cattle prices, however, was not entirely attributable to the occurrence of 
foot-and-mouth disease and the consequent closing of the United States border to 
Canadian cattle. 

Table 2 presents comparative figures on United States and Canadian prices of 
feeder cattle over a number of years during which there was a free movement of 
cattle across the border. From these figures, it seems that before the war a difference 
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in price of about $2.60 a hundredweight for live cattle between the South St. Paul 
and Winnipeg markets was needed to induce the movement of cattle to the United 
States. Since 1949 the annual average spread between the two markets has varied 
from $2.83 to $3.44 per hundredweight, alive. 

The main costs of bringing feeder cattle from Winnipeg to St. Paul include 
buying charges, freight and customs duties. The buying charge is 25 cents a 
hundredweight; duties in 1951 averaged about $1.87 a hundredweight'; freight 
charges which were about 66 cents a hundred pounds in 1951 have now reached a 
76-cent level. Some allowance should also be made for the profit realized in 
moving cattle from Winnipeg to St. Paul. A minimum margin of about $3.00 would 
be required to move feeders from Winnipeg to South St. Paul. 

In the last quarter of 1951, as fall marketing increased in volume, prices of 
feeder cattle declined both in the United States and in Canada. At the South St. 
Paul stockyards average prices fell from $32.53 in September 1951 to $29.83 in 
February 1952, a drop of $2.70 a hundredweight in United States funds. Winnipeg 
prices declined from $31.61 to $25.90 in Canadian funds or $5.71 per hundred pounds 
(Table 3), and at the time of the foot-and-mouth outbreak feeder steers were selling 
at Winnipeg for about 96 cents less than their calculated value delivered at South 
St. Paul. 


Table 2.—Comparison of Weighted Average Prices of Stocker and Feeder Steers at South St. Paul, 
U.S.A., and at Winnipeg, 1936-1951 
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a Average for all weights and grades. 
b Good stocker and feeder steers. 

¢ Canadian embargo on exports. 

d Preliminary. 

St. Paul prices declined by $6.85 (U.S.) and Winnipeg prices by $8.31 (Can:) a 
hundredweight between February and November. In terms of United States dollars 
the St. Paul price had declined by $9.55 between September 1951 and November 
1952 compared with $14.02 (Can.) for the Winnipeg price. Thus, the Winnipeg prices 
declined by $2.15 a hundredweight more than the South St. Paul prices between 
September 1951 and November 1952. The drop in prices was approximately equal 
in the two markets after the imposition of the United States embargo on Canadian 
cattle. 

The question now arises, as to how far Winnipeg prices might have declined 
had there been no obstacle to the shipment of cattle to the United States. 

During most of 1951 the United States buyers had the advantage of a favourable 
rate of exchange of about five cents on the dollar. A United States buyer would 
have calculated his costs roughly as follows: buying charge, 25 cents; duty, $1.50; 
and freight, 66 cents—or a total of $2.41. His buying and freight charges could be 
paid in Canadian funds and this would reduce his cost to $2.37. On the basis of 
the average price of $32.53 at St. Paul in September, he would have paid up to 
$30.16 in United States money for feeders at Winnipeg. At that time this $30.16 





3 1The rate of duty in 1951 was $2.50 per hundredweight for cattle 200-699 lbs. and $1.50 for 
all others. 
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represented $31.84 in Canadian funds. The Winnipeg price then was $31.61 and the 
United States buyer made a profit of 23 Canadian or 22 United States cents per 
hundredweight. 


Between September 1951 and August 1952 the relationship between Canadian 
and United States currencies changed appreciably. The increased value of the 
Canadian dollar represented an additional cost item to United States buyers and a 
more favourable margin between Winnipeg and St. Paul prices would have been 
‘required in August 1952 to induce imports of Canadian cattle into the United States. 
In addition, the 15 per cent rise in the freight rate in that interval added a further 
10 cents a hundredweight to a United States buyer’s costs and this charge would 
also have had to be deducted from the price he would have been willing to pay on 
the Winnipeg stockyards. 


Table 3.—_Comparison of South St. Paul, U.S.A.,and Winnipeg Prices of Feeder Cattle, by Months, 
June 1951 to August 1952 
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® No trading in feeder cattle owing to foot-and-mouth disease. 


It is thus apparent that the major part of the decline in Canadian feeder cattle 
prices would have occurred even if there had been no outbreak of foot-and-mouth 
disease in Canada in 1952. The total decline in the Winnipeg price amounted to 
$8.31 a hundredweight from February to November. In this period St. Paul prices 
declined by $7.39 (Can.) leaving only 92 cents unaccounted for, ten cents of which 
may be attributed to the rise in freight rates. 

Therefore it seems reasonable to conclude that Canadians who bought feeder 
cattle at the record prices of 1951 would have been about as badly off in 1952 had 
there been no occurrence of foot-and-mouth disease and no resultant United States 
embargo on shipments of Canadian cattle to the United States. 

In this respect, United States buyers of feeder cattle have been in much the 
same position as Canadians. The only difference between the positions of Canadian 
and United States feeders was that the improvement in the Canadian rate of exchange 
in 1952 represented an additional price to Canadians. 

The outlook for the next few months is for a further easing of United States 
prices for cattle. At the present time,! the relationship between Canadian and 
United States prices is about $2.00 a hundredweight below that which prevailed 
before the imposition of the United States embargo. 





1 November 1952. 
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It seems probable that Canadian prices will change little in the next few 
months and a price decline of from five to ten per cent is forecast for the United 
States. If the United States forecast proves correct, feeder cattle at South St. Paul 
will be about $22.00 a hundredweight in the next few months. At the same time 
the Canadian dollar is likely to approach parity. If $3.00 is allowed for charges it 
would mean a price of between $17.00 and $19.00 a hundredweight for feeder cattle 
at Winnipeg at March 1, 1953. 


GOVERNMENT MEASURES AFFECTING AGRICULTURE 
Vi 7H ava TE 


The federal and provincial departments of Agriculture administer all types 
of legislation affecting Canadian agriculture, with only a few exceptions such as 
legislation relating to land policies and the marketing of grain. These departments 
are established by statute and their main function is the direction of agriculture 
within their own fields of jurisdiction. In Newfoundland, where agriculture is a 
minor industry, the Department of Mines and Resources administers all laws relating 
to agriculture and to crown lands and surveying. 

In this article the various Acts have been classified according to purpose and 
the headings indicate the main functions of the legislation dealt with in each section. 


Production.—Under the Live Stock Pedigree Act, the federal government has 
provided for the incorporation of pure-bred live stock record associations and for 
the establishment of the Canadian National Live Stock Record Board. The main 
purpose of this Board is to keep livestock records and issue certificates of registration 
and of transfer. Another contribution of the federal government in the field of 
livestock improvement is the Dominion Poultry Improvement Programme established 
under the Live Stock and Live Stock Products Act. The purpose of the Programme 
is the eradication of poultry diseases and the improvement of poultry stock in 
Canada. 

Provincial policies directed towards improvement of the livestock industry 
include the following: 

(a) In all provinces the annual enrollment of stallions with the provincial department of 

agriculture has been made compulsory to ensure the collection of service fees. 

(b) In British Columbia, to collect service fees, all male livestock must be registered 
with the provincial Department of Agriculture. 

(c) In Nova Scotia, Ontario, Manitoba and Alberta, legislation provides for the formation 
of pure-bred sire areas in which all sires used for breeding purposes must be pure-bred. 

(d) Legislation requiring the licensing of artificial insemination centres, prescribing the 
qualifications of technicians, and establishing an Artificial Insemination Board has been 
passed in Ontario and New Brunswick. 

(e) Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia have policies for the eradication of poultry 
diseases and the improvement of poultry stock. 

(f) The Manitoba and Saskatchewan governments promote the development of the live- 
stock industry by purchasing or raising livestock which they sell or rent to farmers. 

(g) In Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia, the sum of $2.00 per head 

is deducted from the purchase price of cattle with horns. The money thus collected 
is used for the improvement of livestock in those provinces. 

(h) In British Columbia, 30 cents are deducted from the purchase price of bulls, steers 
or females of the bovine species other than a cow for slaughter, bought by packers, and 
from the purchase price of such stock when shipped for slaughter outside the province. 
The money collected is used by beef cattle associations for promotion of the beef 
cattle industry. 

The federal Animal Contagious Diseases Act was passed to control the spread 
and facilitate the eradication of contagious or infectious animal diseases. It provides 
for the quarantine and slaughter of affected animals and for the payment of com- 
pensation to the owners of the slaughtered animals. The 1952 outbreak of foot- 
and-mouth disease led to the passage of “An Act for the Control and Extirpation of 
Foot-and-Mouth Disease” which empowered the Minister of Agriculture to order the 
slaughter of any animal to prevent the spread of the disease. In addition to any 
compensation paid under the Animal Contagious Diseases Act, provision was made 
for further compensation to owners of animals slaughtered because of foot-and- 
mouth disease so that the total compensation would more nearly approximate the 
real value of the animal. 

British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan and Quebec have legislation similar to 
the federal Animal Contagious Diseases Act. Manitoba, New Brunswick and Prince 
Edward Island have legislation for the control and eradication of Bang’s disease and 
a New Brunswick statute forbids the sale of cattle affected with tuberculosis. Ontario 
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and New Brunswick provide for the establishment of warble-fly-free areas in which 
measures are taken to eradicate warble fly infestation. Related to this problem 
of health of animals is the quality and type of veterinary services available to 
farmers. Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island have 
legislation which enables veterinarians to practise at uniform fees, within their 
respective provinces, and which provides for financial assistance to veterinarians 
when necessary. The incorporation of associations of veterinary surgeons is provided 
for by legislation in the provinces of British Columbia, Alberta, Ontario, Quebec 
and Nova Scotia. 

Three federal Acts are designed to protect livestock against injury. The Live 
Stock Shipping Act relates to the health, security and safe carriage of livestock on 
ships. The Railway Act provides that a railway company construct crossings on 
farm land traversed by its railway, fences on each side of the railway where 
necessary, and cattle guards at every highway crossing at rail level. The Criminal 
Code contains penalties for persons who attempt to kill, maim, poison or injure 
livestock and sets out the requirements for feeding and resting livestock in transit 
and the care and sanitary precautions to be taken by railway and steamship 
companies. 

The procedure to be followed on finding an injured animal is established by 
statute in Ontario, Manitoba and Saskatchewan. And the legislation of Ontario, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta includes a special procedure for advising an 
owner that his animal has been killed or injured by a railway train. 

All the provinces have legislation dealing with the protection of livestock 
against dogs. 

In all provinces legislation sets restrictions on animals running at large, and 
provides for compensation for any damage done by these animals and for impounding 
such animals. All provinces except Quebec, Prince Edward Island and Newfoundland 
provide for the allotting of brands for livestock by their departments of agriculture. 

In British Columbia regulations concerning the production of milk are included 
in the Milk Act, an Act which deals specifically with the grading of dairy farms, and 
the inspection of cattle, premises and milking methods. 

The provinces of British Columbia, Alberta, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia 
have legislation providing for the formation of seed-control areas in which only 
prescribed varieties of seeds may be grown. In Saskatchewan, areas may be 
designated in which only specified varieties of forage crop seeds may be sown, and 
in Prince Edward Island special areas may be proclaimed in which the growing 
of field-root seeds of a variety other than that for which the area was proclaimed, 
is prohibited. Alberta and Saskatchewan have legislation which empowers their 
respective governments to purchase grain to build up adequate seed supplies for 
farmers in deficit areas and also, in Saskatchewan, for the maintenance of livestock 
in periods of unusually low crop yields. Alberta has an Act dealing with the con- 
servation of straw for fodder purposes and, more specifically, with the establishment 
of straw conservation areas in which the destruction of threshed straw is forbidden 
until four years after the straw was threshed unless authority to do otherwise is 
granted by the field crops commissioner. 

Nova Scotia is the only province which has legislation affecting fruit production. 
To encourage the cultivation of blueberries this legislation authorizes the setting 
aside of Crown Lands as blueberry commons upon the application of a blueberry 
picking association. Another Act authorizes the berry committees in certain muni- 
cipalities to proclaim closed seasons for the protection of cranberries, foxberries and 
blueberries. The Apple Maggot Control Board of Nova Scotia is authorized to make 
regulations for the control or eradication of the apple maggot and to prevent its 
introduction into or dissemination in the province. 

Ontario and British Columbia have legislation providing for the establishment 
of seed potato control areas where only authorized varieties may be grown. New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia provide for the establishment of certified foundation 
seed areas and certified seed areas with special regulations governing the planting, 
growing, digging, storing and transportation of potatoes. The whole of Prince 
Edward Island has been constituted a certified seed area for the production of 
potatoes and only seeds of the classes Foundation, Foundation “A”’, or Certified may 
be planted. Ontario, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island have 
legislation dealing with the precautionary measures to be taken to prevent the 
introduction and spread of any insect, pest or disease injurious to potatoes. 
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The principal aim of the federal government’s Destructive Insect and Pest Act 
is to prevent the entry into Canada and the spread of insects, pests and diseases 
which attack vegetation. For the purpose of regulating the sale of products used in 
controlling agricultural pests, the registration of all brands of pest control products 
manufactured, imported, or sold in Canada is made compulsory under the Pest 
Control Products Act. 

All provinces have legislation similar to the federal Destructive Insect and Pest 
Act, designed to prevent the spread within their borders of insects, pests and diseases 
destructive to vegetation. British Columbia and Alberta also provide assistance to 
farmers in controlling grasshoppers. Legislation to prevent the spread of noxious 
weeds is in effect in all provinces except New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. 

The sale of fertilizers is regulated by the federal government’s Fertilizers Act 
which requires the registration with the Department of Agriculture of all fertilizers 
except the commercially pure fertilizers named in the Act; standards for all ferti- 
lizers sold in Canada have been established under this Act. 

All provinces have legislation permitting farmers to shoot game in order to 
protect their crops or their livestock. 

Land Policies.—Federal participation in the field of land drainage and irriga- 
tion is authorized under two separate Acts. The Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act 
provides for the rehabilitation of drought and soil drifting areas in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, and the Maritime Marshland Rehabilitation Act for the 
reclamation and development of marshlands in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and 
Prince Edward Island. These three provinces have passed enabling legislation 
authorizing their governments to assume up to one-half of the cost of marshland 
reclamation in their respective provinces. All other provinces except Ontario and 
Newfoundland have legislation enabling them to enter into agreements with the 
federal government and to pay part of the costs of irrigation or drainage projects. 

All provinces have legislation empowering them to assist municipalities under- 
taking land drainage or irrigation projects. The provinces of Alberta, Saskatchewan, 
Ontario, Quebec and Nova Scotia supply assistance to farmers for the construction 
and maintenance of small drainage ditches. In the Maritime Provinces and in 
Ontario government loans are granted to farmers for the construction of tile, stone 
or timber drains on their land. The three Prairie Provinces have legislation designed 
to encourage those methods of cultivation which have been found most suitable for 
the control of soil drifting. 

Under the Public Lands Grants Act and the Territorial Lands Act, the federal 
government provides for the sale, lease or other disposition of public lands and of 
lands in the Yukon and Northwest Territories for agricultural and other purposes. 
Loans up to a maximum of $6,000 are made by the federal government under the 
Veterans’ Land Act to veterans of World War II who settle upon the land. 

Provincial lands are available for agricultural settlement in all provinces and 
special assistance is given to settlers in Quebec and in the northern parts of Alberta, 
Saskatchewan and Ontario. In British Columbia, Alberta, Quebec and Newfound- 
land the governments are authorized to clear and break land for agricultural use. 
Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island and New- 
foundland grant farm loans to settlers. British Columbia, Saskatchewan and 
Newfoundland have been authorized by their respective governments to enter into 
agreements with the federal government for the settlement of veterans on provincial 
lands, pursuant to the provisions of the federal Veterans’ Land Act. In British 
Columbia and Ontario grants of public lands, not exceeding 160 acres, may be made 
to veterans. 

The federal Land Titles Act provides for the registration of titles to land 
located in the Northwest Territories and in the Yukon. All the provinces have 
legislation providing for the formation of registration districts for the registration 
of titles to land. 


Farm Credit Facilities and Government Relief Assistance.—The Canadian Farm 
Loan Act was passed by the federal government to establish a system of long term 
mortgage credit for farmers. First mortgage loans may be made up to 60 per cent 
of the value of the farm land and buildings but the maximum loan is $10,000. When 
a second mortgage loan is made under the Act, the aggregate of the loans may not 
exceed $12,000 to any one borrower. 

A system of intermediate and short term credit for the improvement and 
development of farms was established by the federal government under the Farm 
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Improvement Loans Act. The Act provides that the Minister of Finance will pay 
to any bank the amount of loss sustained by it as a result of a farm improvement 
loan if the loan did not exceed $3,000. The National Housing Act empowers the 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation to enter into contracts with approved 
lending institutions for the making of joint loans, up to a maximum of $8,000, to 
assist in the construction of farm houses. 

The federal government’s Farmer’s Creditors Arrangement Act facilitates 
compromises and arrangements between insolvent farmers and their creditors and 
simplifies the operation of the Bankruptcy Act with respect to farmers generally. 
In the field of crop insurance, the federal government, under the Prairie Farm 
Assistance Act makes cash payments to farmers in years of crop failure in the three 
Prairie Provinces and in the Peace River District of British Columbia. Wheat, oats, 
barley and rye are the crops eligible for crop failure payments. 

Among the provinces, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba and Saskatchewan have legis- 
lation providing for loans to farmers for the improvement and development of their 
farms. In addition, Ontario has an Act which provides for the incorporation of 
farm loan associations whose object is to promote individual prosperity and agri- 
cultural development by making short term loans to their members for current 
expenditures. All provinces except British Columbia, New Brunswick, Prince 
Edward Island and Newfoundland have legislation to assist municipalities in furnish- 
ing relief to necessitous farmers in the form of advances of seed grain, fodder, 
feed grain, etc. Saskatchewan and Alberta have legislation concerning arrangements 
for the cancellation of municipal debts to the provincial government for notes 
guaranteed for advances of seed grain and relief. 

The priority of liens on farm property which have been secured for loans of 
various sorts is established by provincial legislation. 

Marketing of Farm Products.—(a) General.—Under the Agricultural Products 
Marketing Act, the federal government authorizes any agricultural products market- 
ing board established under a provincial statute to exercise, in interprovincial and 
export trade, all powers similar to those which such a board may exercise for the 
marketing of agricultural products within the province. All provinces have enabling 
legislation which authorizes provincial boards to perform any function conferred on 
them by a federal act dealing with the marketing of an agricultural product. 

The Agricultural Prices Support Act, passed by the federal government in 1944, 
provided for the creation of an Agricultural Prices Support Board with authority 
to introduce measures which would ensure fair and reasonable returns to farmers 
for their products. The Agricultural Products Board, created under the Agricultural 
Products Board Act, has the power to purchase, sell, deliver, import, export, store, 
transfer or process agricultural products on behalf of the federal government and, 
when requested under the provisions of the Agricultural Prices Support Act, may 
undertake the purchase and disposition of agricultural products for the purposes of 
that Act. 

In order to assist and encourage the co-operative marketing of agricultural 
products the federal government, under the Agricultural Products Co-operative 
Marketing Act, guarantees the initial payments to producers on products sold under 
a co-operative plan. 

The federal government’s Meat and Canned Foods Act, provides for the inspection 
of all meats and canned foods entering interprovincial and export trade. The Foods 
and Drugs Act establishes standards of quality, purity and wholesomeness for foods 
and drugs sold in Canada. 

Under the Cold Storage Act the federal government may grant subsidies not 
exceeding 334 per cent of the amount expended towards the construction and 
equipment of cold storage warehouses in Canada. 

The Inspection and Sale Act regulates the inspection and sale of binder twine 
in Canada and establishes bushel weights for certain commodities sold by the bushel. 

In all provinces there is legislation providing for the formation of a provincial 
marketing board to regulate the transportation, packing, storage and marketing of 
agricultural products within the province, and for the establishment of marketing 
schemes to regulate the marketing of one or more agricultural products in the whole 
or any part of a province. Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia also 
have additional legislation regulating the grading, packing, inspection and sale of 
- agricultural products within their borders. Quebec is the only province which has 
legislation prescribing standards for canned foods and Nova Scotia the only province 
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which provides assistance in the establishment of cold storage plants. Nova Scotia 
legislation authorizes the incorporation of farmers’ fruit, produce and warehouse 
associations to buy, sell and deal in farm produce and all kinds of farm supplies. 


(b) Commodities.—Livestock and livestock products.——The Live Stock and Live 
Stock Products Act authorizes the federal government to make regulations governing 
the operation of stockyards, and the inspection, grading, packing, transporting and 
jiabelling of livestock and livestock products produced within or imported into Canada. 
British Columbia, Saskatchewan, New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island have 
enabling acts which provide for the adoption within those provinces of the provisions 
of the federal Live Stock and Live Stock Products Act. All provinces except Quebec, 
Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island and Newfoundland have legislation, separate 
from the general marketing acts, which regulates the marketing of livestock and 
livestock products and which authorizes inspectors of the federal Department of 
Agriculture to be official inspectors under the provincial Acts. British Columbia 
has separate Acts regulating the grading and marketing of beef, hogs, and wool. 


Dairy Products.—Under the Canada Dairy Products Act the federal government 
has provided for the establishment of national standards for dairy products and the 
regulation of interprovincial and international trade in these products. Under the 
Milk Test Act the federal government regulates the testing and marking for accuracy 
of glassware used to test milk and cream. The Cheese and Cheese Factory Improve- 
ment Act authorizes the federal government to grant subsidies for the construction, 
reconstruction and equipping of cheese factories and to pay premiums on high 
quality cheese. 

All provinces have legislation regulating the manufacture, processing and 
marketing of dairy products within their boundaries. The manufacture and sale of 
margarine is prohibited in Quebec and Prince Edward Island and is subject to 
governmental regulation in all other provinces. 

Poultry and Eggs.—Under the Live Stock and Live Stock Products Act the 
federal government regulates the inspection, grading, packing, labelling and trans- 
portation of dressed poultry and eggs produced within or imported into Canada. 
All provinces have legislation similar to that of the federal government to regulate 
the marketing of poultry and eggs within their borders. 

Fruit, Vegetables, Honey and Maple Products.—Under the Fruit, Vegetables 
and Honey Act, the federal government regulates the marketing of these products, 
whether produced in or imported into Canada. Regulations relating to the manu- 
facture, inspection and sale of maple products are established by the federal govern- 
ment under the Maple Products Industry Act. 

British Columbia and Prince Edward Island have legislation regulating the 
grading and sale of fruit, vegetables and honey within their borders; Saskatchewan 
legislation covers vegetables and honey; and Alberta, Manitoba and Newfoundland 
legislation deals only with vegetables. In the other provinces these products are 
dealt with in the general marketing Acts. 

Grains and Feeds.—The Canadian Wheat Board was incorporated under the 
Canadian Wheat Board Act to market, in interprovincial and export trade, wheat, 
oats, barley, rye and flaxseed. The Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada 
established under the Canada Grain Act is responsible for the handling of grain 
and for the establishment every year, of grades for the various kinds of grain. The 
Grain Futures Act provides for the supervision and regulation of trading in grain 
futures. The sale of feeding stuffs is controlled and regulated by the federal govern- 
ment under the Feeding Stuffs Act. The inspection and grading of hay and straw 
is carried out under the Hay and Straw Inspection Act. 

Alberta has legislation authorizing the adoption in that province of the provisions 
of any federal statute which affects the marketing of oats and barley. Saskatchewan 
has legislation which stipulates that, with the exception of livestock or poultry 
producers, the Canadian Wheat Board shall be the sole buyer of grain produced in 
the province for delivery within the province. Alberta and Manitoba have similar 
legislation with respect to oats and barley. An Ontario Act requires that all grain 
brought into that province be clean and free from weed seeds. In Manitoba all grain 
dealers must be licensed, and Alberta has an Act which requires that all grain buyers 
in the province must be licensed under the federal Canada Grain Act. 

Seeds.—Under the Seeds Act the federal government regulates the testing, 
inspection and sale of seeds in Canada. Manitoba has legislation which requires 


that all seed sold in that province must satisfy the provisions of the federal govern- 
ment’s Seeds Act. 
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Special Crops.—In Quebec the preparation and sale of leaf tobacco is regulated 
by statute. 


Agricultural Societies and Agricultural Education.—Experiments and research 
in agriculture are carried on by the federal Department of Agriculture in accordance 
with the provisions of the Experimental Farm Stations Act. 

All provinces have legislation authorizing the formation of, and providing for 
financial assistance to agricultural societies for the purpose of encouraging improve- 
ments in agriculture, horticulture and arboriculture. Other provincial legislation 
provides for financial and other assistance to agricultural schools and colleges, the 
establishment of demonstration farms, and the appointment of agricultural 
representatives. 





Agricultural Co-operation.—There is legislation in all provinces providing for 
the establishment of many kinds of co-operative associations. These include con- 
sumer, production and marketing co-operatives. Alberta and Quebec have legislation 
authorizing the incorporation of rural credit co-operatives to supply intermediate 
and short term credit to farmer members. The governments of Saskatchewan, 
Ontario and Newfoundland are authorized to make loans to co-operative associations, 
and other provinces have legislation authorizing government guarantees for the 
payment of money borrowed by co-operative associations. 


Credit Unions.—All provinces have legislation authorizing the incorporation of 
credit union societies to provide a source of credit for members. 





Rural Electrification.—To make electrical power available in sparsely settled 
rural areas, British Columbia, Manitoba, Ontario, Quebec and Nova Scotia have 
legislation authorizing their respective governments to pay part of the cost of 
supplying those areas with electricity. The provincial governments of Ontario and 
Quebec are authorized to make loans, through the provincial power commission, to 
owners of land in rural power districts for the installation of electricity on farms. 


Transportation.—Under authority of the federal government’s Railway Act, 
rates on western grain and flour moving east to Fort William and Port Arthur, west 
to Vancouver and other Pacific ports for export, and north to Churchill for export 
are at the same level as those established under the Crow’s Nest Pass Act of 1897. 
Agricultural products of the Maritimes moving to Canadian and overseas markets 
benefit from the Maritime Freight Rates Act of 1927. Together with Crow’s Nest 
Pass rates, this Act is a principal statutory rate provision of a regional character in 
the national transportation policy. It provided for a 20 per cent reduction in rates 
on rail freight 1) moving within the Maritime Provinces and eastern Quebec; 
2) moving outward from such Eastern lines westward to points in Canada; and 
3) moving from points on Eastern lines to Maritime ports for export overseas. The 
Act allows rates on preferred traffic to be varied with other rates to meet increases 
or reductions in cost of railway operations, provided that the 20 per cent preference 
is maintained. The Act has also been made applicable to the Newfoundland Rail- 
way including the steamship service connecting it to Nova Scotia. 





Taxation.—Special provisions in the Income Tax Act deal with the taxation of 
co-operatives and with the methods to be used in determining the tax payable on 
income derived from farming. 


International Relations.—Although the Parliament of Canada has not yet ratified 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade signed at Geneva in 1947, the principles 
established in the Agreement have guided Canada’s international trade policy. As 
a result of negotiations conducted under this Agreement, substantial tariff reductions 
have been given and received in trade in agricultural products. Details of Canada’s 
trade policies are found in the Custom’s Tariff Act and in the various federal Acts 
which ratified her trade agreements with foreign countries. 

An Act passed by the federal government in 1945 approves the Constitution of 
the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations and establishes Canada 
as a member of FAO. Its Constitution states that FAO was established to promote 
the common welfare of the member nations by furthering separate and collective 
action for the purposes of raising levels of nutrition and standards of living of the 
peoples under their respective jurisdictions, securing improvements in the efficiency 
of the production and distribution of all food and agricultural products, bettering 
the condition of rural populations, and thus contributing to an expanding world 
economy. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE ECONOMICS DIVISION 


Provincial Agricultural Legislation in Ontario and Quebec, 1951. Processed bul. 
Ottawa, September 1952. 

This is the third reference paper in a series outlining agricultural legislation 
in Canada. The paper was prepared by Miss Viviane H. Matte. 

The author has classified the various provincial Acts according to purposes and 
divided them into nine broad groups: administration, production, land policies, 
marketing, extension and education, farm credit, co-operatives, credit unions, and 
rural electrification. 

Farm Power and Machinery Costs in Alberta, 1950. Scott, H. K. Processed bul. 
Ottawa, September 1952. 

A thirty-page report on a study of the use and the cost of operation of 17 farm 
machines found on most farms in Alberta. The report ends with a detailed analysis 
of the comparative costs of typical sequences of field operations. 

Demand for Cheese in Selected Canadian Cities. Drayton, L. E. Processed bul. 
Ottawa, October 1952. 

A preliminary report based on data collected during a field survey conducted 
in 1951. The report deals mainly with monthly per capita consumption and the 
relative importance of various types of cheese in seven Canadian cities. 


Consumption of Food by Farm Households in New Brunswick, 1945-46. 
Johnston, C. I. and L. E. Drayton. Processed bul. Ottawa, October 1952. 

The purpose of this study was to measure the adequacy of the diets of the farm 
families and to ascertain the extent to which farmers supplied the food requirements 
of their households. The report provides information on: Food Consumption of 
New Brunswick Farm Households, Calorie and Protein Values of Food Consumed, 
Retail Value of Food Consumed, Variations by Class of Household, Home Produced 
Food Consumed, and Home Preserved Foods. 


A Methodological Note and Alberta Farm Operators and the Level-of-Living 
Concept, 1952. Abell, Helen C. and B. A. MacDonald. Processed bul. Ottawa, 
Oct, 1952. 

The first two of a series of short reports on a study of the factors influencing the 
choice of alternative farm enterprises in two mixed farming areas of Alberta. The 
Note was prepared by Bruce A. MacDonald and deals with the method of conducting 
the field work phase of the study. Miss Abell’s report deals with the level-of-living 
ratings which farmers gave their families, communities, province, and Canada as 
a whole. Her report also includes the results of an objective level-of-living rating 
determined according to the Edwards’ socio-economic status scale. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


The Canadian Grain Trade 1931-1951. MacGibbon, D. A. Toronto, Univ. of 
Toronto Press. 1952. pp. ix +- 227. 

In this book Dr. D. A. MacGibbon traces the developments which have influenced 
the organization of the Canadian grain trade during the 1931-1951 period. This 
period was characterized by a shift from free trading on the open market to the 
regulated marketing of Canadian wheat and other grains through the Canadian 
Wheat Board, by the growth of the wheat pools, the negotiation of international 
wheat agreements, the establishment of a permit system to control deliveries of grain 
to country elevators, and by legislation designed to protect producers against losses 
arising from the hazards of nature. 

The author also devotes a special chapter to The United Grain Growers Limited 
and another to The independent companies: The Winnipeg Grain Exchange. A firm 
believer in freedom of trade he concludes his Summary and Conclusion chapter 
with the remark that: “For the Canadian West the most propitious circumstances for 
the continuance of its export trade in cereals are those that make for the freest 
possible international exchange of goods and services”. 

Planning for Freedom and other essays and addresses. Von Mises, Ludwig. South 
Holland Il., Libertarian Press. 1952. pp. vi + 174. 

In this collection of essays and addresses Von Mises reveals himself as one of 
today’s leaders among the economists and social scientists who advocate economic 
freedom as the essential basis of all other human freedoms. 
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(a) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Labour and Prices Division. Prices and Price Inderes. (Mimeo.) 
Ottawa, Monthly. 

(b) Ibid (a). Wholesale prices of products of Canadian farms. 

(c) Ibid (a). Wholesale prices of grains, hay, tobacco and potatoes. 

(d) Ibid (a). Wholesale prices of animals and animal products. 

(e) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Agriculture Division. Index Numbers of Farm Prices of Agricultural 
Products. (Mimeo.) Ottawa, Monthly. 

(f) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Labour and Prices Division. Price Index Numbers of Commodities and 
Services Used by Farmers. (Mimeo.) Ottawa, Jan., Apr. and Aug. Includes prices of commodities in 8 groups including 
farm implements, building materials, gasoline, oil and grease, feed, fertilizer, binder twine, seed and hardware. 

(gz) Ibid (f). Includes the 8 commodities indicated above plus tax rates, interest rates and farm wage rates. 

(h) Price Index Numbers of Commodities and Services Used by Farmers. Includes food, clothing, fuel, household equip- 
ment, health, maintenance and miscellaneous. 


(i) Prices and Price Indezes. Includes food, rent, fuel and lighting, clothing, home furnishings and services, miscellaneous 
and retail prices of commodities. 


(j) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Labour and Prices Division. The Consumer Price Index. (Mimeo.) 
Ottawa, Montbly. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Investment.—According to Private and 
Public Investment in Canada—Outlook 
1953, a report prepared by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics and the Economics 
Division of the Department of Trade and 
Commerce, capital expenditures of busi- 
ness, institutions and governments and 
of individuals for housing in 1953 will 
probably reach a total of $5-4 billion, 
an increase of six per cent in value from 
the previous record of $5:-1 billion 
realized in 1952. These capital expendi- 
tures will absorb about 23 per cent of 
the expected gross national production— 
another record for the postwar period. 
An easier supply situation is anticipated 
and, as a result, pressures on materials 
and prices are not likely to be as heavy 
as in previous postwar years. 

The analysis of investment intentions 
indicates somewhat smaller expenditures 
for defence installations and a decline of 
five per cent in manufacturing outlays. 
Marked declines in pulp and paper 
products, iron and steel and chemicals 
will more than offset increased expendi- 
tures in transportation equipment, non- 
ferrous metals and petroleum refining. 
The continued rapid growth of the min- 
ing industry will be marked by a further 
increase of 18 per cent over the record 
established in 1952. 

Outlays for new housing will reach 
$981 million, or 15 per cent more than 
the $850 million spent in 1952. Capital 
expenditures for new trade, financial and 
service facilities are estimated at $431 
million, more than one-third greater than 
the amount spent in 1952. Expenditures 
for the building and equipping of insti- 
tuitional structures will increase to $305 
million from $255 million in 1952. 

As stated in the report, ‘The capital 
expenditure programme as_ outlined 
reflects, for the most part, the stated 
intentions of business, institutions and 
governments. The possibility of this pro- 
gramme being realized will depend upon 
the availability of the necessary physical 
resources, upon there being sufficient 
available funds to finance such a pro- 
gramme and upon there being no sub- 
stantial change in the general business 
outlook’’. 


The “Budget”.—In his budget speech 
delivered in the House of Commons on 
February 15, 1953 the Minister of Finance 
said that the value of Canada’s gross 
national production was expected to 
reach a peak of $24 billion in 1953, an 
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increase of $1 billion from the previous 
high reached in 1952. He also affirmed 
his belief that present prosperity and 
industrial and economic expansion would 
continue throughout 1953 and that the 
demand for Canadian goods at home and 
abroad would continue at high levels. 

Some important tax reductions were 
mentioned in the budget speech. Per- 
sonal income tax has been reduced by 
11 per cent starting July 1. Reductions 
in corporate income tax rates become 
effective on 1953 earnings; the present 
rates of 20 per cent on the first $10 thou- 
sand of profits plus 50 per cent on profits 
in excess of that iaamount become 18 per 
cent on the first $20 thousand of profits 
plus 47 per cent on profits exceeding $20 
thousand. 

Revenues for the fiscal year 1953-54 
are estimated at a record $4,473 million 
compared with $4,375 million in 1952-53 
and expenditures at $4,462 million com- 
pared with $4,327 million, leaving an 
expected surplus of $11 million for 1953- 
54 compared with the 1952-53 surplus 
of $48 million. 


Foreign Trade.—The total value of 
Canada’s exports—domestic and foreign 
—declined from $328-5 million in Janu- 
ary 1952 to $321-3 million in January 
1953. The estimated total value of 
imports, on the other hand, rose from 
$307-1 million to $328-6 million. 

The value of total exports to the United 
States increased only from $191-3 million 
to $191-7 million but exports to the 
United Kingdom increased from $44-1 
million to $49-5 million. Estimated 
imports from the United States rose from 
$228-7 million to $250-2 million and 
imports from the United Kingdom 
increased from $24-3 million to $30-5 
million. 

Domestic Exporits.—Canada’s total 
domestic exports in January declined 
about two per cent from the $324-1 
million record of 1952 to $317-3 million 
in 1953. This decline in value was due 
to lower prices; they averaged about five 
per cent less than in January 1952 
whereas the volume of domestic exports 
was about three per cent greater. 

Shipments to the United Kingdom, the 
United States and “other” foreign coun- 
tries were higher in value than in 1952 
but shipments to “other” Commonwealth 
countries as a whole and to the Latin 
American and European groups of coun- 
tries were lower in value. Among major 
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commodities, wheat, newsprint paper, 
aluminum and products, copper and 
products, and nickel showed marked 
gains; fish and fishery products, wood 
pulp, farm machinery, and motor vehicles 
were substantially lower. 

Exports to the United States rose from 
$187-8 million to $188-6 million and 
accounted for 59 per cent of the total 
exports, an increase of only one per cent 
from January 1952. Shipments to the 
United Kingdom increased from $43-7 
million to $49-2 million but shipments 
to other Commonwealth countries de- 
clined from $22-0 million to $17-0 million. 

Mainly because of large decreases in 
exports to Brazil and Mexico total 
exports to Latin American countries 
declined from $28-8 million to $18-2 
million. Shipments to European coun- 
tries dropped to $21-5 million from $27-3 
million in January 1952. 

Employment.—Employment, payrolls 
and average weekly wages and salaries 
in Canada’s major non-agricultural indus- 
tries were seasonally lower at the 
beginning of January 1953 than a month 
earlier but higher than in January 1952. 
The advance index of employment at 
January 1 stood at 187-1 compared with 
192-2 at the first of December and 181-0 
at January 1 last year. The payrolls 
index was at 429-8 compared with 459-5 
at December 1 and 388-8 at January 1, 
1952. Weekly wages and _= salaries 
averaged $53.96 compared with $56.12 
the preceding month and $50.42 at Janu- 
anya ls 1952! 

Grains.—In a statement made in the 
House of Commons on February 18, 1953 
the Minister of Trade and Commerce 
reported that good progress had been 
made with the merchandising of Western 
grains. Producers had delivered a total 
of 461 million bushels of grain up to 
February 1953—a volume which had not 
been exceeded during the corresponding 
period in any of the previous ten years. 

Demand has been excellent, especially 
for wheat and barley. Exports were 
running well ahead of those in the cor- 
responding period of the previous year 
when new records were established. The 
minister said that he had every reason 
to believe that the record exports of 
1951-52 would be exceeded by a sub- 
stantial margin in 1952-53. 

The Government has approved an 
increase in the initial price of all grades 
of wheat, excepting Durums, from $1.40 
to $1.60 per bushel basis No. 1 Northern 
in store Fort William-Port Arthur or 


Vancouver. The increase became effec- 
tive on March 2, 1953. An adjustment 
payment of 20 cents per bushel will be 
made to producers covering their deliv- 
eries of all grades of wheat other than 
Durums to the Canadian Wheat Board 
between August 1, 1952 and February 28, 
1953. 

The initial prices of all grades of 
Durum wheat will be increased by 25 
cents per bushel and an adjustment pay- 
ment will be made to all producers 
delivering Durum wheat to the Wheat 
Board between August 1, 1952 and 
February 28, 1953. 

The Government increased the initial 
price of all grades of barley by 15 cents 
per bushel, effective March 2, 1953. The 
new initial price is $1.11 per bushel basis 
No. 3 Canada Western Six-Row barley 
in store Fort William or Port Arthur; 
the previous initial price was 96 cents 
per bushel. The initial price of oats was 
left at the level then prevailing for the 
balance of the crop year. 

The wheat adjustments were to com- 
mence on April 1 and were to be followed 
immediately by the barley adjustments. 

Butter, Cheese and Margarine.—Pro- 
duction of creamery butter rose 24 per 
cent and domestic disappearance declined 
one per cent in February 1953 from the 
corresponding month in 1952. Produc- 
tion amounted to 9,462 thousand pounds 
as compared with 7,641 thousand, bring- 
ing the combined total for January and 
February to 20,130 thousand pounds as 
compared with 16,464 thousand. Domes- 
tic disappearance totalled 20,393 thousand 
pounds in February 1953 and 20,677 
thousand in February 1952 and the 
January-February totals increased from 
40,085 thousand to 41,149 thousand 
pounds. 

Cheddar cheese production rose 22 
per cent from 1,086 thousand pounds in 
February 1952 to 1,329 thousand pounds 
in February 1953. The corresponding 
totals for the January-February periods 
were 2,262 thousand and 2,639 thousand 
pounds. Production of process cheese 
increased from 3,642 thousand pounds in 
February last year to 3,741 thousand 
pounds in February this year. 

Production of margarine declined 
slightly. From 9,386 thousand pounds in 
February 1952 it fell off to 7,578 thousand 
pounds in February this year. The cumu- 
lative output for the first two months of 
1953 was 18,167 thousand pounds, com- 
pared with 18,784 thousand pounds in 
the corresponding period of 1952. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF PRICES ON THE RELATIVE CONSUMPTION 
OF BEEF AND PORK 


Ts G. ‘E.:WOoLLAM 


Consumers spend a fairly constant proportion of their income on food. When food 
prices change they vary the proportion of the various kinds of food which they pur- 
chase. If only certain items increase in price, consumers will purchase less of these 
items and probably increase purchases of other items in order to maintain an adequate 
volume in total purchases of food. Meat is one of the important staple foods of 
Canadians but when its price rises relative to the prices of substitutes such as fish, 
poultry and eggs, these tend to replace meat on the Canadian table. Likewise, when 
prices of beef and pork change relative to one another, consumers respond by pur- 
chasing more of the one and less of the other kind of meat. This may occur while 
there is a shifting of consumption between meat and meat substitutes. 

According to various studies of food consumption, the Canadian consumer has 
a stronger preference for beef than for other meats. These studies also indicate that 
he will not hesitate to substitute pork for beef when beef prices “get out of line”. 
Pork production can be increased rapidly whereas beef supplies take longer to increase 
and this helps to make pork a good substitute for beef. Pork acts as a balancing 
factor in meat supplies. 

The manner in which consumers react to various price differences between beef 
and pork is of interest to producers, processors, and even to consumers themselves. 
Information on consumer buying habits permits a more accurate appraisal of future 
developments and facilitates the formulation of enlightened production plans. 

Substitution between beef and pork is not as simple a process as may be presumed 
from the foregoing comments. Consumers, in effect, may purchase a wide variety of 
cuts of different qualities, of both beef and pork. High quality cuts such as tenderloin, 
for example, are sold at higher prices than cuts such as those used as stewing meats. 


Table 1.—Domestic Consumption from Inspected Slaughter and Wholesale Prices 
of Beef and Pork 
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There is considerable shifting in purchases among the different cuts of the same kind 
of meat as well as between the two kinds of meat. It would be interesting to analyze 
consumer response to quality price differentials for a given kind of meat but 
unfortunately the lack of relevant data precludes such an analysis. For the same 
reason it is impossible to study the average relationship between retail prices and 
beef and pork consumption. 

Some useful information, on the other hand, can be gained from a study of 
average annual wholesale prices of carcass beef and carcass pork. In the following 
analysis the annual price is based on the twelve-month period from October to 
September. It is assumed that over a period of one year wholesale carcass prices 
reflect consumer demand. It is further assumed that the wholesale price of fresh 
pork carcasses will yield returns comparable to those obtained for processed (cured 
or smoked) cuts. Average monthly prices are weighted by monthly consumption to 
arrive at the price for each twelve-month period. Prices on the Toronto market are 
used on the assumption that they are representative of prices prevailing throughout 
the country. This market covers an important consuming area and draws supplies 


Consumption ratio 





aa---- Price ratio 


120 





1927 1930 1935 1940 1945 1950 
Figure 1. Ratios of Consumption and Prices of Beef and Pork. 


from as far away as Alberta. All these assumptions are not expected to be in perfect 
accord with actual conditions on the various meat markets of Canada but they are 
deemed to have enough validity to form a realistic basis for a reliable analysis. 

Estimates of consumption of beef and pork by twelve-month periods were made 
by adjusting the inspected meat production for imports, exports, and changes in 
storage stocks. 

Annual consumption and average annual prices, and consumption and price ratios, 
are presented in Table 1. 

When the price of beef was high relative to the price of pork, the consumption 
of beef was low by comparison with the consumption of pork. This movement in 
opposite directions is well illustrated in Figure 1 by the plotting of the consumption 
and price ratios on the same graph... A regression analysis may also provide a good 
test of the conformity of our hypothesis with actual experience as well as a measure 
of the relationship between changes in relative prices and relative consumption of 
the two kinds of meat. 





1 The ratios are multiplied by a hundred so that they represent percentage relationships; 
that is, the price of beef as a per cent of the price of pork and consumption of beef as a per 
cent of the consumption of pork. 
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The equation of the average relationship between relative prices and consump- 
tion of beef and pork is: 


log Xi = 4-07495—1-02890 log Xp» 


where X1 = Consumption of beef expressed as a percentage of the 
consumption of pork, and 
X2 = Price of beef expressed as a percentage of the price 
of pork. 


Approximately 90 per cent of the variation in X1 is associated with variations 
in X2. It may thus be said that 90 per cent of the variation in the relative consump- 
tion of beef and pork is due to the relationship between beef prices and pork 
prices. The remaining 10 per cent may result from the fact that the average whole- 
sale price does not completely reflect the complex retail price structure of beef 
and pork cuts and the consumption data do not completely reflect the complicated 
substitution of one quality of one kind of retail cut for another. 


Table 2.—Estimated Effects of Price Changes on Relative Consumption 


Wholesale Price of Beef Consumption of Beef 
as Per Cent of Wholesale as a Per Cent of Pork 
Price of Pork Consumption 

150 69 

142 ie 

135 76 

129 80 

122 86 

116 90 

110 95 

105 99 

100 104 

95 109 

90 115 

85 124 

81 129 

77 136 

73 143 

69 150 


The average relationship between relative prices and consumption during the 
period 1927-28 to 1950-51 is such that a one per cent change in the price of beef 
relative to the price of pork results in a one per cent change in the opposite direc- 
tion in the consumption of beef relative to that of pork. This relationship is 
illustrated in Table 2. The price ratio of 150 is progressively reduced by five per 
cent and the value substituted in the estimating equation to give the value for the 
consumption ratio. The five per cent decrease in the price ratio resulted in approxi- 
mately a five per cent increase in the consumption ratio. 


The consumption of beef was 69 per cent of the consumption of pork when 
the price of beef was 150 per cent of the price of pork. That is, where beef prices 
were 50 per cent higher than pork prices, the consumption of beef was 31 per cent 
below the consumption of pork. Also when the price of beef was ten per cent above 
the price of pork, the consumption of beef was five per cent below the consumption 
of pork. 

The estimated consumption ratio is an expected value; that is, the average of 
all the actual values which would result from many recurrences of the same price 
ratio. In an individual case, there may be some difference between the true and the 
estimated values. In the estimating equation (on which Table 2 is based), the actual 
value is likely to be within ten per cent of the estimated value in 19 cases out of 20. 


71420—23 
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Equation: 
Log Xi = 4:075-1-029 log Xe 
X1 = Consumption of Beef 
Pork 
Xo = Wholesale price of Beef 
Pork 
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Figure 2. Relationship between the Consumption and Price Ratios of Beef and Pork. 


Figure 2 shows the actual values for the period plotted along the mathematical 
curve which describes the relationship between the variables X1 and Xz. The 
dotted lines on either side of the curve represent the range inside which the actual 
values will fall in 19 out of 20 cases. This range represents two standard errors of 
estimate on either side of the curve. 

A graphic analysis with the data plotted on double log paper gives a linear 
relationship. 

The mathematical analysis gives the following values: 

Log X; = 4-:07495—1-02890 log X» 


Rasa or 
Ro =~ -879 
Ss. — eee OSG 
cb =~ -069 


Further analytical details on price and consumption relationships will be pre- 
sented in Reference Papers on pork and beef substitution to be issued by the 
Economics Division. 
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CHOICE OF ALTERNATIVE FARM ENTERPRISES 
HELEN C. ABELL 


What are the factors which influence farm operators in mixed farming areas 
when they select one or several farming enterprises? It may reasonably be assumed 
that some of these factors are profit, suitable land and farm facilities, an adequate 
farm labour supply, and personal preferences. Some, and even all, of these factors 
may be considered by the same farmer. But, this assumption does not provide any 
indication of the relative importance of each of these and any other factors which 
may motivate farmers’ decisions. 

This information is best obtained through special studies or surveys. Conscious 
of the need for reliable information on farmers’ motivations, the Economics Division 
made a survey in the mixed farming region of Central Alberta in the summer of 
1952. Specially trained interviewers visited 202 farm operators representing one 
out of every six active farm operators in two census sub-divisions of that region. 
These census sub-divisions were Number 459, Bigstone, lying west of the city of 
Wetaskiwin and Number 339, Pine Lake, lying south and east of the city of Red Deer. 
In this article the first sub-division will be referred to as the Wetaskiwin area and 
the second one as the Red Deer area. 

Among other questions, the respondents were asked why they did or did not 
carry on production of the following farming enterprises which were found on some 
farms in both areas: grain (barley and/or oats and/or wheat), beef cattle, dairy 
cattle, hogs, poultry and eggs, and sheep. 

Answers to these questions fell into nine mutually exclusive categories: five 
were reasons for carrying on one or more of the aforementioned enterprises, three 
were reasons for not carrying on one or more of the enterprises and the last included 
answers which indicated that an enterprise was not handled, but offered no further 
explanation. There was no statistically significant difference between farm opera- 
tors in either of the two rural areas concerning the proportion of men giving each 
type of answer. 

The general reasons for carrying on one or more of the six farming enterprises 
and the relative frequency with which these answers were given are as follows: 

1. As a direct source of income—40-7 per cent of all responses. 

2. As a supplement to another enterprise; for example, beef cattle as a by- 
product of the dairy herd, or grain as feed for livestock—13-9 per cent of all 
responses. 

3. Asa source of food or fibre for home use—9-7 per cent of all responses. 

4. As a way of utilizing available farm land or labour—9-2 per cent of all 
responses. 

5. As an easy or pleasant enterprise for the operator to handle—2-7 per cent 
of all responses. 


The general reasons for not carrying on one or more of the six farming enter- 
prises and the relative frequency with which these answers were given are as 
follows: 

1. Lack of necessary land, buildings, or capital—10-1 per cent of all responses. 

2. Dislike of an enterprise and/or lack of time or labour supply—9-6 per cent of 
all responses. 

3. Unsuccessful past experience with the enterprise—3-1 per cent of all 
responses. 

4. No reasons given—1:0 per cent of all responses. 

These replies provide some clarification of the motives which prompt farm 
operators to select alternative farm enterprises. It is pertinent, however, to examine 
in greater detail the relative frequency with which each reason was given in relation 
to the handling of grain, beef cattle, dairy cattle, hogs, poultry and eggs, and sheep. 
This examination will be facilitated by a study of the data contained in Table 1. 

The main findings which these data illustrate may be listed as follows: 

(a) All of the respondents raised some grain; the most common reason for doing 

so was its use for livestock feed. 

(b) Over 90 per cent of the respondents raised beef cattle; the most common 

reason for doing so was to provide a direct source of income. 

(c) About 90 per cent of the respondents raised dairy cattle; the most common 

reason for doing so was also to provide a direct source of income. 
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Table 1.—Factors Influencing Choice of Six Farming Enterprises by Farm Operators 
in Two Mixed Farming Areas of Alberta, June-July, 1952 








F Beef Dairy . Poultry 
Grain Cattle Cattle Hogs and Eggs Sheep 
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Total percentage...| 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-6 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 
Total number..... 123 79 123 79 123 79 123 79 123 79 








1 Wetaskiwin area. 
2 Red Deer area 


(d) About 90 per cent of the Wetaskiwin respondents and 80 per cent of those 
in the Red Deer area raised hogs. The most common reason for doing so 
was to provide a direct source of income but a considerable number of 
respondents raised hogs in order to utilize more of the available farm land 
or labour. 


About 85 per cent of the Wetaskiwin and 76 per cent of the Red Deer respon- 
dents produced poultry and eggs on their farms, mainly to provide a direct 
source of income and food for home consumption. The chief reasons for not 
producing poultry and eggs were either a dislike of this enterprise (it was 
described as a “bother’’ by some respondents) or because of unsuccessful 
past experience with poultry. 

(f) Only about seven per cent of the farm operators in the Wetaskiwin area and 
four per cent of those in the Red Deer area raised sheep. The main reason 
given was that this enterprise provided a direct source of income. Reasons 
given by other farmers for not raising sheep were, in order of numerical 
importance: (1) lack of necessary space, facilities or capital (lack of fencing 
and difficulty with coyotes were frequently mentioned), (2) dislike of this 
animal (many operators simply said, “I don’t like sheep’), and (3) unsuccess- 
ful past experience with these animals. 


(e 


— 


This study supports the hypothesis that the profit motive is the chief factor 
influencing the choice of alternative farm enterprises but consideration must be given 
to other important factors, such as the personal preferences of the farm operator. 





Wool production in Canada (Newfoundland excluded) increased by nearly 12 
per cent, from 6,882 thousand pounds in 1951 to 7,691 thousand pounds in 1952. 
Shorn wool increased from 5,700 thousand to 6,378 thousand pounds and pulled wool 
from 1,182 thousand to 1,313 thousand pounds. Because of a sharp drop in average 
prices in 1952, however, the total value of the shorn wool output was only $2,265 
thousand compared with $4,231 thousand in 1951. 


Exports increased to 3,639 thousand pounds from 2,656 thousand in 1951 and 
imports declined to 49,537 thousand pounds from 69,012 thousand in 1951. 
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FEDERAL AGRICULTURAL PROGRAMS AFFECTING PRICES OF 
FARM PRODUCTS, MARCH I, 1952 TO FEBRUARY 28, 19531 


MARJORIE R. CAMERON 
Agricultural Prices Support Act, 1944—S.C. 1945-46, c. 29; 1947-48, c. 32; 1950, 


ce. 4+51. 
Dry skimmed milk ; 
Authority: P.C. 1953-252, February 19, 1953; P.C. 1953-253, February 
11953: 
Support price: 8¢ per lb. for first grade dry skimmed milk (roller process) 


and 11-5¢ per lb. for first grade dry skimmed milk 
(spray process) f.a.s. Montreal, with appropriate trans- 
portation differentials for other manufacturing points. 
In effect: For the purchase of 10 million pounds. 
Not more than three million of the ten million pounds of dry skimmed milk 
which the Board is authorized to buy at these prices may be roller processed milk. 
All purchases are subject to the terms and conditions specified by the Board. 


Butter 
Authority: P.C. 2023, April 27, 1951; P.C. 4557, August 29, 1951. 
Support price: 58¢ per lb. first grade creamery, basis Halifax, St. John, 
Montreal and Toronto, and 57¢ Vancouver. 
In effect: May 1, 1951 to April 30, 1953. 


The Agricultural Prices Support Board (hereafter referred to as “the Board”) 
offers to purchase butter from the producer and to store it until needed in the market 
to supplement current production. All purchases made are subject to the terms 
and conditions which the Board specifies. 

To complement the import program, the Board had authority to purchase from 
August 29, 1951 up to ten million pounds of first grade domestic creamery butter at 
a special price of 63¢ per pound, Montreal and 62¢ at Vancouver to meet consumer 
requirements during the fall and winter of 1951-52. This price took precedence over 
the 58¢ per pound price authorized to April 30, 1953. 


Eggs 
Authority: P.C. 6805, December 19, 1951. 
Support price: 38¢ per dozen “A” large and 36¢ per dozen “A”? medium at 
all storage points in Canada. 
In effect: An appropriate period in 1952. 


The Board offered to buy, out of storage during an appropriate period in 1952, 
eggs stored according to its specifications. In addition to these support prices the 
Board paid up to 5¢ per dozen to cover storage costs. 


Authority: P.C. 4652, December 17, 1952. 

Support price: 38¢ per dozen “A” large with appropriate differentials for 
other grades of eggs and egg products. 

In effect: 1953. 


This 1953 program extends price support for “such grades of eggs in such form 
as the Board may specify”. The Board may buy, at any time, eggs (either in or out of 
storage) at a price equivalent to 38¢ per dozen for grade “A” large plus an allowance 
not to exceed 5¢ per dozen to cover costs associated with storage. 


Pork products 


Authority: P.C. 944, February 13, 1952; P.C. 2359, April 22, 1952 (fresh 
frozen Wiltshire sides). 
Support price: The equivalent of $26.00 per 100 pounds warm dressed 


weight, grade “A” carcasses at public stockyards, 
Toronto and Montreal with appropriate price differen- 
tials at principal public stockyards in Canada. 

In effect: February 16 to September 30, 1952; April 22 to September 
30, 1952 (fresh frozen Wiltshire sides). 





1¥For information on these programs from January 1, 1950, see the October 1950 and April 
1952 issues of The Economic Annalist. 
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In February 1952 the Board was authorized to buy until September 30, 1952 
pork products processed according to Board specifications. The support price set 
for these products was 364¢ per pound plus a maximum of 5¢ per pound to cover 
storage and handling charges. The prices at which the Board could buy fresh frozen 
Wiltshire sides between April 22 and September 30, 1952 were intended to maintain 
the price of $26.00 per 100 pounds for grade “A” dressed carcasses at Montreal 
and Toronto. 


Hogs and pork producis 
Authority: P.C. 4141, September 24, 1952. 
Support price: The equivalent of $26.00 per 100 pounds warm dressed 
weight for grade “A” carcasses at public stockyards, 
Toronto and Montreal with appropriate price differen- 
tials at principal public stockyards throughout Canada. 


In effect: October 1 to December 31, 1952. 
Support price: The equivalent of $23.00 per 100 pounds same basis. 
In effect: From January 1, 1953. 


From October 1, 1952 the Board has had authority to buy hogs and pork “in 
whatever form is considered preferable” at prices equivalent to the support prices for 
grade ‘‘A” carcasses. 


Canned Pork 

Authority: P.C: 1411, March 8,°1952; *P.C..1859, March ’'31, 19523) P.C. 
2536, April 30, 1952; P.C. 3410, June 27, 1952; P.C. 3914, 
August 27, 1952; P.C. 4217, October 1, 1952; P.C. 4574, 
November 28, 1952; P.C. 4716, December 30, 1952. 

Support price: The equivalent of $26.00 per 100 pounds warm dressed 
weight grade “A” carcasses at public stockyards, 
Toronto and Montreal with appropriate price differen- 
tials at principal public stockyards in Canada. 


In effect: March 8 to December 31, 1952. 
Support price: The equivalent of $23.00 per 100 pounds same basis. 
In effect: From January 1, 1953 until total purchases from March 8, 


1952 reach 110 million pounds. 

To utilize the domestic surplus of pork the Board was authorized to buy a 
maximum quantity of 110 million pounds of canned pork at prices which would be 
equivalent to the support prices for hogs and pork during the same period. 

Cattle and Beef 
Authority: P.C. 2360, April 22, 1952. 
Support price: The equivalent of $25.00 per 100 pounds live weight for 
“Good” steers at Toronto, Montreal and Moncton, with 
appropriate differentials for other grades and markets 


in Canada. 
In effect: April 9 to September 27, 1952 inclusive. 
Authority: P.C. 4142, September 24, 1952. 
Support price: The equivalent of $25.00 per 100 pounds live weight for 


heavy steers and heifers (carcasses 700 pounds and up 
cold dressed weight, fat in basis, including the grades 
SAY, OO Be and Ces 

In effect: October 1 to November 15, 1952 inclusive. 

Support price: The equivalent of $23.00 per 100 pounds live weight for 
“Good” (finished) steers at Toronto (except for heavy 
steers marketed before November 15, 1952), with appro- 
priate price differentials for other grades and markets 
throughout Canada. 


To be effective: September 29, 1952 to March 31, 1953 inclusive or the lifting 
of the U.S. embargo, whichever is earlier. 
Support price: The equivalent of $25.00 per 100 pounds live weight for 


“Good” steers at Toronto, Montreal and Moncton, with 
appropriate price differentials for other grades and 
markets throughout Canada. 

To be effective: From April 1, 1953 to May 31, 1953 or the lifting of the 
U.S. embargo, whichever is earlier. 
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These orders in council authorized the Board to buy cattle and beef at the support 
level until May 31, 1953 or the lifting of the United States embargo, whichever was 
earlier. The United States authorities on November 28, 1952 indicated that the 
import restrictions would be lifted March 1, 1953 if there were no further outbreaks 
of foot-and-mouth disease. On February 20, 1953 the Board announced that their 
buying program of cattle would end at the close of business on February 21st, to 
prevent the market being loaded with cattle and beef before the anticipated lifting 
of the embargo. The removal of the embargo was announced on March 2nd. 


Agricultural Products Co-operative Marketing Act, 1939—S.C. 1939, c. 28: 1940, c. 19. 
Forage crop seeds 


Authority: P.C. 3797, August 14, 1952; P.C. 1953-2/27, January 12, 1953. 

Initial payment: Approximately 23% of the average returns to producers 
during the previous three years for like grades and 
qualities. 

In effect: 1952-53 agreement. 


The Minister of Agriculture signed agreements with the two co-operative associa- 
tions, which act as selling agencies for Saskatchewan and Alberta growers’ organi- 
zations respectively, for the marketing of forage crop seeds grown in 1952. The 
co-operative selling agencies pay producers the initial payments stated in the agree- 
ment for various kinds and grades of seed when they deliver their crop. The federal 
Government guarantees the co-operative associations against loss in making the 
initial payment. Returns are pooled on a grade basis and deductions made for 
processing, carrying and selling costs. Final delivery dates under the agreement 
were December 15, 1952 in Saskatchewan and January 15, 1953 in Alberta. 


Ranch-bred fox pelts 


Authority: P.C. 1953-4/54, January 14, 1953. 

Initial payment: Approximately 32% of the average returns to producers 
during the previous three years. 

In effect: 1952-53 agreement. 


This order in council authorized the Minister of Agriculture to sign agreements 
with four associations which market on a co-operative plan ranch-bred fox pelts 
produced in Canada, pelted subsequent to November 1, 1952, and delivered to the 
processor prior to May 1, 1953. The federal Government guarantees the initial pay- 
ment to the producer. The marketing associations sell the pelts to the best advantage, 
pool the returns on a grade basis and deduct processing, carrying and selling costs. 
The agreement only acts as a support measure if the final return is less than the sum 
of the guaranteed initial payment plus the average processing, carrying and selling 
costs which may not exceed the maximum allowed under the agreement. 


Apples for processing 

Authority: P:C. 3913, August 27, 1952. 

Initial payment: 15¢ per bushel of apples of “C” grade or better, of proper 
maturity for the manufacture of choice quality apple 
juice and sauce or good quality apple pulp and jelly 
plus a maximum of $1.30 per bushel to cover processing, 
carrying and selling costs. 

In effect: 1952-53 agreement (1952 crop). 


This agreement between the Minister of Agriculture and the processor provides 
for a guaranteed initial payment of $1.45 per bushel of apples (“C” grade or better) 
produced in the apple growing region of Quebec in 1952 and delivered for processing 
into choice quality apple juice and sauce, or good quality apple pulp and jelly. The 
processor pays the grower 15¢ per bushel after the apples have been delivered and 
inspected for processing. The processor must market the finished product by August 
31, 1953 unless the Minister authorizes a later date. 


Cheese price guarantee 


Authority: PiGe a0 baviaviste 1952 D.C. sbb2.ciulv al wldoe. 
Initial payment: 24¢ per pound for first grade white, unwaxed Ontario 
cheddar f.o.b. factory. 
_In effect: Cheese produced in Ontario from April 1 to December 31, 


1952. 
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The guaranteed initial payments for first, second and third grades of Ontario 
cheddar cheese were 24¢, 23¢ and 22¢ per pound respectively, and the maximum 
allowance to cover costs of assembling, storing, selling and distributing each of the 
three grades was 23¢ per pound. 

In July 1952 the Ontario Government guaranteed an additional payment of 6¢ 
per pound. For this reason the federal Government gave the association permission 
to make a subsequent payment of 6¢ per pound to the producers. This payment 
did not increase the liability of the federal Government under the agreement. 

The Ontario Cheese Producers Marketing Association makes the initial payment 
when the factory delivers the cheese for sale. The Association markets the cheese 
and later distributes on a pooling basis any amount realized in excess of the initial 
payment plus processing, carrying and selling costs. 


Turkey price guarantee 


Authority: P.C. 4303, October 23, 1952. 

Initial payment: Approximately 40% of the average price paid producers 
in the last three years. 

In effect: On turkeys delivered between October 6 and December 31, 


1952 inclusive for processing and sale. 


This agreement provided an initial guarantee for the marketing of a maximum 
of 500,000 pounds (dressed weight) of turkeys produced in the Province of Quebec in 
1952 and delivered to the co-operative for processing and sale as dressed and 
eviscerated turkey. 

Turkeys had to be classified by weight into two separate pools. Pool A con- 
sisted of turkeys weighing less than 18 pounds, which were sold by the processor 
on or before February 28, 1953. For these, the initial payment to producers was 20¢ 
per pound dressed weiht for Grade ‘“‘A” plus a maximum allowance of 8¢ per pound 
to cover processing and selling costs. Pool B consisted of turkeys weighing 18 pounds 
or more which were to be processed and sold on or before June 30, 1953. The initial 
payment for Grade “A” was 18¢ per pound dressed weight, plus a maximum allow- 
ance for processing, carrying and selling costs of 9¢ per pound. The agreement 
states appropriate price differentials for other grades in both pools. 

The Minister of Agriculture may increase the total quantity which the processor 
may accept and extend the termination dates of sale. 


Canadian Wheat Board Act, 1935—S.C. 1935, c. 53; 1936, c. 12, ss. 4+5; 1939, c. 39; 
1940, c. 25: 1942-43, c. 4; 1947, c. 15; 1947-48, c. 4; 1950, c. 31; 1951, c. 3.2 


Wheat 


Authority: P.C. 4847, Sept. 12, 1951; P.C. 498 and P.C. 499, Jan. 25, 
19525" PC."679, rep. i, 19527) PC mie22, wiare 4; 1952, 
P.C. 4580, Dec. 4, 1952; P.C. 4529, Nov. 19, 1952; Pool 
transfer—P.C. 4508, Nov. 19, 1952. 

Price to producer: [Initial price per bushel basis No. 1 Northern in store Fort 
William-Port Arthur or Vancouver: $1.40; Feb. 1/52 
increased by 20¢; final payment, 23-333¢; total return, 


$1-83333. 
In effect: 1951-52 pool (Aug. 1, 1951-July 31, 1952). 
Authority: P.C. 3381, June 23, 1952; P.C. 3675, July 31, 1952; P.C. 3904, 


Aug. 27, 1952; P.C. 4488, Nov. 13, 1952. 

Price to producer: Initial price per bushel basis No. 1 Northern in store Fort 
William-Port Arthur or Vancouver: $1.40; Mar. 2/53 
increased by 20¢. 

In effect: 1952-53 pool (August 1, 1952-July 31, 1953). 


Until July 31, 1953 interprovincial and export trading in wheat, wheat products, 
oats and barley remain the responsibility of the Board or subject to regulations made 
by the Governor in Council. Farmers receive initial prices for wheat, oats and 
barley and a producer’s certificate showing quantity and grade delivered. This 
certificate entitles them to share in any surpluses accumulated by the Board in the 
sale of the respective grains during the pool period. 





1 Bill 223, to amend the Act, received first reading in the House of Commons on March 16, 
1953. 
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The domestic prices for the 1951-52 wheat crop were the same prices for which 
the Board sold wheat for export under the terms of the third year of the International 
Wheat Agreement: ceiling price $1.80 (U.S. funds) and floor price $1.30 per bushel for 
No. 1 Northern in store at the Lakehead or Vancouver. There was an additional 
6 cents per bushel carrying charge on I.W.A. and domestic sales of the 1951-52 crop. 
The 1951-52 wheat pool was closed October 24, 1952 and 103-2 million bushels 
transfered to the 1952-53 pool. 

The ceiling price is $1.80 (U.S. funds) and floor price $1.20 for sales of domestic 
wheat and those under the final year (fourth) of the International Wheat Agreement. 
There is an additional 6¢ per bushel carrying charge on these sales. The United 
Kingdom has agreed to buy approximately 115 million bushels of wheat or wheat 
in the form of flour under the International Wheat Agreement for registration in 
1952-53. 


Oats 


Authority: P.C. 3906, July 31, 1951; P.C. 4846, Sept. 12, 1951; P.C. 3765, 
Aug. 14, 1952; P.C. 4305, Oct. 15, 1952. Pool transfer— 
P.C. 4304, Oct. 15, 1952. 

Price to producer: Initial price per bushel basis No. 2 C.W. in store Fort 
William-Port Arthur: 65¢; final payment 18-614¢; total 

return, 83-614¢. 

In effect: 1951-52 pool (Aug. 1, 1951-July 31, 1952). 


Authority: P.C. 3381, June 23, 1952; P.C. 3935, Sept. 4, 1952; P.C. 4594, 
Dec. 4, 1952. 


Price to producer: Initial price per bushel basis No. 2 C.W. in store Fort 
William-Port Arthur: 65¢. 
In effect: 1952-53 pool (Aug. 1, 1952-July 31, 1953). 


Unsold stocks of oats in the 1951-52 pool amounting to 17-4 million bushels were 
transferred to the 1952-53 pool on September 26, 1952. 


Barley 


Authority: P.C. 3906, July 31, 1951; P.C. 4846, Sepf. 12, 1951; P.C. 1223, 
Mar. 4, 1952; P.C. 1308, Mar. 7, 1952; P.C. 3764, Aug. 14, 
1952; P.C. 4384, Oct. 30, 1952. Pool transfer—P.C. 4331, 
eg enh ai F's 

Price to producer: Initial price per bushel basis No. 3 C.W. Six-Row in store 
Fort William-Port Arthur: 96¢; Mar. 1, 1952 increased 
by 20¢; final payment, 13-200¢; total return, $1-2920. 


In Effect: 1951-52 pool (Aug. 1, 1951—July 31, 1952). 
Authority: PCy soot soune 25, 1952: PC. 3939, Sept. 4,,195925 P.C. 4594, 
Dec. 4, 1952. 


Price to producer: Initial price per bushel basis No. 3 C.W. Six-Row in store 
Fort William-Port Arthur: 96¢; Mar. 2, 1953 increased 
by 15¢. 

In Effect: 1952-53 pool (Aug. 1, 1952-July 31, 1953). 

Stocks of cash barley in the 1951-52 pool, totalling 11-4 million bushels, were 

transferred to the 1952-53 pool on October 3, 1952. 


Canadian Goodwill Trade Mission to Latin America 


A goodwill trade mission led by the Minister of Trade and Commerce, the Right 
Hon. C. D. Howe, left Ottawa on January 5 for a five-week tour of nine Latin American 
countries. The purpose of the tour was to gain first-hand knowledge of these coun- 
tries and learn what can be done to develop and strengthen import and export trade 
with them. As stated by Mr. Howe in the House of Commons on February 26, 1953, 
“This was a visit of friendship and goodwill to strengthen the broad basis of trust 
and mutual interest on which alone a sound flow of trade can be developed”’. 

As stressed by Mr. Howe’s statement to the House our trade with Latin America 
is one of the brightest spots in the world trade picture. Our total trade with this 
area increased from $33 million in 1938 to about $560 million in 1952, and as a 
percentage of our trade with all countries, has tripled since prewar. Over six per 
cent of our exports go to this area and seven per cent of our imports come from it. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF RESEARCH ON FOOD CONSUMPTION BY 
THE ECONOMICS DIVISION 


L. E. DRAYTON 


Consumption economics was recognized sas a field for research from the establish- 
ment of the Economics Division in 1929. It was considered one phase of marketing 
research which the Division would undertake. Thus, the first major research 
project undertaken by the Division included the collection of some data on apple 
consumption. This project was a study of apple production and marketing. Mail 
questionnaires were sent to consumers in Montreal and Toronto to obtain information 
on their habits in buying and consuming apples. Articles in the November and 
December 1931 and January 1932 issues of The Economic Annalist reported the 
findings of the consumption phase. 

Meanwhile, the Division undertook a study of milk marketing in Sydney, Glace 
Bay and surrounding Nova Scotia towns in August 1931 in co-operation with the 
Nova Scotia Department of Agriculture and St. Francis Xavier University. Through 
the co-operation of milk distributors it was possible to assemble data on the number 
of households which purchased one, two, three, four and more than four pints of 
milk each day and to obtain a very close approximation of per capita fluid milk 
consumption in the towns of the area. These data were supplemented by mail 
questionnaires which provided a basis for relating milk and cream consumption for 
families in the area to income. 

The formation of the Dominion Marketing Board in 1934 gave an impetus to 
marketing research in the Economics Division. It was recognized that the develop- 
ment of sound schemes under the Natural Products Marketing Act would be, to a 
considerable extent, dependent on greater knowledge of marketing processes and 
especially of the capacity of the domestic market to absorb perishables at different 
price, levels. Whether the Dominion Marketing Board should undertake its own 
research was considered. It was finally agreed, however, that the staff of the 
Economics Division should be expanded to carry on this research. Thus, Dr. W. C. 
Hopper was appointed late in 1934 as Secretary of the Dominion Marketing Board 
and Chief of the Division of Marketing, Economics Branch. 

The time was opportune to expand research on food consumption. The depres- 
sion had reduced both domestic and export demand for food commodities. For 
products like wheat, cheese, and apples, surpluses could not be eliminated without 
regaining export markets or sharply contracting production; foods produced mainly 
for domestic and local markets also gave rise to marketing problems. Studies of 
the relation between the rate of consumption for these foods and income, race and 
other family characteristics, would provide a guide as to the most practicable methods 
of rebuilding and expanding domestic markets for them. Consequently, considerable 
emphasis was placed on the study of consumer preferences in the next few years. 

During 1935 a major study of consumption of cheese and milk in Canada was 
undertaken. Consumers were interviewed in Quebec City, Oshawa, Calgary, three 
villages and a number of rural areas. At the same time, data were obtained on egg 
consumption and, in Quebec City, on use of maple products. A number of articles 
reporting on this study appeared in The Economic Annalist from 1936 to 1938 and 
two reports were published. 

In the following year, 1936, another major consumer preference study was 
launched. This study concerned the consumption of meats in Saint John, Montreal 
and Vancouver. Additional data were obtained on the use of fish, eggs and milk. 
Many of the findings of these studies were released to the public through a series 
of articles in The Economic Annalist in subsequent years, and six bulletins were 
published.2 





1 Boucher, G. P. and W. C. Hopper. An Economic Study of Cheese Consumption in Certain 
Urban and Rural Districts of Canada, 1939. Pub. 658, Tech. bul. 22. December 1939. pp. 34; and 
An Economic Study of the Consumption of Milk and Cream in Certain Urban and Rural Districts 
of Canada, 1938. Pub. 608, Tech. bul. 14. 1938. pp. 42. 

2 Johnston, C. I. and W. C. Hopper: 

Consumption of Milk and Cream in the City of Vancouver. January 1939. pp. 27. 

An Se Pe of the Consumption of Milk and Cream in Vancouver. Pub. 678, Bul. 235, 

je DD tle 

Consumption of Meat in City Households. 1942. pp, 23. 

Consumption of Lamb in City Households. August 1942. pp. 19. 

Consumption of Beef and Veal in City Households. 1942. pp. 28. 

Con On of Pork, Bacon, Ham, Sausages, Liver and Poultry in City Households. 1942. 
pp. 2d. 
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On the request of the Associated Country Women of the World, a study was 
made of the consumption of milk, cream, butter and cheese in rural households in 
Canada during 1937. Questionnaires were distributed by extension workers and 
returned by mail. Findings were published both in The Economic Annalist and in 
bulletin form.1 

Another consumer preference study concerned apple juice and solid pack canned 
apples. Questionnaires were completed by visitors to the Canadian National Exhibi- 
tion, the Sherbrooke Fair, and the Quebec Provincial Exhibition during 1940, and 
findings were reported in The Economic Annalist the same year. 

The basic finding of the Division’s work in Consumption Economics during the 
1930’s was concisely stated by Dr. Hopper as follows: 


These studies of the consumption of protective foods indicate that the income of the 
city household largely determines the quantities of these foods which are available for the 
family table.2 


Although incomes and rates of consumption were not measured with sufficient 
precision to compute income elasticities of demand, the data suggest that for most of 
these protective foods income elasticity of demand decreased as income increased. 
This might well be expected, as at a certain level of income considerations of cost 
of these foods at normal market prices cease to be an important determinant of 
extent of use. Rather, use is determined primarily by food habits and individual 
preferences when the income level is sufficiently high that economy in buying food 
ceases to be necessary to balance the family budget. 

Most of the studies of the late thirties had been consumer preference surveys 
based on interviewing housewives on their use of a few specific foods. In 1939, there 
was a significant departure from this pattern. 

To relieve excessively large stocks of butter that year, vouchers were distributed 
to families on relief and other low income families entitling them to certain quantities 
of butter at no cash cost. To determine the effect of the distribution of free butter on 
consumption, data were obtained from a representative sample of the families receiv- 
ing it, on their purchases before, during and after distribution. These data established 
that consumption of butter by families receiving the vouchers increased by about 50 
per cent during the period of free distribution and returned to its prior level at the 
end of this period. 

Meanwhile, pressure had developed for research on the adequacy of the diet 
of all Canadians and of specific sectors of the population. In 1937 the Mixed Com- 
mittee of the League of Nations on The Relation of Nutrition to Health, Agriculture 
and Economic Policy recommended that Governments should: 


13. In order, inter alia, to ascertain how far existing National dietaries fall short of the 
new standards of nutrition, collect information on food consumption by families of different 
occupational groups at different income levels as well as on the distribution of the population 
by family income.? 


This recommendation was accepted by Canada and in subsequent years the Canadian 
Council on Nutrition pressed for research. Such research was considered to be the 
joint responsibility of the Nutrition Division of the Department of National Health 
and Welfare, and the Economics Division of the Department of Agriculture. 

While the League of Nations and the Canadian Council on Nutrition had been 
concerned with regional and occupational dietary levels, World War II rendered 
necessary a comparison of the overall food supplies of the Allied countries. Rationing, 
to make more food available for export, had to be justified on the basis of greater 
need. Consequently, a special joint committee of the Combined Food Board of the 
United Kingdom, the United States and Canada was set up to study and report on food 
consumption levels in these three countries. Preparation of data for the use of this 
committee became an important part of the work in consumption economics, 

Meanwhile, most members of the technical staff of the Economics Division were 
associated in some way with the work of various wartime administrative agencies. 
Thus, new projects were limited in number and in scale. One such project was a 
consumer preference study undertaken in 1941 at the request of the Provincial Dairy 





1 Hopper, W. C. and P. H. Casselman. Consumption of Dairy Products in Rural Canadian 
Homes. September 1940. pp. 45. 

2Hopper, W. C. “Income and Food Consumption’. Canadian Journal of Economics and 
Political Science, Vol. 9, No. 4:506, November 1943. 

3 Final Report of the Mixed Committee of the League of Nations on the relation of Nutrition 
to Health, Agriculture and Economic Policy, 1937. Geneva, 1937. p. 56. 
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School in St. Hyacinthe, Quebec. The city and the Dairy School desired information 
on milk consumption as a basis for a milk pasteurization program. Interviewing was 
undertaken by students of the school while analysis and preparation of a report for 
submission to the school were carried through by the Economics Division. 

A quite different type of food consumption study was undertaken when the fluid 
milk subsidy was instituted by the Federal Government in December 1942. Data 
were secured from milk distributors in a number of cities on milk sales for a period 
of eight weeks preceding and 13 weeks following institution of the subsidy. This 
study revealed that the resulting price decline led to a fairly sharp increase in milk 
consumption.1 E 

Another phase of the work in economics during the war years was a study of 
problems in postwar reconstruction. The possibility of the occurence of surpluses of 
certain foods was envisaged and food distribution programs which had been under- 
taken in other countries—especially the United States—were carefully evaluated as 
to their merits for disposing of such surpluses. 

Also, a start was made during the war years on the study of dietary levels of 
specific sectors of the population. This start took the form of two pilot studies, one 
in Stormont County, Ontario, and the other on Ile Perrot, near Montreal. Each 
involved small numbers of families. 

During the later war years, Canada Approved Vitamin B white and brown flours 
were developed. Special milling processes, to retain larger quantities of the natural 
Vitamin B in wheat, were used in the production of this flour. Bread made from 
such flour was sold as Vitamin B bread. To evaluate the degree of consumer 
acceptance of this flour and bread, a joint study with the Consumer Section of the 
Department of Agriculture was undertaken in the spring of 1945. 

While this study was still under way, the Division’s first major study in dietary 
levels was started. This concerned overall food consumption by farm families in 
each of the three maritime provinces. Unfortunately, staff turnover and other prob- 
lems delayed completion of this study and it is only recently that final reports have 
been prepared.? 

No other major projects in the field of consumption economics were undertaken 
until 1950, although data were assembled for the Agricultural Prices Support Board 
on the merits and potentialities of various food distribution programs. 

Nevertheless, there was a continuing need of research in the field of food con- 
sumption. National consumption data on various agricultural commodities had been 
published for many years but these series had not been co-ordinated. There was 
also some doubt as to the consistency of some of the series. Accordingly, a joint study 
with the Agriculture Division of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics was launched in 
1950 to consolidate available statistics on national food disappearance. Completion 
of this study has been delayed to allow for revisions of certain statistics based on 
the 1951 census. 

In spite of general prosperity in the postwar period, there have been problems 
of surplus production of certain foods. Loss of the British market created a rather 
acute problem with regard to cheese. It was known that if Canadian consumption 
of cheese increased to the level found in most other Western countries, the surplus 
would be absorbed, but little information was available on the nature of the domestic 
demand for cheese. Accordingly research became necessary on variations in cheese 
consumption in various regions of the country and the causes of these variations. A 
start was made on the study of this broad problem in 1951 and two preliminary reports 
have been released.2 A more detailed report is currently being prepared. 

This study of cheese consumption is indicative of the type of research which is 
likely to develop as an important phase of consumption economics in the future. The 
measurement of total quantities of a specific food moving into retail channels in a city 
or other area had not previously been attempted in Canada. However, the experience 
of market area studies has indicated the possibilities of this type of research. 





1 Choquette, R. The Effect of the 2-cent per Quart Consumer’s Subsidy on Milk. Unpublished 
M.A. Thesis. Ottawa, Ont., University of Ottawa. 1944. 

2 Johnston, Charlotte I. and L. E. Drayton: 
Consumption of Food by Farm Households in New Brunswick, 1945-46. October 1952. pp. 50. 
Consumption of Food by Farm Households in Nova Scotia, 1945-46. In process. 
Consumption of Food by Farm Households in Prince Edward Island, 1945-46. In process. 

3 Consumer Preferences and Use of Cheese in Ottawa, Toronto and Vancouver. March 1952. 
pp. 16; and Demand for Cheese in Selected Canadian Cities. October 1952. pp. 4. 
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Co-ordinated with consumer preference data as a basis for interpretation of regional 
differences, this type of study can open up new vistas in the understanding of the 
nature of the domestic market for specific foods. 

There is need for further research in the field of food consumption. Grading 
standards have been developed as an aid in marketing agricultural products but 
little research has been done to determine the accuracy of these standards in reflecting 
consumer requirements. New marketing techniques and food handling methods 
designed to improve the quality or uniformity of food being offered are continually 
being developed. Information on consumer response is essential for a reliable evalua- 
tion of these techniques. For example, potatoes can be sold in lots that are uniform 
in size and starch content if the consumer desires this. The real test of the merits 
of such an innovation is whether enough consumers under normal conditions of the 
market are willing to pay a sufficient premium for potatoes sorted in this way to 
cover added marketing costs. The controlled experiment method of research, which 
is a relatively new development in the field of economics, should prove very useful 
in probing this type of problem. A study of this type has been undertaken recently 
by the Horticultural Division of the Experimental Farms Service and is being closely 
observed. It is expected that controlled experiments on consumer response to new 
quality standards and changes in merchandising practices will become an important 
phase of the work in consumption economics. 


RECENT FREIGHT RATE AND TRANSPORTATION DEVELOPMENTS 
Ek. P. REID 


Since last reviewed in the Economic Annalist! the general level of railway freight 
rates has been increased four more times. The level of April 7, 1948, was that at 
which rates were fixed under the control policy of World War II. For many com- 
modities, including important farm products groups, the rates which expired after 
that date had been in effect for more than 25 years. The following tabulation brings 
the record of general freight rate changes up to March 1953. 

All these rate changes were authorized by the Board of Transport Commissioners 
for Canada according to its powers under the Railway Act. Furthermore, all these 
changes were made in “general revenue cases” brought by the railways when they 
felt the pinch of costs rising more rapidly than gross revenues. The Board has long 
regarded the Canadian Pacific Railway as the “yardstick”, and has recognized a 
level of annual net earnings from rail operations for that company as its “require- 
ments”. This figure is currently about $46-6 million, comprised of $11-3 million 
for fixed charges, $20-1 million for a five per cent dividend on common and a four 
per cent dividend on preferred stock, and $15-2 million for surplus. A general 
revenue case is brought by the railways when earnings or prospective earnings of 
the C.P.R. rail enterprise are demonstrably below $46-6 million; the Board has this 
figure in mind in arriving at its judgment, but does not guarantee any level of 
earnings. 

Because of the level of corporation income tax, it takes about two dollars of new 
rail revenue to provide an additional one dollar net. Moreover some important 
segments of freight traffic are not subject to the general increases authorized by the 
Board. For these two reasons the percentage of increase that is sought to make up 
a given deficiency in earnings is much higher than the figure that would be obtained 
by setting such deficiency against current gross freight revenue. 

The four most recent increases tabulated in Table 1 are parts of two general 
revenue cases. The awards of 1951 and 1952 are interim and final on a case that 
was brought in late December 1950 upon the publication of the Kellock wage award 
settling the labour dispute that had led to the railway strike of August 1950.2 The 
award effective at the beginning of the current year was granted to cover the increase 
in railway operating expenses arising from the wage increase negotiated between the 
railways and the non-operating employees in December last. The award for 
March 1953 is intended to bring railway net earnings more nearly in line with 
“requirements”. 





1 February 1951, p. 20. 
2The Economic Annalist, February 1951. p. 21. 
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Table 1.—Changes in Genera! Level of Rail Freight Rates in Canada, 1922-1953 
(Based on $1.00 per 100 pounds on April 7, 1948) 








: Cents per Basis for 
Effective date 100 pounds Increase 
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Aprils 19487500, Se ee EO a Se eee PA 21 p.c. case 
Octoben11/ 1949.6 bak. alles BE ee Pee ae ee 131) 
Mareni2 3 150.8 seel God. obit, acyl ce on ats seals ate < oneal aetna ae 140} 20 p.c. case 
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WVEAT CI EO GOO cok. ees nati teh a ois ele cstN tec, Wa ke Ns Cea a nae a 198 7 p.c. case 


® Many rates effective on this date had prevailed since 1922. 


A related case for increased freight rates is pending at the time of writing.1 
It is a request of the C.P.R. to be allowed a percentage return on its investment in 
rail enterprise. Its own report of the latter figure is $1,146,000,000 (December 31, 
1951) and the return which it wants recognized is 64 per cent. This would imply 
a considerable immediate increase in rates. However, the railway contends that 
the better surplus position it would then achieve would permit modernization and 
capital investments leading to operating economies which would in due course benefit 
freightpayers. The Canadian National Railways are non-active in this case, not 
enthusiastically in favour nor opposed. 

‘There have been a number of instances in which rates of concern to agriculture 
have been subject to increases greater or smaller than the general changes outlined 
in the tabulation above. Some of these have been contested and some have followed 
required periods of notice by the carriers. 


1) Eastern grain rates were increased in 1949.2 


2) A series of agricultural rates—educational or development—such as reductions 
on farm machinery from eastern to western Canada, seed when registered, livestock 
when purebred or moving between exhibitions, feed grain from Alberta to British 
Columbia, and others, were withdrawn mostly in 1949 and 1950. 


3) Livestock rates were increased December 15, 1950.3 


4) Rates on most commodities moving between eastern and western Canada were 
on May 1, 1952 reduced 2:53 per cent plus 5-8 cents per 100 pounds. This imple- 
mented legislation which followed a recommendation of the Royal Commission on 
Transportation concerning the “economic bridge” across northern Ontario. The 
reduction was on a scale judged by the Board to aggregate $7 million per year of 
railway freight revenue. This benefit, mainly to the people of western Canada who 
depend on the East for supplies and markets, will be returned to the C.N.R. and the 
C.P.R. by payments from the federal treasury totalling $7 million a year. 


5) Western domestic grain rates were increased about 25 per cent, effective 
November 10, 1952. These rates, though not strictly “Crowsnest”, had been exempt 
from postwar increases along with Crowsnest (export) grain rates until this decision. 
Such domestic grain rates will now be subject to general rate changes, as for example 
in the nine per cent decision effective January 1, 1953. 


6) Potatoes received a “reduction” by default when they were exempted from 
the 44 per cent increase of February 1952. The reason for this was the Board’s 
recognition of the vulnerability of the potato industry in the face of freight rate 
increases. 





1 March 15, 1953, 
2The Economie Annalist, December 1949. p. 131. 
3 The Economic Annalist, February 1951. pp. 19-20. 
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7) As already mentioned in item 5, rates on Prairie grain to Fort William-Port 
Arthur, to Churchill, and to Pacific Coast ports for export have not been increased 
at all—they are the same as they were in 1925-47—as a result of a requirement of 
the Railway Act (covering Lakehead shipments) and a Board policy (covering 
Churchill and Pacific Coast shipments) strongly influenced by the statutory require- 
ment. Grain, which provides 60 per cent of the gross farm income in the Prairie 
Provinces, constitutes about 35 per cent of all railway traffic originating in the West. 


Legislation.—The Royal Commission on Transportation made many definite policy 
recommendations respecting rail transportation,! and a number of these were imple- 
mented in a series of amendments to the Railway Act in December 1951.2 One 
which has already affected rates is the provision for a subsidy to the railways to 
maintain the track on their lines running through the “economic bridge” of northern 
Ontario from Sudbury to Fort William and from Cochrane to Armstrong. The 
analogy of the toll-free canals of eastern Canada was cited in the Royal Commission’s 
recommendation. The cost of such maintenance was estimated at $7 million per 
year, and this amount will be paid to the two transcontinental railways, which have 
in turn reduced rates on traffic passing over the whole of the “bridge” by amounts 
aggregating about that amount of concession to shippers. 

Important in the long run is the addition to the Railway Act of a declaration of 
a national freight rates policy: “Subject to... exceptions ..., every railway 
company shall, so far as is reasonably possible, in respect of all freight traffic of 
the same description, . . . passing over all lines or routes of the company in Canada, 
charge tolls to all persons at the same rate, whether by weight, mileage, or otherwise.” 
The new feature is that shippers in one territory must be treated the same as shippers 
in another territory. Previously, discrimination, not permitted if unwarranted, had 
to be shown in a situation where actual competition existed and rates on a com- 
modity applicable in a distant part of the country—say within central Canada— 
could not be used in arguing for reductions—say within western Canada. Board 
action under this “equalizaticn” clause has been the recent publication of a uniform 
class mileage scale of rates for all Canada west of the Maritimes and lower St. 
Lawrence, but such scale will not be effective for another year to allow discussion, 
both formal and informal, during 1953. The scale suggests class rate reductions in 
the West and increases in the East, inasmuch as such rates in the East have been 
historically lower. The Maritime scale is to be left undisturbed. Eventually many 
commodity rates are also to be equalized under the national freight rates policy. 

An important Royal Commission recommendation implemented in the Railway 
Act amendments was the “one-and-one-third” rule respecting transcontinental rates 
and rates on shipments to intermediate territory. Rates from eastern Canada to 
Pacific Coast points are in certain instances water-competitive—related to traffic 
through the Panama Canal. They were lower than rates from the same eastern 


Table 2.—_Freight Rates on Canned Goods 
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1See New Look at Transportation Policy, Significance to Agriculture of the Royal Com- 
mission Report, by E. P. Reid. Canada Dept. of Agriculture, Economics Div. May 1951. pp. 8. 
(Out of print.) 

2 Statutes of Canada, 1951, Vol. 2, chap. 22. 
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territory on the same articles to Prairie and Interior B.C. points. This was legal as 
a permitted departure from the long-and-short-haul clause, but was a sore point with 
people and industries not enjoying the low Coast rates though much nearer the 
sources of supply. The new rule is that no rate to an intermediate point may exceed 
a competitive transcontinental rate for the same commodity by more than one-third. 
This has required either the reduction of some rates to the Prairies or the increase 
of transcontinental rates; in actuality both actions have been taken. The main 
agricultural commodity group affected has been canned goods. Expected marketing 
effects would be to strengthen British Columbia products against Ontario competition 
in the populous coastal area and to improve the Ontario canners’ position relative 
to B.C. canned goods on the western Prairies. 

The foregoing table is of assistance in examining the change in the competitive 
situation for canned fruits and vegetables between British Columbia Coast producers 
and those of Ontario on the Calgary and Edmonton markets. The effective rate to 
the Alberta cities previous to January 15, 1952, when the 13 rule became effective, was 
a combination on Vancouver, substantially less than the class rate which alone was 
available on direct consignment. (The car did not have to go to Vancouver and back 
to Calgary, but the bill of lading was compiled to suggest this in order to get a rate 
combining the low transcontinental rate and the local rate back from Vancouver to 
Calgary.) Thus Ontario paid $2.97 per 100 pounds to Calgary versus Vancouver’s rate 
of $1.40. The new rule granted Ontario a new rate derived from the trans- 
continental rate alone (14 times it), namely $2.09, a reduction of 88 cents. Vancouver’s 
rate was unchanged at $1.40. The possibility of Ontario either commencing to enter 
the Alberta market or gaining an even stronger foothold there if already selling in 
Alberta may be seen. 

Various changes since January 15, 1952 in both rates, including the effect of 
general increases and special increases of transcontinental rates have left today’s 
rates to Calgary: Ontario $2.95 and Vancouver $1.70. Thus in relation to pre-14 days 
Vancouver’s rate is up 30 cents and Ontario’s is down 2 cents, a total advantage to 
the latter of 32 cents. Unfortunately no evidence as to changes in supplies of canned 
goods from various areas to Alberta has been available for examination. 


FAO IN 1952 
S. C. Hupson?! 


As a result of the decision of the FAO Conference to meet biennially, 1952 was 
the first year since the establishment of FAO at Quebec in 1945 that a session of the 
68 member-government Conference was. not held. The 18 members of the Council 
of FAO which administer the organization between Conference sessions met twice 
in 1952, in June and again in November. 


Increased Food Needs.—As a result of its review of the world food and 
agricultural situation at its meeting in November, the Council drew attention 
to two main points. The first is that the production of food and other basic agricul- 
tural products in the world as a whole is barely keeping pace with the growth of 
population. In the last two years there has been no appreciable improvement in 
food consumption levels. Although marketing problems have arisen for a few 
commodities, aggravated to some extent by the world’s balance of payments difficul- 
ties, a more rapid increase in the production of food and raw materials is still 
necessary. 

The second is that the disequilibrium in production between regions, in relation 
to their population and their requirements, is growing rather than diminishing. 
Production has increased substantially in those countries which are already well 
fed, the greatest increase occurring in such surplus-producing areas as Canada and 
the United States. In the main importing countries, and especially in the under- 
developed areas of the Far East, the Near East and Latin America, the need for a 
further rapid expansion in the output of basic agricultural products is as urgent as 
ever. The food requirements of the less developed countries can be met only to a 


very limited extent by imports and the only real solution lies in increased indigenous 
production. 





1 Secretary, Canadian Interdepartmental FAO Committee. 
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Attention was drawn again to the decision of the Sixth Session of the Con- 
ference in 1951 that ‘fa well-balanced increase of 1 or 2 per cent per annum in 
world production of basic food and other essential agricultural products in excess 
of the rate of population growth” was the minimum necessary to achieve any real 
improvement in nutritional standards. The efforts of the staff of FAO continued 
to be directed toward the accomplishment of this objective both through its regular 
activities and through the expanded program of technical assistance. In this con- 
nection, assistance has been made available by FAO in the development of national 
production programs and in the carrying out of agrarian reforms relating particu- 
larly to land tenure and agricultural credit facilities. 

The year 1952 saw a great expansion in the technical assistance program under 
FAO, with the result that expenditures under this program were more than three 
times as much as in 1950-51, and in excess of the Organization’s regular budget 
of five million dollars. On the basis of requests already received, the program for 
1953 will be one-third greater than that for 1952. Agreements so far signed under 
the program cover 52 countries and provide for 890 experts. A total of 243 have 
already completed their work, 399 are either in the field or are being recruited and 
briefed for their field assignments, and 248 further vacancies will be filled as soon 
as possible. The technical assistance work is closely integrated with the regular 
activities of the five technical divisions of FAO. The Agriculture Division covers 
between 70 and 80 per cent of the total FAO technical assistance program and will 
have an average of 500 experts in the field during 1953. During 1952 these activities 
included the campaign against the desert locust in the Near East, and a rice-breeding 
project sponsored by 14 countries of the Far East. A wheat-breeding project is also 
being undertaken. FAO experts are at work in Austria and Yugoslavia introducing 
biological control methods to combat the fall webworm. In the field of animal 
diseases, work is being carried out in four areas on foot-and-mouth disease and 
rinderpest. Assistance is also being given to a number of governments in connection 
with irrigation projects and other land and water use problems. 

The Fisheries Division had 50 experts in the field in 1952. Assistance was given 
in gear technology in a number of countries. Exploratory work to locate and chart 
latent fisheries resources is being undertaken in the Near East.. FAO has also 
carried on work in fish farming and the extension of these activities in the Far 
East and other areas should help to solve the problem of protein deficiencies in 
these areas. 

The Nutrition Division is providing assistance in the development of Nutrition 
Advisory Services and educational programs in nutrition and supplementary feeding 
with emphasis on the use of local foods. Attention is also being given to work in 
home economics and food technology. 

The Economics Division is giving technical assistance in a number of fields includ- 
ing the appraisal of economic plans for agricultural development, the marketing and 
handling of agricultural products, agricultural prices and the general field of agricul- 
tural statistics. Much of this work is carried on through regional training centres. 

The Council approved the Program of Work and Budget for 1953 submitted by 
the Director-General. The pressure of mounting operating costs prevented the 
carrying out of some projects recommended by the Conference and will require 
member governments to consider the need for an increase in the FAO budget. 


Commodity Problems.—The FAO Committee on Commodity Problems, of which 
Canada is one of 14 members, held three meetings during 1952. The function of 
this committee is to keep the agricultural commodities situation under continuous 
review and to make recommendations to the FAO Council with respect to commodity 
problems, particularly those concerning surpluses. During 1952 the Committee gave 
particular attention to rice, feed grains and milk. 

The Committee concluded that the shortage of rice in terms of human needs 
continued to be the outstanding agricultural commodity problem in the world today. 
In recognition of this situation the Director-General of FAO called a special meeting 
of interested governments on rice at Bangkok on January 5, 1953. 

Concern was also expressed about the supply situation for coarse grains as 
related to the need for the maintenance and expansion of livestock production, and 
a continued heavy dependence on supplies from dollar sources was noted. Attention 
was also directed to a need for increased human consumption of milk. A greater 
use of milk solids was recommended, both from the point of view of nutrition and 
as a means of increasing returns to the producer. 
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Food Shortages and Famine.—As a result of a resolution of the Sixth Session 
of the FAO Conference and the Fourteenth Session of ECOSOC, the Director-General 
of FAO was given the responsibility of keeping watch for impending food shortages 
and famine, and of investigating and reporting on emergency situations at the 
request of governments concerned. Accordingly, FAO took note of the crop failure 
due to drought and other adverse weather conditions in Yugoslavia this year, and 
at the request of the Yugoslav Government, appointed an FAO Mission to visit the 
country in October-November, 1952 to appraise the situation and make recommenda- 
tions for action needed. The report of the Mission indicated that because of drasti- 
cally reduced yields, crop output in Yugoslavia would be 40 per cent below the 
average production of the previous five years, and that with a reduction in the 
average food standard to a level of 2,300 calories and a decrease in livestock numbers 
of about six per cent in pigs, fifteen per cent in poultry and one to two per cent in 
cattle, heavy imports of food and feedstuffs would be necessary. In view of the 
serious effect which a drastic reduction in livestock numbers would have on the 
economy of Yugoslavia, together with balance of payment problems associated with 
the required heavy imports of food, the Council urged all Member Governments to 
consider immediately any effective assistance they can render in this situation. 

A resolution of the last session of the FAO Conference requested the Council 
“to study and explore suitable ways and means whereby an emergency food reserve 
can be established and made available promptly to member states threatened or 
affected by serious food shortages or famine’. A working party studied this question 
and recommended the establishment of an International Emergency Famine Reserve 
Fund through contributions from Member Governments which could be used in cases 
of emergency to make food available to countries suffering from severe food shortages 
or famine. The Council decided to appoint another working group for further 
exploration of the problem, and to consider questions not dealt with already. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE ECONOMICS DIVISION 


Credit Unions in Canada, 1951. O’Meara, J. E. Ottawa, October 1952. pp. 14. 


This 1951 report on Credit Unions in Canada deals with growth and develop- 
ments, lending operations, bond of association, comparative statistics for 1945 to 
1951, and the balance sheet for 1951. The statistical information is of particular 
interest to credit union leaders and government officials concerned with co-operative 
credit. 


A Farm Business Study in the Fox Valley—Eston—Kindersley Area of Saskat- 
chewan. Riecken, T. O. and M. E. Andal. Ottawa, October 1952. pp. 42. 

The purpose of this study was to determine existing and desirable patterns of 
land use, to study the physical and financial organization of the farm in relation to 
farm returns and progress, and to appraise the adequacy of the present methods of 
land classification. In their report the authors give particular attention to the physical 
and financial aspects of the farms and present a detailed analysis of the management 
factors affecting farm success. 


Farm Organization in the Northern Okanagan Valley, British Columbia. Trevor, 
H. W. and D. W. Ware. Ottawa, November 1952. pp. 38. 


The main purpose of this study of farm organization was to appraise the com- 
parative advantages of different types of mixed farming and the agricultural poten- 
tialities of the mixed farming areas of the Northern Okanagan Valley of British 
Columbia. In their report the authors describe six different settlement areas, give 
a detailed farm business analysis for 231 farms located in these settlements, a com- 
parative appraisal of seven different types of farms and an analysis of variations 
in and factors affecting labour earnings. 


Organization and Returns of Stone Fruit and Pear Enterprises in the Okanagan 
Valley, British Columbia, 1948-1950. Ware, D. W. Ottawa, December 1952. pp. 46. 


This study includes a description of the Okanagan Valley and its five fruit 
regions, comments on the farm operators and their families, and statistical data on 
production and plantings for the 1930-50 period and on markets and prices for the 
1920-49 period. The main part of the report consists of a detailed economic analysis 
of farm organization, receipts and expenses, variations in returns, and of expenses, 
labour requirements and net returns per acre. 
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(a) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Labour and Prices Division. Prices and Price Inderes. (Mimeo.) 
Ottawa, Monthly. 

(b) Ibid (a). Wholesale prices of products of Canadian farms. 

(c) Ibid (a). Wholesale prices of grains, hay, tobacco and potatoes. 

(d) Ibid (a). Wholesale prices of animals and animal products. 

(e) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Agriculture Division. Index Numbers of Farm Prices of Agricultural 
Products. (Mimeo.) Ottawa, Monthly. 

(f) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Labour and Prices Division. Price Index Numbers of Commodities and 
Services Used by Farmers. (Mimeo.) Ottawa, Jan., Apr. and Aug. Includes prices of commodities in 8 groups including 
farm implements, building materials, gasoline, oil and grease, feed, fertilizer, binder twine, seed and hardware. 

(g) Ibid (f). Includes the 8 commodities indicated above plus tax rates, interest rates and farm wage rates. 

(h) Price Index Numbers of Commodities and Services Used by Farmers. Includes food, clothing, fuel, household equip- 
ment, health, maintenance and miscellaneous. 


(1) Prices and Price Indexes. Includes food, rent, fuel and lighting, clothing, home furnishings and services, miscellaneous 
and retail prices of commodities. 


(j) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Labour and Prices Division. The Consumer Price Inder. (Mimeo.) 
Ottawa, Monthly. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


A decrease in domestic exports during 
the first quarter of the year, a continuous 
decline in consumer prices and lower 
prices for some industrial products and 
farm products, an increase in industrial 
production and in department and chain 
store sales, and an increase in employ- 
ment, payrolls and average weekly earn- 
ings are some of tthe main factors which 
have influenced the tempo of economic 
activity in Canada during the first part 
of the year. 


Domestic Exports.—Canada’s domestic 
exports to all countries declined from 
$354:6 million in March 1952 to 
$307°8 million in March 1953. This 
represented a 13 per cent decline in value 
attributable to a decrease of ten per cent 
in volume and four per cent in prices. 
The March decline followed decreases of 
11 per cent in February and two per cent 
in January and resulted in a nine per 
cent decrease to $900°6 million for the 
first three months of the year from the 
$989 million recorded for the first months 
of 1952. In March 1953 there were 
declines in shipments of wheat, wheat 
flour, grains other than wheat, wood pulp, 
farm machinery, copper, zinc, lead and 
fish, but increases in newsprint paper, 
planks and boards, aluminum, nickel, 
and alcoholic beverages. The decrease 
in wheat shipments was greatly in- 
fluenced by the strike of grain handlers 
on the Pacific Coast. 

Exports to the United States in March 
rose nine per cent in value to $202:4 
million from $185-3 million in March 
1952, and represented 65:7 per cent of 
total exports compared with 52-3 per 
cent in March 1952. The value of total 
shipments for the first quarter of the 
year rose from $541-8 million in 1952 to 
$564-3 million in 1953. There were 
notable increases in exports of mon- 
ferrous metals, and animals and animal 
products. The increased exports of 
animals and animal products were due 
primarily to the removal of the United 
States embargo on shipments of cattle 
and meats from Canada. 

Exports to the United Kingdom were 
much lower in value in March, decreas- 
ing to $38-5 million from $68-6 million 


in March 1952 and bringing the total for 
the first quarter of the year to $123-9 
million from $156-4 million in 1952. 
There were sharp decreases in shipments 
of agricultural and vegetable products, 
wood and paper, and non-ferrous metals, 
and increases in shipments of animals 
and animal products. 


Industrial Production.—According to 
the Canadian Statistical Review the index 
of industrial production for February 
(1935-39=100) stood at 239-6 compared 
with 231-8 in January, 218-6 in February 
1952, and 212°4 in January 1952. The 
average for the two months increased 
from 215:5 to 235-7. The rise in manu- 
facturing is attributed, in part, to the 
increased production which has issued 
from recent investment programs and the 
incentive of strong consumer purchases. 
Production and sales gains were recorded 
for many non-durable goods and, in 
general, the output of durable goods 
averaged considerably higher in January 
and February than it did in the corres- 
ponding months of 1952. The continued 
high level of house building activity en- 
ccourages expectations of satisfactory 
sales of durables. Building starts from 
January 1 to the end of February were 
6,362, exceeding the very low levels of 
the corresponding period’ of 1952 by 71 
per cent. Completions in the first two 
months of 1953 totalled 12,262, 2,803 
more than in the first two months of 
1952—a gain of nearly 30 per cent. The 
relatively large number of starts late in 
1952 virtually assures a high completion 
rate for some months to come. 





Depariment Store Sales.—Department 
store sales rose 13-6 per cent during the 
week ending April 25 compared with the 
corresponding week last year. Increases 
were recorded in all sections of Canada. 
Alberta led with a rise of 21-8 per cent 
and was followed by the Maritimes with 
a gain of 18-8 per cent, Saskatchewan 
18-3 per cent, Ontario 14-3 per cent, 
Manitoba and British Columbia 11 per 
cent each, and Quebec 7:7 per cent. 
Department stores boosted their sales by 
an estimated ten per cent in March com- 
pared with March 1952 and first quarter 
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sales were up nine per cent. Value of 
inventories held at the beginning of the 
month was up almost 17 per cent. 

All provinces shared in this increase. 
In March the gains ranged from four per 
cent in British Columbia to 19:6 per cent 
in Saskatchewan and in the first quarter 
of the year from 5-3 per cent in British 
Columbia to 14°3 per cent in Alberta. 


Employment.—Employment in Can- 
ada’s non-agricultural industries had 
declined slightly from February to March 
but was higher at the beginning of 
March this year than a year previously. 
Payrolls and average weekly earnings 
were higher at the beginning of March 
than at the beginning of February and 
the beginning of March 1952. 

The advance index number of employ- 
ment reached 181-8, a new peak for 
March, compared with 182-5 for Febru- 
ary 1 and 178-0 for March 1, 1952. The 
payrolls index rose to 445-0 from 441-1 
on February 1 and 409-0 a year before, 
and average.weekly wages and salaries 
to $57.47 from $56.72 and $53.95. 


Prices.—The consumer price index 
declined 0:2 per cent from 114-8 to 
114-6 between March 2 and April 1. 
This marked the (fifth consecutive 
menthly decline and the index then stood 
at the lowest level since July 1951. The 
food prices index declined to 110-9 from 
111-6 and reflected lower prices for fresh 
meats, especially beef, veal and lamb, 
and potatoes and butter. 

The composite index number of whole- 
sale prices advanced from 220-9 to 221-9 
between February 14 and March 14. The 
1953 March index was down about four 
per cent from a year earlier. The vege- 
table products index rose from 200:9 
to 201-5; firmness for grains, vegetable 
oils and tea, coffee and cocoa outweighed 
weaknesses in potatoes, onions, rubber 
and livestock feeds. In the animal 
products group scattered decreases, 
mainly in livestock—except hogs, beef 
carcass, sausage and butter—outweighed 
advances in fish, hogs, fresh and cured 
pork and eggs and lowered the index 
from. 239-0 to 238-7. 

Industrial material prices iat wholesale 
continued to decline in April. The index 
fer those prices fell from 236-2 in tthe 
week of March 27 to 231-3 in the week 
of April 24. 

The index number of farm prices of 


agricultural products (1935-39=100) stood 


at 248-4 for March as compared with 
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249-1 for February. A substantial drop 
in potato prices and a slight decline in 
grain prices more than offset the 
increases recorded for other commodity 
groups, particularly poultry and eggs. 


Egg Output.—Canada’s egg production 
was estimated at 102,265,000 dozen for 
the first quarter of 1953, or 1,187,000 
dezen above the output for the corre- 
sponding period of 1952 even though a 
smaller production was recorded in 
March 1953. Production was estimated 
at 36,294,000 dozen for March, well 
above the revised February estimate of 
31,900,000 dozen but 1,298,000 dozen 
below the March 1952 output of 37,- 
592,000 dozen. 


During March Canadian producers sold 
an estimated 26,400,000 dozen eggs for 
market compared with the _ revised 
February estimate of 24,400,000 dozen 
and 29,100,000 dozen during March 1952. 
An estimated 72,266,000 dozen were sold 
during the first quarter of the year com- 
pared with 73,227,000 dozen in the first 
quarter of 1952. 





International Wheat Agreement.—In 
April a majority of the delegates to the 
International Wheat Council in Washing- 
ton voted to renew the International 
Wheat Agreement (Great Britain did not 
sign). The 46 participating countries 
have until July 15 to ratify the revised 
agreement. 


The new price will range from a 
maximum of $2.05 a bushel to a mini- 
mum of $1.55 instead of the $1.80-$1.20 
range prevailing under the old agree- 
ment. Annual export quotas were 
assigned as follows: United States, 270 
million bushels; Canada 250 million; 
Australia 75 million; and France 367 
thousand bushels. Import quotas range 
from 177 million bushels for Britain and 
55 million bushels each to Germany and 
India to small amounts for Honduras and 


‘Iceland. 


Co-operative Credit—A Co-operative 
Credit Bill “to provide for the super- 
vision of central co-operative credit 
associations that may be incorporated by 
Parliament” received second reading in 
the House on April 17 and was referred 
to the Standing Committee on Banking 
and Commerce. The bill provides for 
the establishment of co-operative credit 
associations operating in more than one 
province, under the supervision of the 
superintendent of insurance. 
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THE MARKET FOR FARM PRODUCTS IN NEWFOUNDLAND 1948-1950 
W. C. SHIPLEY 


The development of agricultural production and marketing in Newfoundland is 
far from complete. Although factors such as climate and soil would seem to preclude 
the establishment of a large scale agricultural economy, an increase in production to 
supply a larger proportion of the home market demand appears quite possible. 
Accordingly, Newfoundland farmers, encouraged by the Provincial government, 
are directing their efforts toward greater production of the commodities which are 
well adapted to Newfoundland conditions and which can compete successfully with 
the non-local products. 

In the summer of 1950 the Economics Division of the Canada Department of 
Agriculture, at the request of and in co-operation with the Department of Natural 
Resources of Newfoundland, undertook a marketing study in that province. Speci- 
fically, the project was designed to determine the market for farm products in New- 
foundland over the two-year period April 1, 1948 to March 31, 1950. This was the 
first study of its type undertaken in Canada’s newest province. Other objectives of 
the study were: 

(1) to determine what proportion of the total market requirements for the two- 
year period ending March 31, 1950 was produced within Newfoundland and 
what proportion was supplied from other sources; 

(2) to make a comparison between the market, together with sources of origin of 
farm products, as it existed during the twelve months immediately preceding 
Newfoundland’s entry into Confederation and the twelve months immediately 
following Confederation. 


NATURE OF THE AREA 


Location.—The Island of Newfoundland, triangular in shape, is situated at the 
mouth of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. On the north the Strait of Belle Isle separates it 
from the coast of Labrador, only twelve miles distant at the narrowest point. On 
the southwest, Cabot Strait separates the Island Province from Cape Breton Island 
by some 98 miles. Newfoundland has a total area of approximately 42,700 square 
miles, which is nearly half the size of the United Kingdom. The Island’s rocky 
coastline is pierced with numerous coves and inlets and on the east coast, particularly, 
there are many large bays which provide sheltered harbours. The coastline of the 
Island is estimated to have a total length of about 6,000 miles. 


Population.—The population of Newfoundland (not including Labrador) was 
353,526, according to the 1951 Census. Of this total, 154,795 were classed as urban 
dwellers and the remainder as rural. The metropolitan area of St. John’s, the 
capital, with its 67,749 residents and the 10,276 persons living in Corner Brook, the 
second city of the Island, made up slightly over 50 per cent of the urban population. 
Approximately 42 per cent of the Island’s total population is located on the Avalon 
Peninsula, in the south-east corner of the province. 


Agriculture.—Up to the present time, agriculture in Newfoundland has not been 
important commercially. Much of the farming on the Island is of the subsistence 
type and is carried on in conjunction with the fishing industry. Newfoundlanders 
are by tradition fishermen and since the fishing and growing seasons coincide, to a 
great extent, agricultural pursuits are limited. However, the production of vegetables, 
and to a lesser extent meat and dairy products, to help supply the needs of these 
people, points up the real value of this type of farming. Although good farming land 
is not abundant in Newfoundland there are areas which have productive soil. These 
are principally the Codroy and Humber Valleys on the west coast and the St. John’s 
area on the Avalon Peninsula. It is mainly in these three regions that the full-time 
farmers have settled. The 1951 Census of Agriculture indicated that there were 
3,626 farms in Newfoundland but only 780 of these were classed as commercial. 

Climate.—Newfoundland has a temperate, marine climate but is cooler than 


_ other coastal areas in the same latitude because of the cold Labrador current which 


sweeps along the east and west coasts. The summer season is short and inclined 
to be cool although brief warm spells do occur. The winter is long but is not very 
severe and sub-zero temperatures are not common in the coastal areas. Although 
the frost-free period on the Island compares favourably with that of many other 
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parts of Canada, the lack of steady sunshine and existence of lower night tempera- 
tures somewhat retard growth during the season. Precipitation is abundant and is 
fairly evenly distributed throughout the year. 

Transporiation.—The single track, narrow-gauge railway line which winds its 
way some 547 miles across the Island frorn St. John’s on the east coast to Port aux 
Basques on the west coast is the most important transportation link within the 
Island. Port aux Basques is connected with North Sydney on Cape Breton Island 
by regular ferry service. In addition to the main line service, branch lines on the 
Avalon Peninsula connect the main centres with St. John’s. Other branch lines join 
the north-east coast ports of Bonavista and Lewisporte with the main line. 

Water transportation is naturally of great importance to the inhabitants of the 
Island and this importance is emphasized by the fact that a large proportion of the 
people live in coastal settlements. Steamship services operated by the railway pro- 
vide regular calls at these “‘outports” and are timed to meet the needs of the people. 
Private schooners used in the fishing industry also provide invaluable service in 
carrying supplies to smaller coastal settlements. Steamship connections with ports 
in Canada, the United States and Europe are supplied by various companies. 

As yet, road transportation has not developed to an adequate degree. On the 
Avalon Peninsula, however, considerable attention has been given to road building. 
The paved highway portion is limited and confined to the St. John’s area but there 
are hundreds of miles of gravel-surfaced roads joining the towns of the Peninsula. 
The road work which is at present in progress will link the existing routes on the 
Avalon Peninsula with those extending from Gander, Grand Falls and Corner Brook 
to form a trans-island route from St. John’s to Port aux Basques. 

Newfoundland’s Gander airport occupies an important position on the air route 
between North America and Europe, and Torbay airport near St. John’s is the eastern 
terminus for Trans-Canada Airlines domestic flights . 


EXTENT OF THE MARKET 


Market Receipis.—The total value of agricultural commodities sold through 
commercial channels from April 1, 1948 to March 31, 1949 amounted to almost $18:-8 
million. For the following year (the first year after Newfoundland’s entry into 
Confederation) this total rose to approximately $21-4 million. 

In terms of quantity (Table 1), vegetables were the most important commodity 
sold in each of the years under review as over 56 million pounds were marketed in 
1948-49 and over 63-7 million pounds the next year. On the all-important dollar 
basis, however, meats far surpassed vegetables in both years. In 1948-49 the total 
value of meats sold amounted to almost $8:7 million and in 1949-50 this value 
increased to $10-:5 million. 

Dairy products were of considerable importance to the market during the two- 
year period. Although the total weight sold dropped from about 19 million pounds 
in 1948-49 to 17:8 million in 1949-50 the total value increased from $3,259,000 to 
almost $3,284,000. Canned milk was the most important single item in this group. 

Fruit was another important commodity sold on the Newfoundland market. 
Although the 14-9 million pounds sold in 1949-50 represented a drop from the 16-8 
million pounds marketed the previous year and the dollar value declined slightly 
from the 1948-49 level of nearly $1-4 million, the amounts involved are substantial. 

Second only to vegetables in quantity sold, feed and feed grains command an 
important position on the market. Slightly over 35 million pounds were sold in 
1949-50 which represented an increase of approximately six million pounds over 
sales in the previous year. Because of lower prices, the increase in value over the 
1948-49 level of nearly $1-2 million was quite small. 

Quantities of hay sold were substantial although there was a drop from almost 
7,300 tons in 1948-49 to 5,800 tons the following year. Because of reduced prices the 
decline in dollar value was somewhat larger, proportionately, than the decline in 
tonnage. 

Other farm products sold were of lesser importance although the value of 
livestock marketed exceeded $1 million in 1949-50. 

From 1948-49 to 1949-50 the total quantity of vegetables, meats and feeds sold 
increased while that of fruit, dairy products and hay decreased. On a dollar basis, 
eee dairy products and feeds increased while vegetables, fruit and hay declined 
slightly. 
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Commercial Marketings of Local Commodities.—The figures appearing in Table 1 
under the heading of “Local” are based on information obtained from a sample of 
Newfoundland farmers. Their sales to wholesalers, retailers and householders over 
the two-year period commencing April 1, 1948 were obtained and then expanded 
to give the amounts shown in the tables. 


Vegetables represented the main commodity group on a weight basis. Over 20 
million pounds valued at some $594,000 were sold in 1949-50 as compared with 
nearly 20-4 million pounds, worth $675,000, the previous year. Meats and shell eggs 
were also important to the local marketings and in 1949-50 their values exceeded 
$173,000 and $122,000 respectively. 


Although only small amounts of local feed grains were available for marketing, 
sales of hay approached 480 tons in 1949-50. 


In 1949-50 approximately 32 per cent of the market demand for vegetables, 11 
per cent of the demand for eggs and 51 per cent of the live poultry requirements 
were supplied through sales of the local product; the preceding year local supplies 
of vegetables, eggs and live poultry amounted to 36 per cent, 12 per cent and 51 per 
cent respectively. 





Table 1.—Commercial Marketings of Agricultural Commodities in Newfoundland 
1948-49 and 1949-50 





























Non-Local Lecal Total Marketings 
Commodity Unit — 

1948-49 1949-59 1948-49 1949-50 1948-49 1949-50 

ATs APRN Pin Pope. i, i ksh idiots 000 lb. 16,822 14,897 3 3 16,825 14,900 
resOE aD aww ile ace casas o | O0OIb: Dodou 43,595 20,395 20 tok 06, 12 63,726 
PEAS Mr hes nice ae ak 000 lb. 27,953 29,439 455 452 28,408 29,891 
Nairy Prouuebss?s. 025... co... 000 Ibi. 18,952 17,795 13 14 18, 965 17, 809 
Resessed. DOWLLEY.. 4. ss.4o0..% 41 VOO Lb: 554 I eae — — 554 292 
ese (shell) oo. .c. 6. .....-.| O00 doz, 898 1 P4135) 128 161 1,026 1,426 
Eggs (powdered and frozen)..} 000 lb. 20 20 — — yds 27 
PereIpOmley cover eee en. Head 29, 787 25, 660 30, 754 25,905 60, 541 Oo 
PRVESUCKGK Vin og cee waren See aes Dy ead 7,648 10, 258 433 512 8, 076 10,770 
Davestock products. ..:....... 000 Ib. 15 2 2 3 17 5 
Feed and feed grains.........| 000 1b. 29, 062 35,000 3 14 29,065 35, 069 
12SEC ae he OR Tons 6, 887 5, 845 All 479 7,298 5, 824 
POU teres i a cite)  OOOdb. 202 657 — — 202 657 
Me et vin dect coe ae a 000 lb. 7 4 —- - an 4 














a Fluid milk not included. 


Commercial Marketings of Non-Local Commodities.—Agricultural commodities 
shipped into Newfoundland from other parts of Canada, the United States and other 
countries constituted the bulk of the market requirements for the period April 1, 1948 
to March 31, 1950. Practically all of the important items such as fruits, meats, 
dairy products and feeds came from sources outside the Island. Only in vegetables, 
eggs and live poultry did the local product form an important part of the market 
requirements. 

Quantities of vegetables shipped into Newfoundland surpassed those of all other 
farm products. In 1948-49 close to 35-8 million pounds were sold and in 1949-50 this 
amount increased to almost 43:6 million. Dollar value increased to approximately 
$1,554,000 in the second year. In 1949-50 meats exceeded $10 million and represented 
almost one-half of the total value of all products sold. 

Dairy products, consisting mainly of canned milk, butter and cheese, amounted 
to almost 19 million pounds, valued at some $3:3 million in 1948-49. The following 
year the quantity decreased to 17-8 million pounds but the overall value increased 
slightly. Quantities of fruit marketed showed a somewhat similar drop from 16:8 
million pounds to about 14-9 million and the value dropped from approximately 
$1,391,000 to $1,308,000. 

Commercial feed and feed grains ranked next to vegetables in quantity sold. 
In 1949-50 sales increased by nearly six million pounds to reach just over 35 million 
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pounds. The 1949-50 value of some $1,239,000 was only slightly above that of the 
previous year because of reduced prices of feed grains. Quantities of hay sold 
declined from some 6,887 tons in 1948-49 to 5,845 tons in 1949-50. 


ORIGIN OF NON-LOCAL COMMODITIES 
The origin of farm products shipped to Newfoundland from April 1, 1948 to 
March 31, 1949 and for the twelve-month period immediately following is presented 
in Table 2. It must be pointed out, however, that not in all cases was the particular 


Table 2.— Origin of Major Non-Loca!l Commodities 1948-49 and 1949-50 




















phon Dai Feed 
Origin Year Fruit ee Meats airy |and Feed Hay 
tables Products Cone 
— 000 lb. — Tons 
Prince Edward Island........ 1948-49 11 6,651 101 165 918 “188 
1949-50 190 21,344 927 ile 526 913 
Nova Scotia.................| 1948-49 Sono 11,149 7,864 3, 930 8,150 2,562 
1949-50 7,344 12-217 7,663 4,063 4,580 1,510 
New? Bruns wiGk vac ci..c «ots 1 LOEB S19 4) ee cer ee ac rl See te eal ee” ch eae ee ey Se 152 
1949-50 83 759 1,767 1,032 586 2,868 
ire ecstacy coer te ster ae Crs 1948-49 510 2,780 2,845 2,251 13,955 2,202 
1949-50 766 1,930 3,197 9,997 17,978 24 
COnGATION. Moen Cet ec cee 1948-49 76 157 1,020 139 168° 7] ees ae 
1949-50 306 4,833 2,679 2, 266 9,086 14 
Manito ie ake. enue oe oe 19ASH49 =~ We oho Metre gee | oaks Pee ee Ee ek eee Laie i en 
1949-50 |.......... 60 280 6 Pa eel tA enetk 
DACkRiC he Wale. urect. com ake je ce 62 a ee eee Gen ere TT rn coy eS (Ne ee ii | er LP Oke aye 
O49 SD OFS. 2B  Rekec as tacilice: eee ewe eae creer ek ee aa cae ae ae 25 16 
A lherinace Sos aees one 1Q4AS=40 tar) 5), Pe a eee ee eee ae] ers a rn) ee | 
1949—50 blip creas esc ene TOG sep | 2:28 ae oS ekg ee | ese eae 
British Columbia............| 1948-49 T3701 8a Pe ells oe aed Geel: sete ee he | ee eaten | eee 
1949-50 1,688 BT hl. SBbae cd loca Bee | ee eee 
Canadian Origin Not Known.| 1948-49 1,702 10,076 4,168 2,534 3, 867 1,756 
1949-508 Weucs 5c aces VO seh sees ass 0th RA | | ee 
Ganadars Nees 1948-49 7,961 39,813 15,998 9,019 27,058 6,860 
1949-59 10,377 41,219 17,219 17,675 34,992 5,345 
WiniLeds tates aa iaces.cacutaon 1948-49 8,570 4,333 Tso 9,635 1,985 27 
1949-50 4,405 { 2,139 12,218 20 O34 |. packer 
United dinedoms..7.024% 5... 35% 1948-49 18 164 | 60 Li ie See 
1O49=50 05) os Cowan 12 2 bP re ey eee ce So Aon, 
Others Oreie.. hc fea etiaio.0s 1948-49 273 447 809 238 Pn aes 
1949-50 115 DO wel a vgn i rae DE ie TRIE or sad 
Total (Foreign)........... 1948=49 8,861 4,944 11,955 9,933 2,004 27 
1949-50 4,520 2,089 12,220 120 63:7). ae eee 
Grand Total.............. 1948-49 16,822 35,707 27,958 18,952 29,062 6,887 


1949-50 14,897 43,595 29,439 17,795 35,055 5,345 





commodity produced in the province or country shown but was shipped from there 
direct to Newfoundland. The province of Nova Scotia, for example, did not produce 
all of the various commodities as indicated in the table. Much of the fruit (particu- 
larly citrus) was grown in the United States, exported to dealers in Nova Scotia and 
then shipped to Newfoundland. The source of the survey data, however, did not 
in each instance indicate the exact point of origin. This type of discrepancy does 
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not alter the significance of the figures pertaining to the other provinces and foreign 
countries to the same degree. In most cases the extent to which each supplied the 
Newfoundland market is indicated in the table. 

There was a sharp drop in imports from the United States, the United Kingdom 
and other countries from 1948-49 to 1949-50. Fruit imports declined from about 8-9 
million pounds to’'4-5 million, vegetables from some 4-9 million pounds to 2-4 million 
and dairy products from nearly 10 million pounds to only about 120,000 pounds. 
Feed and feed grains shipped into Newfoundland from these countries declined from 
over two million pounds to 63,000 pounds. Imports of meats increased slightly 
although they did not rise much above the 1948-49 level of almost 12 million pounds. 

The trend in shipments of agricultural products from other provinces of Canada 
contrasted sharply with that followed by exports from other countries. In 1949-50 
quantities of fruit, vegetables, dairy products and feeds, except hay, rose considerably 
above those for the previous twelve-month period. Fruit shipped increased from 
approximately eight million pounds to over ten million, vegetable shipments rose from 
just under 31 million pounds to over 41 million, dairy products almost doubled from 
the 1948-49 level of nine million pounds and feed and feed grains increased from some 
27 million pounds to almost 35 million. Meats from various parts of Canada increased 
in a somewhat similar manner to those from other countries. The 1949-50 level of 
slightly over 17 million pounds represented an increase of just over one million 
pounds from the previous year. 

Supplies of agricultural products shipped to Newfoundland from Nova Scotia, 
Quebec and Ontario accounted for a large proportion of the market requirements. 
Prince Edward Island also shipped sizeable amounts of each commodity, those of 
vegetables predominating; they rose from 6-7 million pounds in 1948-49 to over 21 
million in 1949-50. Shipments of fruit, principally apples, from British Columbia 
increased from approximately 137,000 pounds in 1948-49 to almost 1:7 million pounds 
in 1949-50. 


Summary.—-1) The total value of agricultural commodities sold commercially 
in Newfoundland from April 1, 1949 to March 31, 1950 amounted to approximately 
$21-4 million of which slightly under $1 million was spent on farm products of New- 
foundland origin. In the previous twelve-month period total commercial marketings 
“were valued at some $18-8 million, products from Newfoundland having about the 
same value as in 1949-50. 

2) Vegetables were the most important commodity grown and sold by the New- 
foundland farmer over the two-year period; local growers supplied 36 per cent of the 
total market demands in 1948-49 and 31 per cent in 1949-50. 

3) Although the market demand for farm products increased in Newfoundland 
during the twelve-month period immediately following Newfoundland’s entry into 
Confederation, imports from the United States, the United Kingdom and other 
countries dropped considerably during this period. In sharp contrast, shipments 
from other provinces of Canada to Newfoundland increased by sizeable amounts 
for the year beginning April 1, 1949. Lower prices to the Newfoundland purchaser, 
in some instances brought about by reduced transportation rates and the lifting of 
certain duties, probably contributed to this increase in agricultural shipments from 
the other provinces. 


PRICE INDEXES AND FARM INCOME 
F. M. SCHRADER 


In the face of declining prices for agricultural products, costs of goods and 
services used in production are continuing to increase. Although this may appear to 
indicate a “squeeze” on agriculture and perhaps even an agricultural depression, a 
closer examination of the meaning of price indexes reveals that this is not a new 
or extraordinary situation. 

The indicators of declining prices received in agriculture and the indicators of 
increasing costs of production are indexes of prices per unit of commodities and 
services. Although indexes are useful for showing changes in price per unit, they 
do not reveal changes in net returns to agriculture, and it is net returns to farmers 
as individuals and as a group which is the important measure. An examination of 
the method of constructing index numbers and the meaning of these indicators is 
necessary for a full interpretation of the situation which has developed. 
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In addition, an examination of the forces influencing prices will show that the 
“squeeze” of costs on prices received is not peculiar to the year 1952. It will be 
seen to be a force which is always present for individuals and groups of farmers as 
well as other businessmen. 


Prices Received by Farmers.—The levels of and month-to-month changes in 
prices received by farmers are measured by the index! of farm prices of agricultural 
products. This is a single figure representing an average for prices of the numerous 
products raised on Canadian farms. Prices of these commodities are quoted in terms 
of different units such iaas pounds, hundredweight, bushels, dozen, and boxes. Some 
commodities are more valuable per unit than others. Some are produced in greater 
quantity and are therefore a more important source of farm income than others. In 
order to average the prices of commodities quoted in different units and of different 
importance in production, the individual prices were weighted according to the 
average production of the period 1935 to 1939. For any given year the index is the 
base period production valued at current prices compared with the base period 
production valued at base period prices. 

An index computed in this manner can only indicate average changes in price 
per unit. It cannot indicate changes in income because production of the current 
year is not considered. A price index would tend to understate income because low 
prices are often a reflection of high output. Total income from the sale of this 
higher output, even at lower prices, may be as great as or greater than the total 
income from the sale of a smaller output at somewhat higher prices. The index 
for a year of lower prices and higher output is computed from only the base year 
price and production, and the current year’s price. For example, in 1940-41 the 
average farm price of wheat was 57 cents a bushel, 11 cents less than in the base 
period 1935-39. However, because production in 1940-41 was larger than in the base 
period (540 million compared with 312 million), the total farm value of wheat was 
$310 million in 1940-41 as compared with an average of $211 million in the base 
period. 


Prices Paid for Commodities and Services Used by Farmers.—The level and 
change in tthe level of prices paid by farmers is measured by the index! of prices 
of commodities and services used by farmers. This index, like the index of prices 
received by farmers, indicates changes in the average price per unit of a fixed 
number of commodities and services used in farm production. The weight ascribed 
to each price is the same year after year and is based upon a survey of farm costs 
carried out in 1938. It is‘a measure of changes in the average price per unit of items 
which entered farm costs in 1938. It is not a measure of actual costs of production. 


Farm Income from the Sale of Agricultural Producits.—The gross cash income! 
from the sale of farm products is the total value of all farm products sold during a 
given period. It is computed by multiplying the price per unit by the total number 
of units of each commodity sold at those prices. In contrast, the index of farm prices 
is the current price per unit multiplied by the total number of units sold in the base 
period compared with the base period price per unit multiplied by the total number 
of units sold in tthe base period. 

Net farm income! is computed by deducting costs of production from gross cash 
income. Costs of production are determined in the aggregate by estimating the 
total quantity of goods and services used in production and multiplying by prices per 
unit. These estimates of total costs of production differ from the index of com- 
modities and services used by farmers. The cost of production estimate is based on 
prices and quantities of the same year. In contrast, the index of costs is a compari- 
son of current prices of base period quantities with base period prices and quantities. 
Thus the estimate of cost of production reflects farmers’ efforts to adjust costs to 
new conditions. An example of this is the introduction of labour saving devices 
when wage rates are high. 

During the past decade total farm cash income increased more rapidly than total 
costs of operation. As a result, net farm income increased. During the prewar 
period 1935-39 it averaged $325 million a year. By 1948 it was $1-7 billion, more 
than five times the prewar average. In 1950 it dropped to slightly under $1-5 billion 
but rose again to the $2 billion level in 1951 and 1952. 





1 Computed and published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, Canada. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF LAND 
CLASSIFICATION IN NORTHERN SASKATCHEWAN 


Meee OTUTT 


Land is used to satisfy some of the most important human wants; its use is a 
social process involving the relation of man and his institutions to the land itself. 
In suggesting a classification of land in Northern Saskatchewan according to its 
highest or most desirable use one must consider the social objectives. Agricultural 
economists may wish to develop a set of principles or rules which could be used as 
a guide in the formulation of private and public policy for the control and use of 
natural resources. This guide would also be useful to those who are concerned with 
land administration problems. The main problem is to reconcile the various uses 
of unoccupied crown lands in the best interests of the public. 

More specifically, the land economist has to study problems involving a choice 
among alternative uses for land; use for agriculture, forestry, wildlife, recreation, 
protection of the headwaters of streams and rivers or for a variety of purposes. He 
is also concerned with the use of mineral and water resources and the use of land 
for the development of transportation and urban facilities. 

The principle of comparative advantage must be kept in mind in arriving at 
judgments concerning changes in patterns of land use that will maximize social net 
returns, and alternative opportunities for people now living in the area must be given 
careful study. 

The land use pattern should be so designed as to ensure adequate returns to the 
land users. These returns should (a) exceed operating costs, including capital replace- 
ments incident to the land use pattern; (b) insure the maintenance or improvement of 
the land; (c) allow the various classes of society to obtain an income sufficient to meet 
their levels or standards of living; (d) meet the costs of required public services from 
income within the area or from outside incomes if the anticipated benefits warrant 
the cost of the services. The general objective of economic land classification is the 
projection of a trend in patterns of land use which will increase the net returns to 
the users of the land. 

In planning the use of the land, account must be taken of its physical charac- 
teristics, of the economic forces which influence its value, and of the social institutions 
prevailing in the community. 

The physical characteristics will determine the kinds and amounts and the 
quality of products that can be derived from the land. The economic location, on 
the other hand, will have a marked influence on costs of production and marketing 
and tegether with the physical properties of the land will determine the size of the 
farm returns. Anticipated farm returns or estimated chances for financial success 
motivate the farmer’s decisions and are one of the most common criteria used in land 
classification. 

The range of agricultural land use possibilities is determined by the physical 
inventory and the agronomic evaluation of the soil types. The economic classification 
is a problem of choice among alternative uses. Its solution lies in ascertaining, 
within the limits of agronomic adaptation, the highest economic use of land resources 
under existing and predictable economic, social and technological conditions. The 
economic aspect of land classification is much more dynamic than the physical aspect, 
in that it is based not only on the more stable physical characteristics of the land, 
but aiso on economic conditions which are subject to changes from year to year. 

In making a choice among various types of land use the individual operator 
appraises the comparative costs and returns associated with these different types of 
land use. Because land is only one of the factors of production, the cost of produc- 
tion is not determined solely by land, and therefore the highest economic use of land 
is determined by the relationship of the land with various combinations of labour 
and capital. Total costs of production in relation to prospective returns will be the 
final determinants of the choice made among possible uses. 

Society is interested in, and in many ways exercises some control over the 
individual’s choice of land use. Public interest is concerned with social costs and 
returns, distribution of the returns, and the incidence of the costs over a longer 
period than are individual or group interests. Regarding land classification, public 
interest is most commonly expressed in terms of resource conservation and of 
standards and costs of public services as influenced by settlement policies and patterns. 
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There are undoubtedly cases in which exploitative use of land is of greater 
advantage to the individual whereas conservative use is in the best interests of the 
public. In Northern Saskatchewan there are tracts of unoccupied land physically 
adapted to farming and large enough to permit the economic operation of a group 
of farms but of such a small total area and so isolated that the provision of public 
services would result in excessive costs to the public. 


An economic classification of unoccupied and forested land for agricultural use 
can be based on the budget approach. This method usually starts with a land and 
soil inventory; an appraisal of the climatic environment; assumptions as to the 
adaptability of the main crops and livestock; and estimated yields. Use should be 
made of the soil and climatic data, legal survey of the location, aerial photographs 
and occupancy data. Assumptions as to the adaptability of crops are based on 
agronomic information provided by research agencies such as the Experimental 
Farms Service and also from economic land settlement and farm business studies 
conducted in adjacent occupied farm fringe areas. Information on crop yields in 
comparable areas can be obtained from these and other sources. 


Regarding prices to be used in estimating cash receipts and costs, care must be 
taken to portray the price relationships that have prevailed in recent years and 
future price relationships and levels that appear to be within a reasonable range 
of probability. Future prices, in effect, may go either up or down in relation to 
each other and prices of all farm products may fluctuate widely over a period of 
some years. In spite of the difficulties encountered in attempting to forecast these 
prices they should be given as much weight as historical prices in budgeting work. 
Thus, it may be advisable to work out a few alternative budgets, based on different 
price situations, including for example, assumed relative prices, five- or ten-year 
average prices, low prices for the main commodities produced on the farm, and a 
general level of low prices for all commodities. The farmer will also find it 
especially rewarding if he prepares budgets for different ways of operating his farm; 
that is, if he compares alternative lines or methods of production. This type of 
planning will help to suggest: (1) what kinds and acreages of crops should be grown; 
(2) what kinds and numbers of livestock should be raised; and (3) the amounts of 
labour required with different kinds of power and equipment. The budgeting tech- 
nique will also provide some indication of the amount of money that may be invested 
in a building or a piece of equipment. The budgeting technique can be applied to 
a farming area as well as to an individual farm. People concerned with the 
development of a particular area will use it as a guide in determining the type or 
types of land use—agricultural, forest or other—best adapted and most likely to 
contribute to the optimum development of the area. Budgeting data and other 
available information may then be compared with information pertaining to actual 
farms of various sizes and types of tenure in areas with similar physical charac- 
teristics, and where economic conditions may be presumed to give a reliable preview 
of the conditions to be expected in the area of planned development. For Northern 
Saskatchewan, soil and economic surveys provide an abundance of data on soil and 
climatic conditions, sources, supply and quality of water, land utilization and produc- 
tivity, sizes and types of farms, sources of farm receipts and farm expenses, farm 
indebtedness and farm capital, and other aspects of farm business organization. 


But in planning the use of land on an area basis one must also take into account 
a variety of other uses such as use for the preservation of wildlife, the exploitation, 
maintenance, conservation or improvement of mineral and water resources, forest 
and recreational land, the development of transportation facilities and the provision 
of land for urban development. In Northern Saskatchewan the main consideration 
other than agricultural use is forest use. The forest potential must be evaluated in 
terms of sustained yield production and anticipated net returns. 


Regarding agricultural use, the main factors to be considered in land classification 
in Northern Saskatchewan are the following: 


(a) Agricultural potentialities—the net income-producing capacity of the land 
under typical farm organization, considering: 
(i) Physical productivity (related to soil rating) ; 
(ii) Type of farming adaptation; 
(i111) Comparative operating, capital maintenance and soil maintenance coasts. 
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(b) Joint use potentialities: 
(i) Forest grazing; 
(ii) Complementary farm and forest use—where an operator might have a farm 
business and a small forest unit; 
(iii) Supplementary forest income used for farming—work in lumber camps, mills 
and other outside forest work or income. 


(c) Costs of conversion from forest to agricultural use: 
(i) Clearing, breaking and land development costs; 


(ii) Waiting and ripening costs—loss of alternative forest income during establish- 
ment for agricultural production use. 


(d) Social costs of agricultural settlement—related to minimum size of settle- 
ment areas, distance from established facilities and settlement: 
(i) Costs of transportation, service and social facilities; 


(ii) Amount of tax revenue providing self-sustaining settlement; 
(iii) Net social cost of agricultural settlement. 


(e) Interrelation of agriculture with alternative uses: 

(i) Effects of agricultural settlement on wild life, and recreational resources on the 
settlement fringe; 

(ii) Effects of agriculture on costs of forest production; 

(ili) Other beneficial or disadvantageous effects of agriculture on non-agricultural use. 

In conclusion it may be said that in planning the development of an individual 
farm or an agricultural area one must aim at securing “the highest-profit combination 
of uses’! for different parcels of land. 

One of the best methods of finding this optimum combination of uses is the 
budget method. Errors may be made in forecasting market prices and technological 
changes but the budget method is less likely than most other methods to lead to 
poor judgment in the planning of land use. 


FARM OWNERSHIP IN QUEBEC 
A. GOSSELIN 


This article, the third of a series on farm ownership in Quebec,” deals with farm 
investment in 1950 as compared with investment at the time of farm acquisition, 
capital needed to acquire and maintain farm ownership, transfer of ownership to the 
next generation, and sources of credit available to prospective farm owners. 


Farm Investment in 1950 and When Acquired.—The estimated value of real 
estate, equipment and livestock on 560 farms in 1950 and the investment at the time 
the farms were acquired are given in Table 1. On the basis of 1950 values, invest- 
ment in real estate averaged $8,631 per farm; machinery and equipment $2,403; 
livestock $2,459; or $13,493 for total investment which is about double the $6,681 
invested at time of acquisition. Compared with values at time of acquisition, this 
represents an average increase in investment of 83 per cent for real estate, 146 per 





Table 1.—Estimated Average Farm Investment in 1959 Compared with That at Time of 
Acquisition, 566 Quebec Farms 









































Estimated Average Investment 
Land and Machinery ae - 
Period of Farms Buildings and Equipment | Livestock | Total 
Acquisition |Reporting ai | ane sea=| ‘i 
When en r Then < Then 
Acquired | Ba Acquired | 1950 Acquired 1950 Acquired | 1950 
— dollars — 
Before 1915..... 38 2,965 | 8,697 443 | 2,125 450 | 2,284 3,858 | 13,106 
1915-1929....... 166 5,063 | 9,600 910 |; 2,826 932 | 3,032 6,905 | 15,458 
1930-1939....... 169 4,090 | 8,531 908 | 2,450 838 | 2,455 5,836 | 13,436 
1940-1950....... 187 5,324 | 7,696 1,190 | 2,210 1,280 | 2,067 7,794 | 11,973 
All Farms...... 560 A,714 8,631 977 2,493 $99 2,459 6,681 | 13,493 











——___—_——- 








1Black, J. D. Introduction to Economics for Agriculture. New York, The Macmillan 
Company. 1953. p. 585. 
2The Economic Annalist, October 1952, pp. 112-115 and February 1953, pp. 11-14. 
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Table 2.—Percentage Distribution of Farms According to Value of Machinery, Livestock, Real 
Estate and Total Investment in 1956, 569 Quebec Farms 
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————— 

SO tallest eee ee 100-0 100-0 Total sues ae 100-0 103-0 























cent for equipment and 148 per cent for livestock. The comparative figures presented 
in Table 1 also indicate that the greatest increases were experienced by those farms 
which had been owned by the operators for the longest periods. 

The increase in the market value of the farms since their acquisition is due 
partly to the high level of prices prevailing in 1950 and partly to increases in the size 
of farms and to improved buildings and greater mechanization. A large proportion of 
the owners started farming with a low investment in machinery, equipment and 


livestock. They gradually increased these types of investment and some owners also . 


acquired additional land and built a new house, a new barn or other farm buildings. 

Farms acquired before 1915 averaged 98-7 acres per farm when acquired and 
161-3 acres in 1950. Smaller increases were recorded for each of the other groups 
according to the length of time since acquisition. The average size at the time of 
acquisition was 109 acres as compared with 127-4 acres in 1950. 

Further information on the estimated investment on Quebec farms in 1950 is 
presented in Table 2. More than half of the farms had an investment in machinery, 
equipment and livestock ranging between $1,000 and $3,000. Real estate was valued 
at less than $5,000 on 20 per cent of the farms and from $5,000 to $10,000 on 48 per 
cent of the farms. Total investment amounted to less than $10,000 on close to 
one-third of the farms, ranged from $10,000 to $15,000 on another third and exceeded 
$15,000 on the remainder of the farms. 

In addition to the capital required to buy, equip and stock a farm, the owner- 
operator needs operating capital to pay for his hired labour and purchase fertilizers, 
spray materials, feed, seed and other supplies. The amount of operating capital 
required depends on the type of farming and the size of the farm business; it may 
vary from a few hundred to several thousand dollars a year. 


Table 3.—Percentage Distribution of Farms According to Expenditures on Buildings for Improve- 
ments, Remodelling and New Construction since Acquisition, 544 Quebec Farms 
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Range in Amount of Expenditures before 1930 from 1939 to 1950 
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Replacement capital must be built up out of current earnings. A farmer usually 
buys ia farm only once in his lifetime but he must renew most of his equipment 
about once every 15 or 20 years. Similarly, he must make capital expenditures for 
repairs, improvements and the remodelling of existing buildings or the construction 
of new ones. About $2,500 per farm, on the average, had been spent on buildings 
since the farms included in the study were acquired; nearly half spent less than 
$2,000 and the other half spent a larger amount. 

Expenditures on buildings reported by the owners who acquired their farms 
between 1930 and 1950 were about the same as for the owners who acquired their 
farms between 1900 and 1930 (Table 3). 


Financing of Capital Requiremenis.—The securing of capital needed to start 
farming as an owner-operator is a difficult problem, particularly for young men who 
did not inherit all or part of a farm business. In many cases, the father and the 
son combine their financial resources to make a down payment and provide the 
security required to secure a mortgage loan for the balance of the purchase price 
and operate the farm jointly for a few years. Inheritence or parental assistance 
during the early years of farm acquisition are the principal means by which most 
farmers’ sons attain farm ownership. 

An ,attempt was made to determine the amount of financial assistance which 
farm owners can provide for the establishment of their sons on farms. Of the farm 
owners 50 years of age or over, 52 per cent reported that they could not give any 
assistance; six per cent reported that they could supply less than one-quarter of the 
cash required, 11 per cent indicated that they could provide one-quarter to one-half 
of the amount required, nine per cent could provide one-half or more, and 22 per 
cent felt they could provide all the cash required. 


Transfer of Ownership.—It has always been a matter cf pride in Quebec to have 
ownership of the home farm remain in the family from generation to generation. 
Many farms have been transferred from father to son since they were originally 
settled. In the areas first settled under the French regime, there are farms which 
have been in the same family name for over 300 years. 

Farm ownership is transferred from generation to generation according to three 
main types of arrangement: (1) complete transfer of the farm during the lifetime of 
the owner; (2) transfer plans made during the lifetime of the owner, to take effect 
at his death; and (3) distribution of the owner’s farm property according to the 
provisions of inheritance when the farm had not been transferred according to either 
of the other two types of arrangements. 

Sixty per cent of the farm owners included in the study were under 50 years of 
age and could not provide much information concerning the future establishment 
of their sons. Of the farm owners who were 50 years of age or over, 41 per cent 
already had one or more sons established on farms. Twenty-three per cent reported 
one son established, 12 per cent reported two sons on their own farms and six per 
cent had three or more sons farming on their own. Within the same group, seven 
per cent had already transferred ownership of their farms to the next generation 
and 27 per cent had made plans to do so. 


Credit Facilities—Quebec farmers may secure long-term loans from commercial 
and private lenders and two government agencies—the Quebec Farm Credit Bureau 
organized in 1937, and the Canadian Farm Loan Board created in 1929 by the Parlia- 
ment of Canada to make long-term mortgage loans to Canadian farmers. 

The Quebec Farm Credit Bureau makes first mortgage loans to farmers up to 
75 per cent of the appraised value of the farm offered as security. The maximum 
amount of the individual loan is $7,000. Loans are repayable at the borrower’s 
choice in either 394 or 25 years. Under the 394-year plan, the interest rate is 24 
per cent per annum, payable semi-annually and the amortization rate 14 per cent per 
annum. Repayments of loans are made by annual payments (principal and interest) 
of $40 for each $1,000 of the loan in two semi-annual instalments of $20.00. 

Under the 25-year repayment plan, the interest rate is 3 per cent and the 
amortization rate is 2-714 per cent per annum. The annual payment of principal 
and interest is $57.14 per $1,000 of loan in two semi-annual instalments of $28.57. 
The interest rate on arrears is 5 per cent. Any loan may be prepaid in whole or in 
part at any time the borrower wishes to do so. Most of the loans are made under 
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the 393-year repayment plan. From 1937 to December 31, 1952, the Bureau granted 
37,591 loans, totalling $93-5 million. Of these, 14,369 loans representing about two- 
thirds of the total amount loaned, were made to young farmers to help them become 
farm owners. 


The Canadian Farm Loan Board.—The Canadian Farm Loan Board makes long- 
term mortgage loans to farmers up to 60 per cent of the appraised value of the farm 
(and and buildings) offered as security. Farmers may borrow up to $10,000 on a 
first mortgage and up to $12,000 on combined first and second mortgages. The interest 
rate is 5 per cent per annum with 53 per cent chargeable on arrears. All loans are 
repayable in equal annual or semi-annual instalments of combined principal and 
interest over a period of not more than 25 years. First mortgage loans are repayable 
in 24 annual instalments, but shorter terms may be selected. Under the 24-year 
plan, the annual payments amount to $7.25 per each $100 of loan. Second mortgage 
loans are repayable within six years, with interest at 53 per cent. 

Operating capital is provided to Quebec farmers by the Caisses Populaires 
Desjardins (Credit Union) as well as by commercial banks. Intermediate and short- 
term credit may be obtained under the provisions of the Farm Improvement Loans 
Act passed by the Parliament of Canada in 1944. All loans under this Act are made 
by the chartered banks, which are guaranteed against loss by the Federal Government 
up to ten per cent of the aggregate principal amount of loans made by each bank. 
The 1953 Amendment to the Act which was passed by the House of Commons on 
March 30th, increases the maximum individual loan from $3,000 to $4,000. The rate 
is 5 per cent simple interest. The repayment periods range from one to seven years 
depending upon the amount borrowed and the purpose for which the loan is granted. 

Once a farmer has secured the capital needed to acquire and operate a farm, 
his success depends upon the net cash income available for paying interest and 
principal on borrowed capital; his ability to retire his indebtedness depends on the 
level of his net cash income and the amount spent for living expenses. His ability 
to save money to help his children own a farm is the key to their success in the 
continuation of farm ownership from generation to generation. This is how some 
Quebec farmers have succeeded in owning a farm and helping from one to six sons 
start farming on their own. 

The study of farm ownership in Quebec during the last fifty years indicates that 
most young people start farming as owner-operators, either on the home farm acquired 
by deed or legacy or on another farm acquired with parental assistance. Only a small 
proportion of the farmers had ever operated a farm as tenants. 

According to the 1951 census, 94-3 per cent of the occupied farms of Quebec 
were operated by full owners; 2-8 per cent by part-owners and part-tenants; 1-0 per 
cent by managers and 1-9 per cent by tenants. The proportion of tenant-operated 
farms is the lowest for the last few decades. 

In recent years, however, capital needed to acquire and operate a farm has 
steadily increased. If this trend continues, it will be more difficult for a farmer to 
help one or more of his sons to become established on farms of their own. 

On the other hand, new developments in agriculture and new farm practices 
have helped farmers to operate their farms more efficiently and to secure higher 
incomes. For instance, new types of farm buildings—pole barns and loose housing— 
may be built at a much lower cost than the standard type of stanchion barns. 
Investment in farm machinery may be held down by the organization of machinery 
co-operatives which provide a legal basis whereby a group of farmers can own and 
operate machinery together. It is also possible to have some farm operations done 
on custom work more economically than by owning expensive machines which are 
used only a few days each year. 

New types of family farm business agreements—the so-called father and son 
arrangements—provide for sharing the income and management of the farm while 
both father and son operate the business, and the eventual ownership of the farm 
property by the son when the father and mother retire. 

Social legislation, such as family allowances and old age pensions, provide a 
new form of financial assistance to farm operators. Family allowances are very 
helpful to the farmer with a large family of young children. Old age pensions 
facilitate the retirement of the parents and the ‘transfer of the farm business to their 
children. 
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CATTLE PRODUCTION IN WESTERN SASKATCHEWAN 
AND EASTERN ALBERTA 


Sania GURKELL 


Problems of the Canadian cattle industry have been given increasing considera- 
tion in recent years, particularly in Western Canada. The demand for meat has 
increased, more emphasis has been given to cattle in dry and irrigated land utiliza- 
tion programs, and there is more “finish” feeding in Western Canada, especially in 
the irrigated areas of Alberta. 

This article describes some of the results of a livestock production study in 
Western Saskatchewan and Eastern Alberta in 1951-52. The study was conducted 
by the Economics Division in co-operation with the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation 
Administration and the Department of Farm Management of the University of 
Saskatchewan. 

The region studied comprised 17 census divisions, ten in Saskatchewan and seven 
in Alberta. 


Development of the Cattle Industry.—Production of cattle in the study area has 
been continuous since the 1870’s. It started under “open range” conditions in the 
southwestern part. Later, as settlement spread throughout the rest of the area, farm 
production became important. Cattle numbers have increased slowly but steadily 
during the past 75 years. Many problems and reverses were encountered, especially 
during the low price period of the 1920’s and the drought years of the 1930’s. A 
noticeable recovery took place in the 1940’s, reaching a peak in 1946. In general, 
however, cattle numbers have remained fairly stable during the past 30 years, follow- 
ing trends similar to those of Alberta, Saskatchewan and the whole of Canada 
(Table 1). The average farm cattle inventory in the study area during the last 30 
years was approximately 1-4 million head. This is fairly close to the Saskatchewan 
and Alberta averages and represents 16-7 per cent of the Canadian average for the 
same period. 


Table 1.—Cattle Population in the Study Area in Alberta, Saskatchewan and Canada, 1921-51 











Year Study Area Alberta Saskatchewan Canada 
— 000 head — 

GOT, ace ae eer te aaa Mes ages ele gee SPR 1,499 1, 384 1, 296 8,370 
D2 eee EY ere ences cess ate Re ae ate 1,256 1,169 1,160 7,818 
TGs or Bel ooh oe RE Mk oe Ne er 1,218 P25 1,189 7,973 
D3 GPa eee TR Ie a ate rye a ok cee Bae ARS oxi i632 1, 544 1,535 8,840 
OA ee OS ies: i Me Se el eee es cee ole 1,342 1,241 8,517 
NO 4 SONA een Med aces. ea: Se eee amen 1,574 1,600 1,498 9, 665 
THOUS L «0 slick ety ate or Seat eM Seater SCA ROP al Uo oe 1,448 11 tLe 1,275 8,371 
PA VOT ASO et ye 5 ec avs Sener PRL ches 1,421 1,391 1,313 8,508 











Source: Canada, Census of Agriculture, 1921-51 and Canada Year Book, 1950. 





Geographic Distribution of the Cattle Population.—Cattle production is widely 
scattered throughout the area. In 1951, every census division in the area reported 
50,000 or more cattle on farms (Table 2). The greatest concentrations were found in 
census divisions 7, 8, and 10 in Alberta where each district reported over 100,000 
head of cattle. The average density of cattle in these districts was 19-1, 30:9 and 
21-4 head, respectively, per square mile of land, compared with an average density 
for the whole area of 11:7 head. The Alberta section possessed a slightly greater 
concentration of cattle than the Saskatchewan section. The difference in intensity 
of cattle production between the study area and the remainder of the two provinces 
is shown in Figure 1. 

The various districts differ in the purposes for which cows and heifers were 
kept on farms. Cows and heifers kept mainly for beef purposes predominated in 
11 of the 17 census division (Table 2). The heavier concentrations of beef cows and 
heifers were found in the south and central districts whereas milk cows and heifers 
tended to predominate in the northern districts. 
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Place of Catile in Farm Organization.—In 1951, over 75 per cent of the occupied 
farms in the area reported cattle enterprises (Table 3). The proportion was slightly 
higher in the Alberta section than in the Saskatchewan section. A large number of 
the farms with cattle enterprises had some cows and heifers kept mainly for milk 
production. A much smaller number of farms kept cows and heifers for beef pur- 
poses, particularly in the Saskatchewan section. In the Alberta districts about 
one-half of the farms with cattle enterprises kept some cows and heifers mainly for 
beef purposes. 

The size of the cattle enterprises in different districts can be ascertained through 
a study of figures relating to average numbers of all cattle and of milk and beef cows 
and heifers per farm reporting these animals (Table 3). The largest cattle enterprises 
were found in the southwestern part of the area, particularly census divisions 4 in 


Table 2.—Number ef Cattle on Farms by Census Divisions, June 1, 1951 















































All Cattle Cows and Heifers 
Census Number Number Number Ket | Kear 
Division Warn bor per per per rae | Pe 
‘ Square Mile} Occupied 100 acres Milk Beef 
of Land Farm Cropland H Wis 
Saskatchewan 
Deas aee ad, vale et 5 eRe 67,498 8-8 11-0 2-4 11,314 29, 603 
AN eas ‘aigt am 80,101 10:6 21-5 4.5 1,29 a 40, 044 
7 SEY ROMs Meee pee eet ve») eso 4,223 9-9 i233 277 16, 399 27,916 
Ee a NER PN Ail 61, 622 6-7 9-6 1-8 10, 722 25,596 
Bi cee ee ore ae 53, 989 9-0 9-7 2-0 19, 356 13, 843 
jie at Caen Man eee LOW me 50,851 8-5 9-9 2-2 15,061 15, 226 
TS ere eer: a iereb Magee 58, 910 8-6 i Gece. 2:2 14,800 20, 162 
PAF ates Mere Aen 92,689 i koe} 8-7 3°4 45,128 | 11,881 
DG Aen chemin hanes eg 79,778 9-8 11-8 5-0 29, 262 17 96a7 
LW Re a on ore ee be 70,016 10-1 14-6 6-1 17; 731~ 23, 844 
Matai. soe en. 689,677 9-3 11-4 2-9 187,066 | 225,652 
Alberta 

(ei cies Saran eat 83,051 11-3 28-5 4-7 7,518 | Ue dee 
Ete ete eke ome ree ie 81, 340 11-6 33°3 10-3 7,884 | 40,167 
LA Sige kde EN Spee CF Ce 83, 588 10-9 28-9 6-1 iL oOu la 39,816 
Tite Maeve tea te ree ee er eha: 127, 942 19-1 25-3 6-9 18,854 | 53,408 
po) ie Waa ae Xe i, 8 Yam ne 200,931 30-9 21-7 9-0 52,479 | 64, 277 
Oise 2 3s GEER. Aeon nes 132, 240 21-4 15-0 6-1 42,962 38, 550 
DRE hs igh te tmiea SR cee 49,701 6-1 10-5 7-6 22,841 | 8,658 
Total) yom socks 758,793 15-3 21-0 7-0 159,993 | 284,593 
Total fcr area...... 1,448,470 11-7 15-0 4.2 346,969 | 510,245 








Source: Canada, Census of Agriculture. 1951. 


Saskatchewan and 1, 3, and 5 in Alberta. The average number of cows and heifers 
kept for beef, per farm reporting, was relatively large in all districts compared with 
the average number of cows and heifers kept for milk purposes. 


A further understanding of the relationship of cattle production to the general 
farm organization can be obtained by considering the relationship of cattle to the 
land acreage in crops (Table 2). The ratio of cattle to cropland was highest in areas 
with large acreages of unimproved range land. The Alberta districts had the greater 
number of cattle per 100 acres of improved farmland. The smallest number of cattle 
per 100 acres of improved land was found in West Central Saskatchewan—census 
divisions 3, 7, 8, 11, 12 and 13. The ratio in these districts was about two head per 
100 acres of improved land, compared with seven head per 100 acres in the Alberta 
section. 


Land Use.—Cattle production is closely associated with the utilization of pasture 
and hay lands and to a lesser extent with lands used for grain production. The total 
acreage used for feed production in the study area is indicated in Table 4. Cattle, 
however, have to compete with other kinds of livestock for the use of land. In recent 
years the competition for grazing and hay lands has been markedly reduced as a 
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result of the decline in horse and sheep numbers. At present, cattle account for a 
very large proportion of all animal units and, therefore, utilize a much larger acreage 
than other kinds of livestock. 








Each dot represents 10,000 head. 








ALBERTA SASKATCHEWAN 





























Fig. 1—Map of Aiberia and Saskatchewan showing the study area, disiribution of 
cattle, and census divisions in the area, June 1, 1951. 


The main grazing resources in the area consist of natural prairie land which 
has been withheld from crop production. In 1951, the total acreage of natural 
prairie land was about 25 million acres, distributed about equally among the Alberta 
and Saskatchewan sections. There were, in addition, about 1-9 million acres of 
community pasture available for grazing in the area. In recent years some improved 
farmland has been made available for grazing. Improved pasture covered slightly 
more than 1-4 million acres of grazing land and cultivated hay and fodder about one 
million acres of improved land. Natural prairie was also used for hay purposes. 
Coarse grains were grown on approximately 5-6 million acres. 


Summary.—Cattle raising occupies a fairly important place in the agricultural 
economy of this area. Cattle are found on over 75 per cent of the farms and in all 
parts of the area. The highest concentrations belong to the northern park belt and 
black soil zone where the carrying capacity is highest. Cattle raising is: important 
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Table 3.—Number of Farms Reporting Cattle by Census Divisions, June 1, 1951. 
| Per Cent of F 
Farms Reporting ae ent of ims | Average Number per Farm 
Cattle i ith Cattle Enter- Reporting Cattle 
prises Reporting 
Census aa oa Sens Ce eee 
Division Per Cent Milk Beef Milk Beef 
None of All Cows Cows All Cows Cows 
umber | Occupied and and Cattle and and 
Farms Heifers | Heifers Heifers | Heifers 
Saskatchewan 
Oe Oe Sat. ae 2 3,992 65-2 82-0 58-2 16-9 3°5 1258 
As MME cs ofa tes, augihn each: 2,000 62-7 ie 67-2 34-3 4-0 25-5 
As Ale antares Oke Ae Wis 4,269 70-9 83-6 54-7 17-4 4-6 12-0 
Orca MUPaG en Syne we ec kas 3,000 GBS} 83-4 50-3 17-3 3-6 14-3 
Lee eats, FA 3,965 71-0 92-7 38:3 13-6 5-3 9-1 
1D Saag Rey ene cae oe, 3,485 67-7 86-1 47-8 14-6 5-0 9-1 
lS oe en ee 3,776 71-9 88-1 49-9 15-6 4-5 10-7 
1) Oa, re rr erat 8, 506 79-7 96-6 17-4 10-9 5-5 6-3 
16 eee Societies 5,409 80-3 91-8 34-8 14-7 5-9 9-3 
Lei SP are dad's, wate 3,833 79-7 87-5 50-4 18-3 5-3 12-3 
OCA te ries chee 43,123 71-2 88-4 42-6 16-0 4.9 12-3 
Alberta 
IR ees AP es, te en Ne, 8 2,040 70-0 77:3 65-0 40-7 4-8 30-0 
Se et Oe eee ns ae ot L925 79-2 80-1 66-5 42-1 5-1 olpa 
Dea Meg os ae 2,193 75°8 76-4 Ted 38-1 4-4 23-4 
fal ts 4. acho Mia RR SA TE 4,227 83-6 81-8 71-6 30-3 525 17-6 
GAL Sd Re NOOR iortagh Bae Si Pins 8,139 87-8 91-4 50-2 24-7 7-1 15-7 
4 AY Op aceots herein earn < Cees fe fene 87-5 94-0 36-5 17-1 5-9 13-7 
iS ee A See age Fagt ie ea 3,938 83-3 93-8 22:2 12-6 6-2 9-9 
otal. f2052. 23 eee 39,205 83-6 88-3 50-1 25-1 6-8 18-8 
Total for Area....... 73,328 73-7 88-4 45-7 19-8 5-4 15-2 
Source: Canada, Census of Agriculture. 1951. 
Table 4.—Land Use by Census Divisions, June 1, 1951 
Census Natural Community | Improved eG Oats and 
Division Prairie Pasture® Pasture tig aaa Barley 
— acres — 
Saskatchewan 
ee LS See ee 1,408,376 39, 200 iiostis 20, 702 265, 546 
AE: San Sich odie ps Hk ee 2,592, 303 Dads ae 85,495 36,317 237,402 
Niger es ocho ie cio es 1,462,235 182,376 100, 067 ol 19 269, 689 
Bo ade Mean mae RR ok Ae 1, 926, 733 236, 740 112,214 1746738 170, 606 
ile ee Ee oa Pe eg 787, 190 79, 280 97,409 26, 647 250, 125 
Pe in ter ee aes tele eee 838, 966 78,920 111,049 37,179 286, 334 
PS RRR ae 2 id) carey cad 983,168 141,820 127,153 81, 189 398, 576 
| A ae A eh Ae eer eo belt 846,718 11,360 87, 059 84, 284 536, 580 
UG ran oe eee cus Oo TN 1,050, 245 20,320 49,576 67,381 3o2,208 
LRM A one te oe, ee itt 15033) 728 28, 320 53,880 55, 228 261,641 
Ot al eg yd notin 12,929,657 1,346,114 939,015 457,759 3,008,752 
Alberta 
1 ee ee) Ss ae ren 2,466, 926 41,627 50, 656 24,513) 109,892 
HDA Ns ay erage ya eg eS 491,982 49,090 54,231 80,519 
DIO eee LE ae ae DASH Aas} 66, 560 62, 696 60, 804 169, 638 
CARE, Se rE Le LETTO 0908 1 Rae ees Sere 77, 680 88,490 376, 657 
Si REiae Heep Rad fae ee 1: 360005 eee ee 126,796 163,179 884,591 
LO)? as siat oc tecneitei a, ct ierent aoe 1 OSD, A, Os yc ety eee too eee 102, 666 83, 650 732,091 
ER, 5 eee h oR cr acne cm Re Ua, C40 | cake eee ered 27,482 67,721 232, 114 
Totals aan 12,283,816 600,169 497,966 542,588 2,585,502 
Total for Area........ 25,213,473 1,945,283 1,436,081 1,000,347 5,594,254 


® Includes P.F.R.A., provincial, municipal and co-operative pastures in operation, May, 1950. 


b Includes tame grasses, alfalfa, grains cut for hay and corn for silage. 


Source: Census of Agriculture, 1951; P.F.R.A. Annual Report, 1951; Lands Branch, Saskatchewan Department of Agri- 
culture, Regina; Alberta Department of Landsand Forests, Edmonton; Alberta Department of Municipal Affairs, Edmonton. 
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in parts of southwestern Saskatchewan and southeastern Alberta, where a large 
part of the land is in natural pasture. Beef cattle predominate in most districts but 
a fairly large number of farms also keep cows and heifers for milk production. 
Cattle numbers have remained reasonably stable at about 1:4 million head during 
the past 30 years. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE ECONOMICS DIVISION 


Rural Young People and Their Future Plans. Uhlir, Frank and Helen Abell. 
Ottawa. January 1953. pp. 12. 

A report dealing with opinions and attitudes of selected rural young people 
about farming and rural life in Alberta, Ontario and Quebec. The report is divided 
into two main sections: What Young Farm People Plan to Do, and Main Findings of 
This Study. 


Farm Business in the Gilbert Plains and Sifton Areas of Manitoba. Mackenzie, 
J. G. Economics Div. in co-operation with the Dept. of Political Economy of the 
University of Manitoba. Ottawa. January 1953. pp. 46. 

This study of “the farm business in the Gilbert Plains and Sifton areas is part 
of a comprehensive inquiry into the economic and social problems associated with 
the utilization of land in Manitoba’. The specific objectives of Mackenzie’s study 
were to provide data on the physical and financial aspects of farm organization and 
to ascertain which factors contribute the most to farm success. 

Marshland Utilization in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. Haase, G. and D. J. 
Packman. Economics Div., in co-operation with the Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
Departments of Agriculture. Ottawa. January 1953. pp. 56. 

A bulletin which presents the results of the first economic study of marshland 
utilization undertaken in the Maritime Provinces. Following a brief description of 
the marshland areas of the Maritime Provinces and of the geographical setting, the 
authors present a comprehensive analysis of the problems pertaining to land utiliza- 
tion and farm organization. This analysis will provide a guide in the future planning 
of marshland use. With this in mind the authors proceed to describe four selected 
farms which have achieved a considerable degree of financial success. 

The bulletin is supplemented by an historical sketch prepared by E. S. Eaton 
which deals with the background of agricultural development in the marshland areas 
of the Maritime Provinces. 

The Market for Farm Producis in the West Kootenay Area of British Columbia. 
Shipley, W. C. and I. F. Furniss, Ottawa. February 1953. pp. 41. 

A study undertaken for the purpose of determining: (a) the market for farm 
products in the West Kootenay area, (b) the proportions of the total market require- 
ments in 1950 which were produced within or supplied from outside the district, 
and (c) the kind, amount and value of produce from the district which was marketed 
elsewhere. The report is divided into five sections: Size and Nature of the Area; 
Extent of the Market; Local Production Offered for Sale; Market Demand for Farm 
Products; and Commercial Agricultural Production in the Grand Forks Area of 
British Columbia. 


Canadian Agriculture in 1952, A Chronology of Federal Policies. Dunbabin, 
Margaret I. Ottawa. February 1953. pp. 37. 

The first in ia series of annual publications which will present a chronological 
record of changes in Canadian agricultural policies. This first number is more than 
a list of Federal Acts, Orders in Council, and Statutory Orders and Regulations. 
It also deals with many important events which have had a direct bearing on the 
formulation and the usefulness of various agricultural policies, and references are 
made to “provincial matters which affected policy at the federal level’. 

Consumption of Food by Farm Households in Prince Edward Island, 1945. 
Johnston, Charlotte I. and L. E. Drayton. Ottawa. March 1953. pp. 42. 

A report on the findings of a survey of food consumption by farm households in 
Prince Edward Island. The survey was undertaken to measure the adequacy of the 
diets of farm households and to ascertain the extent to which farm households 
supplied their own food. The authors have divided their report into five main 
parts: Quantity of Food Consumed; Calorie and Protein Values of the Food Consumed; 
Retail Value of the Food Consumed; Home Produced Food Consumed; and Variations 
in Consumption of Food by Classes of Household. 
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Factors Affecting Hog Production. Schrader, F. M. Ottawa. March 1958. 
pp. 11 + viii. 

A statistical analysis of the factors affecting changes in hog production. The 
various sections of the study deal with Characteristics of Production; Factors Causing 
Variation in Hog Production; Measures of Hog Production; Changes in Hog Produc- 
tion; and, Application of Predicting Equations. The Appendix explains the Method 
of Analysis and forms a major part of the study. 

Proposed Changes in Farming Enterprises. Abell, Helen C. Ottawa. March 1953. 
pp. 26. 

This study deals with the changes in farming enterprises planned by some farm 
operators in two mixed farming areas of Alberta. The report contains a brief review 
of the present farming enterprises and sections on: Intention to Make Future Changes 
in Farming Enterprises; Nature of Proposed Changes in Farming Enterprises; 
Realization of Plans to Change Farming Enterprises; and, Conclusions Concerning 
Future Pattern of Agricultural Production in the Study Areas . 


Farming in the Armstrong District of Manitoba, 1948. Riecken, T. O. Economics 
Div. in co-operation with the Dept. of Political Economy, University of Manitoba, 
Winnipeg. March 1953. pp. 24. 

A study of the experience and progress of settlers on farms on the poorer soils 
of the inter-lake area of Manitoba. The two main parts of the report deal with the 
farm business in 1948 and the changes in farm organization which have occurred 
from 1939 to 1948. 


Marketing Ontario Grain Corn. Rachlis, M. Ottawa. March 1953. pp. iii + 40. 

The object of this “study was to determine any changes in the institutional 
pattern of marketing grain corn” and “investigate certain aspects of the supply, 
demand and distribution of Canadian corn”’. 

Factors Affecting the Weight of Market Hogs. Schrader, F. M. Ottawa. April 
1953. pp. 3 + i. 

A statistical study of the factors affecting the weight of market hogs. 


Consumption of Food by Farm Households in Nova Scotia, 1945-46. Johnston, 
Charlotte I. and L. E. Drayton. Ottawa. April 1953. pp. 36. 

This report deals with various aspects of farm food consumption and variations 
in food consumption by class of household in the province of Nova Scotia. 


UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS 


Proceedings of the United Nations Scientific Conference on the Conservation and 
Utilization of Resources (17 August-6 September 1949, Lake Success, N.Y.). New York, 
United Nations Department of Economic Affairs. (In Canada: The Ryerson Press, 
Toronto). 1951: 


Volume IV, Waiter Resources. pp. 466. 

The Proceedings of the Water Resources Section of the U.N. Scientific Conference 
on the Conservation and Utilization of Resources are divided into eight broad parts: 
The Appraisal of Water Resources; Water Supply and Pollution Problems; Compre- 
hensive River Basin Development; A Symposium; Drainage Basin Management; Water 
Control Structures; Flood Control and Navigation; Irrigation and Drainage; and, Hydro 
Power and Other Water Uses. 

Volume V, Forest Resources. pp. 325. 

This volume includes papers and discussions on: Forest Inventories; Protection 
of Forests; Forest Management; Protective Functions of the Forests; Administration 
of the Forests; Logging and Sawmill Techniques; and, Preservation and Chemical 
Utilization of Wood. 

Volume VI, Land Resources. pp. 629. 

This report comprises the fourteen following sections: Methods of Soil Con- 
servation; Organization and Evaluation of Soil Conservation Programs; Soil 
Survey and Research in Relation to Soil Conservaton; Aids to Farming; 
Improving Soil Productivity; Plant Breeding; Protection of Crops and Grasslands; 
Storage and Preservation of Agricultural Products; Livestock Breeding; Crop Policy 
and the Feeding of Livestock; Livestock Diseases and Pests; Conditions of Grazing 
Lands; Seeding and Restoration of Natural Grazing Lands; and Opportunities for the 
More Effective Use of New Agricultural Lands. 
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The Economic Relations Beiween Growers of Sugar Beet and Factories in 
Certain Selected Couniries. Special Commodities Section, Economics Div., Food and 
Agriculture Organization. November 1951. pp. 63. 

This study outlines the economic relationships between factories and beet 
growers in major producing countries. Part I deals with the legal and administrative 
bases of beet sugar industries in the United States, the United Kingdom, Ireland, 
France, Denmark and the Netherlands. Part II compares sugar prices in different 
countries, analyzes the relation between beet and sugar prices, and describes “the 
fiscal and legal sugar regimes” of various countries. Part III summarizes the provi- 
sions of beet contracts in 1949-50 in 13 countries. Canada is included among these 
countries. 


Statistical Yearbook, 1952. New York, Statistical office of the United Nations, 
Dept. of Economic Affairs. (In Canada: The Ryerson Press, Toronto) 1952. pp. 554. 

This fourth issue of the United Nations Statistical Yearbook charts the world 
progress from 1932 to 1951. The Yearbook contains a wealth of data on world 
population, production, consumption, transport and trade and on social and cultural 
developments. A substantial part of the book deals with the field of agriculture— 
world production of grain crops and other cereals, cotton and wool, world livestock 
population, world consumption of commercial fertilizers, international price trends 
of farm products, and other subjects pertaining to agriculture. 


A Reconsideration of ihe Economics of the International Wheat Agreement. 
Food and Agriculture Organization. Rome, Italy. 10 April 1952. pp. 44. 

This well-documented paper provides a description and an analysis of The 
Basic Objectives of the International Wheat Agreement, The Problem of Implementa- 
tion in Exporting and Importing Countries, and The Principles for the Determination 
of Prices. These three sections are preceded by a Summary and Recommendations 
and followed by Appendices on The Problem of Price Fluctuations, Numerical Illu- 
strations of the Price Formulae, and Outline of Domestic Policies in Participating 
Countries. 


Agricultural Credit for Small Farmers. Food and Agriculture Organization. 
Rome, Italy. October 1952. pp. ii + 30. 

A paper prepared by Sir Bernard O. Binns of the Agriculture Division of FAO. 
This paper deals specifically with the provision of credit for farmers to whom 
ordinary commercial credit facilities are not available. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Next-Year Couniry: A study of Rural Social Organization in Alberta. Burnet, Jean. 
Toronto, Univ. of Toronto Press. 1951. pp. xv + 118. 

Miss Burnet studies the problems of social organization in the Hanna area of 
Alberta, an area which according to S. D. Clark, the writer of the Foreword, is 
“lacking a solid foundation on which to erect a stable social organization”. The 
author gives a detailed description of the dry-belt economy, rural households, ethnic 
divisions, rural villages, relations between town and country, and the emergence 
of classes and cliques in the town of Hanna. The last two chapters of the book deal 
with the problem of the rural community and the conclusions drawn from the 
whole study. Broadly speaking, these problems and conclusions pertain to the 
economic and social adjustments required for a satisfactory social organization. 

The Development of Economic Thought, Great Economists in Perspective. 
Edited by Henry William Spiegel. New York, John Wiley & Sons, Inc., and London, 
Eng., Chapman & Hall Limited. 1952. pp. xii + 811. 

A book of value to economists who are interested in the history of economic 
thought. The editor has demonstrated skill in his selection of 40 of the great 
economists of all time who review and analyse the writings of other outstanding 
contributors to the development of the science of economics. 

The book is divided into six main parts: The Dawn of Economic Science, The 
Classical School, Socialists and Reformers, Historical and Institutional Approaches, 
The Rise of Marginalism, and The Growth of Modern Economics. The chronological 
arrangement makes it easy for the reader to follow the steady development of 
economics and appraise the progress of this branch of the social sciences. Each of 
the 42 sections is preceded by the editor’s comments on the author and the economist 
about whom the section is written, 
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A number of essays have been printed in English for the first time and others 
have been written especially for this volume. Economists who are more interested 
in modern economic thinking than in the history of economic thought will be particu- 
larly interested in the essays on “The Growth of Modern Economics”. These eight 
essays present the views of living economists on the contributions made to the 
science of economics by Edgeworth, Pareto, Wicksell, Wicksteed, Marshall, 
Schumpeter, Keynes and Pigou. 


The story of Agricultural Economics in the United States, 1840-1932. Taylor, 
Henry C. and Anne Dewees Taylor. Ames, Iowa, The Iowa State College Press. 1952. 
pp. xxvi + 1121. 

In the words of the authors, this book is “Designed to stimulate the growth of 
wisdom as well as of knowledge’, and “tells of the ideas and acts of men who have 
tried to solve farmers’ economic problems”. The book has more than a thousand 
pages of concise text and its impressive handling of a wealth of information on the 
development of the science of agricultural economics in the United States will be 
appreciated by agricultural economists in Canada as well as in the United States. 
Topics dealt with in the eight parts of the book are: Economic Thinking Aroused by 
the Agricultural Depression of the 1890’s; Early Development of Agricultural Econo- 
mics in Colleges of Agriculture; Economic Analysis of Farm Management Problems; 
Fact Gathering and Further Study of Farm Management and Agricultural Adjust- 
ments; Marketing Farm Products; Land Economics; Farm Labor and Farm Wages; and, 
Farm Finance. The last Part was contributed by Norman J. Wall of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 


Demand Analysis, A Study in Econometrics. Wold, Herman, in association with 
Lars Jauréen. New York, John Wiley & Sons Inc. 1953. pp. xvi + 358. 

A book of special interest to consumption economists, market analysts, theoretical 
economists, mathematical statisticians and econometricians. The reader will find 
in it a systematic treatment of demand analysis written in the form of a research 
report based on the econometric approach to the solution of economic problems. 

The book is divided into five parts: A Broad Survey of Topics and Findings; The 
Paretoan Theory of Consumer Demand; Some Topics in the Theory of Stationary 
Random Processes; Theory and Methods of Regression Analysis; and, Empirical 
Findings. 


An Introduction to Linear Programming. Charnes, A.. W. W. Cooper and A. 
Henderson. New York, John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 1953. pp. ix + 74. 

This volume is divided into two parts: An Economic Introduction to Linear 
Programming and Lectures on the Mathematical Theory of Linear Programming. The 
first Part describes the nature of linear programming, methods used in programming 
calculations, and various aspects of linear programming related to other areas of 
work in theoretical economics. Part II includes seven lectures of special interest to 
those who are concerned with the systematic development of the general theory and 
the special aspects of linear programming. 


Proceedings of the International Conference on Agriculiural and Co-operative 
Credit, August 4 to October 2, 1952. University of California in co-operation with 
the Technical Co-operation Administration of the Dept. of State, the Dept of Agricul- 
ture and the Mutual Security Agency. Berkeley, Calif. 1952: 


Volume I, Papers, Discussion and Group Summaries. pp. xlv + 611. 

The first volume includes sixty addresses and papers presented to the general 
sessions of the Conference and the public, and summaries of the discussions between 
the delegates and the lecturers. The speakers have drawn on American sources for 
a large part of their materials but the documentation should be of considerable use 
to any one interested in problems pertaining to economic stabilization and progress, 
agriculural development, and agricultural and co-operative finance. The terms of 
reference of the Conference included financing by private banks, co-operatives and 
governmental institutions. These assignments were broadened by the addition of a 
few papers dealing with the impact of economic change and economic stabilization. 


Volume II, National Reports, Inspection Trips. pp. vi + 613-1093. 
Volume II is a collection of reports prepared by the delegates on the develop- 
ments in agricultural and co-operative finance in their respective countries. 
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ANNUAL AND MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS 
WHOLESALE Prices, FARM Prices AND Livinc Cost INDEXES 








Commodities and “2 
Farm | Services used by | Cost of Living 



































Wholesale Prices 1935-1939 =100 | Prices Farmers 1935-39 = 100 Con- 
of Agri- 1935-39 = 100 sumer 
Year © |——————— | cultural |-—---___ |__| Price 
(a) (b) (c) (d) |Products (f) (g) (h) (i) Index 
General| Farm | Field |Animal | 1935-39 | Equip- | Eleven | Farm Urban (1949 
Whole-| Pro- Pro- Pro- =100 | ment & | Factor | Living | Living | =100) 
sale ducts | ducts | ducts (e) Materials} Index Costs Costs (j) 
Index 
TOU eae eee BES ky pear @ Pam. tls sok Diam eR tae | ye cette es ee 80-1 79-1 49-2 
10 Lae pote? Mae Ne ee Aa es Pyar 90-2 85-3 82-3 79-7 49-6 
19] bees OSB ee ey cen te a ee een ce 96-9 91-6 86-5 80-7 50-3 
LOUG exch s car 10988 We oot oak. cl ee See eas ere Le ee 101-7 100-5 93-7 87-0 54-2 
1917 eo eee ae a ee a eRe Mec ck Bs coool ee & 140-7 140-5 115 102-4 63-+7 
LOUS A st aciten LVGG COT Se ce lec tend os, (een toa eee eee 164-1 160-2 131-1 115-6 72-0 
1 OOS! cae TA Dg) ONE Beate | socategee cat ates eee at gee 169-1 167-9 143-0 126-5 78-8 
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(a) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Labour and Prices Division. Prices and Price Indexes. (Mimeo.) 
Ottawa, Monthly. 

(b) Ibid (a). Wholesale prices of products of Canadian farms. 

(c) Ibid (a). Wholesale prices of grains, hay, tobacco and potatoes. 

(d) Ibid. (a). Wholesale prices of animals and animal products. 

(e) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Agriculture Division. Index Numbers of Farm Prices of Agricultural 
Products. (Mimeo.) Ottawa, Monthly 

(f) Canada. Dominion Bureau of. Statistics, Labour and Prices Division. Price Index Numbers of Commodities and 
Services Used by Farmers. (Mimeo.) Ottawa, Jan., Apr. and Aug. Includes prices of commodities in 8 groups including 
farm implements, building materials, gasoline, ‘oil and grease, feed, fertilizer, binder twine, seed and hardware. 

(zg) Ibid (f). Includes the 8 commodities indicated above plus tax rates. interest rates and farm wage rates. 

(h) Price Index Numbers of Commodities and Services used by Farmers. Includes food, clothing, fuel, household equip- 
ment, health, maintenance and miscellaneous. 

(i) Prices and Price Indexes. Includes food, rent, fuel and lighting, clothing, home furnishings and services, miscellaneous 
and retail prices of commodities. 

(j) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Labour and Prices Division. The Consumer Price Inder. (Mimeo.) 
Ottawa, Monthly. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


A mid-year survey of private and 
public investment in Canada, conducted 
by the Department of Trade and Com- 
merce, indicates that expenditures for 
new construction and machinery and 
equipment are likely to be about three 
per cent higher than anticipated at the 
beginning of the year. This represents an 
increase in value of nine per cent over 
1952 and it is assumed that, because only 
minor price changes are expected, the 
increase in volume should be about the 
same as the increase in value. 

The total Canadian capital expenditure 
program was then estimated at $5,564 
million, compared with an expenditure of 
$5,122 million in 1952. Planned outlays 
for machinery and equipment amounted 
to $2,085 million or five per cent above 
1952 outlays. Construction expenditures 
were estimated at $3,479 million, an 
increase of ten per cent from 1952. 

The mid-year survey also emphasizes 
the strength in capital spending in mining, 
housing, trade and finance. Manufac- 
turers had originally planned a reduced 
rate of expenditure but have since 
revised their plans and now expect to 
spend slightly more than in 1952. 

The biggest increase is in housing. 
There was a _ substantial increase in 
housing starts in the first part of the year. 
This type of activity is expected to con- 
tinue at a high level and expenditures for 
1953 were estimated at $992 million or 
$142 million more than in 1952. 

On a percentage basis, however, the 
greatest increase will be in the trade and 
financial groups where capital expendi- 
tures are expected to total $392-9 million 
as compared with $228-1 million in 1952, 
an increase of more than 72 per cent from 
1952. 

In summary, according to the press 
release issued by the Information Branch 
of the Department of Trade and Com- 
merce on July 8, 1953, “The present 
survey has largely re-affirmed the 
strength of capital spending as anticipated 
at the beginning of the year. There 
appears to be every indication that invest- 
ment outlays will continue at high levels 
throughout 1953”. 


Foreign Trade.—The value of Canada’s 
commodity imports reached an all-time 
monthly peak in May. Commodity 


exports were about the same in value as 
in May 1952 but considerably above those 
in earlier months of this year. Asa result 
Canada had an import balance for the 
fifth successive month but this balance 
was much smaller in May than in April. 

Total imports rose from $393-1 million 
in April to an estimated $422-2 million in 
May, and nine per cent over the $386 
million recorded in May 1952, the highest 
monthly figure for that year. ‘Total 
exports (domestic and foreign) amounted 
to $385 million in May 1953 as compared 
with $386-9 million in May 1952. 

The over-all import surplus amounted 
to $37-2 million in May this year whereas 
in the same month last year Canada 
recorded a small export surplus of $1 
million. 

For the first five months of this year 
commodity imports rose to an estimated 
aggregate value of $1,813-6 million as 
compared with $1,626-1 million for the 
first five months of 1952. Total exports 
had decreased from $1,740-9 million to 
$1,603-7 million. Thus, for the first five 
months of this year Canada had an import 
balance of $209-9 million in contrast with 
an export balance of $114-8 million for 
the corresponding period in 1952. The 
import balance for the first five months of 
1953, on the other hand, is much below 
the import balance of $295:8 million 
recorded for the first five months of 1951. 

The estimated value of commodity 
imports from the United States rose from 
$282-:9 million in May 1952 to $314-8 
million in May 1953 and accounted for 
the major part of the total increase in 
Canadian imports. Total exports to the 
United States also increased, but only 
from $202 million to $224-2 million; the 
import balance for the month thus rose 
from $80-9 million to $90-6 million. For 
the first five months of the year imports 
from the United States rose from $1,222°5 
million in 1952 to $1,379-5 million in 1953 
and total exports to that country increased 
from $937-7 million to $991-5 million. 
The cumulative U.S. import balance thus 
rose from $284-8 million to $388 million. 

Imports from the United Kingdom 
during May rose from $33:2 million in 
1952 to $43-2 million this year. Exports 
decreased from $87-8 million to $68°5 
million. The export balance thus declined 
from $54:-6 million to $25-3 million. The 
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estimated cumulative import value for 
the first five months of the year rose from 
$129-9 million in 1952 to $176-:3 million 
in 1953. During the same period exports 
decreased from $318-1 million to $238:5 
million and the export balance was thus 
sharply reduced from $188-2 million to 
$62-2 million. 


Prices.—The consumer price index for 
June 1 registered an increase of 0:4 per 
cent and reached 114-9 as compared with 
114-4 on May 1. This increase follows 
a decline which commenced in November 
1952 when the index was 116-1. Higher 
prices for foods were responsible for most 
of the increase. 

The food index advanced from 110-1 to 
111-4 due to higher prices for fresh and 
cured pork, fresh fruits and vegetables, 
and smaller increases in the prices of most 
other meats, bread and eggs. Prices of 
butter and canned fruits and vegetables 
were lower. The shelter component of 
the consumer price index rose from 122-9 
to 123-6 and reflected an increase of one 
per cent in rentals. 

Industrial material priees at wholesale 
weakened in the third week of June and 
the index declined to 232-7 after having 
stood at 234-2 since the week of May 29. 

Canadian farm product prices at ter- 
minal markets rose to 224-7 for the week 
of June 12 from 220-9 for May 29 but 
receded to (217°9 by Junge lo 6 gAncharp 
change in hog prices was a primary factor 
in the fluctuations of the composite index 
and was reflected in the animal products 
index which moved from 271-4 on May 
29 to 277:8 on June 12 but declined to 
265-6 by June 19. Other decreases in this 
group were for steers, calves, raw wool 
and western butterfat. Eggs and western 
lambs were higher. Field products stood 
at 170-2 on June 19 as compared with 
170:4 on May 29. Most grains were 
lower; western potatoes were also lower 
but prices of eastern potatoes increased. 


Farm Wages.—Wages paid to farm help 
were generally higher at May 15 this 
year than a year earlier. With board 
provided by the employer, the national 
average daily rate climbed to $5.01 from 
$4.90 and the monthly average to $105 
from $101. Without board, the daily 
average rose to $6.23 from $6.00 and the 
monthly average to $138 from $135. 


Cash Farm Income.—Cash income of 
Canadian farmers from the sale of farm 
products and wheat adjustment certifi- 
cates during the first quarter of this year 
was five per cent below that for the first 
quarter of 1952. Farmers received a total 
of $531-1 million as compared to $559-8 
million in the first quarter of 1952 and 
$481-1 million in the first quarter of 1951. 

Supplementary payments made _ to 
western farmers under the Prairie Farm 
Assistance Act amounted to $900 thousand 
compared to $1-8 million in the first quar- 
ter of 1952 and $7-:9 million in the first 
quarter of 1951. 

Substantially smaller wheat payments 
and reduced returns from the sale of 
potatoes, tobacco and hogs accounted for 
much of the reduction in cash receipts 
during the first quarter of this year. 
These declines more than offset a signi- 
ficant increase in income from the sale of 
wheat and moderately larger returns from 
barley, eggs, dairy products, cattle and 
calves. 

Because of the heavy year-end carry- 
over of the record 1952 crops of high 
quality western wheat and _ barley, 
unusually large marketings of these crops 
occurred during the first quarter of 1953. 
Receipts from sales of wheat during this 
period totalled $112-2 million or 36:4 per 
cent more than for wheat sales during the 
first quarter of 1952. 

As a result of larger marketings and 
higher prices, income from eggs reached 
$29-7 million, 23-5 per cent more than 
for the same period in 1952. Lower prices 
for dairy products were more than offset 
by increases in sales; the total income 
from this source amounted to $72:9 mil- 
lion, an increase of 5:6 per cent from the 
level for the first quarter of 1952. Larger 
marketings of cattle and calves more than 
compensated for marked declines in prices 
and provided receipts totalling $81-2 mil- 
lion compared with $76-1 million in the 
first quarter of 1952. 


Eggs.—Egg production in Canada was 
lower in May and the first five months 
of this year than in the corresponding 
periods of 1952. Production amounted to 
31-5 million dozen in May 1953 as com- 
pared to 33-1 million dozen in April 1953 
and 31-9 million dozen in May 1952. 
During the January-May 1953 period, 
161-1 million dozen were produced—446 
thousand dozen less than in the corre- 
sponding period of 1952. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF CANADIAN TARIFF AND TRADE POLICY 
IN RELATION TO GATT1 


A. E. RICHARDS 


Canada is dependent in a very vital way on the export market to remove surplus 
products and hold up the price structure, and to maintain employment. It is in the 
export market that we sell the bulk of our wheat, pulp and paper, base metals, 
fishery products and many agricultural products other than wheat. In fact about 25 
per cent of Canada’s national production is exported; about 25 per cent of Canada’s 
agricultural production is exported and about 25 per cent of our total exports are 
agricultural products. 

This being the case it is in our interest to open up new opportunities to expand 
our exports in foreign markets through the lowering of tariffs and other barriers to 
trade. Much has been accomplished in this direction in the last six years through 
the negotiation of trade and tariff agreements. 

Trade means an exchange, a give and take, and if we are going to export we 
must import. It is also true that if a trade negotiation between two countries is to 
produce a mutually advantageous arrangement there must be concessions on both 
sides of the table. We cannot expect reductions in the tariff of another country with- 
out giving compensatory or balancing reductions in our own customs duties. 

That is the situation which confronts the trade negotiator. He tries to get as 
much as he can and give as little as possible. But the representatives of the other 
country on the other side of the table have the same idea. In the end there must be 
compromise on both sides if there is going to be an agreement. 

At Geneva in 1947, Canada, with 22 other countries, negotiated the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT). 

Countries signing the Geneva Agreement included the United States and the 
United Kingdom which are our most important trading partners. 

A second round of tariff and trade negotiations was held in Annecy, France, in 
1949 when ten additional countries signed the GATT. 

A third round of negotiations was held in Torquay in the winter of 1950-51 when 
six new countries, including Germany, subscribed to the agreement. 

The General Agreement consists of two essential parts: — 

1. The general provisions or principles under which members to the agree- 
ment agree to carry out their commercial relations. It is a code of conduct in 
international trade. 

2. A schedule of the tariff concessions negotiated at the trade conferences. 


In the interest of expanding trade all countries represented at Geneva, Annecy 
and Torquay agreed to enter into negotiations to reduce existing tariffs and other 
barriers to trade. 

It was agreed that the most favoured tariff treatment extended by any one 
member country to another would be extended to all members of the agreement. 
This is known as the most-favoured-nation treatment or the MFWN rate of duty. 

Following this principle any tariff concession made by a member country to 
another is generalized so that all member countries get the lower rate. 

For example, the United States in tariff negotiations with Chile in 1947 reduced 
the U.S. import duty on onions from 24 cents per pound to 12 cents per pound. 
Chile paid for that concession by a compensatory reduction in her tariff. Under the 
MFN principle the reduced rate of 12 cents per pound was extended to Canada, one 
might say, free of charge. 

The U.S. negotiated the tariff on cabbage with the Netherlands. The USS. 
import rate was reduced by 50 per cent from 14 cents per pound to ? cents per pound. 
Canada fell heir to this reduction in the U.S. duty without making any compensatory 
concession. 

In the case of turnips and rutabagas the U.S. negotiated this item in her tariff 
with Canada who has been traditionally the chief supplier of turnips to the United 
States. The U.S. reduced the duty by 50 per cent from 123% cents per 100 pounds 





1 Adapted from addresses prepared for delivery at a meeting of the Bradford Marsh 
Growers, Bradford, Ontario, and a meeting of the Essex County Associated Growers, Leaming- 
ton, Ontario. . 
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to 63 cents per 100 pounds. Under the MFN principle the reduced rate of 61 cents 
was extended to all members of the agreement although in this case Canada paid for 
the concession by an offsetting reduction in the Canadian tariff. 

It was agreed at Geneva that the tariff would be recognized as a legitimate form 
of protection to producers but this was to be the only barrier to complete free trade 
between member countries. 

It was agreed at Geneva that the principle of national treatment would be 
extended to all imports. This means that after paying the customs duty no tax or 
charge or special regulation would be applied to imports that was not applied to 
products of domestic origin. 

It may be thought that the terms of the agreement restrict our freedom to act 
independently and quickly to protect our home producers against imports. It must 
be remembered, however, that by this international agreement our exports are 
accorded similar treatment and our rights are protected abroad. It is on this balance 
which is pretty much the application of the golden rule that an international agree- 
ment stands or falls. 

It was further agreed that the tariff concessions negotiated at Geneva, Annecy 
and Torquay would be printed in a schedule and the rates of duty would not be 
changed for the life of the agreement. 

This is a commitment entered into by Canada and the other contracting parties 
and it cannot be changed without nullifying or impairing the concessions. 

Of course if the Canadian parliament decides that Canada derives no benefit 
from the GATT we as a country can withdraw from the agreement. However, it 
seems generally agreed that the advantages of being in the agreement far outweigh 
the disadvantages of being outside the club. 

The schedules of all tariff concessions negotiated at Geneva, Annecy and Torquay 
have been printed and distributed to all member countries. The Canadian schedule 
of concessions negotiated at Geneva includes about 1,000 items on which Canada made 
concessions in the customs duty. The items include everything from cabbages to 
typewriters and locomotives. 

In the five volumes of tariff schedules which contain the concessions made by 
each of the 34 countries at Geneva, Annecy and Torquay there are approximately 
55,000 items. Each item is identified by a number and a description of the product. 
The rate of duty is shown. 

Fresh cabbage is found under item No. 87(d) in the Canadian customs tariff. 
It is found under the same number in this international tariff schedule and reads as 
follows: — 

87(d) Cabbage: — 

AG WEE SEY MS ZY LE IRE DET pound ohms iis 9/10: ct. 
Otherwise thins srarhot Oe aro sito cee es 10 ep:c: 

In the U.S. section of this international tariff schedule fresh cabbage is listed 

under item 774 and reads as follows: — 
774 Vegetables in their natural state 
Cabbage eg Sit . Ayn eee ae ko) Seam ee AED V0 a 2 cent per pound 


The five volumes of tariff concessions indicate the permanency of the rates of 
duty negotiated since 1947. Canadian concessions are not only a part of the Cana- 
dian tariff, they are a part of an international tariff schedule. Canada and the 33 
other countries entered into a contract at Geneva, Annecy and Torquay not to 
increase the scheduled rates of duty on the 55,000 items of trade. In listing the rates 
in the schedule each country confirmed the principle that the tariff would be the 
only form of protection to producers. 

This was done because it was decided by the countries represented at Geneva, 
Annecy and Torquay that it was mutually advantageous to have stability in tariffs. 

As an exporting country it is in the Canadian interest to have stability in foreign 
tariffs. 

The full benefits of the tariff reductions are not being secured at the present 
time in many foreign markets. This is due to restrictive measures which some coun- 
tries apply because of balance of payments difficulties. Measures to conserve foreign 
exchange take the form of quantitative restrictions on imports or controls on the 
dollars which foreign governments release for the purchase of commodities from 
foreign countries. Of late the General Agreement has received another major setback 
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in the evidence of growing protectionism in the United States where import restric- 
tions have practically nullified concessions granted at Geneva on dairy products. 

However, in spite of restrictions in foreign markets it should be said that our 
external trade is at record levels. Canada’s total external trade in 1952 amounted 
to over $8 billion, made up of $4-3 billion of exports and $4 billion of imports. 

At Torquay in 1951 the tariff concessions negotiated at Geneva, Annecy and 
Torquay were bound against increase for a three-year term until January 1, 1954. 
Before that date the signatories to the agreement will give consideration to the 
renewal of the existing schedules of tariff concessions and to the possibility of another 
round of tariff negotiations. 


GOVERNMENTAL QUALITY CONTROL MEASURES FOR MILK AND 
CREAM USED FOR MANUFACTURING PURPOSES 


D. K. FAIRBARNS! 


Quality is as important as price in securing markets for dairy products. Govern- 
ments have promoted quality in dairy products, especially when these have to be 
sold in export markets, by establishing grading systems and, in certain cases, 
enforcing their use. 

High-quality dairy products can be manufactured only from milk or cream of 
good quality. Governmental quality control programs for cream have grown up 
alongside those for the butter into which it is made. Programs applying to milk are 
less common, but interest in them has been increasing in recent years, both in this 
country and abroad. 

The foreign governmental quality control programs for milk and cream that 
most affect the Canadian dairy industry are those which apply to milk used for 
manufacturing in countries which export dairy products on a large scale. The main 
dairy exporters are Denmark, New Zealand, the Netherlands, Australia, and the 
United States. Imported dairy produce selling in competition with our own in 
domestic markets usually comes from these countries. Our produce meets competi- 
tion from theirs in foreign markets. 

Among the products whose sales might be most affected by raising the quality 
of raw milk used in their manufacture are the concentrated milk products and, more 
particularly, skimmed and whole milk powder. There is evidence that milk powder 
manufactured by the low-heat process has a higher solubility index and a better 
flavour than powder manufactured from milk preheated at higher temperatures. 
Since fewer bacteria are killed during the process, low heat powder must be made 
from milk containing few bacteria if it is to meet federal bacteriological standards. 
Therefore, the extent to which output of low-heat powder can be increased is at 
present limited mainly by the scarcity of high-quality raw milk available for manu- 
facturing purposes. In the past few years there has been a very sharp increase in 
the amount of milk powder sold directly to the consumer. It is possible that this 
market has a far greater potential and that this potential can only be fully exploited 
if a more soluble and more palatable product becomes freely available. 

The Quality Control Committee of the National Dairy Council has collected mate- 
rial on governmental quality control programs for milk and cream from most of the 
major dairy exporting countries and from provincial governments in Canada. This 
article which is an adaptation of a report prepared in the Economics Division for pres- 
entation to this Committee, is based on material which they collected. Analysis of this 
material did not indicate whether government quality control programs, were, or were 
not, generally desirable. It is obviously necessary to compare conditions which occur 
when public programs are instituted with those situations in which the quality- 
control function is carried out without government assistance to decide this question. 
All that can be said here is that a number of concerns manufacturing dairy products 
in Canada have instituted grading systems for the milk they purchase, quite 
independently of government action, but there is apparently some feeling that 





1 In consultation with C. K. Johns, Senior Bacteriologist, Division of Bacteriology and Dairy 
Research, Science Service, Canada Department of Agriculture. 
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governments and industrial organizations should participate in such programs at 
least to the extent of drawing up grading systems to be recommended for use in all 
plants. 

The main conclusions which have been drawn from the analysis relate to con- 
siderations which may be of importance to persons involved in the planning which 
must be done whenever it is decided that a governmental quality control program 
for milk and cream used for the manufacture of dairy products shall be instituted. 
Common sense suggests that one of the most important prerequisites for the success 
of a quality control program for milk is that the produce into which it is manu- 
factured be sold on a quality basis. If the manufacturer neither receives a premium 
for better-quality produce, nor finds he can sell it more easily than that of ordinary 
quality, it is unlikely that he will voluntarily pay more for better-quality milk than 
for that of low quality. If the producer is not offered a premium for milk of high 
quality, it is doubtful that he will take steps to improve his product. In certain 
cases, it is conceivable that manufacturers or producers might band together and 
agree that all should attempt to improve the quality of their product for the common 
good, but such arrangements may break down if individuals can gain the benefits of 
the plan without incurring the trouble and expense involved in participating in it. 

An early step in planning a governmental quality control program for milk or 
cream, then, is to examine the current concepts of what constitutes quality in manu- 
factured products, with a view to basing the program upon these. 

In Canada and most other important dairy countries, dairy products are often 
sold on the basis of grades established by governments. In addition, dairy products 
not meeting specified minimum standards are legally barred from sale. Under these 
conditions, it appears possible to set up grading systems for milk and cream which 
take into account those characteristics of milk which will affect the grade of the 
product. It can be expected that manufacturers will use these milk grades, and pay 
for different grades at different rates. Further, it should also be possible to arrange 
minimum standards for milk which correspond to minimum standards for the products 
into which they are made and which will be used voluntarily. 

To carry this idea to its logical extreme, we might expect a grading system for 
milk to include a grade of milk or cream for each grade of every product. If manu- 
facturers knew that they would produce a specific grade of product from a certain 
grade of milk, there would be a tendency towards the establishment of price premiums 
for grades of milk corresponding to price premiums for corresponding grades of 
product. For example, if first grade cream can be manufactured into first grade 
butter, and second grade cream into second grade butter, then the difference between 
the prices of first and second grade butter would be reflected in the difference 
between the prices of the two corresponding grades of cream. 

This picture is over-simplified, and must be modified in practice. In the 
remainder of this article, governmental grading programs for milk and cream will be 
examined to see how closely they correspond to the simple pattern described above, 
and why departures from it have come into being. The explanations suggested for 
some of these variations are tentative. They are based on discussions with persons 
closely connected with the dairy industry, and are presented here merely as 
suggestions. 

One important point is that governments often make the grading of cream and 
milk compulsory. It appears that the compulsory feature is often introduced at the 
request of the dairy industry in order to ensure uniform application of grading prac- 
tices. The success of such a “compulsory” program will depend, in general, upon 
the same factors as those affecting the success of a voluntary program. 


Cream for Churning.—There is a great deal of similarity in the quality programs 
for cream which are in effect in the countries whose systems were studied. Most of 
the governments have adopted cream grades which correspond to grades of butter. 
They have in general decided to make it obligatory to grade cream and to fix a mini- 
mum differential between prices of the various grades. This type of program usually 
seems to have been successful. 

Information on quality control for churning cream was available from Canada, 
the United States, Australia, and New Zealand, although not every part of the first 
three countries mentioned (where quality control is under provincial or state direction) 
was covered. 
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The Netherlands and Denmark have no need for cream controls, because factories 
in those countries receive whole milk only. 

In each of the countries whose cream grading systems were studied, grades 
of cream have been established which correspond to grades of butter. In a number 
of cases, the grade regulations state that to be placed in a certain category, cream 
must be fit for the production of butter of the corresponding grade. In some cases, 
cream fit for manufacture into two or three of the lower butter grades is included 
under one cream grade. A more interesting point is that there exist grades of cream 
for which no corresponding grade of butter exists. These do not appear in grading 
regulations for cream in Australia and New Zealand; but are apparent in the regula- 
tions of a number of American states and Canadian provinces. 

The grades “Table Cream” (Canada) and “Sweet Cream” (United States) 
apparently serve a function in that they provide a basis for distinguishing cream 
meeting fluid standards. There is, however, no such simple explanation of the use- 
fulness of the “Special Grade” of cream adopted in a number of Canadian provinces. 
This special grade is intermediate between Table and First grade. It was established 
to correspond to the old “Special Grade” of butter, but the use of the latter was 
discontinued many years ago. Because the special grade for cream has remained 
in use in some provinces, and payment of premiums for special grade has continued, 
it appears that the grade may have its place. One of the reasons for the acceptance of 
the special grade which have been suggested is that it can be made into butter scoring 
above the minimum for first grade. It is suggested that 93- and 94-score butter sell 
more readily than, and sometimes at a premium above, butter which scores 92 and thus 
just meets minimum requirements for first grade. Furthermore, a reputation for 
supplying high-quality butter may improve a factory’s status. Again, there is some 
reason to believe that creameries like to have a fair proportion of special grade 
cream to mix with first grade cream so that they may be sure of producing butter 
that meets first grade specifications. 

These considerations suggest that, to the simple picture of the structure of a 
successful grading program for milk or cream outlined ‘above, should be added the 
proviso that a complete program should include grades of milk or cream corresponding 
to all commercially-recognized qualities of product represented in the market. 

Perhaps, also, present cream grading regulations set standards that may be a 
little lower than what are required if first grade cream handled with the normal 
precautions is always to yield first grade butter. This latter consideration does not 
necessarily suggest that the grading system should be changed to correspond rigidly to 
the simple formula. 

It would seem that prices for grades of cream should accurately reflect prices for 
corresponding grades of butter under systems of the type in general use. Information 
available from Ontario indicates that creameries are required by law to establish 
a spread of five cents per pound of butterfat between prices paid for first and second 
grade cream, although the spread between prices of first and second grade butter has 
recently been only about one cent per pound at Montreal. It would seem, then, that 
the minimum differential for cream is higher than what the market could support. 
We would expect creameries, in their own interests, to pay no more than the minimum 
differential and to press for a reduction of this legal minimum. 

In actual practice, however, creameries often establish differentials of more than 
five cents a pound between prices for first and second grade cream. In explanation 
of this fact, it has been suggested that many creameries find it expensive to process 
second grade cream when little is being received. Collecting enough second grade 
cream for a churning may mean waiting several days; by this time the earlier receipts 
may have deteriorated. In other words, second grade cream is five cents per pound 
cheaper than first grade cream—but making second grade butter costs more per 
pound than making first grade butter. In addition, the costs of assembling lots of 
second grade butter big enough for shipment to distant markets may be large because 
only small quantities are produced in any one area. Second grade butter made in the 
Prairie Provinces must almost always be sent east because there is little western 
demand for this grade. 

Whether or not these explanations are correct in detail, it appears probable that 
processing or marketing expenses connected with second grade cream are greater 
than those associated with first grade cream. 
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Milk for Manufacturing.—Although cream grading regulations normally relate 
quality in cream directly to quality in product, there is little co-ordination between 
milk grading programs established by governments in the countries studied and the 
grading systems for the products into which they are manufactured. This is not 
surprising in view of the fact that what constitutes quality in milk to be used for 
manufacturing purposes cannot be defined as precisely as what constitutes quality 
in cream to be used for butter-making. It is more difficult, for example, to say what 
characteristics are required in milk to make it fit for the production of first grade 
cheese, than to decide what standards cream must reach if it is to yield first grade 
butter. 

Were ideas of milk quality made more precise through research, a further prob- 
lem would have to be solved before the principle of establishing a grade of raw 
product for each grade of every manufactured product could be applied. If grades 
of milk were multiplied to the point where there were grades of milk corresponding 
to each grade of cheese, to each grade of butter (and to the grades of the dry skimmed 
milk which is produced jointly with butter), besides grades corresponding to minimum 
standards for concentrated whole milk products, the expense of carrying out the 
quality control program might well become excessive. In actual practice, milk when 
graded is usually separated into a few broad categories by tests of quality which are 
important for whatever purpose it is used. The governments of Ontario and Wis- 
consin, the only ones in North America that have instituted quality control programs 
for milk used for manufacturing purposes, have chosen to follow this system. Some- 
what similar programs are in operation in Denmark and in several of the Australian 
states. 

Practice in New Zealand differs in a way which points to one method of attacking 
the problem of avoiding multiplication of milk grades. There, cheese milk is graded 
under one system, and other types of milk under a second. The tests used for grading 
cheese milk have evidently been established with the idea that they will be especially 
applicable to differentiating milk according to its suitability for cheese-making. They 
include a modification of the Wisconsin curd test, which was designed to assess the 
suitability of milk for making cheddar cheese. 

It is difficult to discover what price differentials between grades of milk are 
appropriate when the system under which a few broad grades are used in all 
factories is in operation. It cannot be expected that factories making different 
products will pay the same premiums for high-quality milk. The question becomes 
exceedingly complicated when the cases of factories making several products are 
examined. 

Consequently, it appears difficult for governments to set appropriate fixed price 
differentials between milk grades where a variety of products are manufactured from 
the raw milk. However, New Zealand and Australia have long required the payment 
of small minimum price differentials between grades, amounting to id or 1d per 
pound of butterfat (roughly, 4 to 1 cent). If these minima are smaller than those 
which the market can support, no harm is done by having them, and they may serve 
to stimulate manufacturers’ interest in improving quality of milk receipts by paying 
premiums to producers. 

The Initial Stages of the Program.—FEarlier in this article, it was implied that a 
grading system for milk should go no further than to reflect market preferences for 
the different qualities of produce into which milk is manufactured. Nevertheless, 
it is by no means out of the question that a determined effort to improve milk quality 
could in a short time, through its effect on the quality of the final product, lead to 
the establishment of new market preferences. If consumers were supplied with 
better-quality products, their tastes might develop to the point that they would be 
willing to pay a premium rather than go back to using produce of the quality which 
now satisfies them. The difficulty is that the program might break down, for causes 
previously mentioned, before consumer preferences for high quality became strong 
enough to set the program on a stable basis. The place of government subsidies in 
quality improvement programs evidently comes into the picture at this point. 
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THE MARKETING OF HIDES AND SKINS IN CANADA 
J. K. MANN 


Hides and skins are produced as by-products of the slaughtering industry, and 
the volume of livestock slaughter determines the number of hides and skins available 
to the tanning industry. Thus the supply of hides is very inelastic, the price received 
for hides not being an important factor in the determination of the number of hides 
which will be marketed in a given period of time. 

The price received for hides will of course have some effect on the price 
received for livestock, and hence on the volume of livestock slaughter. However, 
the effect of hide prices on the prices of livestock is not usually large, because the 
value of the hide is only a small percentage of the value of the live animal. A 60 
pound steer hide worth $24 in 1951 would have been worth only about $11 in 1952, 
the price in the interval having declined from 40 cents to about 18 cents per 
pound. Thus a packing-house which bought a 1,000 pound live steer for $300 
in 1951 would have been prepared to pay only $287 for it in 1952 if no change 
in the value of the other by-products, or the beef, had taken place. In 
this instance a 55 per cent drop in the price of hides would have resulted in a 4:3 
per cent drop in the price of cattle. So many other factors besides price affect the 
volume of cattle marketings that it is not likely that a 4:3 per cent drop in cattle 
prices would have any significant effect upon the volume of cattle slaughter, and 
hence upon the supply of hides. 


Table 1.—Numbers of Cattle Hides Available for Tanning, Canada, 1946-53 
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aExports and imports 1946-48 inclusive, derived from Dominion Bureau of Statistics publications. 


Since hides are fairly easy to transport the hide market is international in 
character. The price of hides in the United States is the most influential factor in 
determining Canadian hide prices, because that country is both the largest producer 
of hides and the largest consumer of leather. American hide prices are in turn 
influenced by the volume of foreign livestock slaughter, and by such factors as the 
growth of the tanning industry in other livestock producing countries. 

While the volume of livestock slaughter in any country is usually the principal 
factor in determining the volume of tannery output, the possibility of international 
trade in hides enables tanneries to free themselves from the vagaries of the livestock 
slaughter cycles in their own countries. 

Finished leather and leather products also enter into international trade. The 
boot and shoe manufacturer can import leather if the price of domestically produced 
leather rises above the delivered price of foreign leathers, and similarly boots and 
shoes may be imported when the price of these products produced domestically 
exceeds the delivered price of foreign boots and shoes. Thus whenever domestic hide 
production is not high enough to satisfy all the demand for leather products, the 
vertical competition within the hide-leather-leather products processing structure will 
ensure that not all the necessary imports will take the form of imports of hides and 
skins. 

In Canada cattle hides and calf skins are the principal items of trade in the hide 
and skin market. This is because the number of horses has been declining for about 
thirty years, and the number of sheep slaughtered is insufficient to supply the 
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domestic demand for sheep-skin. Also, very few hogs slaughtered in this country are 
skinned. The dominance of domestic cattle and calf leather is indicated by the fact 
that in 1951 cattle hides accounted for about 80 per cent, and calf skins 11 per cent, 
of the value of all domestic hides processed by tanneries in this country. 

Hides from livestock slaughtered in Canadian packing-houses are in some 
instances sold directly to tanneries which are subsidiary to the packing-house con- 
cerned. In other cases hides are sold to independent tanneries, either directly or 
through hide brokers. Tanneries in the United States constitute another market 
outlet. Hides from animals slaughtered in butcher shops, or on the farm, are usually 
bought by hide dealers, by whom they are sold to brokers, exporters, or direct to 
tanneries. In addition, the hide is sometimes recovered from animals which have 
died on the farm or in transit. However, the percentage of hides which is recovered 
from this “fallen stock” appears to be rather small in this country. The number of 
hide wettings, that is, the numbers of hides submitted to the first stage in the tanning 
process, is therefore a good indicator of the domestic availability of hides, when 
allowance has been made for hides imported and exported. 

Canadian tanneries have been decreasing in numbers in the past thirty years, but 
appear to have grown in size (Table 2). In 1919 the tanning industry comprised 113 
establishments with 4,211 employees. By 1951 the number of tanneries had shrunk to 
67, although the number of employees, at 4,061, had remained relatively stable. 


Table 2.—Number of Tamning Establishments, with Total and Average Value of 
Production, Canada, Selected Years 
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Source: The Leather Tanning Industry. (Prior to 1949 this publication was entitled The Leather Industry). Ottawa, Domi- 
nion Bureau of Statistics. Annually. 


The larger Canadian tanneries are heavily concentrated in Ontario, this area 
accounting in 1951 for about 86 per cent of the total value of Canadian tannery produc- 
tion. Of the 67 tanneries operating in 1951, 29 were located in Ontario. The value 
of production of the 29 plants in Ontario in 1951 totalled $49,752,883; of the 30 plants 
in Quebec $6,045,035; and of the eight in the rest of Canada, $2,082,062. It is estimated 
that the 19 largest firms in Ontario produced tannery products to the value of about 
$47,500,000 (Table 3). 

Although Ontario is the largest cattle slaughtering province, the tanning facilities 
in the province are capable of processing many more hides than are produced, and 
substantial numbers of raw hides are shipped from Western Canada for processing 
each year. Although from five to eight hundred thousand cattle are slaughtered 
annually in Western Canada, the number of cattle hides processed in Canada outside 
Ontario and Quebec seldom exceeds seventy thousand annually. The largest 
number of Western hides are tanned in Ontario, with a few going to Quebec and 
the United States. 

Several factors must be considered in attempting to ascertain why tanneries 
should not have developed more extensively in Western Canada as an outlet for 
Western hides. 

In Canada the manufacture of boots, shoes, gloves and other leather products is 
most heavily concentrated in the province of Quebec, and, to a lesser extent, in 
Ontario. These two provinces therefore constitute the principal market for the output 
of Canadian tanneries. This being the case, Western hides must eventually move to 
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Eastern Canada, either in the raw form or as processed leather. Whether hides or 
leather will be shipped will depend upon relative shipping costs and other factors. 

The shipment of a given weight of leather in Canada costs from 50 to 75 per cent 
more than the shipment of the same weight of hides. On the other hand, one pound 
of hide will produce less than a pound of leather—probably an average of about 
three-quarters of a pound—and this factor will to a certain extent offset the higher 
unit cost of shipping leather. It appears unlikely that transportation costs alone 
would have been a deciding factor in determining the location of tanneries. 

Certain inherent characteristics of the tanning industry may have hindered the 
establishment of the industry in Western Canada on a scale consistent with the volume 
of livestock slaughter. The livestock industry, and with it the tanning industry, was 
built up in Eastern Canada much earlier than in the West. Further, the tanning 
industry appears to be a representative decreasing-cost industry. Thus, when live- 
stock slaughter did assume significant proportions in the West, it was economically 
more feasible to increase the size of the established Eastern tanneries, in order to 
process the increasing hide supplies, than it was to establish new tanneries in 
Western Canada. In enlarging existing Eastern plants tanners would also have 
obviated such difficulties as the building up in Western Canada of a skilled labor force. 

Hide prices in Canada followed an upward trend from 1939 to 1950, reaching 
record levels in the fall of 1950 and early 1951. Prices declined slowly throughout 
the spring and summer of 1951, and then dropped sharply in the fall. In 1952 prices 
continued to fall until the spring and then assumed some measure of stability at 
levels somewhat less than half as high as those which prevailed during the greater 
part of 1951. 


Table 3.—Tanning Establishments Classified by Value of Production, Canada, 1951 
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a The establishments in this group are located by provinces as follows: New Brunswick, 1; Manitoba, 1; Saskatchewan, 
1; Alberta, 3; British Columbia, 2. 7 
Source: The Leather Tanning Industry, 1951. Ottawa, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 1952. p. D-11. 


The most important factors contributing to the high prices for hides in early 
1951 appear to have been: the low level of cattle slaughter in the United States and 
the heavy demand for leather which developed as a result of the various military 
preparedness programs following the outbreak of the Korean war. Numbers of 
cattle slaughtered in the United States decreased each year from 1947 to 1951, the 
volume of slaughter in 1951 being the lowest in ten years. The Korean war necessi- 
tated heavy purchases of leather to fulfil the allied armies’ requirements. 

The sharp break in the hide market in late 1951 resulted partly from the 
reversal of the developments mentioned above. United States cattle slaughter in the 
last quarter of 1951 showed a marked seasonal increase, and in addition a substantial 
increase in slaughter was being forecast for the following year. The initial effect 
which the outbreak of the Korean war had on hide prices was lessened as stockpiling 
of military supplies slackened off. Also, world cattle numbers had reached record 
levels at the beginning of 1951, and had continued to increase throughout the year, 
providing a prospect of fairly heavy cattle slaughter in 1952. These factors appear 
to have forced sharp reductions in hide prices in the fall of 1951. 

The demand for hides appears to have decreased in recent years as a result of 
the introduction or improvement of substitutes for leather. These substitutes have 
been used increasingly in the manufacture of boots and shoes, particularly for soles. 
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In 1949 materials other than leather constituted about 24 per cent of the value of all 
materials used in the manufacture of soles in Canada, and by 1951 this figure had 
risen to about 32 per cent. For several years during World War II an average of 
over thirty million pounds of sole leather was produced in Canada annually. This 
production has shrunk steadily since the war, until by 1951 it was less than fourteen 
million pounds. 

In recent years, the shortage of cattle hides in both the United States and 
Canada probably contributed to the increased use of substitutes for leather, and in 
turn the substitute materials very likely prevented still greater increases in hide 
prices than actually took place in 1950 and early 1951. By 1952 the combined effect 
of the upswing in cattle slaughter, the increased use of substitutes and the falling off 
of military requirements was causing a downward movement of hide prices. 

As in the United States, cattle and calf slaughter in Canada during 1951 was at 
a very low level, and this was reflected in the processing by Canadian tanneries of 
less than half as many domestic cattle hides and calf skins as were processed in 
1946, when slaughter was at a high level. To keep tanneries operating at full capacity 
it would have been necessary to import large numbers of raw hides. However, the 
competition of foreign tanneries for hide supplies was becoming keener, and in 1951 
the number of foreign cattle hides and calf skins tanned in Canada was the smallest 
since 1946. The physical volume of Canadian tannery production was the lowest 
in many years and domestic leather requirements were supplied by increased 
importations of leather, and boots and shoes, both of which were at or near record 
levels. 

Besides operating at much less than full capacity in 1951, Canadian tanneries 
were faced with another problem. Several months usually elapse between the 
time that a hide enttrs a tannery and the time that the resultant leather is sold. 
Since hide prices in late 1950 and early 1951 were at record levels, but declined 
slowly throughout the year, it follows that during the year tanneries were selling on 
a falling market leather manufactured from hides bought on a rising market. As a 
result of these various factors the value of tannery production in 1951 exceeded the 
cost of materials used, plus wages and salaries, by only about six per cent, compared 
with an average of about 20 per cent in the previous ten years. 

The outlook for the next few years is for increased production of hides and 
skins in both Canada and the United States. No increase above 1952 hide price 
levels, and probably some decrease, can be anticipated for some time. The lower 
hide prices may serve to prevent a larger proportion of the leather market being 
eaptured by substitute products. 


CROP ROTATIONS AND TILLAGE PRACTICES IN WEST CENTRAL MANITOBA 
W. G. SMITH 


The most comrnon crop rotation on 198 farms in west central Manitoba in 1952 
was two years of grain followed by one year of summerfallow. On 43 per cent of 
these farms wheat was the first crop after summerfallow, and barley and oats the 
second; 28 per cent of the farms had wheat and some barley as the first crop, and 
wheat, barley and oats as the second crop; seven per cent did not grow wheat but 
had barley and oats as first and second crops. A two-year rotation of grain and 
summerfallow was followed on nine per cent of the farms; the remainder had rota- 
tions of four, five or eight years, or more than one rotation on the same farm. On all 
farms, wheat, barley, and oats covered 58 per cent of the cropland acres, and summer- 
fallow, 38 per cent. Flax, rye, and forage crops accounted for the remaining four 
per cent and were relatively unimportant. 

This information was obtained in the fall of 1952 from 198 farm operators in 
west central Manitoba. Most of the farmers had operated their present farms for 
at least ten years. They lived in the vicinities of the towns of Neepawa, Minnedosa, 
Erickson, Strathclair, Oak River and Shoal Lake. The main soil types in this area 
belong to the deep, shallow, and calcareous phases of the Newdale association, which 
are northern Black Earth soils and Erickson clay loam, a Grey-Black soil. 

Crop Rotaiions.—Some of the factors a farmer considers in selecting his cropping 
systems are his requirements for cash and feed crops, and summerfallow; he also 
considers the effectiveness of the crops in weed control and the adaptability of 
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particular crops to the soil conditions on his farm. All of these factors are important 
on most farms in this region. The farms following a W-BO-F! rotation had one- 
third of their cropland in summerfallow (Table 1). Wheat was their most important 
crop and all of it was grown on summerfallow land. Barley was the second and 
oats the third most important crop. 

On farms following a WB-WBO-F rotation, barley was the most important crop, 
followed by wheat and oats. Acreage in summerfallow accounted for slightly over 
one-third of the cropJand acres. In this cropping system up to 40 per cent of the 
barley was seeded on summerfallow land. In rotation BO-BO-F, a rotation which 
excludes wheat, barley was by far the most important crop and occupied over 40 per 
cent of the cropland. The percentage of summerfallow in this rotation was higher 
than in the other three-year rotations. Those following the two-year rotation WBO-F 
had equal percentages of cultivated land in wheat and barley but a smaller percentage 
in oats. In this rotation some of the oats and barley would be grown on summer- 
fallow land. 

Rotations W-BO-F and WB-WBO-F appear to satisfy the requirements of a 
reasonable amount of summerfallow and hence land well prepared for a cash crop. 
In the first rotation wheat is the cash crop, and in the second rotation barley as well 
as wheat are cash crops. In both rotations barley and oat acreages provide for feed 
and aid in the control of wild oats. Farms with WBO-F rotation place greater stress 
on summerfallow as a possible method of achieving increased yields and better 
utilization of labour and machinery by reducing peak requirements in seeding and 
harvesting seasons. 

Ninety-two per cent of the farmers following these four rotations grew wheat, 
93 per cent of them grew all of it on summerfallow, and seven per cent grew part 
of it on stubble. Nearly all farmers using the four rotations grew oats and barley, 
about one-third of them grew forage and approximately ten per cent grew flax. 


Table 1.—Land Use and Rotation Followed, 173 Farms in West Central Manitoba, 1952 
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There was some relationship between size of farm and the cropping system 
followed. Farms employing a WBO-F rotation were larger both in total acres and 
in cropland acres than those following three-year rotations (Table 1). Farms of 
larger than average acreage following a two-year rotation often have as many acres 
in crops as smaller farms following a longer rotation. The farms with a WBO-F 
rotation may have approximately 178 acres in crops, whereas farms following a 
BO-BO-F rotation may only have 98 acres in crops. Those following a WB-WBO-F 
rotation may have 183 acres in crops and those with W-BO-F rotation, 198 acres in 
crops. Farmers employing a two-year rotation may have lower costs through 
reduced seed and labour requirements. Those using a two-year rotation also felt 
that an increase in yields justified the shorter rotation. Farms following a BO-BO-F 
rotation were the smallest farms and had the lowest percentage of improved land. 





1 In the following discussion the rotations will be designated as follows: W-BO-F—wheat, 
first year; barley and oats, second year; summerfallow, third year. WB-WBO-F—wheat and 
barley, first year; wheat, barley and oats, second year; summerfallow, third year. BO-BO-F— 
barley and oats, first year; barley and oats, second year; summerfallow, third year. WBO-F— 
wheat, barley and oats, first year; summerfallow, second year. 
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Table 2.—Rotations Followed According to Soil Types, 173 Farms in West Central 
Manitoba, 1952 








Soil Types 
Rotation Newdale Newdale Newdale Erickson 
Deep Calcareous Shallow Clay 
Phase Phase Phase Loam 
MotalFacres!perstaruar., .. Henan eee eee 497 602 419 oe 
Croplahdyacres per tari. .ly: 4: . eves. See eee Soi aya 284 196 








Percicent:croplandsere a. eee eee eee 68 54 68 58 





—per cent of farm— 





VEBOAT, oo car ottls ae eas shi tenn ECR ed Meee ae IP os Se, Sikes se he ae 79 41 
WE-WBO-E iisiag be Gee oh: SORE ee Ls 26 67 12 55 
BOR BO* Fock icscihts oe Gata Seimei Ace eee | 5 4 9 os 
WBO-T .cateyericteos. O02. Ege. wo.. 7 17 ZO LL). See de: . SES, waa 
OtALS saa eee tes ee ae te cee 100 106 100 160 





There appeared to be some relationship between the soil type and the rotation 
followed. On the deep and shallow phases of the Newdale soils the most popular 
cropping system was one that provided for a large acreage of cash crops and average 
amounts of summerfallow (Table 2). On the calcareous phase of the Newdale soils 
a rotation that was high in feed grains was most popular. About 60 per cent of the 
farmers on Erickson clay loam soil favoured a cropping system that was high in feed 
grains and 40 per cent favoured one that was high in cash grains. An explanation 
of why farmers on the shallow Newdale phase and Erickson clay loam soils did not 
employ the two-year rotation, WBO-F, appears to be the size of farm rather than the 
soil type, as these farms were smaller than those on the deep and calcareous phases 
of the Newdale soils. 

Livestock numbers varied according to the rotation followed. Farms following 
a W-BO-F rotation had on the average, 12 head of cattle and six pigs per farm; those 
following a WBO-F rotation had an average of 15 head of cattle but only two pigs. 
On the farms which followed a WB-WBO-F rotation cattle numbers averaged 19 head 
per farm and pigs, nine per farm; on those following a BO-BO-F rotation the corre- 
sponding figures were 17 and ten respectively. Farms following a BO-BO-F rotation 
were the smallest farms but had the most pigs per farm and the second largest cattle 
numbers. It would appear that because of their limited acreage they used a rotation 
with more feed grains than cash grains in order to intensify production, and increase 
the relative size of their farm by converting feed grains into animal products. 


Table 3.— Number of Tillage Operations According to Soil Groups, 173 Farms in West 
Central Manitoba, 1952 














Soil Groups 








Land Preparation and Number of Operations Newdale | Newdale Shallow] Erickson 
Deep and Calcareous Clay 
Phase Phases? Loam 
| —per cent of total farms— 
Summerfallow— 
Otay cop ahtmace: aceon) MMM 1 tat, Mie Raab, rea EU Stag 12 | 16 25 
Ga RRM Ce a MA ERA rae, oh tae BSR Yaak ONE Lh tn a eS 54 50 37 
LO. OF MOKA hu SE ce IN AE, oe OEE Bah hd) fete OM EY 34 34 38 
Fallow crop— 
DIOL JOSS caves cer i aes) as eh, te, OR Bee maees meee 16 1 tliat bly Orman ic Pr 
QSRLES 5 Sep a ele FO A ER I re eh eS 45 59 82 
D OT More tet eleey 2 RON SA Toa. ORLA EE RR Lg Se 39 26 18 
Stubble crop— 
SOR dens Aid EE: Ay. SRS eames WEEE See ee eee id 43 42 42 
eee re ee ee enenee, mom Pre Mage ore 33 49 39 
(iO OTOH. BF |. tonpnicak« tie. dyad achatnds ial Pee ROE 24 9 19 


®The shallow and calcareous phases of the Newdale soils are combined. 
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Tillage Operations.—Tillage methods and practices are influenced by soil types. 
Farmers on the deep phase of the Newdale soil used from five to sixteen tillage 
operations, and averaged nine per farm in working their summerfallow. Summer- 
fallow preparation usually begins in the fall after the crop has been taken off. On 
the shallow and calcareous phases of the Newdale soil, farmers used from five to 
fifteen operations, and averaged nine per farm on summerfallow; farmers on Erickson 
clay loam reported a range of from five to nine operations and an average of nine 
per farm. Although there was a wide range in the number of tillage operations on 
the Newdale soils slightly more than one-half of the farms went over their summer- 
fallow from seven to nine times, and one-third did more than nine operations 
{Table 3). 

For the preparation of the seedbed on summerfallowed land on all types of 
soils, operations, seeding included, ranged from three to eight and averaged four per 
farm. Almost 40 per cent of the farms on the deep phase of the Newdale soils, but 
only 20 per cent of those on Erickson clay loam soils, required five or more operations. 
Preparation of the seedbed on stubble land required from four to ten operations, an 
average of five operations per farm. Seven or more operations were required on 24 
per cent of the farms on the deep phase of the Newdale soil, on almost 20 per cent 
of those on Erickson clay loam, and on only ten per cent of those on the shallow and 
calcareous Newdale phases. In terms of total numbers of all tillage operations farms 
on the shallow and calcareous phases of the Newdale soil reported the smallest 
number, and those on the deep phase the largest number of operations. 


Table 4.— Use of Tillage Implements According to Soil Groups, 137 Farms in West 
Central Manitoba, 1952 





Soil Groups 


Newdale Shallow 
Newdale Deep Phase and Erickson Clay Loam 














a Caleareous Phases? 
Operation Farms Operation Farms Operation Farms 
per Farm Using per Farm Using per Farm Using 
Using Imple- Using Imple- Using Imple- 
Implement ment Implement ment Implement ment 
number per cent number per cent number per cent 
Summerfallow— 
HEC OD eine Shae aias ee eee 5-61 98 5-34 100 5-56 100 
INeWAY Cise rhs. Pec ee 1-67 88 1-84 75 1-56 46 
Plagrow weld eas ee Nee 3:06 67 3°72 54 3-43 62 
OWE Sa un ta sll  sauiviss sets a 1-28 7 1-00 il 1-48 30 
Fallow crop— 
Qulbrvator ees. Oe 1-39 54 1-36 80 1-17 90 
arrows as trices iat ool? 2-43 98 2-16 98 2-15 100 
Stubble crop— 
@ultivatornaatiank.ack 1-19 79 1-30 82 1-30 91 
CONS WAV UELISC. davnss meimian's 1-40 63 1-14 63 1-00 41 
ELATLOWre tee te teers. 2-64 100 2-35 98 2-48 100 
PIG WHR kG tk. Petes kata 1-00 2 1-07 i 1-00 44 





#The shallow and calcareous phases of the Newdale soils are combined. 
bIncludes oneway discs, disc harrows, and diskers. 


Almost 100 per cent of the farmers on all soils used a cultivator in their summer- 
fallow work, using it more than any other implement (Table 4). A larger percentage 
of the farmers on the Newdale soils than of those on Erickson clay loam used a one- 
way; on all soil groups over one-half of the farmers using a one-way used it more 
than once. About one-third of the farmers on Erickson clay loam plowed, one-half 
of them plowing twice, but very few of those on the Newdale soils did any plowing. 

In preparing the seedbed on summerfallowed land nearly all of the farmers on 
the Newdale calcareous and shallow phases and Erickson clay loam cultivated as 
the major tillage operation prior to seeding. Of the farmers on the deep phase of 
the Newdale soil, slightly more than one-half of them used a cultivator, the remainder 
using ia harrow for pre-seeding cultivation. Almost all of the farmers harrowed after 
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seeding. For preparation of the stubble cropland, on all soils, both the cultivator and 
the oneway disc were used, the cultivator more than the oneway. Farmers on 
Erickson clay loam soils were about the only ones to use a plow. 


Sequence of Operations.—The most common sequence of tillage operations used 
in summerfallowing on the Newdale soils was to work the stubble in the fall previous 
to the summerfallow year, usually with a oneway disc, then disc again as the first 
operation the following year, followed by five or six times with a cultivator and 
twice with the harrow during the summer and fall. Farmers on Erickson clay loam 
followed about the same practices as those on Newdale soils, except that about one- 
third of them plowed as the first tillage operation, either in the fall or spring, and 
followed it up with the cultivator and harrow. In preparing the seedbed on sum- 
merfallow land on the Newdale soils the most common sequence of operations was 
to cultivate once, harrow once or twice before seeding, and harrow once after seeding. 
About one-third of the farmers on the deep phase of the Newdale soils did not 
cultivate but harrowed before seeding, and about one-quarter of them packed after 
seeding. Summerfallow seedbed preparation on Erickson clay loam was much the 
same except that nearly all farmers cultivated before seeding. 

The preparation of the seedbed on stubble cropland was preceded by a con- 
siderable amount of stubble burning; about three-quarters of the farmers on the 
deep phase, almost one-half of those on the shallow and calcareous phases of the 
Newdale soils, and one-third of those on Erickson clay loam burned the stubble in 
the fall. The most common sequence of tillage operations in the seedbed preparation 
of stubble land was to oneway disc or cultivate in the fall after burning the stubble, 
and oneway disc or cultivate and harrow in the spring before seeding, and harrow 
again after seeding. About ten per cent of the farmers in each soil group packed 
the land. Burning the fallow crop stubble is an easy method of getting rid of excess 
straw which makes tillage operations in the fall and spring easier, but it is not con- 
sidered a sound practice. 

Almost all farms on all soils seeded with a double disc drill, and about ten per 
cent of those on the deep phase of the Newdale soil used a press drill. Tractors were 
the main source of power for field operations on all but two farms. A significant 
feature of the data on tillage operations and sequences is the wide variation among 
farms in the number of tillage operations required to prepare summerfallow and the 
land for seed. It is questionable whether the farmers who do a large number of 
operations—exceeding more than 12 in some cases on their summerfallow—are 
working their land any better than those doing seven to nine operations. The main 
purpose of summerfallowing is to kill weeds and store up moisture in the soil, but 
not to work the land so much that the soil becomes pulverized and subject to erosion. 
In such cases the farmer may lose much more than he has gained, for erosion of his 
soil will lower his yields much more permanently than weeds or lack of moisture. 


Harvesting Methods.—Most of the grain is harvested with a combine; 86 per 
cent of the farms on the deep phase, 60 per cent on the shallow and calcareous phases 
of the Newdale soils, and nearly 30 per cent on the farms on the Erickson soil used 
a combine. Almost all of the grain was swathed before combining. Cutting the 
grain with a binder, stooking and threshing were most common on Erickson clay 
loam where 44 per cent of the farmers used this method. Small farms and those 
with undulating to rolling topography, such «as the farms on the Erickson soils, are 
not suited to extensive use of combines in harvesting. 

The most common method of harvesting forage on all soils was to cut it with 
a horse-drawn mower and handle it loose with a pitch fork; almost 80 per cent of 
the farmers on the deep phase of the Newdale soils, and over 60 per cent of those 
in the other two groups employed this method. Other methods used included the use 
of a power mower and baler, power mower and farm hand, forage harvester and 
trench silos, forage harvester and feed cutters, or binding, stooking and stacking of 
sweet clover or grain forage. Each of these methods, however, was used by only 
one or two farmers, indicating that forage harvesting methods are not as highly 
mechanized as grain harvesting and still rely for the most part on the horse-drawn 
mower and pitch fork for making hay. 
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INCOME AND FARM PROGRESS ON WOODLAND AND PARKLAND SOILS 
IN NORTHERN ALBERTA 


H. L. SHARPE 


Early settlers of Alberta’s northland were attracted by the fertile parkland 
which generally required little clearing. The more extensive areas of the parkland 
are now occupied and, therefore, future settlement will take place on the less fertile 
woodland soil. In the forest regions to the north of the settled areas lies an area 
of about 20 million acres of arable land available for eventual settlement. 

Agriculture on the parkland soils of the north is fairly progressive and prosperous 
and one would expect to see a similar development follow settlement on the wood- 
land soils. An indication of future possibilities may be gained by a close observation 
of the progress already achieved in these areas. With this objective in mind the 
Economics Division undertook a study of the farm business in one of these areas in 
1951. Some of the findings form the basis of this article. 

Description of the Area.—The area studied is situated in the southeastern part 
of the Peace River district, extending from High Prairie north to McLennan. It 
includes a level lacustrine plain of parkland soil and a level to rolling area of wood- 
land soil. 

An important characteristic of the climate is the shortness of the frost-free period; 
the long-term average at High Prairie is only 90 days.1 Compared with the longer 
frost-free periods in the southern parts of the province, however, longer hours of 
sunlight offset, in part, the effects of the shorter frost-free period. Nevertheless, the 
range of crops which can be grown is more limited. The average annual precipitation 
at High Prairie is 18:4 inches,2 70 per cent of which falls during the previous fall 
and the growing season. 

The diversified type of farming includes the production of grain, hogs and cattle. 
Wheat, oats and barley, the chief grain crops, have averaged about 22, 36 and 26 
bushels per acre respectively over a 30-year period.*? The increase in wheat yields 
on black soils is estimated to have averaged five bushels more than on grey wooded 
soils. Similar differences may well be expected to apply to the other grains. 
Legumes, particularly alfalfa, are increasing in importance, both as fodder and seed. 
The grey wooded soils are proving to be well adapted to legume seed production. 


THE 1950-51 FarmM BUSINESS SURVEY 


Sixty farm operators were interviewed in the course of the survey; they were 
located on both parkland and woodland soils. Information was obtained for the 
period May 1, 1950 to April 30, 1951, covering the 1950 crop year. 

Size of Farm.—Farms averaged a little less than a half section (320 acres) in size. 
The average parkland farm had 320 acres, including 204 acres of improved land, and 
the average woodland farm had 282 acres, including 105 acres of improved land. 
Parkland farms have been settled for a longer period than woodland farms and had 
more open land when first settled; this is one of the main reasons for the larger 
proportion of improved land on those farms. Of the unimproved land on all the 
surveyed farms about 70 per cent was considered arable. 

Soil type and size of farm are among the factors determining the character. of 
the farm business. To facilitate a comparison between farms on each soil type the 
farms 6n each of these soil types were divided into two groups, according to the 
number of acres in cropland. On the woodland soil these groups include the farms 
with less than 90 cropland acres and those with 90 or more. The parkland farms 
include a group of farms with less than 170 cropland acres and another with 170 or 
more acres in cropland. 


Land Utilization.—Grain crops utilized about 70 per cent of the cropland on 
woodland farms and 80 per cent on parkland farms. The parkland area consists of 
low land and is thus more subject to frost than most of the woodland area. This 
characteristic has made barley (a short-season crop) the most important crop on 
parkland soils, whereas. wheat is the most important crop on woodland soils. Wheat 





1 Nineteen-year average, Canadian Meteorological Service. 
2 Twenty-year average, Canadian Meteorological Service. 


2 Census of Canada, “Acreage and Production of Principal Grain Crops for Census Division 
15 (Alberta)’’. Ottawa, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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matures earlier on the grey soils as these soils have less nitrogen to prolong plant 
growth. Wheat, too, is less affected by drought on the grey soils which have a lower 
content of organic matter. The fallowed acreage was rather small as fallowing was 
practised chiefly as a means of weed control. 

Differences in soil fertility exert an influence on the kind of crops grown on the 
two soil types. The virgin parkland soil is high in fertility whereas the average 
woodland soil is low. After a few years of growing grain on newly broken -woodland 
soil the fertility is substantially reduced and inoculated legumes must be grown to 
restore this fertility. As illustrated in Table 1, large woodland farms are the only 
farms with some acreage in legumes. These farms have been settled longer than 
the small farms and the need for soil improvement has become more apparent. The 
1950 grain crop was one of the poorest crops ever harvested in the area. Grain 
yields were less than half the long-term average yields. An early fall frost was 
mainly responsible for these low yields. The types and amounts of crops grown on 
the average farm in each of the four farm groups are described in Table 1. 


Table 1.—Land Utilization per Farm, High Prairie Area, Alberta, 1950 

















Woodland Soil Parkland Soil 
Small Large Small Large 
Farms Farms Farms Farms 
Nunibemohiarmsaticiig Paes. 240d... eee. 13 16 16 15 
—acres— 
Cropland iia. SOlk 1 SEL Me o LIAL CO OR; 58 133 107 294 
BHerinstescive:, . Gab -despushune tarenantva, vee: Anroeee « <Baeien 4 5 5 i 
"Potala PTOVeUs AYE Eten te: hs Jae, ee eee eee 62 138 112 301 
TotabunimprovedaoRh(lh,.BIOm Abe haveneya ae 169 184 96 138 
GUA AUTOS. Cee ee toe et picket yt emer cate Zoi 322 208 439 
Acreage in crops: 
IV NGG Wace tratraee a ie bois Cae ERLE OEE KERRI TCE a aeeta te 21-0 44.8 11-1 34-1 
Oatad . PRRs a 5 Biko oe Oe eet es Pee eres 9-1 32-0 18-7 36-9 
Batley ws ocgstensatavels ear ere Sele ee eee A 12-1 12-9 61-8 160-0 
OTA OR cicero Peicuheln mest tas Resa ak tld eae Meena tae all Ate creed neal! Ma nee ae oa 1-5 2-0 
esume-seed? NTP, ak, et, ee th ee ae”, See 1-4 16-1 1-9 2-0 
Grass seediimiciis gout. sealterieehlilis. bho ha tee OS2 erasers rock © 27 
Legume Day .s.: + sce2 caper want DOA eek eee 2-0 6-7 0 23..Pi il Scere. 
CTrass' eye AS han See ee een See, Meee teeters ein tae aes 0-4 0-9 3-4 
Lim proved pasture! eye see cisely’, AE eee ee ee 0-9 Of re Sir eee ee 3:5 
Summerfallow stiri, 16) 2 eos SOR, BCS . 4-4 13-6 7-2 34-3 
Breaqking Went seme b iat + ae Oe eer . cee 7-1 5-4 3-6 15-1 


Livestock Enterprises.—Livestock was kept on all farms. With the exception 
of hogs, their numbers did not vary appreciably either by soil type or size of farm. 
Woodland farms had one brood sow per farm, on the average, whereas the parkland 
farms had an average of two to three brood sows per farm. The small farms on 
both soil types had an average of two or three cows per farm and the large farms 
an average of three or four cows per farm. Poultry were kept mainly to supply the 
needs of the farm family and the size of flocks averaged about 35 birds on woodland 
farms and about 45 on parkland farms. There is still a considerable number of 
horses on farms in this area although the horse population has been declining for 
several years. Both parkland and woodland farms averaged about four horses per 
farm, although tractors were the main source of power. 

Farm Heceipis.—The distribution of farm receipts is summarized in Table 2. 
Livestock sales exceeded crop sales on all farms except the large parkland farms. 
Crop returns, however, would have been higher had yields been average or above 
average. Livestock sales were made up mainly of cattle and hog sales. Cattle sales 
were more important on the woodland farms and hog sales on the parkland farms. 
Farm produce sold consisted almost entirely of dairy products. 

On only a few of the large parkland farms were there receipts from the sale of 
crops carried over from the previous year. This is not unusual in the more recently 
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Table 2.— Distribution of Farm Receipts, High Prairie Area, Alberta, 1950 








Woodland Farms Parkland Farms 
Small Large Small Large 
Farms Farms Farms Farms 
ENUM DOF OL TATING Ue tO Bec cs cn ote at ents eae es 13 16 | 16 15 
—dollars— 
ES RAT GS ee re re Oe ere ces cs chic stints otieee 184 507 759 2,481 
BRIO STOC MIREIGS S.  STk'. BERGe cll Find oth aan ASE © neh. Se 295 667 836 1,302 
POPE VIMINT OCIEOR: GALGS cos «5d cesie leap @'s\.0 0.6 as damame ©» ad aLes « 47 245 109 47 
ESEPU DEON G PALO eae Fe olathe s eR «a code Pon eee 173 78 23 618 
“OND C28) Be ant, SME Pc Oh SO SO MA hee tre ee a 47 121 20 
PLS TAPIA OUT, ©. pha< s akan cv awe «sie quaysede onde ss 215 67 161 10 
Bere Ons VOLS ClODR cre. cc seca taetbctaretaceswaete 28 4 13 87 
NC Tie eileen tas ale Abdi bo Sen RAEI do OSs elloain aes.» LeigBDa DO IA brn aes Pip el ak 
Pret WICCGASO AN IVONLOP YE. on tect wi os ustinieevus cies > 878 700 93 3,180 
TT OCAIPEA Aes oe SOE AS, PARES 1,823 2,004 2,115 8,536 


settled areas of northern Alberta, where volume of production from the relatively 
small farms is low and the farmer must convert everything possible into ready cash 
for further farm development. 

Farm Capital—The capital invested per farm ranged from an average of 
$5,566 per farm for small woodland farms to an average of $24,533 per farm for large 
parkland farms. Table 3 presents the breakdown of investment per farm. More than 
50 per cent of the farm capital was invested in land and buildings. The investment 
in machinery ranged from 27 to 33 per cent of the total capital invested. The invest- 
ment in livestock, as a percentage of total capital, ranged from seven to 15 per cent, 
being largest on the small farms. 

Labour Income.—The returns to the operator for his labour and management 
are shown for each group of farms in Table 4. Labour income was negative for 
most farms on the current year’s operations; the greatest losses were incurred by 
the larger farms on the parkland soils. Grain was the main enterprise on these 
farms, and the losses associated with low yields were correspondingly greater where 
larger acreages were sown to grain. 

Outside Income.—The effects of the drop in income from farm products in 1950 
were minimized, to some extent, by the income secured from other sources. The 


Table 3.—Farm Capital Structure and Present Net Worth, High Prairie Area, 














Alberta, 1950 
Woodland Soil Parkland Soil 

Small Large Small Large 

Farms Farms Farms Farms 
BTID OOTIOLIAPMSS saad shat sayi. cached! deen sew. ctr 13 16 16 15 

—dollars— 

TL a ec ne ce re 3, 139 poyal 6,115 12,838 
Bivestork. 4... tcatie... 1... eernth os cle. + damiee «a dec. 825 1,262 1,153 1,811 
Machinery andiequipment:'wiaced....\laarenk.. ls. 1,530 2 i2e 2,761 8, 286 
ged .s0oUssnc sun plese) nivaGeos heirewt hore’ 72 231 215 1,598 
otal capital invested per-farm.......scesseeeeee scons 5,566 9,587 10, 244 24, 533 
ier assets 22a.) eee alltel daar Aehione. 2) 749 1,216 1,206 3,840 
PO imenawts. BRAS... CA he. ok sec Mede sedans 6,315 10, 803 11,450 28,373 
MUG LAIST DIIICS Bet. o.. 2s. 4. Reet. oe RRR Deedes 509 558 552 1, 634 


Net worth.5. >t, 008s tseteoes Bi vsend vas 5,806 10,245 10,898 26,739 
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Table 4.—Average Labour Income per Farm, High Prairie Area, Alberta, 1959 








Woodland Soil 


Parkland Soil 





Small Large Small Large 

Farms Farms Farms Farms 
Nim benait fae. ge. od oA, enters ta. te elas ia eee aie out 13 16 16 15 

—dollars— 

otal receipts & «nase ben. Bart vets aoe 1,823 2,334 2.100 8,536 
Totahexpenses.,. #0 os gies aod 4 ibs ect ess de oy 1,528 1,928 1,648 7,593 
Return to capital and operator’s labour............... 295 406 467 943 
Interest.on. capitalise... aut. t% Swansea aetieeies «. foe, 278 480 511 1, 226 
Labour Income fs.) 90%. 624 ae COL 17 —74 —44 — 283 





average income per farm, obtained from outside sources during the 1950 crop year 


was as follows: 


Woodland soil—small farms .... $ 790 
—large farms .... $ 784 
Parkland soil—small farms .... $ 676 
—large farms .... $2,753 


This outside income was derived from pensions, family allowances, P.F.A.A. 
bonus, participation certificates, legacies, and various other sources. Participation 
certificates—subsequent payments for crops sold in previous years—were an especially 
important and considerable source of income for farmers on the large parkland farms. 

The Normal Situation.—Data presented in Table 5 give an indication of the 
average labour income per farm which would have been realized in 1950 had grain 
yields been normal, i.e., equal to the long-time average. To illustrate this hypothetical 
situation yields were adjusted in line with this long-time average, grades were raised 
one grade and costs increased by the cost of threshing the estimated additional output. 

A comparison of these data with those of Table 4 will readily indicate a con- 
siderable increase in receipts and only a small increase in expenses. Thus, average 
labour income per farm would have been $642 higher for the small farms and $1,559 
higher for the large farms on woodland soils, and $1,393 higher on the small farms 
and $2,697 higher on the large farms on parkland soils. 

Period of Settlement and Gains in Net Worth.—On the average settlers had been 
established on the small woodland farms for about nine years and on the large 
woodland farms for about 19 years. For settlers on small and large farms on the 
parkland soils the corresponding figures were 16 and 18 years, respectively. During 
the periods for which they had been established, the operators of small woodland 
farms had achieved an average annual gain in net worth of $526, and the operators 
of large woodland farms had gained an average of $521 on their farms. Operators 
of small parkland farms had progressed at about the same rate, their average gain 
in net worth amounting to $499 per year. Operators of large parkland farms, on the 
other hand, have fared better than the others; their average gain in net worth repre- 
sented $1,348 per year over the period of their operations. 





Table 5.—Adjusted Average, Labour Income per Farm, High Prairie Area, Alberta, 1950 


Woodland Soil Parkland Soil 


Small 





Small Large Large 
Farms Farms Farms Farms 
Numbér offarmesscisa4cee8 Cry er OR ee He 13 16 16 15 
—dollars— 
TT Otel inpcei pes: ec: Mew tk. et. BOO Das belt Maeda Obes 4,047 3,648 11,486 
GeO tae ONS OS 66, NON arcsd. acbetscchate esd weit k eae ac Wastes 1,585 2,082 1,788 7,846 
Return to capital and operator’s labour..............- 937 1,965 1,860 3,640 
Interest on capital? Pins A Spit See. 2 278 480 511 1,226 
Labour incomes ss ial. aves eeesee ces vx 659 1,485 1,349 2,414 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE ECONOMICS DIVISION 


Back to the land, Alberta, 1932-48. Rackham, T. S. Economics Div. in co-operation 
with the Alberta Dept. of Agriculture. Ottawa, March 1953. pp. 31. 


A study of activities and progress under the Relief Settlement Plan introduced 
in Alberta in 1932. Part I, entitled The Relief Settlement Scheme, deals with: Details 
of the Scheme; Availability of Land; Cost of the Scheme; Settlement under the 
Scheme; Classification of the Settlers; and Factors Influencing Degree of Success. 
Part II includes an Analysis of the Progress and Present Status of Seventy Settlers 
Established on Farms. This analysis deals specifically with the: Progress of the 
Settlers; Financial Statement of Settlers; and Operators’ History. Part III contains 
brief comments on the Evaluation of the Scheme by Established Settlers. 


The Strawberry Enterprise in Nova Scotia. Retson, G. C. and V. A. Heighton. 
Economics Div. in co-operation with the Nova Scotia Dept. of Agriculture. Ottawa, 
January 1953. pp. 22. 


This study deals with expenses and receipts from the strawberry enterprise in 
Nova Scotia, factors influencing strawberry labour returns, marketing, relation of the 
strawberry enterprise to other farm business, and outlook for strawberry production 
in Nova Scotia. 


UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS 


Co-operative Hybrid Maize Tests in European and Mediterranean Countries, 1950. 
Food and Agriculture Organization. Rome, Italy. December 1952. pp. iii + 43. 

A progress report presenting the results of experimental work on hybrid maize. 
It illustrates the effective co-operation of a group of countries in attacking a regional 
problem. 


Improving the World’s Grasslands. Food and Agriculture Organization. Rome, 
Italy. December 1951. pp. xiii + 147. 

As stated in the Foreword by Dr. F. T. Wahlen, Director of the Agriculture 
Divisions of FAO, “Two of FAO’s basic responsibilities are the securing of a sufficient 
nutritional standard for the world’s evergrowing population, and the conservation 
and best use of its natural resources. Hardly any world-wide project holds out more 
promises... than a concerted campaign for the improvement of grasslands. It is 
the aim of this publication to render governments conscious of this task and to help 
technicians execute it’. 


The study itself was prepared by A. T. Semple of the Agriculture Division. He 
has divided his material into ten chapters which will indicate the scope of the study: 
The Importance of Grasslands; The Place of Grass in Agriculture; Rangeland Improve- 
ment; Livestock Management; Seeding and Fertilizing; Some Examples of Mechanical 
Treatment and Burning; National Programmes of Grassland Improvement; Fodder 
from Trees and Shrubs; Supplemental Feeding; and The Need for Research. 


Food and Agricultural Legislation, 1952. Vol. I, Nos. 1 and 2. Food and Agri- 
culture Organization. Rome, Italy. 1952. 

A quarterly series of leaflets containing ‘‘a selection of food and agricultural laws 
and regulations of international importance”. This series provides a continuation of 
the Annuaire International de Législation Agricole published from 1911 to 1946 by 
the International Institute of Agriculture. 


World Economic Report, 1951-52. Dept. of Economic Affairs. New York, 1953. 
pp. x + 141. 

This is the fifth in a series of reviews of world economic conditions prepared by 
the United Nations. The 1951-52 report analyzes major developments in domestic 
economic conditions and in international trade and payments during 1951 and 1952. 


Part I analyzes the Major National Economic Changes in Economically Developed 
Private Enterprise Economies, Centrally Planned Economies, and Selected Countries 
of Latin America and the Far East. Part II deals with changes in International 
Trade and Payments of Western Europe, Japan and the United States, Primary 
Producing Countries, and Eastern Europe and Mainland China. 
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OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Agricultural Marketing. Thomson, F. L. New York and London, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc. 1953. pp. 483. 

This is a textbook for a beginning course in marketing agricultural products. 
The presentation is clear and simple, with numerous illustrations. The author has 
drawn heavily on research work carried out in the United States, much of it his own. 
He has succeeded in bringing to students many of the ideas and concepts he has 
gathered during his years of teaching and research. 


Sampling Techniques. Cochrane, William G. New York, John Wiley and Sons 
Inc., and London, Chapman and Hall, Limited. 1953. pp. xv + 330. 

This is a comprehensive review of sampling theory as it has been developed for 
use in sample surveys, with illustrations to show how the theory is applied in 
practice. The minimum knowledge of mathematics for the reader to understand 
proofs is elementary calculus and algebra. An introductory course in statistics is the 
minimum requirement in this respect. 


Farm Management Analysis. Bradford, Lawrence A. and Glenn L. Johnson. 
New York, John Wiley & Sons, Inc., and London, Chapmian & Hall, Limited. 1953. 
pp. xii + 438. 

A book designed especially for students of farm organization and farm manage- 
ment. The authors have endeavoured to combine the most significant features of 
the so-called “traditional” and “modern” approaches to farm management. 

As stated in the Preface, “Special attention [was] devoted ... to (1) the tasks 
of management, (2) the principles for increasing the efficiency with which the 
managerial functions are performed, and (3) the problems created by the personal 
subjective wants and preferences of farm people”. 


Studies in Econometric Method. (Cowles Commission Research Staff Members). 
Edited by Hood, Wm. C. and Tjalling C. Koopmans. New York, John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., and London, Chapman & Hall, Limited. 1953. pp. xix + O20: 

This, the fourteenth monograph published by the Cowles Commission for 
Research in Economics, represents a precious addition to Monograph 10, Statistical 
Inference in Dynamic Economic Models. Chapter I on Economic Measurements for 
Policy and Prediction was written by Jacob Marschak and serves as an introduction 
to the other nine chapters. In Chapter II Tjalling C. Koopmans deals with Identifica- 
tion Problems in Economic Model Construction. The problem is studied in relation 
to a simple class of econometric models. 

In Causal Ordering and Identifiability Herbert A. Simon attempts to demonstrate 
the importance of the notion of causation in the concept of a complete model. 
Chapter IV on Methods of Measuring the Marginal Propensity to Consume has already 
become a classic of economic literature. In this chapter Trygve Haavelmo illustrates 
the use of the least-squares method of estimation in terms of simple models pertaining 
to the consumption function. 

For the sake of brevity only the titles of the remaining chapters and the names 
of their authors will be listed here. These are as follows: Statistical Analysis of the 
Demand for Food: Examples of Simultaneous Estimation of Structural Equations, by 
M. A. Girshick and Trygve Haavelmo; The Estimation of Simultaneous Linear 
Economic Relationships, by Tjalling C. Koopmans and Wm. C. Hood; Asymptotic 
Properties of Limited-Information Estimates Under Generalized Conditions, by 
Herman Chernoff and Herman Rubin; An Example of Loss of Efficiency in Structural 
Estimation, by S. G. Allen, Jr.; Sources and Size of Least-Squares Bias in a Two- 
Equation Model, by Jean Bronfenbronner, and The Computation of Maximum-Likeli- 


Tan Estimates of Linear Structural Equations, by Herman Chernoff and Nathan 
lvinsky. 


River on the Rampage. Davis, Kenneth S. Garden City, N.Y., Doubleday & 
Company, Inc. 1953. pp. 217. 
This book deals with some of the most important problems of the Kaw River 


Basin in the State of Kansas or, more specifically, with problems relating to sewage 
disposal, water pollution, soil preservation and public health. 
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ANNUAL AND MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS 
WHOLESALE Prices, FARM Prices AND LIvING Cost INDEXES 











Commodities and 











Farm | Services used by | Cost of Living 
Wholesale Prices 1935-1939=100 | Prices Farmers 1935-39 = 100 Con- 
of Agri- 1935-39 = 100 sumer 
Year cultural |————-——_— |__| Price 
(a) (b) (d) | Products (f) (gz) (h) (i) Index 
General| Farm | Field {Animal | 1935-39 | Equip- | Eleven | Farm Urban (1949 
Whole-| Pro- ; Pro- =100 | ment &} Factor | Living | Living | =100) 
sale ducts | ducts | ducts (e) Materials} Index Costs Costs (j) 
Index 
1913 eee BS 2d UR ANSGAR Ae cr Seriado ml en wall coders Seeeee Sora Me oe ascas 80-1 79°1 49.2 
1014 St ae Cr Ge aA ae (A SE pes te 90-2 85-3 82-3 79-7 49-6 
2 ae O18, ERG ASSL. & Re ees latsae uate sees 96-9 91-6 86-5 80-7 50-3 
TOG ecu OO Bat Sota k cele tie ate cle ieee opted etn ae 101-7 100-5 93-7 87-0 54-2 
LOLA wees TARO ae eal Dae ot Gee, eae Te eee 140-7 140-5 111-5 102-4 63-7 
He W RS RW agaeret jC UGRS URE es Pee) me OR Pep este Reem re 164-1 160-2 131-1 115-6 72-0 
TORO renee PERC ow ats ilo aie ee his ee oe eee hetnieeeneae 169-1 167-9 143-0 126-5 78-8 
T9200 eee AUR TOP A ANG oR es Renta est cal as ere es Poor NRT 190-1 186-5 171-3 145-4 90-5 
BD ease 143 28) 5 <St nai. | Ay Reese of Bee eee tee 147-4 15255 139-9 129-9 80-9 
O22. a T2G8B bse comets aeeran | anes Meee Weenies 124-6 134-1 127-9 120-4 74-9 
O23 eee xe ET We ieee AAI hana reas. sol erent Choate eacaeeses 118-3 130-6 128-3 120-7 75-2 
1924. 2. 28 120 Hs res EOE a FO. eee ee 122-3 131-9 125-5 118-8 74-0 
1025.3. ASSAG eile an’ on Laman ee ee Ree ek eee ane 123-2 131-8 123-9 119-8 74-6 
(I ieee ae 130-3 | 144-4 rie eee ee eee eek oe 119-9 130-6 121-1 121-8 75-9 
1027 .ceec so 127-3 | 138-6 4 T2037 08 on 8 on 119-9 131-2 119-8 119-9 74-6 
1928. Aa 125-6 | 1386-3 m3. |" SL oe 28. oe 118-3 129-3 118-5 120-5 75-0 
(ye ee ae 124-6 | 140-8 gD ld dAad iis”. are 117-6 127-9 117-3 121-7 75:8 
1TOSOF cess ene 112-9 119-5 5-8 TiO Ng, cits ate e 105-6 117-0 113-7 120-8 (D0 
LOST See 94-0 78-9 5-0 O20) dee). eee 92-2 100-9 103-9 109-1 67-9 
a 86-9 65-5 “4 OOOO 5, Ae 89-3 93-3 97-8 99-0 61-7 
MOS Alero, uit 87-4 69-3 9-3 O90) 24 reas. 88-8 89-8 95-8 94-4 58-8 
(OCA teaches 93-4 83°5 +5 SB 5.2] re Pee 96-8 95-5 97-9 95-6 59-6 
EOS a 94-4 89-2 “4 94-1 88-0 95-6 95-4 97-9 96-2 59-9 
PUB. Sie 96-7 97-9 +2 93-7 96-9 98-7 98-1 98-3 98-1 61-1 
LS BW Baracde 107-8 117-4 9 106-0 119-7 108 -4 105-3 102-9 101-2 3-0 
LOSER coe 102-0 102-9 9 104-8 105-0 101-2 101-7 101-9 102-2 63-7 
10 oe eas 99-2 92-6 7 101-5 91-8 95-7 99-3 99-5 101-5 63-2 
TOAO laces 2 108-0 96-1 4 106-7 96-8 101-8 106-8 108-5 105-6 65-7 
OS ie ae ee 116-4 106-6 9 124-4 110-2 107-8 116-1 114-1 iWGIS7 69-6 
104 Neh ae 123-0 127-1 7 144-6 133-1 119-2 131-6 119-0 117-0 72-9 
TOAG ic cues 127-9 145-4 0 161-8 157-8 122-4 143-4 121-7 118-4 74-2 
1944........ 130-6 155°3 “5 166-1 172-4 126-0 148-0 122-8 118-9 74-6 
1 a eared 132-1 166-4 9) 170-2 185-7 125-9 152-1 123-2 119-5 75-0 
LOLG. RRR 138-9 179-5 +9 181-2 204-1 128-0 157-0 127-1 123-6 77-5 
TO4 7 ai. foe 163-3 192-2 ‘1 200-2 215-8 139-5 170-4 138-3 135-5 84-8 
CL ae 193-4 | 232-1 ‘6 | 263-7 255-8 173-1 197-4 162-8 155-0 97-0 
1949... .0.8.. 198-3 228-7 9 265-4 255-4 180-3 204-1 WIS 160-8 100-0 
[ORO eee. Ot <2 236-7 9 281-4 260-8 189-9 210-4 177-6 166-5 102-9 
TOD lea mccanv ak 240-2 | 268-6 -4 | 336-9 296-8 206-0 230-0 198-6 184-5 113-7 
POG etn 8 226-0 | 247-2 3-9 | 277-5 270-2 215-8 243-1 210-0 187-5 116-5 
TODB) 5.500 olote eats (eter Tee oom mente ee ee ee ee ee 207-4 238-4 203*6'| MP lolm™ clccccneces 
1952 
INOViENkwae 221-4 | 229-3 -1 | 266-5 BOS OR Whe a: sre tll edly el ee Reed 184-8 116-1 
vas Na 221-0 | 228-8 ‘4 | 268-3 LOA SOM Lace Gee eel crite ERC terete se 184-2 115-8 
195 ; 
POL Seek ate 221-5 | 226-4 ‘4 | 266-4 253-3 207-7 231-7 202-6 184-4 115-7 
Lio hy ea 220-9 | 222-6 “1 263-1 Pie LS ys Ae es et BSE eg el a ee ie 184-9 113-5 
Mario. 28 221-9 | 220-8 -3 | 264-3 ZAY TP oe ene Saas Tine ce ce ene 184-2 114-8 
Aprilssum.4 219-6 | 214-5 3-0 | 256-0 240-7 208-2 241°3 203-4 183-9 114-6 
Naveen oan 220-1 216-9 -6 | 263-2 2 Des ip pegs ot ome ot ecooe § por eee sz 183-6 114-4 
UNGe eee JPA TT, 219-3 9-9 268-8 Za NSS Me a toate eC eh etek eae 184-8 114-9 
July.. 221-21 :219-2 |. 473-1 265-3 244-Oilsietle. ot Tee ae | Bede 186-0 115-4 
WAT en oe 22st 216-6. | 15732 | 2600-9 |r 206-3 242-1 204-9 186-4 11a37 
BEpPtis i. Meuse eal VBR) RG REIL Oe ee eae eee | oes 186-2 116-2 


(a) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Labour and Prices Division. Prices and Price Indexes. (Mimeo.) 
Ottawa, Monthly. 

(b) Ibid (a). Wholesale prices of products of Canadian farms. 

(c) Ibid (a). Wholesale prices of grains, hay, tobacco and potatoes. 

(d) Ibid. (a). Wholesale prices of animals and animal products. 

(e) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Agriculture Division. Index Numbers of Farm Prices of Agricultural 
Products. (Mimeo.) Ottawa, Monthly. 

(f) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Labour and Prices Division. Price Inder Numbers of Commodities and 
Serrices Used by Farmers. (Mimeo.) Ottawa, Jan., Apr. and Aug. Includes prices of commodities in 8 groups including 
farm implements, building materials, gasoline, oil and grease, feed, fertilizer, binder twine, seed and hardware. 

(g) Ibid (f). Includes the 8 commodities indicated above plus tax rates, interest rates and farm wage rates. 

(h) Price Inder Numbers of Commodities and Services used by Farmers. Includes food, clothing, fuel, household equip- 
ment, health, maintenance and miscellaneous. 

(i) Prices and Price Indetes. Includes food, rent, fuel and lighting, clothing, home furnishings and services, miscellaneous 
and retail prices of commodities. 


(j) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Labour and Prices Division. The Consumer Price Indez. (Mimeo.) 
Ottawa, Monthly. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Commenting on “the general outlook 
for Canadian development and standard 
of living’ in an address given at the 
Triennial Convention of the Crown Life 
Insurance Company on September 2, 
1953, the Right Honourable C. D. Howe, 
Minister of Trade and Commerce and of 
Defence Production, stated that 1953 
“promises to be another banner year in 
Canadian economic development”. He 
said that the expected increase in the 
gross national product from $23 billion 
in 1952 to more than $24 billion in 1953 
“will be entirely attributable to an 
increase in the physical volume of pro- 
duction, for the price level has declined 
slightly over the past eighteen months’’. 
In his analysis of the Canadian trade 
situation he remarked that the volume 
of trade “although somewhat smaller 
than a year ago is still at very high 
levels by any normal standards. Imports 
during the first half of 1953 are indeed 
even higher than they were in the first 
half of 1952, which is a reflection of our 
continuing prosperity and expansion. 
Exports, on the other hand, are some- 
what lower than they were in the first 
half of 1952, reflecting in the main some 
closing in of markets for manufactured 
goods in dollar-short countries and some 
price declines for important Canadian 
staple exports”. 

Foreign Trade.—Canada’s commodity 
exports in August followed the same 
trend as in 1951 and 1952 and declined 
sharply in volume from the levels of the 
three previous months; they were also 
slightly lower in value than in August 
1952. . 

Domestic exports were valued at $342°6 
million compared with $393-1 million in 
July, a peak of $411-7 million in June, 
and $380-3 million in May. Foreign 
exports, in August, totalled $4-3 million 
and total exports thus amounted to 
$346-9 million. In August 1952 domestic 
exports were valued at $346-5 million 
and foreign exports at $5-2 million, for 
a’ total of $351-7 million. The small 
decline in value in August 1953 is 
attributable to slightly lower average 
prices, the preliminary index for domes- 
tic exports (1948=100) having dropped 
to 119°0 from 120:7 in August 1952. 
The volume of domestic exports was 
practically the same in August this year 
as in August 1952. 

Domestic exports during the first eight 
months of the year totalled $2,729-3 
million in 1953 and $2,813-6 million in 
1952. As for August 1953, most of the 
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decline in value was the result of lower 
prices, the actual volume being about the 
same for the first eight months of each 
of the two years. 

Domestic exports to the United States 
increased from $176,354,000 in August 
1952 to $196,529,000 in August 1953 and 
from $1,476:9 million in the first eight 
months of 1952 to $1,593-7 million in the 
corresponding period of 1953. The largest 
gains were in exports of agricultural and 
vegetable products, animals and animal 
products, wood and paper products, and 
iron and iron products. 

Shipments to the United Kingdom, on 
the other hand, declined from $72,766,000 
in August 1952 to $66,775,000 in August 
this year and from $543,318,000 in the 
first eight months of 1952 to $461,907,000 
in the first eight months of this year. 
Exports of agricultural and vegetable 
products increased substantially but 
exports of wood and paper and of non- 
ferrous metals were much lower. 

Canada’s commodity imports in July 
1953 were estimated at $407-6 million, 
exceeding by almost 19 per cent the 
$343-2 million recorded for July 1952 
and falling only about three per cent 
short of the record value of $420-:6 mil- 
lion established in May this year. Com- 
modity imports during the first seven 
months of 1953 reached a cumulative 
total estimated at $2,624-2 million, 14 per 
cent above the cumulative total for the 
corresponding period of 1952. 

Commodity imports from the United 
States in July were estimated at $289-7 
million, 17-5 per cent above the $246-6 
million recorded in July 1952. Imports 
for the first seven months of the year 
rose from $1,704:4 million in 1952 to 
$1,962-1 million in 1953. Imports from 
the United Kingdom were estimated at 
$46-6 million in July 1953 as compared 
with $34:1 million in July 1952; the 
seven-month total rose from $195°-5 
million to $266-:2 million. 


Employmeni.—Industrial employment 
is increasing. At the beginning of July 
the general index number of employment 
had risen by 1:8 per cent and payrolls 
were 1°6 per cent higher than at the 
beginning of June. In the 12 months 
preceding July there had been an 
increase of 2:9 per cent in employment 
and a gain of 10:9 per cent in weekly 
payrolls. Average weekly wages and 
salaries declined during June mainly 
because of the employment of many 
seasonal workers at the lower rates of 
pay. Nevertheless the July 1 figure was 
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6-7 per cent above the July 1 figure for 
L052. 

The industrial employment index for 
July stood at 203:3 compared to 201°6 
in June 1953 and 191°4 for July 1952 and 
the payrolls index at 540°9 compared to 
538-4 on June 1, 1953 and 470°1 on July 
1, 1952. Weekly wages and salaries aver- 
aged $59.20 compared to $59.44 for June 
1953 and $59.95 for July 1952. 

Canada’s civilian labour force reached 
the record size of 5,515,000 workers in 
July, an increase of 128,000 over the June 
total of 5,387,000. A labour force of over 
five million was first reported in August 
1947. 

Prices.—Wholesale prices continued to 
move within narrow limits, the general 
index for August being 222-4 compared 
With 22be2.in. Luly and. 223° 7 i, AUSUSE 
1952. 

Prices of Canadian farm products at 
terminal markets in August declined to 
213-6. from 219-2 in July, the decrease 
being attributable mainly to the August 1 
change in initial payment prices for 
western wheat and barley which caused 
the field products index to drop to 157-2 
from 173:1 in July. Decreases in potato 
and hay prices also contributed to this 
decline. Higher prices for livestock, 
western butterfat and eggs, and eastern 
milk for cheese manufacture caused the 
animal products index to rise to 269-9 
from 265-3 in July in spite of decreases 
for eastern fowl, eggs and western raw 
wool and western milk for cheese manu- 
facture. 

The consumer price index rose, from 
Poss OJ Uy te, Gell mr ee Uelich. Je 
This third consecutive increase, following 
a six-month decline, placed the index at 
the January 1953 level. The food index, 
for the first time in many months, 
remained almost the same, moving from 
112-7 to 112-8. Decreases in prices of 
vegetables, fresh fruits and beef were 
offset by increases for bread, coffee, eggs, 
pork products and lamb. The clothing 
index moved from 110:3 to 110-4 because 
of a price increase for knitting yarn and 
a fractional increase in men’s wear prices. 
Higher quotations for fuel oil and slight 
increases in home furnishings and clean- 
ing supplies changed the household 
operation series from 117-0 to 117:°2. 
The largest group index change was regis- 
tered by the other commodities and 
services component which moved up from 
115-2 to 115-8, reflecting higher quota- 
tions for gasoline and hospital rates. A 
change in the shelter index from 123-9 
to 124-1 incorporated advances in the 
rental and home-ownership components. 





The cost-of-living index on the 1935-39 
base will be discontinued after publica- 
tion of the September figure. 

Farm Wages.—Average wages of male 
help on Canadian farms were generally 
higher on August 15 this year than a 
year earlier. Average monthly wages 
with board were $107 as compared with 
$105 a year earlier and $101 two years 
earlier. Average monthly wages with- 
out board were $140 in August 1953, $139 
in August 1952, and $135 a year earlier. 

Average monthly wages with board 
were higher in Ontario and the Prairie 
Provinces but lower in the Maritimes, 
Quebec and British Columbia on August 
15 this year than on the corresponding 
dates in 1952 and 1951. Regional figures 
for August 15, 1953 ranged from a low 
of $85 in the Maritimes to a high of $124 
in Saskatchewan. Without board aver- 
age monthly wages were higher than in 
1952 in all regions except Manitoba 
where they were the same and in the 
Maritimes and Quebec where they were 
lower; average wages were higher than 
in 1951 in all regions except Quebec 
where they were lower, and in the 
Maritimes and Manitoba where they were 
the same. The August 1953 averages 
ranged from $118 in the Maritimes to 
$156 in Alberta. 

Coarse Grains.—Combined exports of 
oats, barley, rye, and flaxseed during the 
1952-53 crop year totalled 196-8 million 
bushels, setting a record for the second 
successive year and exceeding the 1951- 
52 total by about 47-6 million bushels. 

An unprecedented export movement of 
118-9 million bushels of Canadian barley 
exceeded by 48-9 million bushels the 
previous record set in 1951-52, and was 
the major factor in establishing a new 
peak for Canadian coarse grain exports. 
Exports of oats in 1952-53 totalled 64:9 
million bushels, a decrease of about 4-7 
million bushels, but exports of 9 million 
bushels of rye and 4:1 million bushels 
of flaxseed were well above the 1951-52 
levels. 

Fluid Milk and Cream.—Sales of fluid 
milk and cream were higher in July and 
in the first seven months of 1953 than 
in the corresponding periods of 1952. 
Milk sales for all Canada totalled 118,- | 
437,000 quarts in July and 843,708,000 
quarts for the first seven months of the 
year, a four per cent increase over the 
corresponding periods of 1952. Cream 
sales totalled 2,336,000 pounds of butter- 
fat in July, an increase of three per cent, 
and 15,935,000 pounds in the first seven 
months of the year, seven per cent more 
than in the first seven months of 1952. 
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LAND USE IN HOLLAND TOWNSHIP, GREY COUNTY, ONTARIO 
D. J. PACKMAN 


The early settlement of Ontario was carried on without the advantages of 
present-day knowledge of soils, drainage, crops and other scientific information. 
Timber was the main natural resource and much of it was exploited and destroyed. 
The settlers then had to rely on the soil and the crops that could be produced on it 
to secure their means of livelihood. This brought forth the realization that on some 
Ontario lands the first crop produced (timber) was the best crop. Soils low in 
mineral content with inadequate drainage, numerous stones, or rough topography, 
even if productive, are expensive to work and usually contribute best to overall farm 
efficiency if left in long-time pasture or forest. This, however, would leave some 
farms with only a small area of cultivated land. Utilization of permanent pasture 
requires winter feed for grazing animals and this makes the amount of land suitable 
for cultivation a limiting factor in the establishment of a balanced farm unit. As a 
result, some of the farm units which were established in the early settlement days 
have had to be abandoned; most of these were added to other farms in their respec- 
tive districts. In this way the remaining farmers were able to increase their holdings 
and thus provide a higher income and better living. 

Evidence of this trend may be found in the decline in the number of farms and 
the increase in size of farms in Ontario. The number of farms declined from 192 
thousand in 1931 to 150 thousand in 1951. This reduction in numbers was much 
greater in some areas than in others. At the same time the average size of farm 
increased from 119 acres in 1931 to 139 acres in 1951. These adjustments have been 
taking place for many years and are still continuing. 

An insight into some of the problems raised by the availability of different types 
of land resources may be gained by an economic study of land use in a particular 
area. The economic classification of the land provides the basis for this type of 
study. Physical and economic data are used, and when soil survey findings are 
available they provide the land economist with a very helpful guide which he can 
use in conjunction with economic data provided by farm management studies. The 
land economist will usually prepare an economic land map on which he will indicate 
local variations in the capacity of the land to produce specific outputs (crops) in 
response to particular inputs (practices followed or enterprises selected, labour and 
capital). He will attach dollar values to these inputs and outputs and thus indicate 
the relative capacity of various parcels of land to produce an income. The map 
may then serve as a prediction index of the comparative economic productivity 
of the land. 

These maps and studies are of value whenever it becomes necessary to assess 
the comparative capacity of various land areas to yield economic returns, whether 
it be for the formulation of agricultural improvement or development programs or 
for the establishment of public utilities and services such as electricity, roads and 
schools. They are also indispensable to farmers and other individuals or agencies 
concerned with production in rural areas. 

It was to provide this kind of service and, in particular, to indicate some of the 
desirable types of land use adjustments in low productivity areas that a study of 
land use was conducted in Holland Township, Grey County in 1952. This township 
was selected because it includes large areas of land unsuitable for cultivation and is 
regarded as representative of low income areas where population adjustments have 
and are still taking place. 


Method of Study.—The study was conducted in October 1952 by the Farm 
Economics Branch of the Ontario Department of Agriculture in co-operation with the 
Economics Division, Canada Department of Agriculture. Farm business records were 
obtained by the field survey method on 82 farms for the crop year ending September 
1, 1952. Long-term crop-yield data were also secured. In order to obtain accurate 
information relating to the geographical distribution of the various soils in the area, 
and information on drainage, slope and erosion, an air photo mosaic was prepared 
for the township. 

Preliminary research indicated that the main land use problems in the area 
related to the inherent productivity of the various soils, the ease with which they 
may be cultivated, and the size of the farm business. The soils were classified on a 
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qualitative basis. The “poor” soils were typified by Pike Lake, the “fair” soils by 
Osprey, and the “good” soils included all other soils with the exception of Muck. 
The good soils were predominantly those of the Harkaway and Harriston series. 

To determine the income which might be expected from farms of various sizes 
and located on various soil types, complete farm budgets were drawn up on the 
basis of typical farms. These budgets were designed to provide an estimate of the 
income associated with the various sizes of business on the different soil types under 
conditions which could be considered typical for the area and to serve aS a gauge 
in appraising the value of certain soils for agricultural purposes. The estimates of 
income were based on conditions prevailing during the 1937-1951 period and expected 
to continue in the future. 

Four sizes of farms representative of each of the three major soil groups in the 
area were chosen to illustrate the relationship of soil and size of farm to income. 
The farms were grouped as follows: part-time farms, less than 47 crop acres; small 
farms, those having 47 to 66 acres in crops; medium-sized farms, those with 67 to 
94 acres in crops; and large farms, those with more than 94 crop acres. The physical 
data presented in the farm budgets were prepared on the basis of information 
obtained from the field survey and the price data were compiled from various 
governmental publications. 

In sorting the farms on the basis of soil type it was found necessary to generalize 
to some extent. Since soil boundaries do not necessarily follow farm boundaries the 
farms were classified in three groups on the basis of the predominant soil type on 
which the farm crops were grown; the Pike Lake soil, the Osprey soil, and the others. 
which were mostly Harkaway and Harriston soils. 

The Pike Lake loam is closely associated with the Glenelg Gravelly Hills and 
the Saugeen Swampy flats. The materials from which these soils are derived vary 
greatly. Sometimes they are stratified and sometimes they are not. They are 
shallow, coarse and excessively stony. The stones are usually ungraded as to size, 
varying from large boulders to small pebbles. These soils have a low organic con- 
tent and are rather infertile and droughty. A type of soil similar to the Pike Lake 
loam, but belonging to the Brown Forest Group, in the Osprey Loam. This soil is 
developed from till of dolomitic origin and is generally well to excessively drained. 
An ‘abundance of limestone boulders on the surface and in the subsoil hinders 
mechanical cultivation. The Harriston soil series have developed from a grey-brown, 
stony, medium-textured till which has a high lime content. Sheet erosion is one of 
the main hazards to crop production but can be prevented in most areas with the 
use of long rotations and cover crops.1 


Type of Farm.—The typical farm in Holland Township may be described as a 
mixed farm on which beef cattle is the most important enterprise and on which a 
few hogs, poultry and sheep are raised. Most farmers sell some cream and a few 
eggs and occasionally market some woodlot products. The factors which favour this. 
type of agriculture may be stated as follows: 


1. A high proportion of land of low productivity in the area; 
2. A short growing season coupled with a rather heavy rainfall during the 
summer months favour the production of hay and pasture; 


3. Long distances from consuming centres favour the production of beef 
cattle rather than the sale of whole milk; 


4. A relatively large proportion of stony, steeply sloping and low land not 
suitable for the use of modern machinery. 


Submarginal Farms.—To insure its continued use in farming, land must provide 
sufficient returns from production over a period of years to meet the cost of operation 
and to provide a minimum standard of living to the farm family. Failing such a 
minimum return, the land becomes submarginal for full time farming. The sub- 
marginal farm is defined for the purpose of this study as a farm which will not 
supply the farm family with an income equal to the going wages of a hired man2 
over a period of years. Such a farm will not yield a return to the capital invested 
in the farm. 





1 For further details see the Grey County Soils Report (now being printed), prepared by 
the Experimental Farms Service, Canada Dept. of Agriculture, and the Dept. of Soils, Ontario: 
Agriculture College. 

2 Wages of a hired man plus ten per cent for management. 
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The characteristic of submarginality does not permit rigid definition. Land 
which is submarginal for one type of use may have a different value under alter- 
native types of use. Similarly, submarginality with one form of organization does 
not necessarily mean submarginality with an alternative form of crganization. How- 
ever, since the type of farming and farm organization in this area have been rather 
stable in recent years, it is unlikely that a major change will take place in the near 
future. Therefore, determination of the probable returns under the commonly 
adopted forms of organization and use makes it possible to arrive at a reliable 
estimate of the comparative capacities of various farms as a basis for a recommended 
use program. 

Farms on Pike Lake Soil.—The main factor which limits returns pertains to the 
soil itself. The long-time average yields on the Pike Lake farms visited were very 
low with oats yielding only 23 bushels per acre, mixed grain 24 bushels, corn 5-3 tons 
and hay 1:2 tons per acre. The low moisture-holding capacity of the soil was 
responsible, in part, for these low yields, since fertilizer and manure applications 
were almost as liberal as on soils of higher productivity. The cost of producing 
these crops was almost as high as on farms with much higher yields. It is thus 
necessary to purchase rather large quantities of concentrates in proportion to the 
number of livestock kept. 


Table 1.—Relation of Size of Farm to Returns, by Soil Groups, Holland Township, Grey County, 
1937-1951 Average Prices and Production 




















Type of Farm 
Predominant Soil Type Unit 9 |—->Y 
Part-time| Small Medium Large 


_—— | | | Ee __ "= 


Pike Lake Loam 


PERO GEDA CUO tte ck ee uauics Seta cs taketh ead eve ais acres a 58-1 81-4 98-0 
Returns to farm labour and capital®........... $ — 47 371 958 
Revurusito labours oa, etait aoreehs ce tras $ —- —201 46 605 
evn seCOICA Diba LO ee ch tae ete ee $ _- —985 —661 — 542 
Osprey Loam 
ane GiDD ater Tey S298 Poe talk nes ass acres 33-1 57-4 79-6 133-0 
Returns to farm labour and capital »........... $ 446 667 1,048 L500 
RerURGS OAD DOU Scie Aad aden Meds ste gi sud cde vee ete $ 192 336 646 1,358 
Hetucns tO Capitabore.. 214 Atseol, ne eas $ — 586 —365 16 355 
Other Soils 
TAG SRA) Jat ina abe Rint cutout ads Poeun « Poss acres 37-6 70°2 88-2 127-0 
Returns to farm labour and capital®........... $ 579 961 i218 2210 
TLECMEMERLO WELIOUI" Cree tirat oes vent ca Lees. oe $ 285 578 756 1,424 
Retuene toca ls 4 ecneae oS Gc eid pe LL $ —453 — 71 181 710 





a Very few livestock kept on these farms. 

b The Return to Farm Labour and Capital is the amount of money left to pay for the farm family labour and for the use 
of invested capital. Depreciation and inventory changes are considered but not non-farm income. 

e Returns to Labour is calculated by subtracting an interest charge of four per cent on invested capital from the return 
to farm labour and capital figure. This amount represents the returns which the farm family obtains from their year’s 
work after paying four per cent on their capital investment. 

d Returns to Capital is calculated by subtracting a charge for the family labour equal to the average wages of a hired man 
plus ten per cent as an allowance for management from the return to farm labour and capital. This is the return to invested 
capital a farm family may expect over a period of one year. On the large farms, labour is charged for the farm operator 
plus a hired man for six months. 

Excluding wooded pasture, an average of about eight acres of pasture were 
required per cow-equivalent on these farms. During the summer months these 
pastures tend to die out and the resultant grasses are of limited value as a pasture 
crop. With existing taxes and high fencing costs it is doubtful if such pasture 
represents a financially sound investment. 

Under these conditions the farm family is not obtaining a return for its labour 
equal to the average wages of a hired man on Ontario farms during the period 1937- 
1951. In individual years, such as 1951, these farmers were able to obtain a return 
of $198 for the $15,002 invested in their farms and the 98 acres they had in crops 
but in the long run farms on this type of soil may not represent a very sound invest- 
ment. By enlarging the scale of farm operation within the scale of operations studied, 
the farm operator is not increasing his returns but only decreasing his losses. The 
small farm had a net return to capital of minus $985 as compared with minus $542 
for the large units. 
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The farm family may remain on these farms either by accepting a lower return 
to labour than the average wages of a hired man or by seeking part-time employment 
off the farm. In addition to the returns to labour presented in Table 1, the farmer 
obtains a non-cash income equal to the value of the farm products consumed and the 
rental value of the farm home. 

Based upon the existing practices and yields on farms in Holland Township, 
the farms located on Pike Lake soils are unable to produce a return sufficient to 
warrant the continuation of farming on this type of soil. In the long run, these 
farms could not be expected to supply the farmer with a return to the capital invested 
in the farm (Table 1). 


Osprey Soil Farms.—The stony or steeply sloping phases of the Osprey soil 
series are very similar to the Pike Lake soils in that they are difficult to cultivate 
with power equipment and are generally left as either rough pasture or as forest. 

' The typical farm on Osprey soils will supply a return to capital provided it has 
a minimum of about 80 acres in crops, 13 mature cows and accompanying young 
stock, 1:5 brood sows and a few poultry (Table 1). However, in order to supply a 
minimum long-time return to capital of three per cent, with typical management, a 
farm of 133 crop acres with 14 cows and accompanying young stock, two brood sows 
and a few poultry are required. The occasional farm with more advanced farm 
practices may supply a reasonable return to capital with less than 133 crop acres 
whereas a few may require more cultivated land. 

The long-time average production obtained from this soil is considerably above 
that obtained on Pike Lake soils—a yield of about 34 bushels of mixed grain, 30 
bushels of barley, 6:8 tons of corn and 1-6 tons of hay per acre. With such yields 
the large farms were able to maintain their livestock complement with an outlay of 
only $171 for purchased feeds. 

The pasture-carrying capacity of this: soil may be described as fair, with an 
average of 4-6 acres of pasture required per cow-equivalent. The rather even distri- 
bution of rainfall in the area, together with a soil which has a fairly high moisture- 
holding capacity greatly assist in keeping these pastures in fair condition during the 
3ummer months. Two farmers reported improvements in their pastures with very 
‘imited cultivation, the application of some fertilizer and a top dressing of manure 
;o the extent that one cow-equivalent could be pastured per acre during the summer. 

Under present management and farm size the majority of these farms may be 
described as marginal. The main problems associated with farming on Osprey loam 
soils are twofold: the problem of the too-small farm and the adoption of more 
modern farm practices, especially those relating to the care and management of 
pastures. However, it is very likely that farms located on Osprey soils will remain 
in agricultural production for many years. 

Farms Located on Other Soils.—For the purpose of comparing the farms on 
Pike Lake and Osprey soils with other farms in the township, all other soils were 
placed together into this category. The majority of the farms studied were located 
on Harkaway and Harriston soils. 

About 75 acres of crops are required by the typical farm located on these soils 
to supply a return to capital invested (Table 1). The medium-sized farm supplied a 
return of $181 to a capital investment of $9,758, with 88-2 cropland acres, when 12 
cows and the accompanying young stock and two brood sows formed the main live- 
stock complement. However, the typical large-sized farm with 127 cropland acres, 
25 cows and the young stock and three sows provided a return of $710 to the invested 
capital. On a long-time basis, a return of about four per cent on the capital invested 
in the business was realized. On this farm an allowance of $1,414 was made for the 
operator and a hired man for a six-month period. 

There was considerable variation in the organization and management and in the 
inherent productivity of the soils in this group of farms. Therefore, figures repre- 
senting the average for the group must not be interpreted as representing the actual 
earning power of each farm within the group. These figures may, however, be used 
as a guide to the size of farm and the type of organization required to produce a 
satisfactory return to the farm family and to labour. 

In terms of the livestock carrying capacity, an average of about 3-5 acres in 
pasture is required per cow-equivalent on these soils. The crop yields were slightly 
better than on the Osprey soils with a long-term average of 36 bushels of oats, 37 
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bushels of mixed grain, 8-5 tons of corn and 1-7 tons of hay produced per acre. The 
applications of fertilizer and manure were slightly greater on these farms than on 
farms located on Osprey soils. 

The results of this study would indicate that these soils are sufficiently productive 
to provide a reasonable return to the farmers located thereon, provided more than 
75 acres are in crops. In the long run a return of four per cent on invested capital 
may be obtained when the farm has about 127 cropland acres and the typical kinds 
and numbers of livestock are kept. 

Conclusion.—This study of land use in Holland Township exemplifies the wide 
variations in the earning capacity of many different soils and the need for a 
carefully considered land use program. Low productivity soils such as Pike Lake 
soils, which will not generally provide the farm operator with an income equal to 
the wages of a hired man, may be found in many areas of Ontario. Other soils such 
as Osprey offer certain obstacles to mechanical cultivation, but will provide a 
farmer with a reasonable income provided sufficient cropland is available, and 
therefore they may be expected to remain in farming either as cultivated land or 
pasture or both. Soil survey data are available for the majority of the agricultural 
areas of Ontario and constitute a sound basis for the determination of the best use 
of rural land resources. 


MARKETING PRICE SPREADS, 
A LARGE FRESH EGGS 
T. G. E. WooLLtaMm 


The difference between prices received by farmers and prices paid by consumers, 
for eggs, is an important determinant of production and may even result in changes 
in the marketing methods employed. The consumer demand for eggs influences the 
final price. On the other hand, the relative profitability of producing eggs influences 
both supplies and price. The cost of marketing may be regarded as a wedge between 
demand at retail and supply, the size of the wedge being an important factor in 
determining the extent to which retail prices influence production. The higher the 
marketing costs, the more difficult it becomes to bring supplies in line with prices 
in such a way as to remove the wide fluctuations from year to year in both production 
and price. 

The production cycle for eggs results in a strong seasonal pattern in both supply 
and price of A Large fresh eggs. However, the seasonal production pattern for the 
supply of all grades of eggs is not as clearly defined. This seasonality is an important 
determinant of the farm share of the retail price of eggs. 

Egg producers have a choice among several methods of marketing their eggs and 
the method actually chosen will depend on factors such as the scale of production, 


Table 1.—Price Spreads for Eggs, Canada, 1936-52 
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alternative uses of time and labour, and proximity to market outlets. They may 
sell direct to consumers, retail stores and institutional buyers, or to egg-grading 
stations or first receivers. 

The conventional method of marketing eggs is through the egg-grading stations 
and about one-half of all eggs produced are marketed this way. The egg-grading 
stations may carry out all or part of the wholesale function. In some instances, they 
are merely collecting agencies, and in others they grade, package, store, and sell to 
other wholesalers, jobbers or to retail outlets. Some of the larger retail outlets have 
their own facilities for egg grading. The station itself may vary from a large, 
mechanically-equipped plant to small quarters. 


Table 2._Price Spreads for Eggs, Various Regions of Canada, 1936-52 
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® Vigures for British Columbia are for the Vancouver Market only. 


The main purpose of this article is to describe and analyze the spreads between 
the price paid to producers at egg-grading stations, the price paid by retailers to 
wholesalers, and the price paid by consumers in the main urban areas of Canada 
for Grade A Large fresh eggs. These price spreads are presented first for Canada 
as a whole and then by geographical regions. The presentation of regional data is 
necessary because of the wide variations among regions and the changes that have 
taken place in the regional price spread patterns. The comparisons made here relate 
to Grade A Large fresh eggs. A continuous series of prices is available for 12 Cana- 
dian cities, representing all of the provinces except Newfoundland. The average 
prices in these cities were weighted by regional production to derive a Canadian 
average. 

The cost of marketing eggs has increased gradually over the years but this in 
itself is not an indication of an increase in the real costs of marketing. As in other 
industries, the costs of goods and services have increased. A rough guide in measuring 
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Table 3.—Annual Average Price Spreads for A Large Eggs, Six Canadian Cities, 1935-52 
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movements in the “real” cost of marketing is the General Wholesale Price Index. 
In relation to this index, the ‘real’? cost of marketing eggs has declined from the 
1935-39 levels. This was the result, in the main, of the reduced “real” margin at 
the retail level. The rise in the wholesale price spread since 1948 reflects a gradual 
increase in the “real” costs of wholesaling eggs although these still remain below 
prewar costs. 

On the average, total price spreads tend to move more in line with the general 
price level than with the actual price of eggs. The result is that changes in prices 
of eggs are sharply reflected at the producer level. This is not unusual in food 
marketing where wholesaling and retailing costs tend to be inflexible. 


Regional Variations in Price Spread.—Price spreads between cities in the same 
geographical regions vary greatly but some general conclusions can be reached when 
one particular region is compared to the other regions. Retail prices are generally 
the highest in the three Maritime Provinces and lower in the Prairie Provinces than 
in other parts of Canada. Total price spreads, except for the war years, were 
generally higher in the Maritimes with the Prairie Provinces running a close second, 
and the Central Provinces showing the smallest spread. This larger spread in the 
Maritimes and the Prairie Provinces was, for the most part, due to the higher spreads 
at the wholesale level. The farm share of the retail price, because of the higher 
marketing spread, is lower in the Prairie Provinces and the Maritimes than in 
Central Canada. Data for British Columbia are limited to the Vancouver area and 
in this area price spreads tend to conform with those for the central provinces. 

Price spreads between regions were wider in the postwar years 1945 to 1949 
than in any of the other periods under study because of the large quantity of eggs 
then purchased to fill the British contracts. The ending of the last contract in 1949 
and the greater use of the oiling process for storing eggs brought about a better 
equalization of consumer and producer prices in the different regions. 

Price spreads for different cities within the same regions vary considerably. 
Statistics for individual cities are presented in Table 38. 

Figures on marketing price spreads are based on information provided by the 
Poultry Products Market Report.t. This information is collected every week by 
poultry and egg inspectors. A range of prices is frequently quoted, especially for 
retail prices for which an average of this range is used. The weekly prices were 
averaged to obtain monthly figures. Yearly averages are simple averages of monthly 
figures, as weighting by either seasonal marketings or consumption resulted in only 
minor differences which would have little, if any, effect on the results. 

Regional data consist of an average for some of the main urban centres in a 
region for which continuous information was available. Simple averages were used 
to derive the regional figures. National figures have been compiled from regional 
figures weighted by egg production in that region. 

Month-to-Month Changes.—Production of A Large fresh eggs fluctuates con- 
siderably throughout the year and thus results in a marked seasonal variation in 
prices. Seasonal reductions in the volume of marketings and the resultant higher 
prices are generally accompanied by increases in the price spreads. The greater 
part of the actual price increase, however, is passed on to the producer. For example, 
the month-to-month changes in price spreads in the Toronto market show that, 
generally, the lowest price spreads occur in February and March and the highest in 
September and October. In the past few years, the change in the price spread 
between the highest and lowest points was about seven cents per dozen eggs. The 
larger part of the increased spread resulted from changes at the retailing level. 





ECONOMIC FACTORS AFFECTING PRODUCTION AND 
DISTRIBUTION OF EGGS IN NEW BRUNSWICK 


G. B. MuRRAY 


Two of the major objectives of an economic study undertaken in 1951 were: 
a) to determine the importance of poultry production in relation to other enterprises 
on New Brunswick farms; and b) to analyze those factors which contribute the most 
to success in the poultry business. This study was conducted by the Economics 
Division in co-operation with the Department of Agriculture of the Province of 
New Brunswick. 





1 Issued weekly by the Marketing Service, Canada Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. 
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Poultry in Relation to Other Enterprises.—Measured in grain-consuming animal 
units, the relationship between poultry population and totel livestock population in 
New Brunswick is the same as for Canada as a whole. In the years immediately 
following the first World War, poultry made up about 12 per cent of the livestock 
population in New Brunswick as well as in Canada as a whole. Its relative impor- 
tance then gradually increased and since the second World War it has represented 
about one-fifth of the total livestock population. 

. However, the increase in poultry production in New Brunswick has taken place 
under somewhat different conditions than in other parts of Canada. Since the end 
of the first World War livestock numbers, other than poultry, have remained fairly 
constant in Canada, except during the second World War when there was a rapid 
and considerable increase in hog numbers. In New Brunswick, on the other hand, 
numbers of all kinds of productive livestock other than poultry have been declining. 

Throughout the past 25 years receipts from the sale of poultry and eggs in New 
Brunswick have remained fairly constant—about eight per cent of total farm income 
or 16 per cent of the total value of all animals and animal products sold. The 
importance of poultry is further emphasized by the fact that receipts from the sale 
of eggs and poultry during recent years have exceeded the combined value of receipts 
from fruits, vegetables and field crops other than potatoes. However, they have been 
less than receipts from tthe sale of animals, dairy products, potatoes or forestry 
products. 

Numbers of farm chickens in the province have increased from slightly less than 
a million birds in 1911 to slightly more than 1-2 million birds in 1951—an increase 
of 35 per cent (Table 1). 

The increase has been constant except in 1941 when numbers were below those 
for 1931.. However, although farm chickens are raised more widely throughout the 
province than other livestock, changes in poultry numbers in various areas of the 
province have not followed the general trend. Substantial gains in poultry numbers 


Table i.—Livestock on Farms, New Brunswick and Canada, Census Years 1911-51 





























Hens and Chickens All Cattle Sheep and Lambs Swine 
Year — —_— 
New New New New 
Brunswick Canada Brunswick Canada Brunswick Canada Brunswick Canada 
— 000 head — 
LOM. severe 915 31,793 222 6,526 158 24 87 3,635 
192s eee 986 ATA 25 230 8,370 188 3,200 76 Doe: 
1 9 eines Ae 1, 282 612277 213 7,973 144 3,627 85 4,700 
BO41 TOTEE. . 1,102 58,995 207 SP oly 92 2,840 68 6,081 
OSI... nae e231 mis L1G 162 8,363 55 1,461 78 4,914 














have been made in some areas in recent years while in other areas numbers have 
declined or remained about the same as forty years ago. In order to obtain a clear 
indication of these regional changes the province was divided into five areas as 
follows: 
Area I —Charlotte County 
Area II —Saint John County 
Area III—Central New Brunswick—the counties of Carleton, York, 
Sunbury, Kings and Queens 
Area I1V—Northern New Brunswick—the counties of Victoria, 
Madawaska, Restigouche, Gloucester, Northumber- 
land and Kent 
Area V —Eastern New Brunswick—the counties of Albert and 
Westmoreland 


Chicken numbers in Areas III and IV—Central and Northern New Brunswick— 
followed the provincial pattern; in Area II they declined between 1911 and 1921 but 
then began to increase; and in Areas I and V they declined between 1911 and 1921, 
increased in the 1920’s and then declined after 1931 (Table 2). 

Changes in poultry numbers are the result of a variety of problems faced by 
the poultry producers and these changes may also create further problems. Findings 
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Table 2.—Numbers of Domestic Fowl in Five Areas of New Brunswick, Census Years 1911-51 

















Area Neat 
Year — moc 
\! | II | III | IV | V Brunswick 
— 000 head — 

VOU See, Beet eee 68 26 384 291 146 915 
LOT weld: wig. tee! 56 17 406 363 143 986 
ROS: See eer Be Sen tk Pe ae 78 22, 516 493 eo ewer 
i Ie Blane eel, ih nahin Oe REN a 2 ot 46 28 440 433 155 i KO 
OGLE ERs See Wh. Dadi, Se 34 Bi 553 458 149 IPB 








made following the 1951 study, however, indicate that the poultry industry is con- 
fronted with two fundamental problems. These problems relate to: a) the size of 
enterprise—a problem common to all areas but more acute in areas where commercial 
farming does not predominate; and b) the types of farming prevailing in particular 
areas. In areas where part-time farming was more widespread than commercial 
farming laying flocks were small and marketing problems were serious. 

Information on farm organization was secured from 75 farmers, randomly 
selected from a list of farmers who had purchased a minimum of 200 mixed chicks 
or 100 pullets during the spring of either 1950 or 1951. 

On the average, each farm had 16 animal units,! three of which were made up 
of poultry. Poultry was the main livestock enterprise on the farms studied in 
Charlotte county, a county with a topography that does not favour an extensive type 
of agriculture. The average farm had 11 animal units, nine of which consisted of 
poultry. In Areas IV and V, on the other hand, poultry was a much less important 
segment of the livestock enterprise, accounting for less than three of the animal 
units on the average farm. Poultry accounted for two of the 15 animal units in 
Area IV (Northern New Brunswick) and for 2-5 of the 19 animal units in Area V 
(Eastern New Brunswick). Corresponding figures for Area II (Saint John) and Area 
III (Central New Brunswick) were 3:4 of the 19 and three of the 16 animal units 
respectively (Table 3). 

The small size of the poultry enterprise on most of the farms is further empha- 
sized by the 1951 Census figures. According to these figures the average New Bruns- 
wick farm flock (hens and chickens) was smaller than that of any other province, 
except Newfoundland, the average for New Brunswick being 69 birds compared with 
a national average of 151 birds. In only two districts of the province, Market Areas 
II and III, (The Saint John River Valley) did the size of the average farm flock come 
close to the national average of 151 birds—158 birds per flock in Area II and 108 
birds per flock in Area III. 


Table 3.—Average Number of Animal Units per Farm on 75 New Brunswick Farms, 1951 








Poultry Average 
Total Poultry as Per Cent Number of 
Area Animal Animal of Total Layers Kept 
Units Units Animal Throughout 
Units the Year 
— units — per cent No. 
I CharlotierCountii< Wt .,; . eacteork ee EY. 2k 11 9-0 82 232 
TI Sainti Joby. ace ee eee RE oe 19 3°4 18 82 
III Central‘ New Brunswick... 26... 09. .oN. 16 3-0 19 90 
TY Northern New Bruswickw. so... vac. wee 15 2-0 13 70 
V Albert and Westmoreland Counties....... 19 2:5 13 79 
WAIVELAU EL. htcat. Arete MAS encase 16 3:0 19 83 





1 An animal unit represents an average mature cow or its equivalent in other livestock 
from the standpoint of feed consumption and manure production. 
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Types of Farming.—Types of farming also play an important role in determining 
the size of the poultry enterprises within the different agricultural regions of the 
province. 

According to the 1951 census there were 26:4 thousand holdings in New Bruns- 

wick described as farms, of which less than half (44 per cent) were classified as com- 
mercial farms. The remainder were classified as small-scale (33 per cent) and part- 
time farms (23 per cent). Data obtained from the Census corroborate the information 
obtained through the study of poultry production and distribution and indicate that 
poultry is more important as a source of farm income in areas where commercial 
farms are proportionately more numerous than in areas where part-time and small 
scale farms predominate. 
- About four-fifths of all holdings described as farms in the 1951 Census were 
located in Market Areas III (Central New Brunswick) and IV (Northern New Bruns- 
wick). These two areas included 81:4 per cent of the commercial farms, 82:2 per 
cent of the small-scale farms and 83:3 per cent of the part-time farms. The two 
areas differ in several respects; some of the most important differences concern the 
relative proportions of commercial and non-commercial farms. Poultry is more 
important as a source of farm income in areas where commercial farms are more 
numerous than non-commercial farms. According to the 1951 Census there were 7:8 
thousand farms in central New Brunswick as compared with 13-9 thousand farms in 
Northern New Brunswick. In other words, there were about twice as many farms 
in Area IV as in Area III but the two areas differed markediy in the relative 
proportion of commercial farms. In Central New Brunswick, about two-thirds (63-6 
per cent) or 5,000 of the farms were classified as commercial farms, whereas only 
4-5 thousand or 32:4 per cent of the farms in Northern New Brunswick were classi- 
fied as commercial farms. The remaining farms in Central New Brunswick (one- 
third) were classified as part-time and small-scale farms whereas two-thirds of the 
farms in Northern New Brunswick fell into this category. The study indicated that 
farmers in Central New Brunswick kept an average of 90 layers throughout the year, 
but farmers in Northern New Brunswick Kept only 70. The 1951 Census emphasized 
this difference more sharply in that the average number of hens and chickens on all 
farms in Central New Brunswick was 108 birds compared with only 47 birds per 
farm in Northern New Brunswick. 

These data point up the influence of off-farm opportunities for employment. 
In northern New Brunswick the fishing and pulp and paper industries have, in recent 
years, offered farmers remunerative side-line occupations. It is doubtful whether 
a small poultry enterprise, where labour returns are meagre, could offer farmers the 
same labour returns as either of these off-farm occupations. 

Problems of distribution confront most producers and all egg marketing agencies 
throughout the province. These problems are closely associated with the two produc- 
tion problems: a) the predominance of small flocks and b) the large number of 
part-time farms, a problem which adds to the difficulties caused by the predominance 
of small flocks. 

Marketing practices followed by New Brunswick egg producers are more closely 
associated with size of flock than any other factor. The size of flock has a definite 
influence on the type and number of buyers-to whom eggs are sold. More egg- 
grading stations are located where large flocks are numerous, but where small flocks 
predominate, producers sell their eggs directly to consumers, retail stores and insti- 
tutional buyers. During the period of flush production, when eggs are produced in 
excess of local needs, marketing agencies in areas of predominating small flocks do 
not usually move these eggs into commercial egg marketing channels or into storages. 
As a result, prices received by producers in these areas are lower during periods of 
surplus production than in areas where large flocks and egg-grading stations are 
more plentiful. It is evident that commercial poultry production has developed 
more rapidly in areas where wholesale egg buyers have established facilities for 
handling and distributing eggs. 

Operations of wholesale egg buyers.—In 1951 there were 14 registered egg- 
grading stations operating in New Brunswick—only one less than the number origin- 
ally registered in 1943. Since then the number of registered stations has ranged 
from 16 in 1944 to 14 in 1951; ten stations ceased operations between 1943 and 1951 
but were replaced by new stations. 
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Wholesale egg buyers have been in business in the province since the turn of 
the century. However, the term “registered egg-grading station” has been applicable 
to wholesale egg buyers in New Brunswick only since 1940 when it became mandatory 
that eggs be bought and sold within the province under provisions of the Natural 
Products Act. Early wholesale egg buyers. were independent produce merchants 
but in 1925 a farmers’ co-operative egg and poultry marketing agency, The Maritime 
Co-operative Egg and Poultry Exchange, was organized. By 1951 there were six 
egg-grading stations owned and operated by producers’ organizations and eight owned 
and operated by independent or other business organizations. The majority of these 
egg-grading stations were operated jointly with one or more other enterprises, and 
egg sales represented about five per cent of their total sales. 

In this study it was found that all egg-grading stations, whether privately or 
co-operatively owned, were confronted with the problem of unused plant capacity. 
This in turn gave rise to other problems. 


Unused Plant Capacity.—The problem of unused plant capacity was more acute 
in egg-grading stations situated outside Saint John than those in the city because 
stations in Saint John depended almost entirely on shipments of either graded or 
ungraded eggs from Nova Scotia or Prince Edward Island. For this reason the 
remainder of this discussion will be confined to problems confronting egg-grading 
stations dependent principally on receipts of ungraded eggs produced in New 
Brunswick. 

At the time of this study there were nine grading stations operating outside the 
city of Saint John. An estimate of the present capacity of these stations was 
obtained from the operators and compared with actual ungraded receipts for the 
year. According to this estimate the nine stations operated at only one-quarter of 
capacity and all purchased graded eggs from outside the Province to meet the 
requirements of their retail distributors. 

A similar comparison was made for the five-year period 1947-51. That is, 
receipts of ungraded eggs were compared with the plant capacity of the country 
stations operating in this period. Of the nine country stations operating in 1951, 
only four were registered in 1947, six in 1948, seven in 1949 and eight in 1950. The 
country plants operated at slightly under a third of capacity throughout the five 
years 1947-51. In 1947 and 1948 country plants operated at about a third of capacity 
(31 and 33 per cent); however, in the following year receipts fell to 23 per cent of 
capacity before increasing to 29 and 27 per cent in 1950 and 1951. 

Seasonal aspects of this chronic problem of unused plant capacity further 
aggravate the situation. During the five-year period 1947-51 receipts of ungraded 
eggs at the country stations varied on the average from a low of 14 per cent of the 
total capacity of the plants in July to a high of 42 per cent in April. This sharp 
seasonal swing in ungraded receipts throughout the year gave rise to a further 
problem—the efficient use of the labour force. 

In all of the country grading stations and in many of the stations operating in 
Saint John the egg grader was of necessity a most versatile individual. The egg 
grader, whether male or female, was usually required to perform a large number of 
other duties, from driving a truck to making butter. The variation in these duties 
depended, of course, on the type of business with which the egg-grading station was 
being operated as a joint enterprise. In brief, the low volume of receipts of ungraded 
eggs made it impossible for the operators of the majority of egg-grading stations to 
utilize either plant equipment or labour in the grading station efficiently. The 
manager of a dairy factory stated that “the egg department causes as much trouble 
as the milk department. If I could only be assured of receiving 60 cases of eggs per 
week I would be happy.” It would appear that the wide variation in receipts of 
ungraded eggs at the country stations can be reduced only by an increase in the 
number of large commercial flocks in areas served by grading stations, and by 
producers taking greater advantage of the definite seasonal pattern of egg prices and 
marketings. 

The records of one grading station located in an area where large flocks were 
numerous were studied in an effort to determine the reasons for the variation in 
receipts at grading stations. Bench records for the first week in April and the first 
week in May 1951 were compared with bench records in the first week in August 
when receipts were at a seasonal low. These figures indicated that the number of 
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Table 4.—Changes in Numbers of Shippers and Receipts of Ungraded Eggs 
at One Selected Egg Grading Station 
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shippers patronizing the station and receipts in the first week of April and May were 
about twice those in the first week of August. The relative quantity of Grade 
A eggs received in August was the same as that in April-—81 per cent in the first 
week of April and 76 per cent in the first week of May es compared with 81 per 
cent in the first week of August. Generally speaking, there was no significant 
difference in the relative proportions of Grade A eggs in shipments from large and 
small shippers in any of the three periods (Table 4). 

The fairly constant proportion of Grade A eggs passing through the selected 
grading station during the flush production season as well as during the first week 
in August may be attributed, to a great extent, to the marketing practices of the 
larger producers in the area. Large producers used more marketing outlets than 
small producers; their two most important outlets were retail stores and grading 
stations. Smaller producers, on the other hand, used the grading station only when 
alternative outlets were not available to them—particularly in the flush production 
period. During the spring months it is easy to maintain egg quality but findings 
made through the study indicated that quality had declined from 81 to 76 per cent 
Grade A as the season advanced from April to May. In August, however, the 
quality of the ungraded receipts was equal to that of April, when the weather was 
cool. The high quality of the August receipts can be attributed, in the main, to the 
fact that commercial flock owners continued to market eggs through the grading 
station at this time. The poultry enterprise, on these farms, was of sufficient size 
to warrant the extra care required to maintain egg quality during the greater part 
of the summer months. 

It was previously noted that the average size of farm flock in New Brunswick 
is smaller than that of any other province of Canada, except Newfoundland. Studies 
made elsewhere in Canada and the United States show a close relationship between 
size of enterprise, management practices and labour returns to the farm operator. 
Small laying flocks do not provide as efficient use of labour as do larger flocks and 
do not yield sufficient income to merit the specialized attention of feeding, disease 
control, and management. For these reasons, many poultry specialists are recom- 
mending that farmers have either only a small flock of layers to provide their 
families’ needs for eggs and chicken or have a flock of at least 400 to 500 layers which 
can be profitably managed on a commercial basis. Problems confronting commercial 
egg marketing agencies would tend to be lessened by such a development in New 
Brunswick. However, in areas where commercial marketing channels have not been 
organized and flocks are small, it is evident that the promotion of greater commercial 
production and the organization of commercial outlets must be simultaneous. 


FARM PROGRESS OF WORLD WAR II VETERANS 
R. A. BENEDICT 


Postwar settlement of World War II veterans presented the Veterans’ Land 
Act Administration with many problems. Once placed on a farm the veteran himself 
faced many problems. Increased mechanization and technological changes in modern 
farming have accentuated investment and reorganization problems. These problems 
are even more acute for the beginning than for the older-established farmer. 
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Table 1.—Average Disposition of Farm Capital on 15 V.L.A. Farms in the 
Red Deer-Lacombe Area of Alberta, 1946-1959 
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In order to throw some light on these problems a study of postwar settlement 
was made among a group of V.L.A. settlers in the Red Deer and Lacombe area 
of central Alberta. The number of veterans who co-operated by giving records of 
their farm business in surveys carried on for the years 1946 to 1950 inclusive varied 
from 27 to 33. The information given by a group of 15 farmers was selected for 
this article because they supplied data for each of the five years during which the 
study was conducted. Although there were no partnerships in this group, some of 
the veterans received help through the co-operative use of machinery with relatives 
and neighbours. 

As 1946 was the initial year for many of these farmers, no attempt was made 
to measure the financial progress in that year. By the end of 1946, however, most 
of the new settlers had their available resources organized and were ready to start 
full-time farming operations. 


Farm Capital.—Real estate, livestock, equipment, and grain, feeds and supplies 
were the major components of the capital on these farms (Table 1). The real estate 
inventory, in spite of its steady increase in value, accounted for a smaller share of 
the farm capital in 1950 than in 1946. However, a revaluation of this inventory in 
accordance with the higher prices for farms which prevailed in 1950 would have 
modified this picture. The machinery inventory accounted for about the same 
proportion of the farm capital throughout the period. The livestock inventory at the 
end of 1950 represented twice the proportion of farm capital that it did in 1946; 
this was largely the result of much higher prices for cattle. The average number of 
animal units carried through the year had increased by 34 per cent on these farms 
between 1946 and 1950. A breakdown of the livestock inventory values showed 
that the greatest gain had taken place in the value of the cattle inventory (Table 2). 


Table 2.—Average Livestock Values om 15 V.L.A. Farms in the Red Deer- 
Lacombe Area of Alberta, 1946-1950 
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® The livestock values are the average end-year valuations of the livestock inventories for these 15 farms. 

b Animal units. These units are based on the average of the beginning and closing livestock inventories for the year, 
and in the hog enterprise the number of market hogs sold was also calculated and added to the average inventory. Animal 
units are computed on the following basis: 1 horse equals 1:0 A.U.; 1 cow, 1:0 A.U.; 1 heifer or steer, 0-7 A.U.; 1 calf, 
0-3 A.U.; 1 sow or boar, 0:3 A.U.; a 200-lb. hog, 0-2 A.U.; and 100 poultry, 1-0 A.U. 
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Assets, Liabilities, and Net Worth.—Increases in assets and decreases in liabilities 
cause an increase in net worth, whereas decreases in assets and increases in liabilities 
result in a decrease in net worth. Assets, on the average, increased by $1,425 in 
1947, $1,523 in 1948, only $10 in 1949 but as much as $2,288 in 1950. Liabilities 
decreased only in 1947, the decrease averaging $154 per farm. They increased by 
$5 in 1948, $368 in 1949 and $840 in 1950. 

Calculation of changes in assets, liabilities and net worth, on a trend index basis, 
discloses some interesting developments. The real estate inventory increased by 30 
per cent during the four-year period—mainly the result cf clearing and breaking 
new land, improvements to buildings, and electrification of farms. This inventory 
was not revalued to the higher farm price level which prevailed in 1950. It would 
seem that an upward adjustment could quite safely be made on the basis of higher 
market prices for land; this could have been shown as income from revaluation and 
not from farm operations. 

The livestock inventory increased by 207 per cent; this was brought about by 
increases in the livestock population and livestock prices. The annual livestock 
inventories were valued at current market prices. The equipment inventory 
increased by 68 per cent, mainly because of added machinery and of replacements 
of old by higher-priced machines. Depreciation of special machinery (tractors, trucks, 
combines, etc.) was calculated on the basis of original cost! except in those few 
cases where replacement costs had to be used because the original costs were not 
known. The general equipment inventory (plows, mowers, tiller combines, etc.) 
was entered on the books at market value and depreciated according to the diminish- 
ing balance method.? 

The grain, feeds and supplies inventory fluctuated over the years, reflecting the 
variations in grain and other feed values and in the volume of grain and feeds held 
over at the end of each year. The decrease of four per cent in 1950 would indicate 
that about the same amounts of grains and feeds (supplies made up only a small 
portion of the inventory) were held on hand, as slightly lower prices prevailed in 
1950 than in 1946. 

All other assets, including household effects, bonds, life insurance, accounts 
receivable, cash bank deposits, etc., decreased in value by 22 per cent. One of the 
significant features of this inventory was a reduction in the amount of money held 
in bank balances and in bonds. 

The overall effect of all these changes was to increase the total value of the 
assets by 46 per cent. 

During the same period total liabilities also increased by 32 per cent. These 
increases were, primarily, the result of borrowing for the purchase of machinery, 
improvements to buildings and electrification of farms. 

The combined effect of these changes in assets and liabilities was to give an 
average increase in net worth of 52 per cent from the end of 1946 to the end of 1950. 

The ratio of assets to liabilities moved from 4.0:1 in 1947 to 4.5:1 in 1948, 
returned to 4.0:1 the following year and declined to 3.8:1 in 1950. These ratios 
indicate some measure of stability in the financial strength of the farms under study. 

The change in net worth occurring from year to year is one of the most com- 
monly used measures of the financial progress of a farm. How this measure should 
be interpreted depends largely upon the methods employed in the inventory valua- 
tions. An increase in net worth may be the result either of a rising price level or 
it could be brought about from income. A decrease in net worth, on the other hand, 
may result from lower inventory valuations due to price level reductions, operation 
of the business at a loss, or an income insufficient to meet farm living expenses. 


1 Depreciation on original cost or replacement cost was calculated on a gross depreciation 
rate and an allowance made for repairs to arrive at a net depreciation. A reducing-rate type 
of depreciation was used to arrive at the gross depreciation, e.g., combines: Ist year—i18 per 
cent; 2nd year—16 per cent; 3rd year—1l16 per cent; 4th to 12th—15 per cent; and 138th and 
subsequent years—9 per cent. 

2 The diminishing balance method of depreciation means that a percentage of the remaining 
value is deducted each year for depreciation. A gross constant depreciation rate of 19 per 
cent was used and an allowance made for repairs to arrive at a net depreciation except for 
new general equipment which was depreciated at a net depreciation rate of 10 per cent of the 
original cost for the first year; the remainder became part of the general machinery balance 
for future depreciation. This system ensures that a balance should not disappear for the 
general machinery. 
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Table 3.—Average Net Worth Statements for 15 V.L.A. Farms in the Red Deer- 
Lacombe Area of Alberta, 1946-1950 
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IbIvestoe ks. aaa, bias ¢ sade do eC cc, cee ae i Se ett? aves! 2,119 Dealt 3,418 
EC QUIPIMENLS Ae eats on aan Meee esos steeotoia cane ee 2, 298 2,852 ay Ol 3, 164 3,800 
Grain} feeds antl ‘supplHes sor). ae ae 1,008 1,299 1,478 744 972 
Alothter assetSaseivwm phe. Sey) SRR Fe OR ee 1,268 LearaG eS 37 TF 053 990 
TPOPAL ASSEGS Haat ce 6 csc, te tues OI ein Eee ee een 11,340 1260 14, 288 14, 298 16,586 
Teta lia bilitieshors eh ewer gin fies. Soe Tt 3,316 oye? 3,167 3,539 4,375 
INGE SWOOP EIA e cde ea Cea tos eee aed 8,024 9,603 11,121 19,763 12,211 
Change in net worth................)......000. 1,579 1,518 — 358 1,448 








2 Includes changes in personal as well as in farm net worth. 
b Assuming the terms of their V.L.A. contracts will be fulfilled. 


An increased investment in the farm may become necessary to maintain the farmer’s 
equity when a rise in the level of prices occurs. With a rise in the prices of the 
commodities he purchases the farmer may have to increase his liabilities to maintain 
his farm capital. A larger investment usually takes the form of an increase in the 
livestock and building inventories or in a reduction of the mortgage indebtedness. 
“The net worth of the 15 farmers had increased by $4,187, on the average, from 
the end of 1946 to the end of 1950 (Table 3). This change came about partly by 
increased investment out of income and, in some cases, by the purchase of additional 
machinery or the replacement of worn-out by higher-priced machinery. Increased 
prices for livestock brought about an increase in livestock inventory valuations and, 
thus, an increase in net worth. There were increases in the number of livestock 


and on most farms improvements were made to land and buildings. Increases in 


net worth also came about through V.L.A. payments. - 





Farm Income.—The level of farm income varied over the four years and, as a 
result, the amount of income available for further investments in the farm and for 


Table 4.—Average Level of Income on 15 V.L.A. Farms in the Red Deer- 
Lacombe Area of Alberta, 1947-1950 








Year Ending December 31 








1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 
— dollars — 
Gross farmrimcomest. oft. a. Bevel ebodter 3, oes 4,398 2,666 4,883 
Farm expenses (including depreciation)............... WSidi 2,149 1,972 2,591 
Noettarminesme un An toe, 2S ee See 1,850 2,249 694 2,292 
Increase.of farm neGevOrtUe Annis. vt. Pees eee ee 1,598 aa — 276 ie5to 
NOU DELSOua LTA WINGS: Radin sic docivaecnn nies te thee 252 738 970 779 
Net farm ancomeaun ws. sc. betalsalco eee. teak . ter 1,850 2,249 694 2,292 - 
Personal drawings. . esis. oR: mottebaeseets. 252 738 970 779 
Outside sncome?. ict). seer. ES? . oe: oe 444 265 161 249 
Unpaid labour and board of unpaid labour®’........... 39 120 155 90 
Availablesforjamilychiving*.ieb. totes. deere. de. 135 1,123 1, 286 1,118 


* Includes only the changes in net worth. 
b Mainly payments from Family Allowance and waiting returns benefits. 


c Deducted as an expense in calculating net farm income but added here to arrive at amount available for family living. 
4 Also includes interest charges. 
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personal expenditures fluctuated during this period. Most of the co-operating 
veterans kept records only for the farm business, and money spent but not accounted 
for in the farm accounts was then assumed to have been used for personal expendi- 
tures (Table 4). 

The amount of money spent for family living was not closely related to net farm 
income, and in 1949 some disinvestment of capital was required to bolster the low 
net income of that year. In 1950, however, this disinvestment was recovered, and 
the farmers continued to add to investments in their farm businesses. 

Labour income was obtained by deducting five per cent as an interest charge 
on capital. It varied from $1,308 in 1947 to $1,635 in 1948, and from only $39 in 
1949 to $1,571 in 1950. Corresponding figures for labour earnings were $1,770, $2,180, 
$692 and $2,145 respectively. 


Income Ratios.—The calculation of various income ratios offers another indica- 
tion of the success achieved by the veteran-farmers. 

The gross ratio indicates that percentage of the gross income which was absorbed 
by expenses. This ratio is a measure of the efficiency of the business and must be 
considered in relation to the size of the gross income. What may appear to be a 
favourable ratio when the size of the gross income is small may very well mirror 
a smaller net farm income than a seemingly less favourable ratio based on a larger 
gross income. 

This type of ratio loses some significance in farming areas where yield and 
price variations lead to pronounced fluctuations in gross income from year to year. 
It then becomes necessary to read these ratios in conjunction with annual data on 
yields and prices. In 1949, for example, this ratio stood at 74 as compared to 50 in 
1947, 49 in 1948 and 53 in 1950. Wheat, oats, and barley yields were much lower in 
1949 than in any of the other three years. 

The ratio of net to gross farm income is expressed as a percentage and shows 
how much of the gross income is represented by net farm income. This ratio, like 
the gross income ratio, must be related to the size of the gross income. A large 
profit margin with a small volume of business would, of course, yield a low net 
farm income. 

The rate of turnover index, as used here, represents the gross income per one 
hundred dollars of average invested capital. The number of years it would take for 
gross income to equal average invested capital is another means of showing this 
same relationship. 

An unfavourable relationship in these ratios could come about by inefficient 
farm management. However, low yields and low prices can also adversely affect 
these ratios. The unfavourable showing in 1949 could be traced directly to low 
yields. Because farm success depends so much on biological factors, sharp year- 
to-year changes can be expected in these ratios in areas of variable climatic 
conditions. 

Conclusion.—The average increase of $4,187 in net worth between the end of 
1946 and the end of 1950 by these 15 veterans was brought about by several factors. 
Because of the rising level of prices all of this increase in net worth did not mean 
a corresponding increase in security and operating efficiency on their farms. Rising 
prices for machinery contributed to the larger investment necessary to maintain 
or increase farm mechanization. 

Increases in the cattle inventory came about from purchases ‘at higher prices 
or from building up stock from animals which had a high sale value. The average 
number of animal units carried on these farms was 34 per cent higher in 1950 than 
in 1946. 

During this period, however, there was an increase in working capital parallel 
to the rise in prices. This increase in working capital was brought about by 
increased investment out of income supplied by the farm or money made available 
by creditors. On the average, a veteran owned 71 per cent of his total assets in 1946 
and 74 per cent in 1950. 

These increases in investment, in the veteran’s equity in his own farm, and in 
the levels of living of his family have been the result of years of continuous and 
intelligent effort. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE ECONOMICS DIVISION 


Seasonal Variation in Prices and Production of Livestock and Livestock Producis. 
Schrader, F. M. and G. E. Woollam. Ottawa, April 1953. pp. 6 + iii + charts. 

This statistical study includes: a Table indicating the seasonal indexes for 
eight different groups of livestock or livestock products and 33 charts presenting 
the seasonal indexes or the trends in seasonal indexes for livestock and livestock 
products. 


A List of Published Material by Members of the Economics Division, 1930-1953. 
Ottawa, June 1953. pp. 44. 

An extension of the bibliography published in the February 1950 issue of the 
Economic Annalist. It includes material written by members of the staff of the 
Economics Division, and published either by the Division or by other agencies. 


The Influence of Prices on the Relative Consumption of Beef and Pork. Woollam, 
G. E. Ottawa, June 1953. pp. 9. 

A statistical analysis and interpretation of the relationships between prices and 
the relative consumption of beef and pork in Canada from 1927-28 to 1950-51 
inclusive. 


Provincial Agricultural Legislation in Ontario and Quebec, 1953, Supplement 
and Consolidated Index. Matte, Viviane H. Ottawa, August 1953. pp. 15. 

A supplement to Provincial Agricultural Legislation in Ontario and Quebec 
1951, published in September 1952. It includes new legislation and amendments to 
existing legislation which have been passed since publication of the original bulletin, 
and a consolidated index of legislation reviewed in both bulletins. 


UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS 


The Trust Territory of Somaliland Under Italian Administration. Technical 
Assistance Programme. New York, 1952. pp. ix + 343. 

A “Report prepared jointly for the Government of Italy by an expert appointed 
by the United Nations Technical Assistance Administration and by experts appointed 
respectively by the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, and the World 
Health Organization”’. 

Part One deals with Land, Population and Economy and includes chapters on: 
Summaries and Recommendations, and Resources and the Economy of Somaliland. 
Part Two is concerned with Technical Reports of the Mission’s Experts and contains 
chapters on: Livestock and Natural Pasture (Range); Agriculture; Education; and 
Health. 


Cadastral Surveys and Records of Righis in Land. Food and Agriculture 
Organization. Rome, Italy. March 1953. pp. v + 67. 

A paper which stresses the “importance of large-scale maps to the success of 
almost every activity in connection with agricultural and rural development”. The 
topics covered include; Land Surveys and Maps; Cadastral Maps; Air Survey 
and Cadastral Maps; Registers of Rights; Principles to be Followed in the Prepara- 
tion and Maintenance of Records of Rights; Direct Advanteges of Cadastral Surveys 
and Registration of Rights; The Place of Cadastral Surveys and Registration of Rights 
in Rural Development; and Doubts and Fears. In the chapter on Doubts and Fears, 
the author discusses the “possibility of popular doubts and fears as to the effects of 
the introduction of a cadastre” and the ‘‘doubts and fears, especially as to cost” which 
may be entertained by governments. 

The paper was prepared by Sir Bernard O. Binns, of the Land and Water 
Branch of the Agriculture Division of FAO. 


Communal Land Tenure. Food and Agriculture Organization. Rome, Italy. 
March 1953. pp. v + 57. 

The first two chapters, titled Introduction and Definitions and Main Types of 
Communal Tenure, respectively, are of an introductory character. The third chapter 
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is concerned with the Origin and Description of Communal Tenures, namely primary, 
secondary and tertiary tenures. In the fourth chapter the author discusses the 
Advantages and Disadvantages of Primary and Secondary Communal Tenure. His 
evaluation is primarily in economic and agricultural terms. The last chapter deals 
with the Future Prospects of Communal Tenure, on the premise that “by reason of 
its social value, its advantages outweigh its disadvantages”’. 


The study was prepared by Sir Gerard Clauson, Consultant on Land Tenure of 
the Agriculture Division of FAO. 


Soil Surveys for Land Development. Food and Agriculture Organization. Rome, 
Italy. March 1953. pp. xii + 110. 

A monograph designed “to bring to the notice of governments responsible for 
the welfare of their individual countries the advantages of using modern methods 
of soil classification and mapping”’. 

The editor, G. C. Stephens of the Land and Water Use Branch of the Agriculture 
Division of FAO, has secured material from 20 specialists from 15 different countries 
in his compilation of information on the following chapter topics: The Purposes and 
Uses of Soil Classification and Mapping; Techniques of Soil Surveying and Mapping; 
The Soil Survey Report; Classifying Soils; Administration of Soil Classification and 
Mapping; and Suggestions and Recommendations. The suggestions and recommenda- 
tions relate to New Soil Survey Organizations, Training of Soil Scientists, and The 
Co-ordination of Soil Classification. 


The Farm and The City. Food and Agriculture Organization. Rome, Italy. 
April 1953. pp. iii + 42. 

A study designed to illustrate how the prosperity of the farmer and the prosperity 
of the city worker depend on each other. Relationships are studied and statistical 
information presented under the following chapter headings: General View; Indus- 
trial Activity Affects Farm Incomes; Farm Incomes Change with National Income 
in Most Countries; Farm Incomes More Variable than City Incomes; International 
Trade Influences Farm Incomes; City People Depend on Agriculture; and, Distri- 
bution of Income Affects Demand for Farm and City Products. 


The Long-Term Contract. Commodity Policy Studies, No. 3. Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization. Rome, Italy. April 1958. pp. iv + 28. 

This study is divided into three main parts. Part I explains what the contract 
is and describes its development, its importance in world food trade, its terms, and 
some recent developments. Part II considers the merits and demerits of the contract: 
its value as a technique for reducing fluctuations in prices-and in real incomes of 
producers; its influence on price trends and production at the margin; and, its 
significance for parties to the contract and for third parties. Part III deals with the 


future of the contract, the factors making for its continuance and those suggesting 
a reduction in its use. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Farm Policies of the United States, 1790-1950; A Study of their Origins and 
Devlopment. Benedict, Murray R. New York, The Twentieth Century Fund, 1953. 
pp. xv + 548. 

A comprehensive record of the development of American policies relating to land 
tenure, government forests, soil conservation, production control, price supports, 
transportation, credit, co-operation, large-scale regional developments, and many 
other policies affecting agriculture. 

The Canadian readers will be especially interested in the last eleven chapters 
dealing with: Equality for Agriculture; The Hoover Period; From Defense to Attack; 
The Longer-Term Program; New Tactics, Revised Strategy; Program of the Late 
1930’s; War Changes the Emphasis; Food Program of the War Years; Postwar Boom 


and New Legislation; Changes in Long-Term Policy; and U.S. Farm Policies in 
Perspective. 
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Economics of Agricultural Production and Resource Use. Heady, Earl O. New 
York. Pentice-Hall, Inc. 1952. pp. viii -+- 850. 

This book goes a long way towards achieving a workable integration of the 
fundamental and applied aspects of the science of production economics. The author 
displays his humility as a scientist when he states in the Preface that his “book 
provides a skeleton of basic principles upon which problems in agricultural produc- 
tion and resource use can be analysed”. Indeed most readers will agree that the 
skeleton is of a unique kind; its structural elements have vitality and are well 
joined together. 

The author does not propound any new method or theory. But, he achieves 
considerable success in selecting and applying basic principles to the study of 
problems in agricultural production and resource use. These problems are studied 
from the viewpoint of both the individual farmer and society. The author recognizes 
that a sound analytical procedure cannot segregate the “firm” or individual aspects 
from the aggregative aspects of resource use. 

The principles or tools developed by Heady are likely to lead to more significant 
results in research work in production economics and to enhance the economist’s 
prestige in his dealings with researchers in the field of production technology. 


In Part I of the book the author prepares the ground for an advanced analysis 
by a simple delineation of the field of agricultural production economics. In Part II 
he applies the “static” or “perfect knowledge” principles to the individual producing 
unit and to the inter-farm and inter-regional use or allocation of resources. He lays 
great emphasis on the functional, choice, allocation, substitution, combination, and 
returns to scale concepts as well as on resource valuation, firm-household inter- 
relationships and efficiency within the farm. 


Part III is concerned primarily with the planning of production and resource 
use under conditions of imperfect knowledge. Heady deals with these conditions 
under the following five chapter headings: Risk and Uncertainty in Agricultural 
Production; Role of Management and Expectations in Resource Administration; 
Adjustment of Production and Resource Use to Uncertainty; Instability, Capital Use, 
and Farm Size; and, Factor Pricing and Ownership Under Uncertainty. In this part 
of the book attention is centered on the farm as a firm but the analysis also includes 
some of the “aggregate” and policy aspects of production planning. 


These aggregate aspects of problems relating to agricultural production and 
resource use are discussed in Part IV. Heady makes effective use of the fundamentals 
of “dynamical” as well as “statical” theories in his analysis of the relationships 
between tenure systems and farming efficiency, of the location of production, the 
aggregate production and product supply functions, economic efficiency in the agri- 
cultural industry, the fundamentals of conservation and land use, and the impact of 
technological changes on economic progress. 


Heady has synthesized for the production economist a voluminous body of 
concepts and theories which, before the publication of Economics of Agricultural 
Production and Resource Use, were scattered in a multitude of books, papers and 
journal articles. His main achievement, however, resides in the skill and clarity 
with which he has applied the basic and the more recently developed tools of 
economic research to the study of problems in agricultural production. Although the 
emphasis is on agricultural production, the principles discussed will be found to have 
relevance in all fields of production economics. 


River on ithe Rampage. Davis, Kenneth S. Garden City, N.Y., Doubleday & 
Company, INGweLdOS- pp. alae 


A vivid dramatization of the losses in human lives and dollars which occurred 
when the mighty Kaw river of Kansas went on the rampage in 1950. Mr. Davis 
deplores man’s abuse of the rivers, the waste of their wealth and that of the land in 
their basins. 


He outlines methods of preventing waste and conserving water and soil resources 
and is particularly concerned with ways of dealing with public health, sewage dis- 
posal, water pollution, flood control and soil preservation. 
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ANNUAL AND MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS 
WHOLESALE Prices, FARM Prices AND Livine Cost INDEXES 
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Farm | Services used by | Cost of Living One 

Wholesale Prices 1935-1939=100 Prices Farmers 1935-39 = 100 samen 

of eee 1935-39 = 100 Beiad 

Year CUT eae, eee Index 

(a) (b) (c) (d) Products (f) ( 
i g) (h) (1949 
General! Farm | Field |Animal| 12274? | Equip- | Eleven | Farm = (100 
als Pro- Pro- Pro- (e) ment & | Factor | Living (j) 
ducts | ducts | ducts Materials} Index Costs 
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1913: feces Sot Wee Ae) ee le ete nc eet secu ones 85-4]. .0c, wee 80-1 49-2 
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AOUGs eet. iO) ae ty ee ata cs ieee ela | at" PR | las, Sy 101-7 100-5 93-7 54-2 
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(a) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Labour and Prices Division. Prices and Price Indexes. (Mimeo.) 
Ottawa, Monthly. 

(b) Ibid. a Wholesale prices of products of Canadian farms. 

(c) Ibid. (a). Wholesale prices of grains, hay, tobacco and potatoes. 

(d) Ibid. (a). Wholesale prices of animals and animal products. 

(e) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Agriculture Division. Index Numbers of Farm Prices of Agricultural 
Products. (Mimeo.) Ottawa, Monthly 

(f) Canada. Dominion Bureau oe Statistics, Labour and Prices Division. Price Index Numbers of Commodities and 
Services Used by Farmers. (Mimeo.) Ottawa, Jan., Apr. and Aug. Includes prices of commodities in 8 groups including 
farm implements, building materials, gasoline, oil and grease, feed, fertilizer, binder twine, seed and hardware. 

(g) Ibid (f).. Includes the 8 commodities indicated above plus tax rates, interest rates and farm wage rates. 

(h) Price Index Numbers of Commodities and Services used by Farmers. Includes food, clothing, fuel, household equip- 
ment, health, maintenance and miscellaneous. 


(i) Prices and Price Indexes. Includes food, rent, fuel and lighting, clothing, home furnishings and services, miscellaneous 
and retail prices of commodities. 


x O) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Labour and Prices Division. Price Movements. (Mimeo.) Ottawa, 
onthly. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION, 1953 


Year-End Review.’—A generally even 
balance of market forces, a continued 
economic expansion, and an effective 
restraint of inflationary forces character- 
ized Canadian economic life during 1953. 
This situation resulted from a shift in 
the pattern of demand. The defence pro- 
gram continued to act as a strong support 
to the economy but was a _ sustaining 
rather than the expansive factor it had 
been in 1951 and 1952. This change in 
the economic impact of the defence pro- 
gram took place at a time when consumer 
demand, strengthened by a steady rise in 
real income, had begun to act as the main 
expansive force in the economy. The 
strong trend in the domestic market in 
the last half of 1952 continued in 1953 
and fostered a firmer tone in the market 
than that which prevailed throughout the 
earlier part of 1952. This stronger domes- 
tic trend supplied an incentive to capital 
investment, particularly in the non- 
defence industries. Foreign demand, on 
the other hand, fell off slightly, mainly 
as a result of lower sales in European 
and Latin American countries. 


Canada’s Gross National Product in 
1953 is now expected to be about five per 
cent above that of 1952. Average prices 
do not differ much from those in 1952 
and the entire increase in the Gross 
National Product will thus represent an 
increase in volume. 








Income.—The continuing high level of 
economic activity is reflected in the in- 
come components of the Gross National 
Product. Labour income for the_ first 
seven months of 1953 was ten per cent 


_higher than in the corresponding period 


of 1952. This was the outcome of a small 


increase in employment and sizeable in- 


creases in wage rates. Average hourly 
earnings, one of the best indicators of the 
basic wage structure, have continued to 
At July 1, 1953, average hourly 
earnings in manufacturing industries were 
six per cent above what they had been 
at the same date in 1952; increases in 
other industries ranged from that for 
mining, which was up four per cent, to 
that for building construction, which was 
close to ten per cent higher. The 
trend in basic working hours has con- 
tinued downward but more overtime and 
less short time, particularly in manufac- 
turing, have resulted in slightly longer 





working hours in 1953. Higher basic rates 
and a longer work week have contributed 
to a steady rise in average weekly earn- 
ings to their present peak. At July 1, 
1953, average weekly salaries and wages 
stood at $57.58 compared with $53.96 at 
July. 1,..1952, 


A major change in the income pattern 
from 1952 to 1953 was the significant 
decrease in agricultural income from the 
very high level of 1952. The very large 
grain crop of 1953 did not reach the 
record one of 1952 and farm prices have 
continued the decline which began early 
in L952: 


Income from other sources, however, 
will be greater in 1953 than in 1952. 
Corporate profits appear to have been 
moderately higher in the early part of 
the year as a result, presumably, of a 
weaker pressure from rising costs and a 
larger volume of production and sales. 
The income of unincorporated professions 
and businesses also reflects the high level 
of economic activity. 

Personal disposable income has in- 
creased moderately as a result of an 
increase, in the aggregate, of personal 
incomes, and of a slightly lower personal 
income tax rate. 


Investment.—The mid-year survey of 
investment intentions indicated that capi- 
tal expenditures for new construction, 
machinery and equipment would be nine 
per cent higher in 1953 than in 1952 and 
that, with only minor price changes, the 
volume increase would approximate the 
value increase. 


There has also been a significant change 
in the composition of the investment 
program. The strength in capital spend- 
ing is now concentrated in the housing 
and in the trade and service groups. 
Mining and resource development pro- 
jects continue to be important but the 
increase in investment is more prominent 
‘in those sectors where investment had 
previously been postponed because of 
the shortage of steel and government 
measures designed to discourage, for the 
time being, less urgent forms of con- 
struction. 


Exports.—Canadian exports continued 
at a high level in 1953 but a reduction 
in sales in some overseas markets caused 
a decline in total export trade from the 


1Based on a review of the domestic situation prepared by the Domestic Situation Com- 
mittee of the 1953 Federal-Provincial Agricultural Conference. 
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peak level of 1952. Merchandise exports 
for the first eight months of 1953 totalled 
$2,765 million, three per cent less than 
in the corresponding period of 1952. 
Prices also declined three per cent; so, 
the volume of exports did not change. 
On a _ geographical basis the principal 
declines occurred in sales to Europe and 
Latin America whereas the value of ship- 
ments to the United States increased 
eight per cent. Commodities which have 
shown the largest reductions included 
wheat, wood pulp, trucks and automo- 
biles, and farm machinery. 


Imporis.—Total imports in the first six 
months of 1953 amounted to $2,217 
million, an increase of 14 per cent over 
the corresponding period of 1952. Im- 
ports from the United States increased 
15 per cent and accounted for most of 
the total increase. Imports from the 
United Kingdom into Canada were 36 
per cent higher as a result of larger ship- 
ments of textiles, machinery and con- 
sumer durable goods. The strength of 
the consumer demand and defence and 
other investment programs accounted for 
the heavy inflow of goods, particularly 
from the United States. 


Consumer Expenditures.—The continu- 
ation into 1953 of the high level of con- 
sumer purchasing which prevailed in the 
last half of 1952 has proven to be a major 
factor in sustaining the Canadian econ- 
omy. Practically all of the post-war 
backlog has been filled and the current 
demand is being sustained by the high 
level of current income. The decline in 
net farm income has not seriously affected 
the level of consumer spending. At the 
same time lower consumer prices have 
increased the real purchasing power of 
the consumer by at least another two 
per cent. 


Sales of all types of goods have ex- 





panded as a result of increase in demand.. 


Perishable goods began to pick up in 
1952 and have displayed added strength 
in 1953. 
year sales of perishable goods, as indi- 
cated by retail sales statistics, were three 
per cent larger in value and more than 
five per cent in volume than in the 
corresponding period of 1952. The more 
widespread retail price declines have 
occurred in perishable goods and cloth- 
ing, and have been a significant factor in 
the upswing in spending in these sectors. 
In the 12-month period ending August 
1953, the total consumer price index was 
only about one per cent below that for 
the preceding 12-month period but food 
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In the first six months of this- 


December, 1953 


prices were down five per cent and 
clothing prices down to almost three 
per cent. 


Employment.—With the exception of | 
forestry and a few minor weak spots in | 
manufacturing, the demand for labour 
continued to be strong in 1953. The,large 
pulpwood inventories built up in the 
1951-52 cutting season and the weak 
demand for pulpwood caused a sizeable 
reduction in employment in forest indus- 
tries during the winter. The late spring 
in many parts of the country also resulted 
in lower employment in construction in 
the earlier months of the year. However, 
the demand for workers in manufactur- 
ing, trade and services has generally 
been strong and the latest statistics show 
industrial employment to be up about 
three per cent over 1952. The shift of 
workers out of agriculture is continuing. 
This movement of workers into the non- 
farm sector and the absorption of a steady 
flow of immigrants have taken place with 
little change in the numbers of unem- 
ployed. 

Fiscal and Monetary Developments.— 
In the 1953-54 Budget, provision was 
made for an approximate balance be- 
tween revenue and expenditure, after a 
number of tax reductions. Although 
forecast expenditure was higher than in 
the previous year, a balanced budget 
linked with tax reductions was considered 
to be a possibility because of an antici- 
pated increase of four per cent in the 
Gross National Product. Among the 
more important tax reductions is the 
repeal of the existing personal income 
tax rates and the re-enactment of the 
1950 rate schedule, resulting in a reduc- 
tion in personal income tax to the aver- 
age taxpayer of a little more than 11 
per cent after July 1. 

The expansion of chartered bank loans : 
which -began in 1952 continued during | 
1953. Consumer debt remained a dom- | 
inant factor in this increase but there 
has been evidence of an increased volume 
of loans to business for purposes of in- 
ventory accumulation and capital expan- 
sion. The growth of consumer debts 
occurred at a time of plentiful supplies 
of those consumer durable goods which 
are generally bought with the help of 
credit. Although personal liabilities have 
increased during the year, a high level 
of net personal savings appears to have 
been maintained. Business, in addition 
to bank borrowing, has continued to rely 
on retained earnings, depreciation allow- 
ances and borrowing from the capital 
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market to finance inventories and the 
record level of capital investment. Net 
new issues of corporate bonds and stocks 
payable in Canadian dollars have tended 
to run at about the same level as in 1952. 

Farm Income.—lIt is estimated that 
farm net income from farming operations 
during 1953 will be about 12 per cent 
below the 1952 level. This estimate is 
based on information available about 
mid-September. Contributing largely to 
the reduction in farm net income were 
the smaller receipts from the sale of 
farm products and a reduced value of 
inventory changes of farm-held livestock 
and grains. Offsetting these declines, to 
a very limited extent, was a slight reduc- 
tion in farm operating expenses. 





Income from the sale of livestock is - 


expected to be somewhat lower in 1953 
than in 1952. In the case of cattle, 
calves, sheep and lambs, anticipated 
higher marketings will likely be offset 
or more than offset by lower prices. On 
the other hand, lower marketings of hogs 
will more than counterbalance substanti- 
ally higher prices. 


Receipts from dairy products for 1953. 


are estimated at slightly above those 
secured in 1952; 
more than offset lower prices. Larger 
marketings and higher prices have com- 
bined to provide an estimated income, 
from the 1953 sale of eggs, substantially 
above the 1952 level. 

Total operating expenses and deprecia- 
tion charges may be slightly lower in 
1953 than in 1952. Somewhat smaller 
grain crops this year will be reflected in 
reduced share-rent payments. Farmers’ 
outlay for livestock feed is expected to 
be smaller. So far this year, shipments 
of feed grains under the Federal Freight 
Assistance plan and farmers’ purchases 
of prepared stock and poultry feed have 
been below the 1952 levels. In addition, 
1953 prices have been, on the average, 
somewhat lower than in 1952. Western 
farmers were not, as in the previous 
year, faced: with the added expense of 
spring-harvesting large quantities of 
over-wintered grain. In the case of the 
remaining expense items, it was esti- 
mated that they would remain unchanged 
or at the most increase only slightly 
above last year’s level. 

Year-end inventories of both grain and 
livestock will likely be higher than in 
1952. However, the increases in both 
grains and livestock in 1953 are not likely 
to be as great as in 1952. The prices used 
to value the change in livestock numbers 
are lower than in 1952. The net result 
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increased production: 
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will be a positive value of inventory 
change somewhat smaller than that of 
last year. 

Farm Production.—A preliminary esti- 
mate indicates that the index of Canada’s 
agricultural production in 1953 will be 
nearly 15 per cent below the all-time high 
of? 1650" set ine 1952', The ‘substantial 
drop in production as compared with 1952 
is largely attributable to the smaller 
western grain crop. Some reduction in 
the overall production of livestock is 
anticipated as a result of the significant 
decline in the output of hogs. 

Farm Prices.—The use of initial prices 
for western grains in the construction of 
the index numbers of farm prices of agri- 
cultural products so far this year renders 
comparisons with 1952 extremely diffi- 
cult; prior to August 1952 western grain 
prices used in the construction of the 
index were final prices. However, even 
if the final payments per bushel for this 
year equalled those of 1952, the index 
for the first seven months would be from 
five to ten percent below last year’s level. 
The decline so far this year is largely 
attributable to significant reductions in 
the prices of livestock and potatoes and 
a minor reduction in the price of dairy 
products. These declines have been off- 
set to some extent by substantially higher 
egg prices. Assuming that the present 
level of the index can be maintained for 
the remainder of the year, it is estimated 
that the annual average for 1953 will be 
about five per cent below the 1952 
average. 

Prices cf Commodities and Services 
Used by Farmers.—Prices paid by farm- 
ers for commodities and services used 
for production and for living costs in 
1953 were slightly more than two per 
cent below the level set in 1952. Wage 
rates advanced fractionally during the 
year but lower prices were registered for 
farm family living costs, and equipment 
and materials used in farm production. 

Farm Price Support Activities.— 
Throughout the year the Agricultural 
Prices Support Board has been engaged 
in disposal programs resulting from the 
stocks of livestock products accumulated 
up until the United States embargo on 
shipments to Canada was lifted in March 
1, 1953. Despite heavy sales in the 
domestic market, as at October 15 the 
Board still held substantial stocks of 
canned pork. The Board has been active 
in stabilizing the price of hogs, eggs, 
butter, dry skimmed milk and cheese 
during the year. The support for cattle 
was withdrawn after March 1, 1953. 
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AIR PHOTOGRAPH STUDY 
D. J. PACKMAN and L. E. PHILPOTTS 


Air photographic analysis is a recent scientific development. When properly 
handled it serves as a powerful tool in securing a great deal of the data which are 
needed in planning the use and development of natural resources. Greater use of 
this method in making economic surveys has been advocated from time to time in 
the past, but never before have conditions been so favourable for such an undertaking 
as they are now, especially because of the extensive wartime experience with air 
photography. 


General Uses of Air Photographs.—Air photography was first applied on a prac- 
tical scale during World War I when it was used to detect camouflage, to locate enemy 
positions and to produce mosaics.1 Since World War I it has been used in Great 
Britain and in North America for the preparation of topographical maps. 

Canadian topographical survey, forestry and geological agencies have used air 
photographs since the early 1920’s. The Topographical Surveys Branch of the 
Department of the Interior photographed an area at Pelican Lake, Saskatchewan in 
1922 and quickly discovered that, by using air photos, vast areas could be mapped 
faster, more accurately and with less ground travel than. was required by other 
methods of mapping. Timber estimates made in 1923 aroused extensive interest so 
that todiay the forestry interpreter is able to type trees, measure heights and give 
timber estimates from an interpretation of air photographs. The geologist has 
likewise extended his knowledge so that he is now able to designate, upon a photo- 
graph, particular geological features such as faults, folds, etc. and by limited ground 
checks he is able to further his interpretation, thus saving much time and travel. 

Canada has several classical firsts in the field of air photography, such as the 
oblique plotting grid and the shadow system for calculating tree heights. Many 
improvements in air cameras ‘and lenses, in plotting instruments and interpretational 
research have been developed and used both during and after World War II. 

Today, however, air photographs have a more direct application to various types 
of economic surveys, in providing qualitative and quantitative information on 
natural resources and land utilization. For example, in the United States very large 
areas have been photographed by the Department of Agriculture for a wide variety 
of uses by its agencies. A few of the more important uses include: the production: of 
planimetric and topographic maps for geological surveys; forest classification and 
inventory; land classification, land use planning and range surveys; soil mapping 
for soil surveys; and field measurements for crop acreage adjustments by the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration, for which air photography has been developed 
as the most economic and accurate method of checking performance under its farm 
programs. Similar developments have taken place in Canada and in many European 
countries. 

The possibilities of air photography are virtually unlimited. A few more of the 
common agricultural uses presently being made of air photographs are for: drainage 
and watershed projects; flood control projects; reservoir and dam site systems; and 
irrigation developments. 


Air Photos in Agricultural Economics.—The Economics Division of the Canada 
Department of Agriculture has made extensive use of air photographs. The first 
major undertaking in which air photos were used was the program of economic 
land classification in Western Canada. 

It was found that the photographs were of considerable assistance in the actual 
mapping of the areas under investigation. They made it possible to distinguish crop- 
land from unimproved land in each holding. These photographs were then used for 





1A mosaic is an air photo map formed by joining several overlapping vertical photographs. 
Uncontrolled mosaics are simply those in which the separate prints have been matched together 
as well as possible without correction, ground control or careful orientation. The controlled 
mosaic is elaborate and difficult to prepare since it is meant to present a very accurate map of 
the terrain. The uncontrolled mosaic is generally used for economic studies. 
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office interpretation and greatly assisted in the preparation of an economic land 
classification map when based on the data provided in soil and topographical maps 
and on economic information relating to the area. Air photos have generally been 
used in a similar manner in development of an economic classification for Eastern 
Canada. However, in a current study mosaics are used in the preparation of base 
maps, and stereoscopic pairs of photographs are used to supply more minute detail. 
_ Air photos have also been used to supply up-to-date information on the location of 
farmsteads for area sampling, to obtain details for individual farm planning or 
appraisal, to estimate flood damage and supply land use information for proposed new 
areas of settlement. 

Most specialists in the various fields of agricultural economics may find air 
photographs useful and those engaged in land use planning will find them helpful 
in their work. 

By making a mosaic of an area using stereoscopic photos, one is able to study 
how certain characteristics of farms, ranches and forest cover vary in a geographic 
pattern. As a land economist is seldom a specialist in other fields, it is. usually 
necessary for him to work with a soils specialist, geologist or a trained forestry man 
to obtain the best possible interpretation. 

It is usually necessary to do a certain amount of field survey work to make 
ground checks on the interpretation of the photos and secure some economic data on 
an area. One may obtain a list of the location and size of farm units, plot them on 
a mosaic and interpret the variations in a geographic pattern. By plotting land: use, 
soil types, land values, financial returns and other pertinent data on a mosaic of a 
given area, it is possible to make an economic classification of the farms in the area. 
This procedure is not very different from previous methods of making land utilization 
studies in the Eastern United States. It has the advantage, however, of reducing to 
a minimum the time-consuming and costly field work. Recent photographs covering 
the agricultural areas of Canadia may be obtained for a nominal fee from the National 
Air Photographic Library, Department of Mines and Technical Surveys in Ottawa. 
This type of information is also very useful in economic studies where inventories of 
the physical resources of a given area are required. 

When settlement of a new area is proposed, it is usually considered necessary to 
assess the present physical and future economic resources. Through the interpreta- 
tion of air photographs, soil specialists may assess the quality of the soil and the 
acreage of land available for settlement. The economist may then appraise the sound- 
ness of a given project in terms of anticipated returns to settlers. 

Air photographs are also used in the management and sale of properties acquired 
by counties at tax sales. “We find that they aid greatly in determining values. In 
many instances more cam be gotten, and better judgments formed, from an hour’s 
study of an air photograph than from a day’s inspection on the ground.’ 

Another use which has been made of the air photo is in the selection of a sample 
of farms. In many areas, maps of the required degree of precision are not available. 
In such cases it is possible, with the aid of an air photo, to determine the number 
and the location of farms, for sampling purposes. 

There are numerous other situations where the economist, the agronomist and 
the soils specialist may use air photos to obtain information for land use planning. 


Current Siudy in Eastern Ontario.—In recent years there has been a renewed 
interest on the part of the agricultural economist in air photographic interpretation. 
To acquaint the novice with a few basic fundamentals in this field of interpretation, 
a study is currently being conducted by the Economics Division, Canada Department 
of Agriculture. This Division will release a publication which will include a series 
of reference photographs (stereoscopic pairs) of the most common crops in Eastern 
Ontario, and a description of the elements of photographic record such as texture, 
shadow and outline, which may serve as a guide in the interpretation of land use in 
the agricultural areas of Eastern Canada. 





1 Air Photographs. ‘Pennsylvania Planning” series, Vol. 9, No. 3. Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
Dept. of Commerce, State Planning Board. 1944. p. 10. 
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DECLINE OF SHEEP PRODUCTION IN THE MARITIME PROVINCES 
G. C. RETSON 


During the past seventy years there has been a marked decline in sheep produc- 
tion in the three Maritime Provinces. Most discussions of the industry include some 
reference to the reduction in numbers of sheep on farms and to factors which have 
contributed to it. Relatively little emphasis is given to the actual rate of decline, 
which is probably more rapid than is generally recognized. 

There were only about one-quarter as many sheep on Nova Scotia farms in 1951 
as there had been in 1871. If the average annual rate of decline from 1881 to 1951 
continues, sheep will disappear from Nova Scotia farms in about 24 years. If the 
more rapid rate of decline between 1921 and 195i is maintained, the disappearance 
will occur in about 15 years. Data on sheep numbers for 1871 in Prince Edward 
Island are not available but the trend from 1881 is very similar to that in Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick. 


This projected downward trend in sheep numbers is, of course, somewhat 
unrealistic. As the trend curve approaches zero it tends to flatten out. However, 
unless some change develops to check the decline in sheep numbers the enterprise 
may soon reach a position of negligible importance in the Maritime Provinces. 


This decline in sheep numbers is attributed to various causes. One of those 
most frequently mentioned is losses to predatory animals. In the Maritimes the 
animals mainly responsible are dogs, bears, and foxes. With the exception of foxes 
it seems doubtful that losses from these animals are more serious than those suffered 
prior to 1881. 


Table 1—Numbers of Sheep on Farms in Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island and 
New Brunswick, Census years 1871-1951 

















Number of sheep 
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Source: Canada, Census of Agriculture, 1871-1951. 


Data on losses of sheep and lambs according to various causes are available from 
a study of sheep production currently being conducted by the Economics Division 
and the Nova Scotia Department of Agriculture and Marketing. The study includes 
data on the operations of 99 sheep flocks in Nova Scotia for the twelve-month period 
ending October 31, 1952. 

Farms included in the study lost a total of 40 sheep and 53 lambs or an average 
of about one sheep or lamb per flock to predatory animals. This represents 17 per 
cent of total sheep losses, and 11 per cent of all lambs lost. Sixty-five per cent of 
lamb losses occurred at or shortly after birth. Thus, losses to predatory animals 
were minor when compared to losses attributable to management. 


Another reason given for the decline in sheep numbers is the cost of fencing. 
Fencing costs have probably increased to a much greater extent than losses to 
predatory animals during the past 80 years and would thus constitute a more 
important factor in the decline in sheep numbers. 

In addition to increases in the costs of wire and labour, other influences have 
contributed, indirectly, to higher fencing costs. Some of the older farmers recalled 
that common pasturing of sheep was practised to a larger extent in the earlier years 
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with a consequent saving in the cost of fencing. In some cases bushland along the 
border of adjacent farms, which was either accidentally or purposely burnt over 
every few years, provided a common sheep pasture. Possibly because of increased 
emphasis on fire control and higher returns from lumber and pulp, such areas are 
currently growing up with brush. 


The decline in sheep numbers has contributed to higher fencing costs. Fencing 
is usually a two-farm proposition. When one man goes out of sheep his neighbour 
is often faced with increased sheep fencing costs. Farmers interviewed were gener- 
ally agreed that fencing costs had contributed to the decline in sheep numbers. A 
number, however, suggested that this influence tended to be exaggerated. They 
said that if fences were reasonably well maintained the annual cost was not a serious 
problem. When fences had been allowed to deteriorate to the extent that a heavy 
investment was required, the sheep flock usually disappeared from the farm. Cur- 
rent costs of fencing were also a strong deterrent to those interested in adding the 
sheep enterprise to their farm business. 


On individual farms, losses from predatory animals and costs of fencing have 
undoubtedly been important factors in the reduction or elimination of the sheep 
flock. However, it is possible that other reasons less frequently mentioned have 
played an important part. 


One of these reasons mentioned by farmers was the general decline in agricul- 
tural production in sheep-producing areas. In Nova Scotia, for example, the main 
sheep-producing areas are located in the eastern end of the province where there has 
been a considerable amount of farm abandonment in the past 70 years. In Inverness 
County, where 29 per cent of the sheep in Nova Scotia are located, there has been a 
reduction of 42 per cent in the number of occupied farms during the past 40 years. 


Table 2.—Losses of Sheep and Lambs According to Cause, 99 Flocks in Nova Scotia, 1952 
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Changes in type of farming have probably also contributed to the decline in 
sheep numbers. Sheep production is generally associated with mixed farming. 
Where more specialized types of production have developed the sheep enterprise has 
tended to disappear. When, as in the case of fluid milk production, there is some 
conflict between the enterprises the decline in sheep population is accelerated. The 
lack of definite breeding programs and the tendency to minimize the amount of atten- 
tion given to the flock are other factors which have handicapped sheep raising in 
‘competition with other enterprises. 


Despite the rather discouraging long-time trends in sheep production in the 
Maritimes, fieldmen encountered a considerable amount of enthusiasm on the part 
of sheep producers. During 1952 farms in the study carried over 32 per cent more 
ewe lambs than in 1951. There was an overall increase of seven per cent in numbers 
of breeding ewes. Forty-two of the 99 farmers included in the study planned some 
additional increase in the size of their flock but only five farmers expected to reduce 
the size of their flocks. 


1 Data on costs, returns and management practices will be presented in a subsequent article. 
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UNITED STATES AGRICULTURAL POLICY AND 
THE CANADIAN WOOL POSITION 


M. RACHLIS 


Future policy with regard to United States imports of agricultural products was 
foreshadowed on May 6, 1953 when U.S. Secretary of Agriculture, Ezra Taft Benson 
appeared before the Committee on Ways and Means and stated: 

I am sure the Congress would not enact a statute making mandatory the support of 
the world price of agricultural commodities at 90 per cent of American parity. Yet that is 
what the present mandatory supports mean if we do not have a readily available and 
effective method of controlling imports of those commodities or products whose prices are 
maintained here above world levels by price support or marketing order programs. Our 
price support activities, already costly, would become much more expensive. 

In recognition of the fact that a stimulation of imports can impose an intolerable 
burden on a price support program, the Congress enacted section 22 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act. This section provides for the imposition of import quotas or import fees 
whenever imports of any agricultural commodity or product thereof render or tend to 
render ineffective or materially interfere with ane, price support or marketing order (or 
certain order) program. 

In the same statement, Mr. Benson used wool as an example and told the 
Committee that: 

Wool price support is mandatory at such relation to parity between 60 and 90 per cent 
as determined necessary to encourage an annual production of approximately 360 million 
pounds of shorn wool. Current production is considerably below this goal and wool is 
currently being supported at 90 per cent of parity. 

... Imports of foreign wool have been received in large quantities and the marketing 
of domestically produced wool has been materially retarded. Commodity Credit Corporation 
presently holds under loan about 100 million pounds of 1951 and 1952 crop wool, representing 
almost half of the 1952 production. In the twelve months ending December 31, 1952, imports 
of wool have been 300 million pounds (actual weight basis), dutiable wool. We are simply 
immobilizing our domestically produced wool and it is being replaced by imports. 


Table 1.—Wool Production in Canada, Averages for 1935-39 and 1948-52 
and Annual Figures for 1945-52 


























Production of Wool 
Shorn | Pulled | Total 
—000 lb. (greasy basis)— 

Average 1935=29. 5.2. tote eee va eae ee 12,243 3,779 16,022 

ABs be RR re ei tbe ose ial Se Ee Gk ee eee 14,513 >. 115 19, 626 

bt) er eee rea) ee ee Rewer Mere De) CARE Oo aye ee OW IE: 2 11,457 5, 290 16, 747 

POAT cié ban Sb 4 eee a & Ses oy CANA RE Es sh ce SIC ice eae 10,176 3,914 14,090 

BOA i oc Se ESS de ace oe Abe hee eee ee ee 8,423 3,492 11,915 

1040 sok. Robb sce SH ORR ssa h dn 5 bee ete ae oe ee 7,759 2,076 9,835 
BOSD. 4s x Ga aithc tries RIA tev ica Se eA RR Riniok ae wee ee 7, 904 1,627 9,531 - 

D1 D518 cat ie itch ccylaniiortaac th oa eer Ge RAI ee POE URI ok. ee gh ee 5, 700 1,182 6, 882 

O52 Be. MM oalenfers Me OG. 8 Oe Le EL ree Cee: 6,378 1318 7,691 

AVEVAEE 1919552 TS. ee ee en 7,203 1,938 9,171 








® Figures for 1951 and 1952 have been revised on the basis of the 1951 Census; years from 1945 may not be comparable 
with 1951 and 1952. 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 

On July 9, 1953 President Eisenhower requested the Tariff Commission to 
institute an investigation of the effects of wool imports on the domestic (U.S.A.) wool 
support program, as authorized under section 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1933, as amended. The President asked that a report be submitted as promptly as 
possible so that a decision could be made during the 1953 marketing season. 

If, after investigation, the Tariff Commission finds that imports of wool “render, 
or tend to render ineffective or materially interfere with” the present price support 
program, the United States may impose quotas or import fees on wool imported into 
the United States. 

Canada has an interest in the outcome of the studies being made by the Tariff 
Commission, because in recent years (1948-52) about 42 per cent of her production 
has been exported, and three-quarters of these exports were to the United States. 
That is, in the past five years the United States has provided a market for about 
one-third of the wool produced in Canada. 


Production.—Canadian wool production averaged about 9-2 million pounds 
annually in the five-year period 1948-52. In the period 1935-39 the average annual 
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Table 2.—Wool Exports from Canada to the United States and Other Countries, 
Averages for 1935-39 and 1948-52 and Annual Figures for 1945-52 

















Exports of Wool 





Exports to 
uit S To Lees as a 
To U.S.A. Other Total ce el 
| OS ciniaice Total Exports 
—000 lb. (greasy basis)— —per cent— 
VET ASO 9S5=a9 Fie. PPE. oo Ae coeeem eines 2,870 3,710 6,580 44 
AO Bose Pe hte cates fiat 26s leva) diy Moray’ 11,865 62 11,927 99 
ES ea ee oe cis MME «Lit ad anette oo, A 6,393 16 6,409 99 
BA eke Aah ete ol Mags) Sai at A, MRSA rt tee 3,745 1,358 5,103 73 
TUAS SOMONE ore, BNE «5-4 shea MAD ova oaks | 3, 603 1,326 4,929 73 
NAD Ue Pe Peat tos. oie. ti abr as bi vee | 2,328 1,592 3,920 59 
NU wen Ve aie WieteY date h cecohcad Cae Cons ouiaee oo esc Sole 955 4,328 78 
Robes tected: MVS T Ns cad Pet ds oe eke. iS: 2yo03 303 2,656 | 88 
VE 8 ee ee ae ee eee eee 3,049 590 3, 639 | 84 
Pe VETAZG 1948252 TA aA ie, Be: | 2,941 953 3,894 | 76 








Source: Livestock and Animal Products Statistics. Ottawa, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Annually. 


production was 16-0 million pounds, the sharp decline in recent years being closely 
associated with the reduction in numbers of sheep on farms between the two periods. 


Exports from Canada.—Canada exported 42 per cent of her annual production of 
wool in the five years 1948-52. In the pre-war period, 1935-39, almost half of the 
exports were shipped to the United States; since 1948, three-quarters of the total 
exports have been sent to that country. 

Canadian wool is ordinarily exported on :-a greasy basis, about three-quarters 
of the total being described as ‘‘wool in the grease” for customs purposes. The value 
of wool exports averaged slightly more than two million dollars annually for the 
five-year period 1948-52. In these five years the value of exports to the United 
States totalled 7-8 million dollars and the total value of exports to all countries was 
10-3 million dollars; that is, the United States received 76 per cent of the total dollar 
value of wool exported from Canada. 





Imporis Into Canada from the United States—The wool that Canada exports is 
mainly of combing types. Since Canada produces only a small part of her wool 
requirements, she imports very large quantities annually, some of which is shipped 
from the United States although it may originally have come from other countries. 
Between 1948 and 1952 the total value of wool imported from the United States 
amounted to 10:8 million dollars. It should be noted that of this total, 5:8 million 
dollars or more than half, was imported in 1951. If 1951 is excluded, the values of 
Canadian exports to the United States, in the remaining four years totalled 5-9 


Table 3.—Wool: Value of Exports from Canada to the United States and 
Imports from the United States into Canada, 1945-52 























Value of Exports Value of Imports 
to the U.S.A. from the U.S.A. 
Wool Wool 
in the wen | Total in the wae | Total 
Grease pare? Grease is 
—$000— —$000— 
Cp ge RD ee « RG 1,601 3,718 0 14 14 
ETA i ARR RR aig 1,024 843 1, 867 0 1,184 1,184 
Eg re re ee Peele ees 556 542 1,098 0 3,891 3,891 
omer ss SURE. Sauk 853 594 1,447 147 635 782 
OS ee ren 0) 693 234 927 175 Fis wel 888 
DLE An RIE SE a: 1,383 557 1,940 251 1,557 | 1, 808 
OLS DSSS ee Oe eee eee 1,429 495 1,924 3, o12 2,484 5, 796 
TLR te SG aS Oodle Fe 1,060 539 1,599 742 791 1,533 
Total 1948-52........... 5,418 2,419 7,837 4,627 6,180 | 10,807 





a 
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Table 4.—Rates of Duty on Canadian Wools entering the United States and 
United States Wools Entering Canada at July 27, 1953 
(U.S.A. Customs Classifications) 








Rate per Unit 
Item into U.S.A. into Canada 
from Canada from U.S.A. 


Rate per Unit 





Clothing: woolttn Fie,eTedse Wave mae nt otha gee wiv aka a Ae alae ek a 253 10 
Wool mithe grease for earpetey {Prams oie Ga ee ove lade» ea ivaruelrusyelcuep Amend 13 | free 
Clothing wooll4d's. tow Sy rons Vina cians. cers oe aie iate eae eemsteds eel Ue 20% 10 
Com bittg ~woolsi44's'to 06's, wreasvate cc. «4.4 d. sox Whee ok bre ack + Bamatebamscysuannds 25% 10 
Com bins WooOls OVENS). lic. WR on nie ns cous ee teele ate. era. bein Loe 254 10 
Wool-notls2moticarbonized:.s: 5 tc eee ee ete eee BRE Hato rE A seat era 2 10 
Wool scoured or walsinee | oie UN ed Pc eee Ac UM a area 272 10 


million dollars and the total value of imports from the United States amounted to 
5:0 million dollars. 

Most of the wool entering Canada from the United States falls into the two 
customs classifications, ‘“wool in the grease” and “wool washed or scoured”. Since 
1948 roughly equal quantities of these two classes have entered Canada from that 
country. 


Tariff Situation.—“Wool in the grease” entered Canada from the United States 
free of duty, between March 1, 1952 and February 28, 1953. Since March 1, 1953 this 
class of wool has been subject to a duty of ten cents a pound. Wool that was 
scoured but not further processed was subject to the same arrangement as “wool in 
the grease” and is now also dutiable at ten cents a pound. 

Rates of duty cn Canadian wools entering the United States are much higher 
than the Canadian import rates. ‘‘Wool in the grease”, the category that covers about 
three-quarters of the wool exported to the United States in the five years 1948-52, 
pays a duty of 253 cents a pound entering that country. These greasy wools are 
mostly combing wools. In 1952 the United States imported greasy clothing wools 
valued at $123 thousand and combing wools worth $1,347 thousand. ‘‘Wool noils” 
from Canada face a United States tariff of twelve cents a pound. United States 
imports of non-carbonized noils in 1952 were valued at $307 thousand. 


United States as a Net Importer of Wool.—The U.S.A. produces only 20 to 25 
per cent of the wool it consumes. The remainder is imported from a large number 
of countries, the principal suppliers being Argentina, Australia, New Zealand, Union 
of South Africa, Uruguay, India and Pakistan. Imports of Canadian wool into the 
United States are insignificant compared with quantities imported from these 
countries. 

An important wool processing and manufacturing industry, which is dependent 
on continuing supplies of foreign wool for its existence, has been developed in the 
United States. This industry uses a very great variety of types and qualities of wool 
in its products and there is some degree of substitutibility between varying qualities 
of wool. 








Table 5.—Wool: United States Production and Consumptions, 1945-52 








Production as 
Per Cent of 
Consumption 


—— Production Consumption 








— million pounds, scoured basis — 


Di gal area bich.'s <NapAMMaln 5 1 auch mann eer sy. slot > gitar tia Oa a) 189 645 29 
TAGE a gla «attache Gate aby ster PPE re ead Fees eee te bch Ae 169 738 23 
LOAF 2, iss APACE heyee tt. a et Pah aon tga Sarees: baKs 153 698 22 
TR aE tate! MRAM Ra iliac ate ARMM ape aes ee 137 693 20 
LRGs i dnieiie Saye Miah eaten Ay olRens giaicuaecai ow pelle al com pel Beals 121 500 24 
DS ieee «aaj MMMMB nba aid 4 dettses BER Ojo te cei PR a RM to Ak 121 635 19 
LEE te), es cide LN RAED ale Se eRe Xd eat AO cee ee 120 484 24 
LOB. ALG ARR GL. Sei Waniabaiets te LI a aaa wae. 124 465» 27 


a Adapted from The Wool Situation. Washington, United States Dept. of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
b Preliminary. 
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Canada’s Interest in Developmenis.—As Secretary Benson stated, section 22 
provides for the imposition of import quotas or import fees whenever imports of any 
agricultural commodity render or tend to render ineffective any price support or 
marketing program. 

In. view of the importance of the United States market to Canada, any action 
that the United States might take under the provisions of the Act, would be serious. 

The effect of an import quota would be to limit immediately the market for 
Canadian wool. The imposition of an ad valorem import fee would have the same 
effect as an increased import duty. 


Probable Effects of an Import Fee.—In the United States, an import fee on wool 
might result in: 
(a) Limiting consumption of wool because of its increased: price; 
(b) Favouring substitution of U.S.-produced wool for imported supplies whenever 
possible; 
(ec) Encouraging the substitution of synthetic fibres for wool; and 
(d) Reducing imports of wool because of (a), (b) and (c). 


The United States accounted for about one-quarter of the world’s consumption 
of wool between 1946 and 1952. Therefore any reduction in United States consumption 
would be the same, to the major world exporters, as a change in the demand for wool. 
World production of wool tends to be fairly constant and it is probable that the 
supply curve for world wool production is rather inelastic. On the other hand, it is 
also probable that recent improvements in synthetic fibres, whether used alone or in 
combination with wool, and the substitutibility of other natural fibres for wool, 
have made the United States demiand curve for wool more elastic. 

The effect of an increased import duty against wool is therefore likely to result 
in a substitution of other fibres for wool and hence, in a decrease in the world demand 
for wool. 


MARKETING CHANNELS AND METHODS USED BY 
NEW BRUNSWICK EGG PRODUCERS 


G. B. MURRAY 


A third objective! of the economic study of the New Brunswick poultry industry 
undertaken in 1951 was to study the marketing practices of egg producers in that 
province. The findings relate to the practices of 84 randomly selected poultrymen of 
whom 75 were full-time farmers and nine were either small-scale or part-time 
farmers. All poultrymen interviewed had purchased at least 100 pullets or 200 
mixed chicks in the spring of 1950 or 1951. 

The marketing practices followed by the egg producers interviewed were more 
closely associated with size of flock than with any other factor. The size of flock 
maintained by producers in a given area has a definite influence on the type and the 
number of buyers through whom eggs are marketed. More egg-grading stations are 
located where large flocks are numerous, but where small flocks predominate, pro- 
ducers sell their eggs directly to consumers, retail stores and institutional buyers. 
During the period of flush production, marketing agencies in areas where small flocks 
predominate do not generally move eggs surplus to local needs into commercial egg 
marketing channels or into storage. As a result, prices received by producers during 
periods of surplus production are lower in these areas than in areas where large 
flocks and egg-grading stations are more plentiful. 


Volume of Marketings Reported in Relation to Size of Flock.—Flocks were classi- 
fied according to the average number of layers kept per month throughout the 
12-month period from September 1, 1950 to August 31, 1951. In this classification 
(flocks from 0-49 layers, 50-99, 100-199, and 200 and over) the number of flocks was 
rather evenly distributed—about a quarter of the flocks falling into each class. When 
the reported marketings of each group were compared, however, marked differences 
were noticeable. Twenty-two per cent of the producers kept an average of 200 
layers or more throughout the year and their sales represented about two-thirds of 
all the sales reported by the 84 producers interviewed. On the other hand, about 





1The first two objectives are described in ‘Economic Factors Affecting Production and 
Distribution of Eggs in New Brunswick” in the October 1953 issue of The Economic Annalist 
on pages 108 to 113 inclusive. 
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Table 1.—Sales made by 84 New Brunswick Egg Producers in relation 
to Size of Laying Flocks, 1950-51 








Size of flock® Producers Egg Sales 
r Aegve — per cent — 
DAG. oct te ctehane iit  Sacu ait si pilehtn eg alates Ons eG fs sched kw numa ee io ni 
5 6 191 rts bee Fired a ane ied iva Mie cross.) aunt 3c ets Ma eM tr 8 A Bertict Ms oro fcd 26 9 
LOO ria oie Sos ido % ick es ual detec eee wall Shay deleer STARS aM ol ose) SIGS lotre, suis du. /0 -00 Sal chtOhc Meme ate alee ae eae 29 21 
OO ANGIOVER,, cs dGk sertsborsn, xsi asia «cate Cece Meier ee Sheetal io kate aan le mera ts 22 67 
POG aloes). bia Ae ceinees ests ico se hele eee Ancien 4 eee ee 100 100 








® Average number of layers kept per month. 


half of the producers (49 per cent) kept less than 100 layers per month throughout 
the year and their sales accounted for only about one-eighth of all the sales made by 
the 84 producers. 

Number of Market Outlets Used by Producers.—Five different kinds of marketing 
agencies were used by New Brunswick egg producers during the period considered 
in this study. These agencies were egg-grading stations, retail stores, consumers, 
hatcheries and institutional buyers (restaurants, hotels, hospitals and logging camps). 

There was some relationship between the number of market outlets used and 
the size of flocks. Producers with large flocks used more market outlets than pro- 
ducers with small flocks but no producers reported using more than three outlets. 
About four-fifths of the producers who kept less than one hundred laying hens and 
about two-fifths (42 per cent) of those with over two hundred laying hens used only 
one market outlet. Only producers who kept two hundred or more laying hens 
reported using three market outlets; this group comprised about one-fifth (21 per 
cent) of the flock owners who kept more than two hundred layers or only five per 
cent of all interviewed producers who reported egg sales. 

Marketing practices were influenced by the type and number of market outlets 
readily available to producers, as well as by size of flock. For purposes of analysis 
the Province was divided into five market areas which were determined by the 
proximity of producers to wholesale buying facilities and large urban centres, or by 
both of these factors. The five areas are as follows: 

Area I —Charlotte County 

Area II —Saint John County 

Area IJI—Central New Brunswick—the counties of Carleton, York, Sunbury, 

Kings and Queens 
Area IV—Northern New Brunswick—the counties of Victoria, Madawaska, 
Restigouche, Gloucester, Northumberland and Kent 

Area V —Eastern New Brunswick—the counties of Albert and Westmoreland. 

At the time of the study all five types of market outlets were available to the 
producers. However, only one egg-grading station was located in Area IV, at 
Campbellton; and one in Area V, at Moncton. These two areas accounted for over 
half of the land area and contained 60 per cent or 304,474 of the 516,000 persons 
living in the Province. One-quarter, or 72,781 of these people, lived in towns and 


Table 2._Percentage of New Brunswick Egg Producers using Various 
Numbers of Market Outlets, 1950-51 


"Number of Outlets Used 























1 my 3 Total 
Size of Flock | 
Pro- Eggs Pro- Eggs Pro- | Eggs Pro- Eggs 
ducers | Sold | ducers | Sold | ducers | Sold | ducers | Sold 
— per cent — 
OS OSE, Py ee, 79 84 21 16 —— oo 100 100 
DOOD. Seerad. si wart? cae). S| 82 84 18 16 -- — 100 100 
1A oi ts bape ein, ts Raparenc ian bs xp Peas Lon 62 58 38 42 —- — 100 100 
200 and oven ih sets eet aeveats 42 50 37 31 21 19 100 100 
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Table 3.— Number of Market Outlets used by New Brunswick Egg Producers, 
by Area, 1950-51 








Number of Outlets Used 



































Area 1 2 3 Total 
Pro- Eggs Pro- | Eggs Pro- Eggs Pro- Eggs 
ducers | Sold | ducers | Sold | ducers | Sold | ducers | Sold 
— per cent — 
‘LN tgs SE ei Sa | a 75 82 25 8 | — as 100 100 
Rien artirees. lies as | pe ay 86 79 14 7 hel oer ee em) 100 100 
Fe ee be, a 52 25 37 46 11 29 100 100 
LR Se a eS ee eee 83 87 17 13 os — | 100 100 
Pe ere ee ee oe 50 il | 50 89 ad , | 100 | 100 
New Brunswick............. 66 53 | 29 32 5 13 | 100 100 
| | | 











cities. Of the 12 grading stations located in the three remaining market areas, one 
was located in Area I, in the town of St. Stephen; six were in Area III, one in each 
of the following centres—Florenceville, Fredericton, Harvey Station, Norton, Sussex 
and Woodstock. The other five stations were in the city of Saint John. The popula- 
tion of market areas I, II, and III was about 707,712 of which 86,937 or 42 per cent 
lived in cities and towns. 

Marketing practices differed in the five areas and can be attributed only in part 
to the kinds of outlets readily available to producers. In Areas IV and V, where 
services of egg-grading stations were not readily available, the majority of producers 
used only two outlets. However, in Area II where five marketing agencies were 
readily available to all producers, egg producers used only two outlets. This can 
be attributed to the fact that producers were able to by-pass wholesale egg buyers 
in Saint John and market their eggs direct to consumers and to retail merchants. 
Producers in Area III were the only ones who reported using three outlets; com- 
mercial producers used the facilities of wholesale egg buyers in their marketing 
practices. 

Market Outlets Used by Producers in Various Areas.—The foregoing analysis 
cannot be used to describe the marketing practices of egg producers in any one 
marketing area of New Brunswick. Producers in Area I with flocks of more than 
200 layers marketed their eggs exclusively through the egg-grading station and 
hatcheries but small producers used direct sales to consumers as their only market 
outlet. The principal market outlets in the area were confined to the towns of St. 
Stephen, St. Andrews and St. George, towns with ia combined population of 6,468, 
or about a quarter of the population of the trading area. 

Producers in Area II sold their eggs only through retail stores and direct to 
consumers. Saint John is the largest urban centre in New Brunswick (population of 
50,023) and producers in the vicinity were able to market over half of their eggs 
(57 per cent) through retail outlets and 43 per cent direct to consumers. Grading 
stations in the Saint John area depended almost entirely on receipts from Prince 
Edward Island and Nova Scotia. 


Table 4.— Kinds of Market Outlets used by 84 New Brunswick 
Egg Producers, 1950-51 














Market Outlet Producers* Eggs Sold 
— per cent — 
i CEST CS Re OR, OR Be | SR RAD IR Ae See See OM See a 23 | 32 
SL SAS CG ¢ 26 a a i a es ONE Oa... ROL <a am aera RP 46 oo 
Gr STISOLSE,. Fae nee es cee ee ew ee Pals Ges Mba Rath o PEs 54 26 
Pee cet Ona Wiuyerceene, a). teat ee SER. Chek Se ea, SCS a AS. 10 6 
OLLI SS a AREER, Me hth See ee Dames 6 ee OE od Dek GAC WAG 2s 6 4 
OGLE eh, Sr ne eS es eee hs id os cn eR wens a 100 


® Totals more than 100 because one-third of the producers used more than one market outlet. 


| 
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Table 5.—Market Outiets used by 84 New Brunswick Egg Producers 
in Relation to Size of Flock, 1950-51 





| Size of Flock 


All Flocks 

















0-49 50-99 100-199 | 200 and over 
Type of Outlet | — | S| 
Pro- | Eggs | Pro- | Eggs | Pro- | Eggs | Pro- | Eggs | Pro- | Eggs 
ducers! Sold | ducers! Sold |ducers| Sold | ducers! Sold |ducers| Sold 
— per cent — 

Grading stations........... | 16 9 18 7 25 20 32 40 23 32 
Hetil stores a: soe oss wane 42 34 36 | 39 | 33 19 79 36 46 32 
Direct to consumers........ 63 57 45 | 32 50 38 58 Dil 54 26 
Hatcheries...... hal read Re — 5 3 11% 9 5 2 6 4 
InSite UtlOnsin ae euler ine wey, se | 14 | 19 WV 14 5 1 10 6 








4 Totals more than 100 because one-third of the producers sold to more than one outlet. 


In Area III grading stations and retail outlets were the two most important 
market outlets used by all producers; each outlet accounted for about one-third of 
the total marketing reported. Direct sales to consumers accounted for about one- 
fifth of all sales although this outlet was the one most widely used—53 per cent of 
the producers reporting direct sales to consumers. 

Small flock owners marketed most of their eggs through retail stores and direct 
to consumers. However, 62 per cent of the flock owners who kept 200 or more layers 
reported selling eggs to a grading station; this outlet accounted for 41 per cent of the 
volume of the reported sales of this group. An equal number of these larger flock 
owners reported egg sales direct to consumers, but this outlet accounted for only 16 
per cent of their total marketings. 

In Areas IV and V sales to retail stores and direct sales to consumers accounted 
for the greater part of the reported egg marketings. As there was only one grading 
station in each of these areas grading stations were not generally available to pro- 
ducers there. Bathhurst, Moncton and Campbellton afforded ready markets to the 
large producers in the vicinity of these urban centres and the egg producers were thus 
able to by-pass the grading stations. However, producers in districts at any distance 
from urban centres and these two grading stations marketed their eggs through small 
country stores, country buyers and institutions. Larger producers shipped eggs to 
Saint John or Fredericton during the flush production period, but only when local 
prices were extremely depressed. 


Kinds of Market Outlets Used.—Slightly more than half of the producers inter- 
viewed sold eggs direct to consumers and slightly less than half sold them direct 
to retail stores. About one-quarter of the producers reported that they sold eggs 
to grading stations, one-tenth sold them to institutional buyers and only one-sixteenth 
to hatcheries. 

More producers sold eggs direct to consumers than through other agencies. 
However, considering the volume of eggs marketed by producers included in the 


Table 6.—_Market Outlets Used, by Market Areas, New Brunswick, 1950-51 


























Area I Area IT Area ITI Area IV | Area V 
Type of Outlet | |] | | — 
Pro- | Eggs | Pro- | Eggs | Pro- | Eggs | Pro- | Eggs | Pro- Eggs 
ducers| Sold |ducers| Sold | ducers; Sold ! ducers | Sold | ducers| Sold 
— per cent — 
Grading Stations.......... 50 90 — a 42 35 3 1 a _ 


iRetailtStores: 2+. eee — 


Direct to Consumers....... 50 8 57 43 53 18 48 44 67 5] 

Hatcheries 3: th. uy tees 25 7 — -—— 1 f — — — 

Tastifutions) aie. ook. siiien — — — — 11 7 3 12 -— —_ 
TOtab is ck ce en a 100 a 100 a 





® Totals add to more than 100 because some producers sold to more than one outlet. 
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sample, this outlet was less important than either egg-grading stations or retail 
stores. Direct sales to consumers accounted for 26 per cent of the reported market- 
ings as compared with 32 per cent through grading stations and 32 per cent through, 
retail stores. 

About one-third of the eggs marketed were sold to egg-grading Eos ae This 
situation cannot be considered representative of the marketing practices of all pro- 
ducers in the province but only of those producers who had housed at least 
100 laying hens in the fall. The volume of ungraded eggs marketed through the 
grading stations other than those in Saint John, which depend on imports from Nova 
Scotia and Prince Edward Island for supplies, was only about one-tenth of the total 
marketings of New Brunswick producers. The producers included in the study had 
flocks larger than the provincial average. 

There was a marked relationship between the size of flock and the type of 
market outlet used by producers. As previously noted, there were more producers 
reporting direct sales to consumers than producers using any other market outlet. 
However, producers with large fiocks sold a smaller proportion of their eggs direct 
to consumers than producers with small flocks. Producers who kept over 200 layers 
throughout the year reported marketing only one-fifth of their eggs direct to con- 
sumers whereas producers with small flocks marketed about half of their eggs 
this way. 

There was a more marked relationship between the size of flock, the volume of 
egg marketings and the number of producers marketing eggs through grading 


Table 7.—Eggs Marketed on a Graded and Ungraded Basis by Areas, 
84 Producers, New Brunswick, 1950-51 





Other Market Outlets 








Market Area Grading —_ 
Stations | Salsa | Ungraded | Total 
— per cent — 

i eID SCL OC eg Aae mae EE Ba a 2 92 | — | 8 | 100 
II KS Cae Ou OF AOC ORD OLR Ta O ke Ut EON OE Cr MOM oar eo i 100 | — | 100 
co BD Ae SR SE A eR lh KR 38 | 34 28 100 
A ica Sa eens Aa hid Pad. ed ee a i | 42 | 57 | 100 
See VENPR SME UY or eG ss WAN Libs seh AR eek has ahd 48 ‘ee 52 | 100 
INOW ESPULDIS WICK 665 oc cicaik ote Samet Ben 38 Be 29 | 100 





stations. Only 16 per cent of the producers with less than 50 layers marketed eggs 
through grading stations, and they made only nine per cent of their sales to these 
stations. As the size of flock increased there was a marked increase in the number 
of producers who reported using grading stations as an outlet. Of the producers 
with 200 or more layers, 32 per cent reported marketing eggs through grading 
stations which handled 40 per cent of the sales of this group. 


Quality.—The purchase and sale of eggs on a graded basis is mandatory in New 
Brunswick. The New Brunswick Government, on July 24, 1940, by Order in Council 
under the Natural Products Act of New Brunswick, declared the Federal marketing 
regulations respecting the purchase and sale of eggs to be effective in New Brunswick. 

According to information secured during the study in areas where egg grading 
stations were readily available to producers, a smaller proportion of the eggs was 
sold on an ungraded or nest-run basis than in areas where egg marketing channels 
were not so well organized. In Area IV, 57 per cent of the sales were made on a 
nest-run or sized basis only; Area V followed with 52 per cent. Egg-grading stations 
were not generally used because they were not readily available to producers in 
either of these areas. Grading stations were more plentiful and flocks larger in 
Area III where only 28 per cent of the eggs sold were ungraded. In Area I, only pro- 
ducers with small flocks sold ungraded eggs; these eggs represented eight per cent 
of all sales. All producers interviewed in Area II, stated that they candled the eggs 
which they sold on the market. 

The data presented in Table 7 indicate that almost one-third (29 per cent) of the 
eggs sold were ungraded. Two-thirds of the producers interviewed reported that 
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they did sell some eggs on an ungraded basis but only one-third of the producers 
reported that they sold all of their eggs as nest-run. This latter proportion kept 
small flocks and did not consider the production of eggs for market as a significant 
source of farm income. In Area III producers with less than 50 laying hens reported 
selling 80 per cent of their market eggs on a nest-run basis; in Area IV producers 
with less than 100 laying hens marketed all of their eggs as sized only or as nest-run. 
Conversely, producers with large flocks sold more eggs on a graded basis than as 
nest-run. In Area III only 18 per cent of the eggs sold by producers with 200 or 
more laying hens were ungraded, whereas in Area IV, where marketing facilities 
were not as well organized, 40 per cent of the eggs sold by the larger flock owners 
were sold on a nest-run basis. ; 

The size of flock maintained in a given area in New Brunswick definitely 
influences the marketing practices of egg producers. The facilities provided by 
egg-grading stations are more plentiful and fewer eggs are sold on an ungraded or 
nest-run basis by producers in areas where large flocks predominate. It is not likely 
that producers in areas where small flocks predominate will alter the marketing 
channels they now use or exercise more control over the quality of their product 
until there is a substantial increase in the size of their flocks. 


FARM MECHANIZATION AND LABOUR IN THE SOUTH-CENTRAL 
RED RIVER VALLEY OF MANITOBA 


J. G. McKENZIE 


Mechanization influences the level of farm production and the efficiency of farm 
labor probably more than any other single technological development. Machinery 
has completely displaced the horse as a source of farm power in many grain growing 
areas. Today, the general use of tractors and modern tillage and harvesting machines 
has greatly reduced the time required in field operations and has increased the 
production of crops for sale. The degree of farm mechanization in Manitoba varies 
from area to area, depending primarily on productive resources, environment and 
economic conditions. In the south-central part of the Red River Valley the farms are 
highly mechanized. This was clearly indicated in a study of crop labour require- 
ments conducted in the summer of 1952 by the Economics Division. 

The study area included the municipalities of Morris and Rhineland. This 
area lies in the bed of glacial Lake Agassiz which makes its topography remarkably 
level. The soil is fertile, with textures ranging from medium loam to heavy clay. 
A limited natural water supply hinders livestock production, and high arability of 
land favors mechanized crop production. The soil and climate are favourable for 
the production of all common grain crops as well as such special crops as sugar 
beets, sunflower, corn and peas. 

Patterns of land utilization for farms of different sizes are illustrated in 
Table 1. The 155 farms included in the study averaged 342 assessed acres per farm 
and 94 per cent of this acreage was cultivated—75 per cent in grain crops; three per 
cent in special crops; five per cent in legumes, grasses or improved pasture; and 17 
per cent in summerfallow. The acreage in grain was about the same for all sizes 


Table 1.— Utilization of Cropland by Size of Farm, 155 Farms, 
Morris and Rhineland Municipalities, 1952 
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of farms but special crops were generally more important on the smaller units and 
the percentage of the total cultivated acres in summerfallow was usually greater on 
the larger units. Of all the farms in the study, 37 had an average of 18 acres in 
sugar beets; 22 an average of 17 acres in corn; 14 an average of 24 acres in peas; 
ten an average of 28 acres in sunflowers; and three an average of 12 acres in soybeans. 

The high percentage of cultivated land and wide variety of crops necessitated 
a high machinery investment and a wide range in types of machines. The number 
of common implements per farm and per 100 acres of cropland is indicated in Table 2. 
Only one farm reported having a four-horse team. Most of the farms may be con- 
sidered highly mechanized but few operators owned all the machines they used. 
All but one of the farms with less than 121 cultivated acres required the use of 
hired or borrowed machines; and although the larger units had more complete lines 
of equipment, 65 per cent of the farms with 561 or more cultivated acres hired or 
borrowed some machinery. The most common machines hired or borrowed were 
weed spayers, and seeding and harvesting equipment for special crops. 


Table 2.— Number of Machines per Ten Farms and per 100 Acres of Cropland, 
155 Farms, Morris and Rhineland Municipalities, 1952 
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Special Equipment.—There were more tractors per farm and per acre than any 
other kind of machine. Of all the farms included in the survey, one had no tractor, 
75 had one tractor; 63 had two; 15 had three; and one had four. Several of the 
farms with more than one tractor kept a small one for yard work or odd chores, to 
do some of the work done by a team of horses. The two-plow tractor was most 
common on farms with less than 241 cultivated acres and the three-four-plow trac- 
tor was the most common on the larger units. The average age for all tractors was 
nine years, the smaller farms having older models than the larger ones. 

Although almost all of the grain was combined there were only 7:7 combines 
per ten farms. All farms having over 400 cropland acres had a combine but many 
of the smaller units had their grain crops custom harvested. On the ‘average, there 
were 6:6 swathers per ten farms, and more of these machines on the large than on 
the small units. Five of the farms reported having threshing machines but only 
two of these used threshers during the survey year. About thirty per cent of the 
farms had a binder which was used to cut some feed grain for livestock use. 

Special machines, such as balers, bale loaders, forage harvesters, beet harvesters, 
and corn pickers, were all reported in this area but were found on few farms. These 
machines, being costly in relation to the acreage of land per farm requiring their 
use, were mostly hired rather than owned. 

Five farms had balers and one a bale loader. About half of the operators 
baled feed or bedding for livestock which indicates the extent to which the remaining 
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farmers had to rely on custom work. One farm had a forage harvester which was 
purchased during the year of the study and handled twenty acres of corn. Beet 
lifters were found on twelve farms, eight of which had less than 241 cultivated 
acres. One corn picker and three beet harvesters were reported. In most cases, 
beets were topped by hand following the operation of the beet lifter. 


General Equipment.—One of the most common machines of the general equip- 
ment class was the plow; on the average there were 11-1 per ten farms, in 
the area. The size of plow was in most cases directly related to size of tractor on 
the various farms—the two-furrew plow being most common on the smaller units 
and the three-furrow plow on the larger units. During recent years the importance 
of plowing in the field operations had declined because of greater use of surface 
tillage machines, especially diskers. On many farms the plow was relatively old 
and used only to a limited extent. 


Diskers, which resemble oneways in construction and tillage performance, are 
best adapted to large fields and so were commonly found only on the larger farms. 
Many of these machines had seeder attachments and were also used for seeding 
operations. As diskers are a recent development, they were all fairly new. 


Oneways, cultivators, drag harrows and grain drills were found in all farm 
size-groups but more of them belonged to the larger units. Weed sprayers averaged 
3-2 machines per ten farms with a greater concentration on the larger units. About 
two-thirds of all farms sprayed for weed control during the year of the study, which 
indicates that extensive custom work was done by this type of machine, especially 
on the smaller units. 


Table 3.—Capital Invested in Machinery according to Size of Farm, 
155 Farms, Morris and Rhineland Municipalities, 1952 
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Seven beet seeders and 15 corn seeders were reported. The rest of the 37 farms 
growing sugar beets and the 22 farms raising corn had to borrow or custom hire 
these seeders. Beet seeders averaged seven years of age and corn seeders, 12. Farms 
in this area also had a limited number of other machines. Four of the larger farms 
reported rod weeders. Mechanical grain loaders, either in the form of a truck auger 
or a portable grain auger, were kept on 55 per cent of all farms. Although this 
area is fully electrified and many farms have well equipped machine repair shops, 
there was only one electric motor per ten farms. These motors ranged in size from 
one-quarter horse- to four horse-power. One farm had a sudsoiler purchased in 
1952 and used to till ten acres. 


Machinery Investment.—The high degree of mechanization in this area is reflected 
in a fairly high capital investment in machinery (Table 3). For all farms, the invest- 
ment in machinery ranged from $2,479 for units having less than 121 cropland acres — 
to $11,289 for units with 561 or more cropland acres and averaged $6,363 per farm. 
As the farms increased in size the machinery investment per cropland acre 
decreased; for all farms this investment averaged $19.82 per acre, decreasing from 
$28.49 per acre for the smallest farm size-group to $14.74 per acre for the largest 
farm size-group. 
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Table 4.—Man Equivalents according to Type of Worker and Size of Farm, 
155 Farms, Morris and Rhineland Municipalities, 1952 
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Investment in special machines made up a larger percentage of the machinery 
investment on the larger farms. It was only these farms that had self-propelled 
combines or both a car and a truck. The investment in tractors for the smallest 
farm size-group was the largest single item and averaged $945 per farm, or about 
one-half the total value of special equipment. Trucks and then cars represented 
the next largest capital expenditures. There was only a small investment in combines 
and swathers on these small farms. For the largest farm size-group, combine invest- 
ment averaged $2,826 per farm, the largest capital item; tractors were next, then 
cars and trucks, which were about equal in value. Larger farms ‘also had a greater 
investment in other special equipment, which included forage harvesters, balers 
and harvesting equipment for special crops. 


Labor Supply.—The average composition of the labor force in the Morris and 
Rhineland municipalities is shown in Table 4. In this table one ‘man equivalent” 
is that of one adult male worker capable of working at full capacity, and on the 
farm for the entire year. All workers were given a rating based on their individual 
labor efficiency and time of operation relative to one ‘man equivalent’. 

In most cases the operators lived on the farm the entire year. Full-time family 
labor generally represented that of the operator and his sons or brothers and con- 
stituted the permanent labor force on the farm as distinguished from the incidental 
help supplied by wives, daughters and school children. 

The operator supplied 52 per cent of the entire labor force on all farms; this 
amount decreased from 73 per cent of the total supply on the group of farms having 
less than 121 cropland acres to 34 per cent on the group of farms having 561 or more 
cropland acres. Labor contributed by the full time family ranged from nine per 
cent of the total required on the farms having less than 121 cropland acres to 39 
per cent of the total on farms having 561 or more cropland acres. “Other family 
labor” made up a greater percentage of the labor force on the smaller farms. Some 
hired labor was needed by all farm size-groups. Smaller farms usually hired this 


Table 5.— Effect of Substitution of Machinery for Labor on Labor Efficiency, 
103 Farms, Morris and Rhineland Municipalities, 1952 
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@ Cropland acres represent the total improved land, Man-hours per acre for any individual crop would therefore be higher. 
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type of labor by the day to weed and harvest sugar beets or to combine grain. 
Several of the larger farms hired labor by the month and four farms reported having 
hired labor during the entire year. 





Labor Efficieny.—Labor is an important factor in production. Any innovation 
that displaces labor may be regarded as contributing to labor efficiency, and within 
limits, machinery is highly substitutable for labor in crop production. Considering 
both labor and machinery as costs of production, then with any given amount of 
capital input there will be a definite combination of labor and machinery inputs 
associated with a minimum cost per unit of output. The varying amounts of labor 
and machinery in the combination will depend on the scarcity and cost of each 
factor. This article does not deal with costs of operation and farm receipts but 
uses physical productivity as a criterion for labour efficiency. Measures of efficiency 
used in this analysis are: cropland acres handled per man equivalent, bushels of 
grain produced per man equivalent and man-hours required per cropland acre. The 
influence that an increase in substitution of machinery for labor had on labor 
efficiency in the survey area is shown in Table 5. 

When the farms were grouped according to capital investment in machinery 
per man equivalent it was found that with each increase in the substitution of 
machinery for labor there was an increase in labor productivity. The group of 
farms having less than $2,001 invested in machinery per man equivalent had a 
relatively low machinery investment per cropland acre and a large labor force. 
This group included many of the small farms that had either smaller and older 
models of machines or had an incomplete machinery complement, relying heavily 
on the use of hired custom equipment. Farms having between $3,001 and $4,000 
invested in machinery per man equivalent were the most efficient in man-hour 
requirements per. cropland acre. These farms were large enough to utilize fully 
3-4 plow tractors, 12-foot self-propelled combines and larger auxiliary equipment. 
On farms having more than $4,000 invested in machinery per man equivalent there 
was usually an increase in number rather than in size of machine. Therefore, on 
these farms there would be an increase in the number of ‘acres that could be worked 
by the machinery complement but little or no gain in the hour-requirement rate 
per acre. 


Reduction of hand labor by mechanization will make farm operations more 
attractive to the individual grower and, by increasing production, will improve the 
competitive position of farming among other industries. An analysis of data obtained 
through the study indicates that the labor force is not being fully utilized on many 
of the smaller farms. This situation could be improved either by reducing the 
labor supply or by increasing the size of farm, and the capital invested in machinery. 
However, on many of the small farms the family labor unit is at a minimum. Also, 
a serious obstacle to increasing the size of farm to the extent that a full line of 
machinery could be advantageously employed, is the fact that there is little saleable 
land in the area. A partial answer to the problem on some farms might be an 
increased acreage in special crops and a wider use of custom hired machines. 


FAO CONFERENCE—ROME—NOVEMBER 1953 


The Seventh Session of the Conference of the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations was held in Rome from November 23, 1953. The sixty- 
seven member nations of FAO reviewed the activities of the organization during the 
period since the last Conference in November, 1951 and considered the Programme 
of Work and Budget for 1954 and 1955 as well as administrative matters affecting 
the Organization. Special consideration was given to a review of the World 
Situation and Outlook in respect to Food iand Agriculture, particularly the progress 
made by member countries in increasing food production. The Conference had 
before it a report of a Group of Experts on an Emergency Famine Reserve and 
considered the progress made in the reform of agrarian structure in member coun- 
tries as well as other undertakings resulting from the 1951 session of the Conference. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE ECONOMICS DIVISION 


The Exchange of Farming Information. Abell, Helen C. Ottawa. August 1953. 
pp. ii + 29 + maps. 

The fourth in a series of brief reports dealing: with the factors influencing the 
choice of alternative farm enterprises in two mixed farming areas of Alberta. It 
analyzes the processes by which farming information is exchanged; it is primarily 
concerned with the farmers themselves, their use of the many different ways of 
securing information and their awareness of the role they play in receiving and 
giving information. The report also describes some of the “characteristics of persons 
using various ways of getting farm information”. 


UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS 


Economic Bulletin for Europe, First Quarter, 1953. Vol. 5, No. 2. Geneva, 
PUpeusoos pp: L112. 


In addition to the Review of the Economic Situation in Europe during the First 
Quarter of 1953 this Bulletin contains Special Articles on Developments in Trade 
between Eastern and Western Europe from 1951 to 1952, and on National Budgets 
in Western Europe—Post-war Experiments in National Income Forecasting in the 
United Kingdom, the Netherlands and Scandinavia, and a section on European 
Economic Statistics. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Economics of Transportation. Westmeyer, Russell E. New York, Prentice-Hall, 
Inc. 1952. pp. vili + 741. 


A welcome addition to the literature on the economics of transportation. The 
author stresses the significance of the rapid development of motor, domestic water, 
and air transportation. He has divided his book into seven main parts. Part I 
emphasizes the importance to the economy of an efficient and economical transporta- 
tion system and traces the early history of domestic transportation in the United 
States. Part II covers railroad transportation, an agency which is given more space 
in the book than any other single agency of transportation, because of the longer 
history of the railroads and also because they are presently hauling more traffic 
than all the other agencies combined. 

Parts III, IV, V and VI deal with highway, domestic water, air, and other trans- 
portation agencies. Part VII includes a description of some basic transportation 
problems in the national economy and ends with proposed solutions to transportation 
problems. 


City Milk Distribution. Bressler, R. G., Jr. Harvard Economic Studies, Vol. XICI. 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 1953. pp. xii + 398. 

In this Wells Prize essay R. G. Bressler makes a detailed analysis of the factors 
contributing to efficiency in city milk distribution. He first describes some of the 
recent trends in the general field. of distribution and then in the more specific or 
limited field of milk distribution. 


The author does not content himself with a mere description of market mecha- 
nisms. He sets down the criteria for efficient distribution; makes a detailed investiga- 
tion of processing and distribution costs under several existing methods of distribu- 
tion, including alternate-day deliveries; works out specific criteria for market 
reorganization, such as exclusive delivery territories and municipal milk distrbution; 
and estimates the effects of reorganization on physical input requirements and on 
costs. He concludes with a section on consumer demand and preferences. 

This study is a practical application of the case-budget technique to an 
analysis of the present structure of costs in milk processing and delivery, and of the 
prospective structure of costs under hypothetical reorganized market situations. 
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City Milk Distribution will be of interest to all individuals and organizations 
concerned with marketing efficiency and the various aspects of pricing in fluid milk 
markets. It may be used as a case study and model by research workers, students and 
teachers interested in new approaches to the problem of economic efficiency in 
marketing. 


Principles of Farm Management. Efferson, J. Norman. New York, Toronto and 
London, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 1953. pp. viii + 481. 


The author’s main objective is to present the basic principles of farm manage- 
ment in a simplified form. His book was written primarily to serve as a first course 
text for students of agriculture but, as most other textbooks on farm management, 
it may serve as a useful guide to farmers in developing their farm management 
programs. 


Savings in the Modern Economy. A symposium edited by Walter W. Heller, 
Francis M. Boddy and Carl L. Nelson, University of Minnesota. Minneapolis, the 
University of Minnesota Press. 1953. pp. xix + 370. 


The editors of this book are professors in the School of Business Administration 
of the University of Minnesota. The contents of the book are based on 28 papers 
given at a Savings Conference held at the University of Minnesota in May 1952. 
These papers were presented by professors of economics, government officials and 
industrialists and thus bring to the reader the considered opinions of theoreticians 
and practicians on one of the fundamental problems in the modern economy. 


All papers reflect the desire to present fresh and practical viewpoints and to 
help in the clarification of a difficult problem. The editors have succeeded in arrang- 
ing a wide variety of materials in such a logical manner that the interest of the 
reader may be maintained throughout. 


The Savings Problem: a Survey serves as an introductory chapter to the four 
main parts of the volume: Savings and Economic Policy; Savings Concepts, Data 
and Behaviour; The Savings Problem in Underdeveloped Economics; and Savings 
and Inflation. Canadian readers are likely to be especially interested in Chapter 2, 
Savings, Investment, and Inflation: A Canadian View, contributed by Douglas Abbott, 
the Canadian Minister of Finance, as well as in Chapter 3, Savings and the World 
Economy, a product of the pen of Hugh Gaitskell, a well-Known British economist 
and a former Chancellor of the British Exchequer, and in Chapter 4, Savings in the 
Expanding United States Economy, prepared by Alvin H. Hansen, professor of 
political economy at Harvard University. 


International Trade Statistics. Edited by R. G. D. Allen and J. Edward Ely. 
New York, John Wiley and Sons, Inc., and London, Chapman and Hall, Limited. 
1953. pp. xii + 448. 

A book that will ‘“‘provide the general user of international trade statistics with 
practical guidance and an adequate comprehension of their general scope and limita- 
tions’. It is the result of a co-operative effort based on the experience of experts 
in various countries and international organizations. 


Part I deals with the Basic Characteristics of the Statistics—compilation, coverage, 
commodity classification, valuation, exchange conversion, country classification, and 
publication and use of national statistics. L. A. Kane of the External Branch of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics and Irving Weiss of the United States Bureau of the 
Census, have jointly contributed the chapter on Compilation. Part II describes 
some Important Derived Uses of the Statistics. The discussion is carried under the 
following chapter headings: Merchandise Trade in the Balance of Payments, Index 
Numbers of Volume and Price, Exports and Imports in the Domestic Setting, and 
International Comparisons and Standardization. The chapter on Exports and Imports 
in the Domestic Setting was prepared by D. H. Jones of the Research and Develop- 
ment Division of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Part III deals with Statistics of Individual Countries in chapters titled: United 
States, United Kingdom, The British Commonwealth, British Colonies and Depen- 
dencies, Continental Europe and Dependencies, Latin America, and Near and Far 
East. The British Commonwealth is a chapter contributed by Herbert Marshall, 
Dominion Statistician, and C. D. Blyth and L. A. Shackleton of the International 
Trade Statistics Division of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


The Agriculiural Outlook for Canada 
in 1954.1 Prospects for sales of agri- 
cultural products in the Canadian market 
are generally favourable. Government 
expenditure programs for 1954 have not 
yet been established but present indica- 
tions suggest that these expenditures will 
continue to exert an important influence 
on the Canadian economy. Present 
indications also point towards the main- 
tenance of a high level of private capital 
spending. Reduced outlays in some basic 
industries may well be offset by larger 
outlays in the utility and service sectors. 
An expected increase in consumer income 
and in food consumption will likely result 
in a larger volume of sales of farm 
products in Canada. 

In 1954 farmers’ cash receipts from 
the sale of farm products may exceed 
the cash returns of 1953. This estimate 
is based on the assumption that western 
farmers will be able to deliver, during 
the first seven months of 1954, a sub- 
stantial proportion of year-end carryover 
of grain available for marketing. It is 
also assumed that during the fall months 
of 1954 marketings will follow a normal 
pattern at initial prices unchanged from 
the 1953-54 level. If these assumptions 
are realized, income from the sale of 
field crops may be well above. the 
estimated 1953 level as a result of heavier 
marketings. Although somewhat lower 
final grain prices for the 1953-54 crops 
may be reflected in smaller participa- 
tion payments for oats and barley, the 
delaying of the final 1952-53 wheat pay- 
ments until early 1954 may maintain the 
total payments for this crop in 1954 
above the 1953 level. 

Income from the sale of livestock in 
1954 may not differ greatly from that 
realized in 1953. Cattle marketings are 
likely to be higher, with average prices 
not significantly different from those of 
1953. Increased marketings of hogs may 
be largely offset by lower prices. No 
significant changes in income are fore- 
seen for other farm commodities. 

In -1954 net returns from farming 
operations may be somewhat lower than 
in 1953. This estimate is based on the 
assumption that during 1954 acreages 
will be unchanged and only average crop 
yields will be obtained. The expected 
‘decline in net income will result from 
a possibly smaller crop and the conse- 


(1952. 


quent reduced farm inventory of grain 
at the end of 1954. Total farm expenses 
may be somewhat lower in 1954 but not 
sufficiently lower to offset the smaller 
value of year-end inventories. 

The demand for farm workers during 
1954 is expected to remain at the 1953 
level if there is no major change in 
the acreage planted and if growing con- 
ditions are generally as favourable as 
in 1953. The labour demand and supply 
situation in agriculture is expected to 
be in better balance than it has been 
for some time. There will be the usual 
surpluses of farm workers during the 
winters months and regional shortages 
during peak harvest periods. 

Prices of farm  supplies—fertilizer, 
pesticides and farm machinery—should 
remain at about the levels prevailing in 


1953. The supply of these commodities 
should be ample to meet farmers’ 
requirements. 


Railway freight traffic of agricultural 
products will remain at high levels in 
1954 because of the large 1953 grain crop. 
Grain accounts for over half of the farm 
products tonnage. Canal traffic and over- 
seas clearances will also be high, for 
the same reason, in the first half of 1954. 
The increase in the number of diesel- 
electric locomotives and the acquisition 
of modern rolling stock will continue 
and, consequently, greater rail transpor- 


tation efficiency is expected. Trucks 
will retain their present place in the 
farm transport picture. 

World production of wheat in the 
1953-54 crop year is expected to be 
somewhat below the 1952-53 record. 


Stocks in the hands of major exporters 
in the fall of 1953 were about one- 
quarter greater than in the fall of 1952. 
Import requirements are still high in 
many areas but the combination of good 
crops and fairly substantial stocks in a 
number of importing countries may 
result in a moderate reduction in world 
trade from the postwar average of about 
900 million bushels. 

Total supplies of feed grains are 
slightly below the record established in 
Feed requirements, however, 
should be somewhat lower since there 
was a decrease of about five per cent 
in the number of grain-consuming animal 
units from June 1, 1952 to June 1, 1953. 
After allowing for substantial exports 


1 Based on statements presented at the annual Federal-Provincial Agricultural. Conference 


held in Ottawa, November 23 and 24, 1953. 
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of oats and barley, adequate feeding 
rates, and normal domestic non-feed 
requirements, it is apparent that carry- 
over stocks of these grains at July 31, 
will again be very large. 

Increased marketings of cattle, calves, 
sheep and lambs, and decreased market- 
ings of hogs are in prospect for the 
period October 1, 1953 to September 
30, 1954, compared with the correspond- 
ing period of 1952-53. An expected 
larger volume of cattle and calf market- 
ings should lead to a close relationship 
between Canadian and United States 
export prices and a slight decline in 
the average price in Canada. Prices 
of sheep and lambs will probably follow 
the trend of cattle and calf prices. A 
strong market for hogs is likely to 
continue until the fall of 1954. At that 
time, if the anticipated increase in 
marketings both in Canada and in the 
United States materializes, prices may 
decline more than seasonally. 


More cows will be milked in 1954 
than in 1953, according to present indica- 
tions. Milk production is expected to 
exceed the record of 17-6 billion pounds 
set in 1945 and may approximate 18 
billion pounds, if conditions are favour- 
able. 


Production of all major dairy products 
is expected to be slightly higher but no 


change is anticipated in the export 
demand for these products. However, 
export prospects for dairy products 


could change if foreign surplus-disposal 
programs interfered with trade. If 
current economic conditions do not 
change, domestic demand should increase 
in proportion to increases in population. 
No major changes in prices of dairy 
products are foreseen. 


During most of 1953 conditions con- 
fronting poultrymen were more favour- 
able than in 1952, and 1954 is likely to 
be marked by a strong demand for 
poultry and poultry products. Egg con- 
sumption is expected to increase at 
about the same rate as human popula- 
tion, and poultry consumption more 
rapidly than population. The aggressive 
merchandising policies adopted by the 
poultry industry in recent years will 
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tend to stabilize prices in the event of 
any substantial increase in supplies in 
1954 compared with 1953. 

Domestic supplies of edible oilseeds 
for 1953-54 are at record levels. Domestic 
requirements will still greatly exceed 
production and _ substantial 
will be imported. Prices of edible oilseeds 
may increase slightly. 

Supplies of inedible oilseeds for 1953- 
54 are below those of 1952-53, the in- 
crease in rapeseed production being more 
than offset by a decrease in flaxseed 
acreage. Some of the flaxseed and most 
of the rapeseed will have to be exported, 
either as seed or oil. Flaxseed prices 
declined throughout 1952-53 and are not 
expected to recover in 1953-54. Prices 
of vegetable oilcake and meal declined 
throughout 1952-53 but recovered slightly 
early in 1953-54 and it is anticipated 
that some further advance in prices may 
be recorded. 


The quantity and quality of the 1953 
tobacco crop were lower than in 1952 
but the new farm price should be 
sufficient to maintain returns comparable 
to those realized in 1952. Exports from 
the 1953 crop of Canadian leaf will 
probably be less than those from the 
POS2 Cro De 


Production of registered and certified 
cereals, flax, corn, beans, and soybeans 
in 1953 was a little larger than in 1952. 
The combined seed production of alfalfa 
and clover was below that of 1952 but 
production of the principal grasses was 
much higher. Supplies of all principal 
field seeds, with the exception of double- 
cut or early-type red clover, will be 
adequate to meet normal domestic needs. 
There are large quantites of some kinds 
available for export, such as _ alsike, 
sweet clover, brome grass, creeping red 
fescue and registered and certified wheat 
and oats, and moderate supplies of alfal- 
fa, single-cut red clover, timothy and 
crested wheatgrass. | 


Prices to growers for forage crop 
seeds, with the exception of creeping 
red fescue and Kentucky blue glass, 
were much lower than in 1952 and, 
consequently, retail prices are expected 
to be lower in 1954 than 1953. 





Dr. J. F. Booth, Chief, Economics Division, Canada Department of Agriculture, 
left Ottawa in January to undertake an assignment as member of the Economic 
Mission to Malaya, sponsored by the International Bank for Reconstruction and 


Development. 


quantities — 
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MECHANIZATION IN CANADIAN AGRICULTURE 
H. R. SHAW and R. C. GILSTORF 


Technological developments have played a major role in the rapid expansion 
and diversification of production on Canadian farms, especially during the war and 
postwar years. Farm mechanization ranks among the first and is considered by 
many to have been the most important of these developments. The horse is being 
rapidly displaced by the tractor and other forms of mechanical power as the main 
supplier of power in farm work. Numerous improvements in function and design 
have helped increase the efficiency and adaptability of the machines in farm opera- 
tions. Significant changes in crop production methods have accompanied the 
widespread use of the tractor and self-propelled machinery. Use of better-adapted 
equipment has also contributed to greater efficiency in the handling of livestock. 

An indication of the rate of increase in farm mechanization is provided by 
statistics on sales of farm equipment and implements. The total value of these sales 
increased from only $19 million in 1936 to a high of $250 million. in 1952. Sales 
increased every year, except in 1943, during this period. Figures presented in 
Table 1 illustrate the importance of the shift in emphasis from some types to other 
types of machines. Value of sales of planting and tilling equipment have represented 
a continuously decreasing proportion of the total, planting equipment making up 6-8 
per cent of that total in 1936 and 3-7 per cent in 1952. The decrease in the relative 
importance of sales of tilling equipment is even more evident; their share of the 
total decreased from 29-7 per cent in 1936 to only 11-3 per cent in 1952. Sales of 
haying equipment represented a smaller share of’ the total in 1940 than in 1936 but 
increased in relative importance in 1950 and again in 1952. Sales of harvesting 
equipment have assumed an ever-increasing share of the total; these sales increased 
from 13-1 per cent in 1936 to 20-3 per cent of the total in 1950 and to 29-7 per cent 
in 1952. In each of the four years listed in Table 1 sales of tractors accounted for 


- the largest part of the sales business. Their relative value increased from 34:3 per 


’ 


cent in 1936 to 44-9 per cent in 1950 but declined to 36-0 per cent in 1952. 


Table 1.—Value of Sales of Farm Machinery and Equipment, by Functional Types, 
Canada, Selected Years, 1936-52 











Year Year 


Functional Type CEA ag LR Per a ay ae el ee» 
1936 | 1940 | 1950 | 1952 1936 | 1940 | -1950 |. 1952 





—$ million— —per cent of total— 
2. 8 4. 


Pee CINe A Sw f. . . costes etd chy 1:3 : 9-2 6-8 4-0 aS Tf 
UTS tela 0 geen A 5-8 10-4 28-4 28-4 29-7 21-9 13-0 11-3 
TEV THUR Mee yeh se mene fees 1-0 1-5 10-6 17-2 5-4 3-1 4-9 6-9 
BTArvVesbine., eos: . Sk 7 2-5 9-9 44.2 74-3 13-1 20-7 20-3 29-7 
ceractors ©: fae). arleite: 6-6 ilies 98-0 90-0 34-3 44.6 44-9 36-0 
Miscellaneous?............ 2-1 Dia 28-1 31-2 10-7 4.9 12-9 12-4 

All Types......... 19-3 47-7 218-2 259-3 100-0 160-0 100-9 100-0 




















@ Includes planting, seeding and fertilizer machinery. 

b Includes tilling, cultivating, weeding and plowing machinery. 

¢ Includes tractors and engines. 

4 Includes machines for preparing crops for market or use; spraying and dusting equipment (orchard or garden); farm 
wagons, trucks and sleighs; water systems, pumps and septic and other tanks; dairy machinery and equipment; barn 
equipment; poultry equipment; and other types of farm equipment. 

Source: Computed from Farm Implement and Equipment Sales, 1936-1952. Ottawa, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


The actual value of the five main types of machines studied increased con- 
tinuously during the 1936-1952 period except for a reduction in the value of tractor 
sales from $98 million in 1950 to $90 million in 1952. A substantial part of the 
increase is, of course, the result of an increase in prices. (Figures on the number 
of machines sold would give a more accurate picture of the changes that have taken 
place but figures on sales values have at least the merit of providing a reliable 
picture of the changes in the relative importance of various types of sales.) 

The cumulative effect of the heavy volume of purchases of farm equipment and 
machinery, in postwar years, has increased the relative importance of that com- 
ponent of total farm investment. In 1936 land and buildings represented 76:8 per 
cent of the total investment on Canadian farms; implements and equipment, 10-7 
per cent; and livestock, 12-5 per cent. In 1950 the land and buildings component. had 
declined to 65:9 per cent of the total whereas implements and equipment had risen 
to 14:3 per cent and livestock to 19:8 per cent. 
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Table 2. Value of Farm Machinery and Equipment Sales, Canada and Provinces, 
1941 and 1951 











Percentage 
Value of Sales Oo 
Area Total Sales 
1941 | 1951 1941 | 1951 
—$ million— —per cent— 
Maritimes: sack cas toca o> Seer at tls areata Bea 1-7 6-9 3°3 2-9 
CHE DOG 6 fase Baa ee Lee OT reed oe 5-8 23-8 11-1 10-1 
ONtATION. ey ee eae ee een Rotana) Anes 14:3 58-7 27-4 24-9 
Manitoban a. Lee Sie) A Cn a Dey Bona 5-9 31-7 13-3 13-5 
Saslcatchewen. fii, cA eh ae ea a are 12-9 61-1 24-8 26-0 
RUDGE UB he aie sae ik eae I ek ET EAT I go 10-4 48-3 19-9 20-5 
Britis COMMU ce ete ee ee ee oe eae 1-2 5-1 22 2-1 
Canadas etl (Aes er he ee ee ae: 52-1 235-6 160-0 106-0 








Source: Value of sales figures extracted from Farm Implement and Equipment Sales, 1944 and 1951. 


The regional distribution of the sales was almost the same in 1951 as in 1941 
(Table 2). Ontario was the largest purchaser in 1941 and ran a close second to 
Saskatchewan in 1951. Ontario purchases alone were almost double the value of 
purchases in Quebec and the Maritime Provinces. As a group, however, the Prairie 
Provinces were well ahead of any other group of provinces. Their collective share 
represented 58 per cent of the total in 1941 and 60 per cent in 1951. 

The significance of regional differences is better illustrated, however, by relating 
sales to the number of occupied farms and the acreages in improved land (Table 3). 
Sales per occupied farm were much larger in the Prairie Provinces than in any 
other area and larger in Manitoba than in the other two Prairie Provinces. In 
Ontario sales per occupied farm were more than double those in Quebec and were 
almost four times as high as in the Maritime Provinces. 

Figures on sales per occupied farm in 1941 and 1951 (Table 3) do not provide 
an exact description of the changes that have taken place. Farms have increased in 
size and the number has declined from 733,000 to 623,000 during the 1941-51 period 
and, thus, the figures presented in Table 3 may give an exaggerated picture of the 
magnitude of the actual increases and of the relative position of various areas. 
Analysis of the sales figures may then be strengthened by relating them to the 
acreage in improved farm land. Figures in the last two columns of the table indicate 
that in British Columbia in 1941 sales of farm machinery and equipment, per acre of 
improved farm land, were much higher than in most other provinces. In 1951 that 
province held second place; Ontario had an average of $4.63 per acre as compared 
with $4.41 for British Columbia and much lower averages for the other provinces. 
Averages for Quebec and the Maritime Provinces were slightly higher than averages 
for two of the three Prairie Provinces, the average for Quebec being $2.70 and the 
highest averages being $2.95 for Manitoba and $2.94 for the Maritime Provinces, 
and the lowest $2.58 for Saskatchewan and’ $2.17 for Alberta. 


Table 3.—_Farm Machinery and Equipment Sales Per Farm and Per Acre of Improved Farm 
Land, Canada, 1941 and 1951 











Sales Per Acre 





Sales per Occupied Farm 





fe) 

Area Improved Farm Land 
1941 | 1951 1941 | 1951 

—dollars— 

MATILINIGS.,.. chet cn le te re ee ee Ton ee Bona eR 22-2 114-7 0-62 2-94 
CJUEDEC. oie see LA, eae cn en een econ |. Ete 37-2 Lies 0-74 2-70 
Oritario..: Lekker eer A he so se a Mien ale ene ee 80-2 391-8 1-07 4-63 
Mania baci at cnt p hit eis la ae tele bee eRe UR Moc aaa 101-8 605-1 0-60 2-95 
DASKALCHOWRILHED cmt focus cotcis 4 Ree tC ameR eee ane ee 93-2 545-9 0-36 2-58 
ALBOrta ee etary Sir a elke cute UM NE eOr I ater 103-9 572-5 0-51 2-17 
‘British Colum Diary aa eat a ae eee eet ats 11-2 46-1 1-29 4-4] 
CRAG Brew che 5 aig weaned ese ee Ee ee Vi-1 378-1 0-57 \ 2-43 





Source: Original sales figures from Farm Implement and Equipment Sales, 1944 and 1951; number of occupied farms and 
area of improved farm land from Census of Agriculture, 1941 and 1951. Ottawa, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Improvement in the condition of equipment and machinery on farms is indicated 
by the smaller proportion which repair parts form of the total value of sales of 
new machinery, equipment and repair parts; this proportion declined from 23-8 
per cent in 1944 to 11-1 per cent in 1952. The total for 1944 was $71,908,000 and 
the amount spent on repair parts was $17,084,000, whereas in 1952 the total was 
$281,509,000 and purchases of repair parts were $31,232,000. 

Another notable feature of purchases in recent years is the emphasis on machines 
of new design, harvesting equipment, and larger size tractors. However, there have 
been wide year-to-year variations in the types and sizes of tractors sold. (Figures 
presented in Table 4 illustrate the changes between the years 1949 and 1952). There 
has been a pronounced shift back to the standard type of tractor in all parts of the 
country as well as a shift to larger size tractors; the latter is illustrated by a marked 
increase in the number of 3-plow and larger tractors sold in 1952 (Table 4) even 
though 20,615 fewer tractors were sold in 1952 than in 1949. 

Tractor sales have declined more in the Prairie Provinces than in the other 
provinces—a probable indication of a more rapid rate of mechanization and replace- 
ment and purchase of new machines in the early postwar years than in other parts 
of Canada. The horse population in the western provinces has declined to such low 
levels that it may not be too unreasonable to assume that the replacement of horse 
power by tractor power has reached its practical limits. Sales of new horse-drawn 
machines have become insignificant. Many of the operators still employing horses 
as their main source of farm power, are probably replacing their old machinery 
with that which has become obsolete on farms using tractors. 


Table 4.—Numbers of Tractors Sold, Canada, 1949 and 1952 





























Prairie Provinces | All Other Provinces Canada 
Types — tek. Woah dls gp Re CE RA 
1949 | 1952 1949 | 1952 1949 | 1952 
All tractors: —number— 
PANG 2 plOW.gomil onto edn h 9,625 599 18,053 9,130 27,678 9,729 
ee DIG ett eA Ride deen aa 10,055 1,956 6,794 7,207 16,849 9,163 
3, 0-4 plow and larger...............| 15,335 18,618 2,043 6,493 17,678 25,111 
All standard (all sizes)............. 27,109 19,430 11,496 16, 682 38, 605 36,112 
General purpose (all sizes).......... 7,906 1,748 15, 694 6,148 23, 600 7,891 
Track tivpe tractors’. .<... Sss.00+e% +: 991 582 264 636 1,255 1,218 
CFargemtractors.. ws ae series. back 17535 1,061 4,958 3,056 6,493 4,117 
Total tractors................. 37,041 22,816 32,412 | 26,522 69,953 49,338 


Source: Computed from Farm Implement and Equipment Sales, 1949 and 1952. 


Table 5 provides a summary of the numbers of specified machines sold in 
Canada in 1949 and 1952; for convenience, two columns have been added indicating 
the peak year and the record number of sales of each of the various machines listed 
in the table. The most significant increases during this three-year period relate 
to purchases of diskers, weed sprayers, forage crop harvesters, hay balers, combines, 
and equipment used with these machines. Sales of stock watering equipment 
have also increased. There is no evidence of an expansion in the use of milking 
machines, however, as it appears that most of the purchases were made only for 
replacement purposes. 

A general review of the developments in farm mechanization indicates that the 
most important increases in machine numbers per farm have taken place since 1941. 
As indicated previously, however, some of this increase is the result of a significant 
decrease in the number of farms in Canada since the 1940’s. According to official 
census figures there were almost three times as many trucks per farm, almost three 
times as many tractors, about five times as many grain combines and about four 
times as many electric motors per farm in 1951 as in 1941. A large number of farms 
are not equipped with the most modern or efficient machines but it is probable that 
many of these farms hire a large part of their farm work done or rent the necessary 
machines, In 1951, the Prairie Provinces had a larger number of all specified types 
of machines (except electric motors) per 100 farms than any other region (Table 6). 
The Atlantic region had considerably fewer per 100 farms than any of the other 
regions. 
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Table 5.—Sales of Specified Machines, Canada 1949 and 1952 
Peak Sales Sales 
Kind ) 1952 asa 
Year Number 1949 1952 Percentage 
| of 1949 
—number— 
Mowers: 
TYOTsCOrawi. © ets Cerin ores see eee 1946 i Dag Wipe 8,464 2, 2748 26-9 
‘Tractor*dra wi i) Sends fore. Ae See 1952 9, 204 3, 150 9, 204 292-2 
e Tracton mounted eee es eee een Ee 1949 8,618 8,618 6,459 74-9 
Hay TORCOTRH A WOES ie dada aa. cee ate Meee 1949 7,158 FE ates 6,013 84-0 
Pick-up hay balers: 
> Poweritake-offiiit..cmsetceete «bh pee 1951 2,492 1,056 1,488 136-2 
Engine OTIVGD fi tok suchas os ee 1952 2,477 858 2,477 288 -7 
Swathers or windrowers, tractor drawn...... 1952 10, 160 7,926 10,160 128-2 
Forage crop barvestens (77, Rke a oewnn at eek 1952 2,039 422 2.039% ss 483-2 
Forage crop blowers or elevators............ 1952 1,466 443 1,466 330-9 
Musilscotentterscivtin. (itd wre lee see 1950 1,441 1,088 687 63-1 
Heed ion roughage cutters. . smi tos Sess 2 lesb 1951 880 553 225 40-7 
Moldboard plows: 
Tractor drawn; 3a ore ee ee eee 1949 28, 742 28, 742 13,406 46-6 
Tractor. mounted h@e. on Sere Cee ee 1951 14,974 10, 089 12,657 125-5 
One way discs: 
Without seed bores... seis Sekt anareee 1949 15,095 15,095 6, 235 41-3 
Wath seed bOxed sl sadese tile tue aia ohio, 1948 6,625 6, 324 ah ALPS? 33-6 
Diskers: 
Wiuithoupseed, DOxea ie... eo ee wel 1951 2,079 b 15-0430 ope has tee 
With BCCd DOXES!s Aer owe decent odes. 1952 Maaeod b (p20) Bish ea ae 
Dise Harrows: 
Horsetdtawns...8: goakki ke ae at eee 1946 5,427 1,953 2409 12-3 
PLTAClCOM (ra wil (singles. sek ect ee. spa, 1950 4,217 3,929 828 21-1 
(tance) Jp. e ee 1949 18,511 18,511 12,425 67-1 
Field cultivators: 
TOTS CEAWhi Ltt ee Pee en 1945 1, 206 425 a ee hee ave et ee 
FETSCUOT) CALA Wil. 5 pipe eee whi. eee ROTOR laa 1950 20, 644 16,542 13,690 82-8 
Tractor TOGUILEd sett Ruin Cee aoe 1948 5,586 3,020 1,274 42-2 
Woed spravere nes 6 ei a, Be ee 1951 3,468 b 2210, aul Fi aoe 8 
Milking machines (complete)................ 1946 14, 450° 6,619 3, 875¢ 58-5 
Milker pail units (sold separately)........... 1946 ORLOO 3,462 8,062 232-9 
Stock water cups and bowls................. 1952 90,281 54, 604 90,281 165-3 
BIDOUCTR. ce at Ce tal es ee ee 1947 21,875 8,129 5, 744 70-7 
Electric fence controllers..................+- 1944 45,413 13, 728 13,014 94-8 
Wagonunloadersfe.. is 84k sae wie al. eee 1952 603 b 603 styl ayia tpg Ae 
PATI IreGgers uc is a Bata casket Re ee eal 1952 1,616 b 166 ail aa cde tee 
Grain loaders and élevators................- 1952 23,038 5,415 23,038 425-4 
Hammermiliss 3). 790) 0774 ele 2) ae SPR 1952 5,106 3,963 5,106 128-8 
Combine reaper threshers: 
(6 feet and winder). i geet pe Ae 1952 6,303 3,649 6, 303 W290 
(Over, (iceL) ns Serer ee eae ee 1952 13, 339 8,336 13,339 160-0 
Grain bindorss, 4: thchuwe dil ®.ks .cceeuons 1946 8,930 7,219 4,219 58-4 
A TITesNOre nate we ea ck te ee are 1951 2,998 2,565 2,410 94-0 


® Post-war low. 

b Not listed. 

© Not including milker pail units. 

Source: Farm Implement and Equipment Sales, 1944 to 1952. 


The rapid rate of farm mechanization has had a significant impact on Canadian 
agriculture. Apparently, less progress has been achieved in Quebec and the Atlantic 
Provinces than in the remainder of the country. This is probably the result, at least 
in part, of the generally smaller size of farm in these than in other areas. In the 
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Table 6.—Numbers of Machines per 100 Farms, by Regions, Canada, Sclected Years, 
1921-1951 











Number per 100 Occupied Farms 


























Farm Machine Canada Region—1951 
1921 1931 1941 19512 Atlantic? Central Prairie | B.C. 
INuopoakelowle a. . wae e ne onene 22b 44 43 Be 30 55 57 48 
WiGwfore Mapielic.y yn ann 2 eee b cd il 31 20 21 46 35 
PET ACLOIS Hot ae ere oss 7 14 ae 64 20 48 95 50 
Grains inderes sae ote. e 59 c 49 19 45 64 10 
Grain Combine............ e il 3 U5 0-4 4 32 3 
Electric Motors........... ¢ 3 8 32 14 45 21 25 





























® Includes Newfoundland. 

6 Moter trucks included with automobiles. 

¢ Not available. 

Source: Computed from Census of Agriculture, 1921, 1931, 1941 and 1951. Ottawa, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


country as a whole, however, farmers have been using larger size machines and 
have adopted many new types of machines of greater capacity. In general, machines 
are in relatively good working condition and it may thus be expected that the rate of 
mechanization of crop production will continue to proceed at a slower pace than it 
did in the first five years after the war. 

The increase in farm size which might have been expected with the wholesale 
increase in machinery use which occurred between 1941 and 1951 has not fully 
materialized. For practically all types of machinery, capacity (in terms of work 
done) increases faster than additional initial and operating costs. It can be expected, 
therefore, that continued and perhaps increasing pressure will be felt to continue 
the expansion in the size of the individual farm unit. This pressure is likely to be 
felt most heavily in eastern Canada. 

Mechanization helps reduce the cost per unit of output and thus contributes to 
increasing productivity in agriculture. In addition, most machines substitute for labour 
with the result that much less manpower is now required per acre or per unit of output. 
Moreover, the vast improvement in harvesting machines and harvesting methods has 
resulted in a marked decrease in seasonal requirements for farm labour. The use of 
larger and specialized types of machines is likely to lead to an increase in custom 
work and in the inter-farm exchange of machine work especially on small and on 
medium size farm units. Full and economic utilization of farm equipment and 
machinery, on the other hand, usually leads to an increase in the scale of operations. 
Farmers may resolve this problem by adding parcels of land or other complete farm 
units to the one they already own. All of this tends to contribute to the depopula- 
tion of farm areas and rural centers and to the creation of new social problems in 
these centers. The problem of increased risk and financial burden accompanying 
increased size of farm and increases in machinery and other investment per farm 
is one felt most heavily by young farmers starting in the business. 


WHEAT YIELDS AND FARM PRACTICES ON WEYBURN LOAM 
AND REGINA HEAVY CLAY SOILS 


M. RAGUSH 


Results achieved by the most efficient and prosperous farmers demonstrate the 
wisdom of employing farm practices which reduce costs and increase returns. These 
practices vary from area to area and even from farm to farm, depending primarily 
on the type of soil and prevailing climatic conditions. Consequently, it is not a 
simple matter for a farmer to select farm practices which produce the best results. 
In this article an attempt is made to illustrate the benefits derived from the selec- 
tion of suitable practices and to evaluate the effects of certain practices common: to 
farming on the Weyburn loam and the Regina heavy clay soils of Saskatchewan. 

The data used in making this evaluation were obtained through a study. of 
farm practices conducted in this area in 1951 by the Economics Division of the 
Canada Department of Agriculture in co-operation with the Department of Farm 
Management at the University of Saskatchewan and the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation 
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Administration.1 The first of these two farm practice studies was conducted in 1950 
and the results published in the report Farm Practices in Central Saskatchewan by 
J. W. Clarke, which was issued by the Canada Economics Division at Saskatoon, 
Saskatchewan in 1952. 


Characteristics of the Area.—The nine rural municipalities included in the study 
area consisted mostly of Weyburn loam and Regina heavy clay soils. The Weyburn 
loam area is made up of parts of the rural municipalities of Golden West No. 95, 
Fillmore No. 96, Chester No. 125, and the greater parts of Montmartre No. 126 and 
Francis No. 127. The Regina heavy clay area takes in all or parts of the following 
rural municipalities: Scott No. 98, Caledonia No. 99, Lajord No. 128, and Bratt’s 
Lake No. 129. All of the survey area lies within the Dark Brown soil zone. 

The topography of the land influences the type of farming and the type of 
farm practices carried on in each area; it varies from almost level in the Regina 
heavy clay area to undulating in the Weyburn loam area. The loam area is rougher 
than the heavy clay area. It has few stones in some places and many in others; 
these stones hinder field operations. Farms in the Regina heavy clay area generally 
have larger fields and larger and faster machines. 


Yield Variability—Under dry-farming conditions heavier-textured soils such 
as the clay soils usually produce higher crop yields than soils of lighter texture such 
as the loams. Thus, it was necessary to classify the farms according to soil type to 
eliminate the variation in yields caused by differences in soil. Then an attempt 
could be made to indicate the relationship between yield and practices. 

The wheat yields of the Regina and of the Weyburn farms were studied 
separately. The farms having consistently low yields in 1950 and 1951 were segregated 
from those having consistently high yields. The difference in average yields between 
the low-and the high-yielding groups of farms in 1950 and 1951 was 13 bushels per 
acre for the loams and 14:4 bushels for the heavy clay soils. Soil and climatic 
conditions may explain part of this difference but variations in farm practices 
account for the major part. 


Relation Between Wheat Yields and Farm Practices.—Farm practices were 
examined to determine their relation to yields, but only those practices most clearly 
associated with wheat production were considered in detail. The practices that 
showed a definite relationship to wheat yields in 1950 and 1951 were: (1) pre-seeding 
cultivation; (2) type of implement used for seeding; (3) depth of seeding; (4) use of 
fertilizer; (5) use of weed spray; (6) number of summerfallow operations; and 
(7) type of implement used for summerfallow operations. A number of other 
practices were studied and ruled out as insignificant because their application 
produced similar results on the low-yielding and high-yielding groups. There were, 
however, some indications that the effect of the more significant practices tended 
to obscure the association between yields and the less significant practices. Generally, 
the higher yields were the result of a combination of favourable practices rather 
than the use of any one particular practice. 

Higher yields were obtained on farms where pre-seeding cultivation was done. 
On most of these farms the seeding was done with a drill rather than with a disc 
or a one-way with seeding attachment. Thus, the higher yields were the result of 
the pre-seeding operation and of the use of a drill. 

Depth of seeding was one of the practices that farmers changed according to 
the moisture conditions of the soil. The farmers on heavy clay soils where surface 
soil moisture conditions were satisfactory found that shallow seeding produced 
higher yields; those on loam soils that sowed the seed deeper so that it could reach 
moisture, had the best results. 

Fertilizer was used on a larger proportion of the high-yielding farms, and more 
on heavy clay soils than on the loams. There was some indication that the results 
obtained from the use of fertilizer were influenced by the amount of moisture in the 
soil. Heavy clay soils have a higher moisture-holding capacity than the loam soils 
and respond more favourably to the application of fertilizer. As precipitation was 
higher in 1951 than in 1950, the yields obtained in 1951 were correspondingly higher 
than in 1950. 





1For a complete report on the study see: Farm Practices in the Weyburn Loam and Regina 
-Heavy Clay Soils of Saskatchewan by M. Ragush and F. F. Cline. Processed bul. Ottawa, 
Canada Dept. of Agriculture, Marketing Service, Economics Div., 1953. 
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Table 1.—Distribution of Low- and High-Yielding Farm Groups according to 
Number of Significant Practices, 1950 and 1951 























Clay | Loam 
Number of Significant Practices Low- | High- Low- High- 
Yielding Yielding Yielding Yielding 
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—per cent of farms— 
1950 summerfallow crop: 
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Farmers who obtained high yields were aware of the value of controlling wee 
growth through the use of weed spray. This was noticeable on both the 1950 and 
1951 summerfallow crops and on the 1951 stubble crop. Annual heavy losses caused 
by weeds were substantially reduced on farms where weed spray and other proven 
weed control measures were used. 

The findings made through the study confirm the belief that higher yields are 
obtained with three or more, than with a smaller number of, summerfallow opera- 
tions. In addition, when a cultivator type of implement was used for at least one of 
the operations during the summerfallow year, yields were higher than if the disc 
type of implement had been used for all operations. Lack of capital rather than 
lack of knowledge was the limiting factor in the use of proper tillage equipment. 
Farmers using the dise type of implement for ail summerfallow operations also 
preferred the cultivator type but lacked the capital needed to buy the necessary 
equipment. A number of other practices were studied but they did not show any 
significant relationship to yields. 

The lack of necessary comparative data made it difficult to relate some of the 
practices to crop yields. For example, over 85 per cent of the farmers followed a 
three-year rotation. This means that the sample of farmers who followed a two- 
or a four-year crop rotation was too small to serve as a basis of comparison with the 
sample following a three-year crop rotation. The same was true for variety of wheat, 
rate of seeding, timeliness of operation and fall tillage. 

Further study revealed that the farms with the higher yields also used a greater 
number of the more efficient types of practices than the farms with lower yields. 
These findings are illustrated in Table 1. 

The use of rather inefficient farm practices is not always the result of the 
farmer’s unwillingness to adopt better practices. Indeed, about half of the farmers 
interviewed said that they had specific plans in mind for a better organization of 
their farms and the use of better farm practices. On many farms the application 
of improved practices such as the use of proper machines, and use of fertilizer and 
chemical weed spray was impossible because of insufficient capital. It is also possible 
that farm practices which are desirable for the majority of farms in a community 
may not be suitable to one or a group of individual farms. 

There are physical limitations which hinder the proper timing of farm opera- 
tions. Tillage operations on rented farms may be inadequate because the farmer 
has a short-term or otherwise undesirable lease. The substitution of extensive 
cultivation for intensive cultivation may rule out the adoption of a particular farm 
practice for economic reasons. Thus it is reasonable to assume that seemingly 
desirable farm practices are not economic on all farms or in all situations. 
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SOME ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF THE PRAIRIE FARM ASSISTANCE ACT 
M. FE. ANDAL 


The Prairie Farm Assistance Act first came into operation for the crop year 
1939-40.1 This legislative measure was designed to relieve the burden of distressed 
conditions in Western Canada. Provision was made for a levy of one per cent 
on all western grain (wheat, oats, barley and rye) sold in Canada and for payments 
to farmers in the event of crop failure in designated areas. 

The Act was introduced following a decade of economic conditions which 
placed an unbearable load on the shoulders of farmers and of municipal and provin- 
cial governments. Wide fluctuations in crop yields, and often extremely low yields, 
were the main characteristics of this adverse economic pattern. As an illustration, 
the average of yield of wheat in Saskatchewan was less than ten bushels per acre 
for the ten-year period 1929 to 1938 and only 2-6 bushels per acre in 1937.2 Another 
important feature was the very low level of agricultural prices. The average farm 
price for wheat in Saskatchewan was 60 cents per bushel during the years 1930-39 
and reached a low of 35 cents in 1932. Cattle sold for as little as one cent per 
pound and the ten-year average price for the most common grade of steers for the 
same period was less than three cents per pound. 

These conditions resulted in the accumulation of large debts. Municipal tax 
collections were only 8-5 per cent of current levy and arrears in 1937. Provincial 
aid and relief advances receivable amounted to more than $71 million in 1939.4 The 
total estimated agricultural debt in Saskatchewan in 1936 was $525 million and 
agricultural cash income in 1937 was less than $52 million.5 

This was the setting in which the Prairie Farm Assistance Act first became 
operative. Up to the end of March 1952 over $140 million were paid—nearly $103 
million in Saskatchewan, $34 million in Alberta, a little over three million in 
Manitoba and almost a quarter of a million dollars in the Peace River District of 
British Columbia. Receipts under the one per cent levy amounted to about $61-5 
million; about $33-7 million came from Saskatchewan, $17-9 million from Alberta 
and almost $10 million from Manitoba. 

These payments to farmers represented a considerable amount of financial 
assistance. To a great extent they replaced the heavy relief expenditures that 
were made during the 1930’s and may, therefore, be considered as an alternative to 
relief payments. The Act has also been referred to as a type of crop insurance. 
The Prairie Farm Assistance program is neither a type of relief program nor a system 
of crop insurance but nevertheless, it has some of the features of these two means 
of providing financial assistance or security. 

General Features of the Act.—The Act has been amended several times since it 
was first introduced but these amendments will not be dealt with here. Rather, the 
general features of the Act as it now operates will be indicated. 

Basis of Payment.—The average yield of wheat in a block or a township is the 
basis of payment. If the average yield of wheat in a given block or township is 
such that it qualifies for payment, then all farms within that township are eligible 
for awards whether or not their individual yields are above the category limits. 
A block may be as small as six sections and need not be rectangular in shape. 

Awards.—There are three categories of payment: 

(a)yield of zero to four bushels per acre—$2.50 per acre. 

(b) yield of four to eight bushels per acre—$1.50 per acre. 

(c) yield of eight to 12 bushels per acre—ten cents for each cultivated acre for 
each cent Mot exceeding ten) that the average price of wheat falls below 80 
cents per bushel. 

However, there are some restrictions on the application of these awards: a) They 

are made on only one-half of the farmer’s cultivated acreage or a maximum of 200 
acres on a farm with 400 or more cultivated acres. Thus the maximum award in 
the zero to four bushels-per-acre category is $500 and in the four to eight bushels- 
per-acre category, $300; b) The minimum award to the individual farmer in a 
block or township in the zero to four category is $200. 











1 The Prairie Farm Assistance Act, S.C. 1939, ec. 50, passed June 3, 1939, as amended, and 
Regulations passed under the Act. 

2 Annual Report. Saskatchewan Dept. of Agriculture, Regina, 1939. p. 54. 

3 Handbook of Agricultural Statistics. Ottawa, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, May 1951. 

4 Annual Reports. Saskatchewan Dept. of Municipal Affairs, Regina. 

5 Britnell, G. E. The Wheat Economy. Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 1939. p. 88. 
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P.F.A.A. as a Stabilizing Factor.—On the average, more than $10 million per 
year have been paid out to farmers of Western Canada under this program. The 
effect of these payments in stabilizing the position of western agriculture can best 
be illustrated by looking at the position of individual farmers. For this purpose, 
two farms were selected, one was a one-section farm in the Prairie Area, the other 
a half-section farm in the Park Belt. Budgets were drawn up for the two farms 
on the basis of data collected from farm business surveys and other sources. The 
P.F.A.A. payments were compared with farm receipts and expenses to provide some 
indication of the significance of P.F.A.A. payments to these farms. 

The general price level affects the significance of these payments since the size 
of farm receipts and expenses is closely related to the price level. P.F.A.A. payments, 
on the other hand, are fixed and thus have no relation to price levels. In periods 
of low prices, then, P.F.A.A. payments would constitute a greater part of total 
income and also go farther in meeting farm and living expenses. The reverse would 
be true in periods of high prices. The average price level existing from 1939 to 1949 
was used in preparing the data illustrated in Figure 1. This period corresponds to 
the period for which operations under the Act are analyzed in this article. The 
price level for this period could be considered a medium to somewhat higher-than- 
medium level of prices in the long run. 

Another factor which would affect the significance of P.F.A.A. payments is the 
category of payment made to the farmer. In the zero to four bushels-per-acre 
category, payments are $2.50 per acre whereas in the four to eight bushels category, 
they are $1.50 per acre. It was assumed that the average wheat yield was two 
bushels per acre in the zero to four bushels category, and six bushels in the four to 
eight bushels category. Figure 1 shows the importance of these payments in the 
farm financial structure. 





Fig. 1.—P.F.A.A. Payments in Relation to Farm Receipts and Expenses, Two Representative 
Saskatchewan ie 1939 to 1949. 
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For the half-section farm in the Park Belt, farm receipts exceeded farm cash 
expenses by about $50. The excess of these farm receipts over farm cash expenses 
together with a $250 P.F.A.A. payment met nearly one-third of the farm living 
expenses. On the one-section Prairie farm the farm cash expenses exceeded farm 
receipts by about $350. More than one-half of the $500 P.F.A.A. payment was, 
therefore, required to balance farm receipts and farm cash expenses. This would 
leave about $150 of the P.F.A.A. payment to apply on living expenses. 

With reference to the farms having a six-bushel yield, the half-section Park farm 
had farm receipts and a P.F.A.A. payment totalling $1,245. These receipts met all of 
the cash farm expenses and paid about half of the living expenses. On the one-section 
Prairie farm, the farm receipts alone would meet all cf the cash farm expenses and 
a large part of the living expenses. The addition of the P.F.A.A. payment would 
allow all of the living expenses to be met and also provide some income towards 
meeting depreciation or investment costs. 

The chart shows that, generally, farm income and P.F.A.A. payments are not 
sufficient to cover what may be considered to be the necessary cash outlay for farm 
and living expenses. This would mean that in years of crop failure, the farmer 
would have to curtail his family living expenses somewhat or incur new debts, or 
even shoulder new debts while curtailing living expenses. The chart also indicates 
that even with the larger payments in the zero to four bushels category the farmer 
is worse off than he would be in the four to eight bushels category. Although the 
P.F.A.A. payments do not allow for normal living expenditures, they, in fact, do 
provide considerable assistance in meeting this outlay. 


Insurance Features of the Act.—The P.F.A.A. program was not intended to be 
a crop insurance program. However, it includes one very important insurance 
provision. A levy of one per cent is deducted from the sales of all western grain. 
Proceeds of this levy go towards meeting the payments. To this extent, therefore, 
the program may be considered a modified form of insurance. A general insurance 
principle provides that in the long run payments or levies should equal benefits 
derived. An examination of the relation between levies and payments of the P.F.A.A. 
program indicates that a marked discrepancy existed between areas. In Manitoba, 
the levy amounted to more than 300 per cent of the payments received. In 
Saskatchewan, the levy amounted to about 33 per cent and in Alberta, to about 53 
per cent of the payments received. 

A more detailed breakdown of townships also indicates that there is a significant 
discrepancy between levy and benefits. Townships were first classified by an index 
of payments. This index represents the proportion of the maximum payment that 
could be obtained in each of the ten years from 1939 to 1949. An index of 100 
would indicate that a township had received the maximum possible payment for each 
of the ten years. For townships in the Prairie Area with an index of payments 
ranging from one to 29, the levy amounted to 85 per cent of the payments received. 
Townships having an index of payments between 30 and 49 paid 14-3 per cent of 
payments received. Those having one between 50 and 69 paid 6:9 per cent; between 
70 and 79, 3:3 per cent; between 80 and 89, 2:4 per cent; and those with an index of 
payments of more than 90 paid only 1-2 per cent of the benefits they received. 
In the Park Area, townships with an index of payments ranging from 1 to 29 paid 
53:6 per cent. The townships with indexes between 30 and 49 paid 9-3 per cent 
and those with one between 50 and 69, paid 6-8 per cent. 

It is, thus, seen that townships with a record of high benefits contribute a rela- 
tively small proportion of the benefits in the form of the one per cent levy. The one 
per cent levy collected from townships with a record of low benefits is almost 
adequate to meet payments in those townships. To the extent that actuarial rates 
should apply, some adjustment in this regard would seem necessary. 


Adequacy of Average Block or Township Yields as an Indicator of Individual 
Yield.— The average yield in a township may not adequately indicate the individual 
yield of the farm and, therefore, its need of benefit payments. Recognition of this 
fact was acknowledged in the form of successive amendments to the Act which have 
reduced the area on which the category of payment is based. The requirement that 
such a block shall be rectangular in shape has also been eliminated. As the Act 
now stands a block of six contiguous sections may or may not become eligible for 
an award. Production records of 992 farmers were examined for the year 1950 to 
see how actual yields corresponded with the category of P.F.A.A. payments made 
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to those farms. This examination revealed that 89 farms had yields of between 
zero and four bushels but were paid according to the four to eight bushel category. 
Two hundred and eighty-seven farms had yields ranging from four to eight bushels 
and were paid in this category. One hundred and seventy-four farms were paid in 
this category but had yields of from eight to 12 bushels per acre. Fifty-nine farms 
were paid in this category but had yields of more than 12 bushels per acre. A 
similar situation existed for parts of townships. 


Thus, although the size of the area to be used as the basis for determining 
awards has been reduced and the requirement of rectangular shape has been 
eliminated, it still appears that many farms had yields outside the categories for 
which they were paid. To overcome this difficulty, it would mean that the size of 
the unit would have to be reduced even more. There is some evidence to indicate, 
however, particularly in the crop insurance programs of the United States, that a 
move in this direction would carry limitations with respect to the bonusing of 
inefficient producers. 

This analysis indicates that the Prairie Farm Assistance Act provides a con- 
siderable amount of assistance to those farmers who have lost their crops because 
of factors beyond their control. It is a much more desirable type of assistance than 
the direct relief payments of the 1930’s. The study suggests that, to the extent 
that the program is a crop insurance program, the premium rate ought to be 
re-examined. Consideration might also be given to the question of the adequacy of 
township or block yields as indicators of individual farm needs. 


SOME ASPECTS OF FARM ORGANIZATION, PROGRESS AND ADJUSTMENTS 
ON LAND CLASS II IN THE BROWN SOIL ZONE, SASKATCHEWAN, 1952 


HY LY BIEHN 


Early settlers cultivated large areas of land, later graded as land Classes I and II, 
which should have been left in native grass. Parts of these areas have reverted to 
ranching or have been converted into community pastures. In areas still under 
cultivation, however, there is greater specialization in wheat growing. Many farms 
have been enlarged by the annexation of small units. But technological develop- 
ments and economic conditions have led to rapid and important changes not only 
in the size of the individual farm units but also in the farm practices followed by 
most farmers in Saskatchewan. These changing conditions suggest the need for a 
re-appraisal of limiting factors and of the desirable adjustments which may be made 
through a better use and management of resources. 


The Economics Division had this in mind when, in 1952, it initiated a study of 
farm organization, progress and adjustments in four selected blocks of the brown 
soil zone. It expanded its original objective, in 1953, by the inclusion of four blocks 
in the dark brown soil zone. A total of 644 farm business records was collected 
during these two years. 


Some of the findings made through the analysis and interpretation of the 325 
records obtained in 1952 will be used as the basis of this article. 


Description of the Area.—The areas selected for study were blocks of townships 
in which the soil was homogeneous enough to classify as land Class II (marginal 
for wheat production). These areas were chosen because their physical features 
contributed to a rating lower than Class III. They were: 


Block I —R.M. Nos. 224, 225 (Elbow-Riverhurst) ..... sandy loam soil; 
Block II —R.M. No. 352 (Cactus Take? ir. wie y.. light loam soil; 
Block III—R.M. Nos. 18, 19 (Frontier-Climax) ....... solonetzic soil; 
Block IV—R.M. Nos. 9, 44 (Glentworth-Minton) ... rough topography. 


The number of records obtained from operators on land Class II farms in each of 
these four blocks was 77, 80, 81 and 87, respectively. 

These blocks are located within the brown soil zone of Saskatchewan. This 
is the most arid section of the province, and it is characterized by open prairie with 
grassland vegetation, absence of trees and frequent droughts. The arable lands 
are used mainly for grain production, and the non-arable, for grazing. 

Rainfall records indicate that the four blocks receive an average precipitation 
of less than11 inches from April to October. 
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Table 1.—Size of Farm at Time of Acquisition and at Time of Survey in Four Selected Land Blocks, 
Saskatchewan, 1952 ° 
Size of Farm At Time of Acquisition At Present Time 
NOs te per cent No. per cent 
No. of quarter sections— 
rt Yeates cai Ao. Mayan keds 106 33-0 "4 2-0 
De oe, We) thy dan a <b n Oe a eee ee at I 129 40-0 38 12-0 
ne ae re bn AU PE AN ed Se 42 13-0 45 14-0 
AAA Lee? Daan SENT COA aetaaie 1M Ta 23 7-0 54 17-0 
Breen Rite Eo eerie, Be OL eben ai Samu a 11 3-0 4} 13-0 
Oissakyartvosa Geet ae locates ALRITE CE 5 2-0 3l 9-0 
Teo ee SO DOE. fa oe 4 1-0 29 9-0 
Shs as hk Ne icelticdioe « OTM tcky ete nae ae 3 0-8 20 6-0 
ER Rae een oO TARE. eg rbabey weeny re 0 0-0 Da 6-0 
Lies oh aguas ARG RMR Rs 5 cx see ht aarcanen SVE | Bee 1 0-1 i 5-0 
LES OVOL: cones sido cs eee aCe 1 0-1 22 7-0 
Total wie 10h Ake Soar 325 100-0 325 = «|S: 100-0 








Size of Farm.—Farms averaged 946 acres in size. A comparison made between 
the original size and the size in 1952 indicates that a large number of them have 
increased their acreage to compensate for the rather low productivity of the land. 


Comparisons between the 1952 study area and the entire Province of Saskatchewan. 


indicate that the average farm size in the sample was considerably larger than the 
average for the province. 


Tenure.—The types of land tenure in the four blocks included in the survey vary 
considerably. Because of the low productivity of the land, tenure adjustments had 
to be made in order to establish economic farm units of adequate size. Thus, renting 
of arable lands owned by companies and other absentee landlords, and leasing of 


lands suitable for grazing are used as a means to facilitate these adjustments 
(Table 2). 


Land Acquisition.—The acquisition of the first parcel in the present farm unit 
indicates that the land had been acquired in a variety of ways. Home-steading, 
purchasing and renting were the most common, but the proportion in each block 
acquired by these methods varied considerably. 

It would appear, however, that one of the significant features of progress on 
land Class II was the rate of expansion and the size of farm to which farmers have 
developed their business rather than the method of acquisition (Table 3). 


Land Utilization.—In the four blocks surveyed, 62 per cent of the land was 
improved. The unimproved land constituted approximately one-third of the total 
farm area and was used mostly for grazing. Four per cent of the total land area 
was idle, and three per cent was wasteland. 

The improved land was sown mainly to wheat and coarse grains. Wheat 
acreages comprised about one-quarter of the total improved area. The amount of 
wheat grown on summerfallow land was over three times the amount grown on 
stubble land. 

Coarse grains were grown on about ten per cent of the improved area: oats on 
four per cent, barley on five and rye on one per cent. 

Cultivated grasses did not seem to be used to the extent that they might have 
been as only one per cent of the total improved area was sown to grasses for fodder 
or pasture. 








Table 2.—Number of Farms, Average Size, and Type of Tenure for Saskatchewan, the 1952 Study 


Area and Four Selected Land Biccks, Saskatchewan, 1952 


























—— a aac Saskat- 19522 1952 
chewan Study Area Sample 
Haris gos fo Pee 2a ie ee Se eee number 112,018 22,295 325 
Average farmiysizhit 3 San al ova ees acres 550 793 946 
Fall Owe bec cot elses anne ean ee ae, per cent BD 44 Ql x 
Ful tenant. 7 eee. ee ee nee hem. DETTORI G 15 yA 10 
Part ownér-part tetiant.. : ARPS a per cent 30 35 63 


41952 area refers to the census divisions in which the survey was conducted. 
b 1952 sample refers to the farms visited in the survey. 


he 


Source: Figures for Saskatchewan and the 1952 area are taken from the 1951 Census of Agriculture. Ottawa, Dominion — 


Bureau of Statistics. 
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Table 3.—_Farm Size and Rate of Expansion According to Change in Net Worth Per Year, 
Four Selected Land Blocks, Saskatchewan, 1952 


























Present Farm Number of Years on 
Change in Net Worth per Year Original Farm Prior 
Size oe to First Addition 
Cropland 

dollars quarter sections acres years 
VELL, Pa Ate, FEO ae |! pe eas 5 pe ae 3-1 339 14-6 
CLE helo U2 os SRR A SE Dai 2s |, 5 A im a ae naa 4-4 481 12-1 
0 ice UL 00 ee ae a Spe AR AR ls es i 6-1 590 7:3 
PRUOLIAMUMOVEL, Soc ddecics hak Coane Ce PL 8-4 833 4.7 











The Livestock Enterprises.—The survey area had a fairly large livestock popula- 
tion. The 6,083 head of cattle were almost evently distributed among the four areas, 
but one farmer in the rough topography block kept 1,053 of the 1,656 sheep. 

More farmers now keep cattle, and the average size of herd is larger than when 
these operators started to farm. ‘Twenty-three per cent of the 325 operators did 
not have any cattle at the time of the study, and about 50 per cent of those who 
did had fewer than 15 head. Numbers ranged from one to one hundred and eighty- 
seven head of cattle per farm. At the time of the study one-quarter of the operators 
reported that they had more cattle than usual and one-quarter reported that they 
were gradually building up their herds; the remainder said that there had been 
little change in the sizes of their herds. 


aaaie 4.—Number of Cattle on Farms at Time of Acquisition and at Time of Survey, 
Four Selected Land Blocks, Saskatchewan, 1952 

















phew At Start ee Farms Reporting 

Area Per Cent Average Per Cent Average cpt ae 

of Farmers Number of Farmers Number andi aot eh i 

Having Cattle of Cattle Having Cattle of Cattle 2 Seite 
per cent 

Dy Xoet x srgsen h 40 4 72 26 29 
Re hae gee as a tes 57 8 93 24 30 
Nga ee 22 6 62 21 56 
tae bee 40 3 78 24 40 
All areas.... 40 5 77 24 40 











One hundred and eighty-one farmers indicated that they planned to maintain 
the size of their cattle enterprise; 93 planned to increase and 13 to decrease the size 
of this enterprise; 24 had no definite plans and the others were not prepared toa 
discuss their plans. 

Tables 4 and 5 indicate the importance given to the cattle enterprise on land 
Class II farms. Most farmers consider eleven to thirty head of cattle a desirable 
number. Feed, available pasture and labour were given as the basis of decisions 
concerning desirable sizes of herds. 


Table 5.—Operators’ Estimates of Required Number of Cattle per Farm, 
325 Operators, Saskatchewan, 1952 














: Area 

este ae zee —_-—- Total—All Areas 
OTR GG I Tlipaeiine Lilok | eden V 
. — number of farms — per cent 

"0 dha aby aelece sasha rate ae 18 16 18 66 20 
SIT DS SS erie eng: A 3 4 8 3 18 6 
erate. dvs Ada sids ebihd ae 18 17 21 ao 91 28 
Be Pe Bh 6 cia) he onc tyarelln’s 25 19 20 23 87 27 
a cath ieee aad a sia Sens 3 13 6 4 26 8 
ELE bg! Sete A lle Me ap i a 8 7 6 2 23 7 
BOLUS cack ct. 2k). ior seas 2 4 6 2 14 4 
LOCAL... nt ce 77 80 81 87 325 160 
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Table 6.—Average Yearly Gain in Net Worth, Survey Area, Saskatchewan, 1952 





Average Yearly 


Period of Starting on Number of Average Number 


the Present Farm Operators sierra hs of Years on Farm 
dollars 

Frefore 1914 elit Ue aise ene, Weta aim 80 427 42 
DOLD 1 OL aia ect aie Bw ehanaeh pe ae a 19 542 36 
1919-1 ODS eek reco lakeides a ikae a ULM cg tn nek URS 18 540 31 
1925-1920 ie A cies a draiaies atest EI tien ek ale 38 643 25 
1930-1038 eek os einen Pan bat te eee 47 690 17 
1950-1045 re coe cole acme th wrebreie Pineal ces 65 1,335 10 
RO Dias cree nari GABE ENR Aan oe 58 1,495 4 

All periods: fit o Siaguigemiise teas 320 618 a2 


The feed situation, financial need and size of basic herd were the main factors 
governing the number of livestock held for the season. Financial need and price 
levels were used as guides in deciding when to sell livestock ready for market. 

Periods of Settlement and Gain in Net Worth.—One quarter of the 325 farm 
operators have been on their farms 38 years or more and about one-fifth started 
farming during the six years prior to 1952. The average change in net worth was 
$618 per year and varied from a low of $427 for those who started farming prior to 
1914 to a high of $1,495 for those who started farming in 1946 or later. 

Conclusions.—Several factors other than the period in which an operator started 
farming have affected his advancement. Progress made by farmers is related more 
directly to the factors prevailing during the entire period of occupancy than to 
factors present at the time of study. Successful adjustment and progress depend on 
a combination of factors. 

Although wheat still constitutes the principal source of revenue on land Class II, 
other crops and livestock provide some income on most farms. The extent to which 
enterprises other than wheat can successfully be included depends on the charac- 
teristics and requirements of each individual farm. On land Class II, farmers will 
probably realize higher returns over a period of years by including livestock in their 
farm business so that the wasteland available for grazing purposes can be fully 
utilized. This appears to be more valid for farms of one section or less than for 
the larger farms. 

Farmers have to acquire fairly large farm units on land Class II to ensure 
progress. A beginning farmer should ascertain what land is available before com- 
mencing operations, so that he may obtain a large unit in a short period of time. 

The managerial ability of the operator is perhaps more important for land 
Class II farms than for farms on any of the superior classes of land in Saskatchewan. 
The operator must be willing to adjust his farm business quickly. Some operators 
have been able to show considerable progress during their life time on land Class II 
farms, whereas others have been forced to abandon their farms or have obtained 
only a poor living. 





PROGRESS OF FARMERS IN AN AREA CONTIGUOUS TO THE 
SASKATCHEWAN-CARROT RIVER TRIANGLE 


J. ZEMAN 


The unsettled area of Saskatchewan that can be considered suitable for agri- 
culture has shrunk to an estimated one million acres. The largest portion of this 
is commonly referred to as the Carrot River Triangle, situated between the Carrot 
and the Saskatchewan rivers. 

In order to obtain some data concerning the possible development of this 
“triangle”, a farm business study was conducted during the fall of 1952 in an area 
contiguous to it. Seventy farm operators were interviewed to secure information 
for the year ending April 30, 1952, which included the 1951 crop year. 

The area in which these records were taken lies northeast of the town of Nipawin 
and north of the town of Carrot River. Farmers were interviewed in the R.M. of 
Carrot River, No. 486; R.M. of Nipawin, No. 487; and the former Local Improvement 
District No. 516.1 The records were taken in the rural districts of Petaigan and 
Ravendale. 





1A re-organization of Local Improvement Districts in 1949 resulted in the amalgamation 
of L.I.D. No. 485 and L.I.D. No. 516 into L.I.D. No. 950. 
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The soils! of the area were of two main zonal types, the Transition (Degraded, and 
Wooded Calcareous) soils and the Grey Podzolic soils. The Transitional soils range 
in character from the Black Grassland soils to the Grey Podzolic soils. Soil types 
vary in texture from sandy loam to heavy clay with all intermediate classes. 

The average annual precipitation? at Nipawin for the ten-year period 1940-49 
is 16-3 inches, 75 per cent of which falls during the previous fall and growing 
season. The summer growing season is fairly short, averaging from 105 to 110 
days between killing frosts. 

Most farms produce grain, livestock, and forage crops. Grain production is the 
major enterprise, and wheat, oats, and barley are equally important. The average 
yields? for a 30-year period have been about 21, 39, and 27 bushels per acre for 
wheat, oats and barley respectively. 


Settlement of the Area—Settlement in the R.M. of Nipawin No. 487, adjacent 
to the town of Nipawin, dates from 1921 whereas the portion of the municipality in 
which records were taken has been settled since 1930. Settlement in the R.M. of 
Moose Range No. 486 and L.I.D. No. 516 has taken place since 1930. In L.I.D. 
No. 485, settlement has only begun. Several co-operative farms! have been organized 
in this Local Improvement District. 


Table 1.—_Land Utilization on 70 Farms, Ravendale-Petaigan Area, 
Saskatchewan, 1951 























Light-Textured Soil Heavy-Textured Soil All Farms in: 

Group 1) (Group 2) Group 1)Group 2) Survey 

Size of farm in Three Three 
quarter sections......... One Two and One Two and = ~~ a 
over over 
Number of farms......... 14 18 9 12 10 3 41 29 70 
— acres — 

Assessed acres............ 160 320 620 160 318 663 Sok 336 333 
Cropland acres............ 108 230 380 135 251 BY ts) 221 276 244 
RICA LALO et macs the atau a, 16 33 38 34 aL 153 28 76 48 
TUS a Rey sia ee a igs 33 57 49 De 33 65 47 3Y/ 43 
BarlOy st. OR ase ee 13 26 70 27 oa 101 31 47 38 
UMA Ts LEN aa a ee, ae 3 12 LOTR SE ee led we clock Ditha. oseeas 6 
Orage Crops: 23). cxhees oo 10 10 82 4 27. 21 oS 16 21 
Acres improved pasture... a 7 3 4 10 6 7 4 7 
Summerfallow............ 26 77 118 oe 72 200 69 88 77 
New breaking............ 2 8 4 6 5 7 5 5 4 














During the early thirties many of the farmers who were severely affected by 
the economic depression moved to areas such as this. Thirty-four of the seventy 
farmers interviewed had moved there from a prairie farm. Thirty-one of the 
operators had come from northern Saskatchewan but in many cases they belonged 
to the second generation of those farmers who had originally moved from the 
drought-stricken areas of the southern districts. Three operators had come from 
parts of Western Canada other than Saskatchewan and two from the United States. 

Twenty-six of the operators were born in Saskatchewan and eighteen in other 
parts of Canada; three were born in the United States, nine in the British Isles, 
and fourteen in Europe. 

Sixty-three of the seventy farmers interviewed had either farmed on their own 
prior to starting on their present farms, or were farmers’ sons. Three had previously 
worked as hired men, one had been a labourer, two had been lumberjacks, and one 
had previously been a mechanic. 


1Mitchell, J.. H. C. Moss and J. S. Clayton. Saskatchewan Soil Survey Report No. 13. 
University of Saskatchewan in co-operation with the Division of Field Husbandry and Soils, 
Experimental Farms Service, Ottawa, and Dept. of Agriculture, Regina. Regina, Dept. of 
Agriculture, 1950. pp. 86 and 131. 

2 Rainfall Records for Saskatchewan. Bulletin No. 18. Dept. of Field Husbandry, University 
of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon. May 1950. 

8 Supplied through the courtesy of the Supervisor of Statistics, Saskatchewan Dept. of 
Agriculture. 

4For complete report see Annual Reports, Dept. of Co-operation and Co-operative Develop- 
ment, Province of Saskatchewan, Regina. 
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Five were 20 years of age or younger when they started farming; thirty-one 
were between 21 and 30 years of age; twenty-one were between 31 and 40 years of 
age; ten were between 41 and 50 and three were 51 years of age or older. 

Homesteaders comprised the original population of the area. Of the seventy 
farmers interviewed, forty-four had acquired their first parcel as a homestead; 
twenty-one had purchased their first parcel; three had each inherited one parcel; 
one farmer had purchased his through the Veterans’ Land Act Administration; and 
one farmer held a 33-year lease from the Lands Branch of the Saskatchewan Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Forty-seven farmers were full owners, twenty-two were part 
owners and part renters, and one held his land under a 33-year lease. 


Land Utilization.—Farms averaged a little more than a.half-section in size. 
Those having light-textured soils were 331 acres in size with 221 acres or 67 per cent 
of the farm in improved iand. Farms on the heavy-textured soils averaged 336 
acres in size with 276 acres or 82 per cent of the farm in improved land. 

On the light-textured soils wheat, oats, and barley were about equally important. 
Fourteen farmers out of 41 did not grow wheat in 1951. Forage crops were fairly 
important in the crop rotation on many of the farms. Alfalfa was particularly so 
but there was some difficulty in obtaining satisfactory seed sets. Some farmers who 
depended on alfalfa as a cash crop suffered financial setbacks. 

Wheat was the predominant crop on the heavy-textured soils. Only one farm 
(one quarter-section in size) out of 29 did not grow wheat in 1951. Barley and oats 
were second to wheat in importance. None of the farmers grew rye or flax, and 
these crops were rather unimportant for the whole area. 


Livestock Enterprise.—Farms on the light-textured soils had an average of 5-7 
productive animal units and those on the heavy-textured soils an average of 4°8 
productive animal units per farm. Ten farms had no livestock; twenty had no 
cattle; twenty-four no hogs; and twenty-one no poultry. The sheep population is 
very small in the study area; only six of the farms included in the study raised sheep 
and the total for these six farms was only thirty. 


Twenty-four farmers had no horses. Horses averaged 1-3 per farm and only 
one farmer depended entirely on them as a source of power. 


Table 2.—Distribution of Farm Receipts, 70 Farms, Ravendale-Petaigan Area, 
Saskatchewan, 1951 











Light-Textured Soil Heavy-Textured Soil All Farms in: 
Group 1) (Group 2) Group 1/Group 2) Survey 
Size of farm in Three Three 
quarter sections......... One Two and One Two and — — — 
over over 
Number of farms......... 14 18 9 12 10 7 4] 29 70 


— dollars per farm — 
Receipts from: 











Crop sales). ad ae 593 194140925650 0051376 & [198240652 888 1,405 | 2,619 1,908 
Livestock sales......... oly, 697 356 276 594 430 492 423 464 
Farm produce sales..... 141 259 107 69 201 50 185 110 154 
Equipment sales........ 96 136 400 204 625 857 180 507 316 
Custom work...) 50... 150 116 68 47 145 157 17. 107 113 
Previous year’s crop.... 50 78 170 — — 68 89 16 59 
Outside farm labour and 
other receipts......... 32 ie =~ 9 23 — 18 12 16 
Average receipts per farm| 1,379 | 2,717 | 2,751 1,981 | 3,412 | 7,450 | 2,486 | 3,794 | 3,030 


Farm Receipts.—Crop sales provided 63 per cent of the gross farm receipts of 
the average farm business. Livestock and farm produce sales were more important 
on farms with light-textured soils. Sixteen of the farms in this soil group secured 
a larger income from livestock and farm produce sales than from crop sales. Only 
two farms in the heavy-textured soil group derived more income from livestock 
and farm produce sales than from crops. As yields in 1950 and 1951 were about 
average the carryover of grain was small. Farmers had to sell their crops as soon 
as possible to meet their obligations. 
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Table 3.—Average Annual Change in Net Worth per Farm, 76 Farms, 
Ravendale-Petaigan Area, Saskatchewan, 1951 



























































Light-Textured Soil Heavy-Textured Soil |__ All Farms in: 
Group 1) (Group 2) Group 1{/Group 2| Survey 
Size of farm in Three Three | 
quarter sections......... One Two and One Two and — — — 
over over | 
Number of farms. . .>.2... 14 18 9 12 10 i 4] 29 70 
Average number of years 
sarin Jr woes Hees 15 16 16 16 16 14 16 15 16 
— dollars per farm — 
Present net worth......... 10,777 |15,265 132,493 |18,926 |18,952 (33,543 |17,515 |20,394 |16,708 
Net worth at start....... LROTS ee o Gl 2,661 P,a2e 270) 151929) a2. O80. Wed o27 = 12; 182 
Average annual change 
in net worth per farm 647 7938 | 1,864 775—=«| 1,186 | 1,972 965 | 1,204 | 1,033 
e 

















Receipts from Outside Sources.—Sources of outside income were pensions, family 
allowances, participation certificates, off-farm labour, and legacies. The amount 
received from outside sources averaged $553 per farm—$522 per farm on the light- 
textured soils and $597 per farm on the heavy-textured soils. Seventy-four per cent 
of the receipts from outside sources were derived from participation certificates and 
family allowances. 





Farmers’ Progress.—The average gain in net worth per year over a veriod of 
years was used to measure the financial progress made by farms. Data presented 
in Table 3 illustrate the variations in progress between farms having different types 
of soils. 


In interpreting these data it must be remembered that there were circumstances 
or conditions tending to retard farm progress in the area under study. The first 
obstacle was the forest cover that had to be removed. The best that the most enter- 
prising of the early settlers could do was to clear from five to ten acres every year. 
The progress was slow and the aim of operating an efficient farm unit was realized 
only after many years and much backbreaking effort. In recent years rapid power 
clearing methods have been introduced.! They will help speed up land improvement 
provided farmers have enough capital to acquire or rent the necessary power 
machinery and pay the other costs associated with land improvement. 


Another difficulty is the frequent flooding of the area. Drainage is poor and in 
some cases impossible. During the year of the survey yields were low because of 
excess moisture. However, conservation work done on the farmers’ own initiative 
or sponsored by governmental agencies is helping to improve the situation. 


The distance from the shipping points of Carrot River and Nipawin is another 
inconvenience; trucking charges considerably reduce net returns to the farmer. 


The settlement pattern did not always favor rapid progress. Practically every 
available quarter was homesteaded, and thus, no land was left for expansion of 
the individual farm unit. Unless he could buy his neighbour’s farm, a farmer had 
practically no opportunity to increase the size of his farm. 


1Use of Power Machinery in Bush Land Improvement in Northeastern Saskatchewan. 
M. E. Andal. pub. 814, farmers’ bul. 153. Ottawa, Canada Dept. of Agriculture, 1948. 


LAYETTE IS Tare a a 


Canada’s gross national product in the third quarter of 1953 was running at 
an annual rate of $24-2 billion, much the same as in the second quarter and a little 
higher than in the first quarter. This stability has been accompanied by a few 
shifts among the major spending sectors. A levelling-off in the consumer expen- 
ditures sector was offset by a strengthening of the investment sector and the gap 
between exports and imports of goods and services narrowed as a result of a slight 
decline in imports. 
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THE 1953 FAO CONFERENCE 
S. C. Hupson * 


Meeting in Rome in November-December 1953, the Seventh Session of the 
Conference of FAO reviewed the world state of food and agriculture, approved 
the program of activities of the Organization for 1954 and 1955 and dealt with 
a number of administrative and financial questions including the level of the 
budget for the next two years. 

The Chairman of the Conference was U. Thet Su, the delegate for Burma. 
The admission to membership of Lybia, Iran and Yemen increased the number 
of member countries in FAO to 71. In keeping with the increased membership 
in the Organization, the number of seats on the Council of FAO was increased 
from 18 to 24. Canada was re-elected to the Council for a further period of three 
years. The Conference re-elected Professor Josué de Castro of Brazil as Chairman 
of the Council for a two-year period and appointed Dr. P. V. Cardon, formerly 
Administrator of Research in the United States Department of Agriculture, as 
Director-General for the next four years, succeeding Mr. Norris E. Dodd who has 
been Director-General since 1948. 


World Agricultural Situation.—The problem of accumulating surpluses of 
agricultural products in some areas of the world occupied much of the attention 
of the Conference. This was in contrast to the need for a general increase in 
production which was emphasized at the last conference. As a result of favourable 
weather conditions in most countries, aided to a considerable extent by production 
expansion and technological improvements in some areas, world agricultural produc- 
tion on a global basis in 1952-53 caught up with the growth in world population 
for the first time since 1939. By 1952-53, world agricultural production (excluding 
USSR, Eastern Europe and China) was about 23 per cent higher than before the 
war. The rate of progress, however, has been very uneven among different 
regions. Nearly half of the increase in world agricultural production since 1934-38 
occurred in North America which contains only seven per cent of the world’s 
population but now accounts for more than 20 per cent of its agricultural production. 
On the other hand, production in the Far East is still little above its pre-war level — 
and this region, with about half the world’s population, provides little more than 
one quarter of its agricultural output. In other under-developed regions production 
is beginning to move ahead of population; export supplies of grain have increased 
in some areas of Latin America and are also expanding in the Near East. At the 
same time, the recovery of production in Europe has reduced her requirements of 
imported food and feeding stuffs. These developments, coupled with a series of 
exceptionally good harvests in North America, have led to the accumulation of 
appreciable stocks of food in the dollar areas. But there has been little accumula- 
tion of stocks of foodstuffs in the non-dollar area until very recently, and then 
mainly in exporting countries where prices were still high in relation to world levels. 


In most countries with developed fisheries industries, production has levelled 
off in the last two years owing to increasing difficulties in disposing of fishery 
products for human food, though there has been a continuing strong demand for 
fishmeal for animal feeding. In less-developed fisheries areas increases of con- 
siderable local significance have been achieved through improved catching methods, 
but inadequate marketing facilities and purchasing power have retarded. development. 


Preliminary reports indicate a continuing but slower expansion of production 
in 1953-54. Large crops of bread grains and coarse grains have again been harvested, 
except in Japan, where the rice crop has suffered as a result of storms. Some 
increase in world production of oilseeds, sugar, meat and dairy products is also 
likely. The production of fish, cotton, coffee, cocoa, tea and tobacco in 1953-54 will 
not likely differ much from production in the previous year. 


Production in 1954-55 may be influenced by restriction programs for some 
commodities and no great change from the current supply situation seems likely 
for the remainder of the current year. The immediate outlook, therefore, hinges 
largely on the strength of the future demand for agricultural products, which in 
turn depends to a great extent on the level of general economic activity. 


1Secretary of the Interdepartmental FAO Committee and Member of the Canadian 
Delegation to the Seventh FAO Conference held at Rome, Italy, November 23 to Decem- 
Dera Lo5s: 
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As a result of its review of the world agricultural situation, the Conference 
recognized that, while there were indications of surpluses in some areas, particularly 
in North America, there was also a need for selective expansion of agricultural 
production, particularly in the under-developed areas where the level of nutrition 
is inadequate. It therefore emphasized the need for measures to reduce costs 
through increased farm productivity and more efficient distribution and pointed 
to the need for higher levels of consumption in many areas. 


Selective Expansion of Production.—The long-term objective of FAO must 
continue to be that of achieving satisfactory levels of consumption of food and 
agricultural products in all countries of the world. In spite of the large stocks 
now accumulating in some areas, a large part of the world’s population, especially 
in the less-developed regions, is ill-clad and undernourished. The differences in 
agricultural production between the more-developed and the less-developed regions 
have tended to increase. Until general economic progress of the less-developed 
regions raises the purchasing power of their peoples to the level where they can 
afford a well-balanced diet, there can be no final solution of the problem of mal- 
nutrition and no satisfactory balance of international trade in agricultural products. 
Enrouragement should be given to increased production of the commodities in 
greatest demand and to maximum development in areas where additional supplies 
are most needed. To this end, it was suggested that certain fundamental criteria 
should be taken into account. These are: 

(1) Future requirements for food and agricultural products; 

(2) Agricultural potentialities of production; 

(3) Comparative costs of production; and 

(4) Social and other non-economic considerations influencing production policies. 


The Conference also stressed that each country should give special attention 
to the achievement of the most desirable and practicable increases in domestic 
food consumption levels. 


Commodity Problems.—IiIn its review of the world agricultural commodity 
situation, the Conference gave special attention to the growing difficulties encountered 
in absorbing supplies of certain commodities. It was noted that as a result of 
expanding stocks and falling prices, production restrictions had already been applied 
or were being considered for the following principal commodities: peanuts, tobacco, 
wheat and corn (United States); cotton (United States and Egypt); jute (Pakistan); 
tea (India); and sugar (Cuba). 


The Conference noted that national policies with respect to price incentives or 
supports, import controls or export subsidies, may have important effects on inter- 
national trade in the agricultural commodities concerned and thus affect adversely 
the economies of other countries. 


Particular attention was given to the United States efforts to dispose of surpluses. 
In this connection, Section 550 of the Mutual Security Act came in for particular 
consideration. At the instigation of the Argentine delegation, a resolution was 
adopted by the Conference setting out the following principles to be taken into 
consideration in the disposal of agricultural surpluses:— 
“That Member Governments which have excess stocks of agricultural 
products should dispose of such products in an orderly manner so as to 
avoid any undue pressure resulting in sharp falls of prices on world markets, 
particularly when prices of agricultural products are generally low; 
That where surpluses are disposed of under special terms, there should 
be an undertaking from both importing and exporting countries that such 
arrangements will not interfere harmfully with normal trade and produc- 
tion in these commodities.” 


At the request of the Conference, the FAO Committee on Commodity Problems 
set up an eight-member Working Group which is to meet in Washington towards 
the end of February to study the problem of the disposal of agricultural surpluses. 
The Working Group will include representatives of Argentina, Egypt, France, India, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, the United Kingdom and the United States. 

Emergency Famine Relief.—The Conference considered the reports of groups 
of experts on emergency food reserves which were submitted in accordance with 
the instructions of the 1951 Session of the Conference, ‘to study and explore 
suitable ways and means whereby an emergency food reserve can be established 
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and made available promptly to member states threatened or affected by serious 
food shortages or famine’. The experts recommended the creation of a centrally 
controlled international emergency famine fund to which member governments 
would contribute for the financing of aid to any country which might be confronted 
by famine conditions. The United States, the United Kingdom and Canada, while 
agreeing to the continuation of a policy of extending assistance to countries con- 
fronted by genuine famine conditions, based on the merits of the individual cases, 
opposed the principle of advance commitments under a central fund. France also 
indicated that she would not be able to contribute to such a fund. In the absence 
of evidence that member nations would be in a position to provide the necessary 
stocks or money resources, the Conference concluded that it was impracticable to 
create an international emergency fund. It agreed that ad hoc measures to relieve 
famine conditions are useful and necessary and drew the attention of member nations 
to the importance of providing assistance in the event of famine as speedily as 
possible. 


Technical Activities——The Conference reviewed the work of the Organization 
during the past two years and examined the proposed Program and Budget for 
1954 and 1955. It was impressed by the extent to which the organization had 
moved from a phase in which activities were concerned largely with preliminary 
investigation and initial planning to action programs. 


In his Annual Report “The Work of FAO—1952-53” the Director-General 
defines FAO’s responsibility, now, as:— 


“1. maintaining an intelligence service for member governments, to be used 
in the action programmes the organization operates. 


2. framing and developing action programmes to supplement those initiated 
by governments and in which FAO, on the request-of such governments, 
is in a position to participate.” 


FAO collects information of two kinds—economic facts which are constantly 
changing, and information on technical developments which represents an addition 
to existing knowledge. The action programs in which FAO provides specific advice 
or help to Governments must be initiated through member nations. Each national 
Government is responsible for initiating, planning and carrying out its own develop- 
ment programs but can call on FAO for help to formulate and improve them. The 
extent of the desire of Governments for assistance is shown by the rapid expansion 
of the FAO Technical Assistance Programme. By the middle of 1953 no less than 
624 experts were either at work in the field or had completed their assignments. 
Progress in such programs will invariably be slow, especially in the initial stages, 
and considerable time must be allowed before measurable results can be expected. 

The Conference noted, with particular satisfaction, statements from several 
member delegations gratefully acknowledging that the activities of FAO had made 
a tangible contribution towards economic development and progress in their countries. 

The program of technical divisions was approved by the Conference along the 
lines proposed by the Director-General. Consideration was given to the activities 
of FAO under the Expanded Technical Assistance Program and the Co-ordinating 
Committee was requested to consider an evaluation of technical assistance projects. 
Particular attention was given to the work being carried on by FAO in the reform 
of agrarian structures. It was agreed that the Director-General should continue to 
give high priority to this type of activity. 

The Conference approved an annual budget of $6 million for 1954 and 1955 
to carry on the activities of the Organization. This increase from $54 million for 
1953 is the first significant increase in the FAO budget since the Organization was 
established in Quebec in 1945 with a budget of $5 million. Since that time the 
number of member nations has increased from 48 to 71. A large part of the increase 
is required to meet statutory salary increments and higher costs of allowances. 
Of the balance, $150 thousand were appropriated to assist in the co-ordination of 
the work on locust control in the Middle East. 

In addition to the regular budget, FAO will receive about $6 million from the 
allocation of funds made available under the Expanded Technical Assistance 
Programme to carry out approved technical assistance projects in under-developed 
countries. 
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ANNUAL AND MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS 
WHOLESALE Prices, Farm Prices AND Livine Cost INDEXES 
Commodities and 

Farm | Services used by | Cost of Living Con- 

Wholesale Prices 1935-1939=100 | Prices Farmers 1935-39 = 100 sumer 

of Agri- 1935-39 =100 Price 

Year — Non —— ane 

So Cp eG). | dC eee (g) (h) (i) 
aaron Farm | Field | Animal Mee ee Equip- | Eleven | Farm | Urban | — ( a 
anes Prod- | Prod- | Prod- (ec) ment and] Factor | Living | Living ; 
ucts ucts ucts Materials} Index Costs Costs 
Index 

1ViSt eee: Basie t | Gyre ys a Nl ake Rea weet ea, eaten ene) Ma Ot Shi4m See eee 80-1 791 49-2 
1914 So Ri sek tS. Se 0 De ae 22 anes en 90-2 85:3 82-3 79°7 49-6 
L915. Sie QTR ws Set. Beal ©, cee cece oes MH Nea Lea 96-9 91-6 86-5 80-7 50:3 
19164074. U0 ES Sat Deen remains OL ha eile TE A Ao Seg, 101-7 100-5 93-7 87-0 54-2 
LOT ek 1:33 Bt (ee ame am obits YS EAT ACO cr CS ed Bo 140-7 140-5 111-5 102-4 63-7 
LOLS Sree: L660 ices Coe ace lhe eae | eee 164-1 160-2 131-1 115-6 72-0 
TOIGA ese: VE TY pees Senn eee ce ei ee 169-1 167-9 143-0 126-5 78 +8 
192025. oe. D085 2 Weak. Pes ae eS eee ce eae 190-1 186-5 171-3 145-4 90-5 
OFT Ae LAS AL AS ing seal ice ae B Sealed tera Riehl a 147-4 152-5 139-9 129-9 80-9 
1902 12628 ."| cach as alec Ak elas | Cae eee es eee es 124-6 134-1 127-9 120-4 74-9 
ED ale ee i hak Pee once | en reek clr ah OF Fe A Rie do 118-3 130-6 128-3 120-7 75-2 
ODA S Ayes tts Ly iene seacoast eee | ck rears Set ae reece trae 122-3 131-9 125-5 118-8 74-0 
19252383 as TBS 58a cece Het ate e eee ce ne sek cater we eres 123-2 131-8 123-9 119-8 74:6 
[92 Ga 130°3 144-4 | 158-5 SLUR tak Eats 119-9 130-6 121-1 121-8 75-9 
LOD (eee eo 127-3 138-6 149-4 LOWEST vee See 119-9 131-2 119-8 119-9 74-6 
ODS ye 125-6 | 1386-3 13463 | 013s: 208 se. ae 118-3 129-3 118-5 120-5 75°0 
1920 ee ee 1246 140-8) lol cot ied a ee eee 117-6 127-9 117-3 T2167 75-8 
1930 ee 112-9 11925) 0533) gas ee ee eee 105-6 117-0 113-7 120-8 75:3 
1081s sare 94-0 78-9 65-0 SAH Ab Meee ey PS one 92-2 100-9 103-9 109-1 67-9 
1032 eee 86-9 65°5 60-4 LOsOut ae oes 89-3 93-3 97-8 99-0 61-7 
19357 eee 87-4 69-3 69-3 GOD) Re, 88-8 89-8 95-8 94-4 58-8 
1OS4 Bee cre 93-4 83°5 80-5 S620" P35 = dare 96-8 95-5 97-9 95-6 59-6 
1935 ees ck 94-4 89-2 84-4 94-1 88-0 95-6 95-4 97-9 96-2 59-9 
1936. 96-7 97-9 | 102-2 93-7 96-9 98-7 98-1 98-3 98-1 61-1 
1937. 107-8 | 117-4] 128-9 106-0 119-7 108-4 105-3 102-9 101-2 63-0 
TOSS 5 102-0 | 102-9 100-9 104-8 105-0 101-2 101-7 101-9 102-2 63-7 
1939 Res ae 99-2 92-6 83-7 | 101-5 91-8 95-7 99-3 99-5 101-5 63-2 
A040 Sees 108-0 96-1 85-4 | 106-7 96-8 101-8 106-8 108-5 105-6 65-7 
104 tee 116-4 | 106-6 88-9 124-4 110-2 107-8 116-1 114-1 111-7 69-6 
19490 123-0 | 127-1 109-7 | 144-6 133-1 119-2 131-6 119-0 117-0 72-9 
1043 ve ieee. 127-9 145-4 | 129-0] 161-8 157-8 122-4 143-4 121-7 118-4 74-2 
LOA Re eee 130-6 155°3 144-5 166-1 172-4 126-0 148-0 122-8 118-9 74-6 
1945. tebeed., 132-1 166-4 162-5 170-2 185-7 125-9 152-1 123-2 119-5 75-0 
1946.0. 03.0 oe 138-9 179-5 177-9 181-2 204-1 128-0 157-0 127-1 123-6 77:5 
Otten 163°3 192-2 184-1 | 200-2 215-8 139-5 170-4 138-3 135-5 84-8 
1048 Wes. oe 193-4 | 232-1] 200-6] 263-7 255-8 173-1 197-4 162-8 155-0 97-0 
1029. eee 198-3 | 228-7] 191-9] 265-4 255-4 180-3 204-1 173-2 160-8 100-0 
NON epee de 211-2 236-7 191-9 281-4 260-8 189-9 210-4 177-6 166-5 102-9 
195) 240-2 | 268-6 | 200-4 | 336-9 296-8 206-0 230-0 198-6 184°5 113-7 
VOB 2. eh oe 226-0 249-0 220°5 Qo 274:°5 215-8 243-1 210-0 187-5 116-5 
wtp Ree: 220-4 | 1.2195.) 175-1, 1. 263-8 247-6 207-4 239-8 20326: dead. eee 115-5 
JUNeve. we 221-5 | 226-6 | 184-5 | 268-7 200 Dah ee Fi Seer decease fees 184-8 114-9 
ulvne eee 221-0 | 226-5 | 187-6 | 265-3 BRILL he oe tte SON Ae gener cl PSE AME. aoe 186-0 115-4 
NUE osha 222525). 213-6 Ap lore2a) 260-9 240-3 206-3 243-6 204-9 186-4 115-7 
mepb....e28 221-2 208 -9 154-0 263-7 ZOOL Ba Mew ereon eeted c emeat |e eae, ae 186-3 116-2 
Cctyereene 220-4 208-5 151-7 265-3 PPT Pole ie lewd Aah es Abel era tig besarte sl ined A Beam eal ligis a. Heaney 116-7 
INOVi.ceane 218-7 | 204-9 151-7 | 258-0 229 SOU hed he Cae ahs. cae Ee oe cer eee. 116-2 
eet ae 219-0 | 206-8 151-9 | 261-6 DOO I c's eRe Lede aod thts Os aS | ele een 115-8 
AEA wee 219-8 | 209-4) 152-5 | 266-3 233-1] _ 204-0 231-1 DOA Sle ae we eee 115-7 
Hebi sess 219.0 | 208-8 152-9 | 264-7 DBAs 24 CN ce ORE ee et Ra ie oa 115-7 
ING Bho scei is ia a ldig cone vA og Buc spe ca eae Bao cee eh es, BOR ce PARE ea ee, EIU era rg eet awe | 2 as 115-5 
(a) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Labour and Prices Division. Prices and Price Indexes. (Mimeo.) 


Index Numbers of Farm Prices of Agricultural 


Price Index Numbers of Commodities and 


farm implements, building materials, gasoline. oil and grease, feed, fertilizer, binder twine, seed and hardware. 


(g) Ibid. @.) Includes the 8 commodities indicated above plus tax rates, interest rates and farm wage rates. 
(h) Price Index Numbers of Commodities and Services used by Farmers. 


Includes food, clothing, fuel, household equip- 


ment, health, maintenance and miscellaneous. 

(i) Prices and Price Indexes. Includes food, rent, fuel and lighting, clothing, home furnishings and services, miscel- 
laneous and retail prices of commodities. 
Mu 0, Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Labour and Prices Division. (Mimeo.) Ottawa. 
Monthly. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Investment.—Capital expenditure in 

1954 should be about $5-8 billion up 
from $5-7 billion in 1953 according to 
expectations current at the beginning of 
this year as reported in Private and 
Public Investment In Canada—Outlook 
1954, a publication prepared by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics and the 
Economics Branch of the Department of 
Trade and Commerce. Since no impor- 
tant change in price is expected a small 
increase in the volume of investment 
should result. 
_ Capital expenditure is usually con- 
sidered under two main headings. The 
first is the service sector covering trade, 
finance and commercial services, utilities, 
housing, institutions and government 
departments. This sector, under the 
influence of the increased rate of urbani- 
zation in Canada, is expected to show the 
greatest change and should account for 
the 71 per cent of the total capital outlay 
as contrasted with 67 per cent in 1958. 
The record level of expenditure on hous- 
ing in 1953 is expected to be surpassed 
in 1954. Though defence expenditures 
will decline, it is anticipated that addi- 
tional outlays at municipal levels will 
bring total government expenditure 
slightly above last year’s. 

The second sector covers agriculture, 
fishing, forestry, construction, mining and 
manufacturing. Forecasts of capital 
expenditure in this sector for the current 
year indicate a decline from last year’s 
levels. It is expected that this sector will 
account for 29 per cent of total capital 
expenditure as compared with 33 per 
cent in 1953. In terms of particular 
industries the outlook varies. Spending 
is expected to be down in agriculture and 
in certain industries such as iron and 
steel, non-ferrous metals and textiles. 
Outlays for investment in mining and 
petroleum are likely to be noticeably 
greater. Among the processing industries 
greater investment expenditure is inten- 
ded in food and beverages, rubber prod- 
ucts, printing and publishing, non- 
metallic mineral products and petroleum 
products. 

A number of factors may affect the 
realization of these expectations. Those 
contemplated by governments and insti- 
tutions are not sensitive to business 
changes and none of the expenditures 
should be affected by any shortage of 
materials or investment funds. Another 
factor of importance is the atmosphere 
in which the intentions were recorded. 
To quote the report, “, .. it should be 
borne in mind that the anticipated invest- 


ment programme for 1954 is based on 
estimates submitted during a period of 
considerable apprehension and _ uncer- 
tainty as to the future trend of business 
activity”. 

Foreign Trade.—Foreign trade was 
down in January, 1954 as compared with 
foreign trade in the same month of 1953. 
Total exports were $265-4 million in 
January as against $321-3 million in 
January, 1953 and total imports in the 
corresponding months were $281-9 mil- 
lion and $327:8 million. Thus a small 
net import surplus occurred in January 
of both years—$16 million in January, 
1954 and $7 million in January, 1953. 
The seasonal drop in the value of imports 
from December, 1953 to January, 1954 
was 17 per cent and from December, 1952 
to January, 1953, five per cent; the cor- 
responding percentage declines in the 
value of exports were 26 per cent and 18 
per cent. 

Over half of the decline in exports was 
accounted for by lower sales to the 
United States market which absorbed 
chly $160-1 million in January, 1954 as 
against $191-7 million in January, 1953. 
Exports to the United Kingdom also fell 
from $49-5 million to $38-1 million. 
Imports from the United States were 
$204:5 million in January, 1954 and 
$249-2 million in January, 1953 and from 
the United Kingdom, $28-8 million and 
$30°5 million in the same months. 


Employment.—_In the current year 
unemployment has been running at 
higher levels than those which existed 
the same part of last year. In the week 
ending January 23, 1954 the labour force 
was estimated at 5,242 thousand, of which 
5:3 per cent were without jobs and seek- 
ing work. In the week ending February 
20, 1954 the labour force estimate was 
5,230 thousand of which six per cent 
were without jobs and seeking work. In 
the corresponding weeks of last year the 
percentages were 3:6 per cent and 3:4 
per cent respectively. The factors con- 
tributing to the greater unemployment 
were the extremely cold weather prevail- 
ing through all regions which lessened 
outdoor work in construction, logging and 
sawmilling and lessened demand for the 
products of certain manufacturing plants, 
particularly those plants engaged in the 
production of iron and steel, footwear, 
wood products and textiles. 





Farm Income.—Preliminary estimates 
place farm cash income from the sale of 
farm products and from grain adjustment 
payments on earlier crops at $2,675 
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million for 1953. This is four per cent 
below the corresponding figure of $2,778 
million in 1952 and five per cent below 
the all time record receipts of $2,812 mil- 
lion in 1951. Both lower prices and lower 
production contributed to the decline in 
receipts. Income from the sale of grains 
. was slightly lower than in 1952 mainly 
as a result of smaller participation pay- 
ments and reduced returns from the sale 
of coarse grains whick more than offset 
the larger receipts from the sale of wheat. 
Reduced receipts from livestock sales 
reflect a smaller income from the sales of 
hogs, sheep and lambs. Income derived 
from the sale of potatoes was reduced 
substantially but gains were registered 
in the sales of eggs and dairy products. 
Farm production was between five and 
ten per cent lower in 1953 than in 1952. 
The decline in income was distributed 
throughout all provinces except Nova 
Scotia and Saskatchewan. 

Prices.—Prices are in general con- 
tinuing to maintain the levels first estab- 
lished about the middle of 1952. The con- 
sumer price index (1949=100) was 115°5 
on March 1, 1954 and has fluctuated 
in the narrow range of 114:4 to 116:1 
since May, 1952. The general wholesale 
price index (1935-39=100) has shown a 
corresponding stability during the same 
period, varying between 224-8 and 218:°8. 
The index number for February, 1954 was 
219-0. 

Prices at the farm level were lower in 
February, 1954 than they were a year 
before. The index of farm prices was 
234-2 in February, 1954 and 259-6 in 
February, 1953. The drop in the index of 
commodities and services used by farmers 
was much smaller, from 220-9 in Janu- 
ary, 1953 to 220:6 in January, 1954. The 
farm price index for February 1954 is 
subject to upward revision for participa- 
tion payments on grains. 

Grains.—The total marketings of west- 
ern grains from August 1 to February 17 
of the current crop year were 254-1 mil- 
lion bushels as compared to 307-9 million 
bushels in the corresponding period of 
1952-53, which was a period of abnorm- 
ally heavy marketings. Exports were 
also lower. Total exports of wheat as 
grain from August 31 to January 31 were 
115-8 million bushels as against 161-6 
million bushels in the same months of 
1952-53. Exports of oats, barley, rye and 
flaxseed were 113-1 million bushels, eight 
per cent lower. 

Visible supplies of grains were con- 
siderably greater at February 17, 1954 
than at the same time last year. Supplies 
of wheat were 368:2 million bushels at 
February 17, 1954 as compared to 266:7 
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at the corresponding date last year. Sup- 
plies of oats, barley, rye and flaxseed 
were, however, less—114-2 million 
bushels as against 135-3 million bushels. 

As of February 16, 1954, the Canadian 
Wheat Board began to quote higher prices 
for western wheat at Vancouver than for 
the same wheat at Fort William-Port 
Arthur. The change was made to relieve 
the concentration of Canadian wheat 
exports at Pacific ports which had arisen 
when prices had been the same at both 
points. Foreign buyers found it cheaper 
to buy wheat in store at Pacific ports 
because they did not have to shoulder 
the transportation costs to the sea board 
of wheat purchased in store at Fort 
William-Port Arthur. 


Buiter, Cheese and Margarine.—In the 
first two months of 1954 the production 
of creamery butter totalled 20,900 thou- 
sand pounds, three per cent more than 
the total production of 20,158 thousand 
pounds in the first two months of 1953. 
Domestic disappearance of creamery 
butter was also greater by two per cent 
in the same period, 41,654 thousand 
pounds as compared with 40,823 thousand 
pounds. 


Cheddar cheese production in January 
and February 1954 was 3,746 thousand 
pcunds, up by six per cent from the 3,532 
thousand pounds produced in January 
and February of 1953. 


Production of margarine in the current 
year up to the end of February was 
18,232 thousand pounds, less than one 
per cent greater than the output in the 
same period of last year. 


Cattle, Sheep and Horses.—There were 
more cattle, sheep and lambs, but fewer 
horses on Canadian farms on December 
1, 1953 than on the corresponding date in 
1952. The estimated total number of 
cattle and calves, including milk cows, 
rose from 8,906 thousand to 9,371 thou- 
sand, an increase of five per cent. During 
the same period the number of milk cows 
rose from 3,013 thousand to 3,184 thou- 
sand and the number of beef cows from 
1,304 thousand to 1,425 thousand. Year- 
ling heifers being raised for milking pur- 
poses decreased from 873 thousand to 861 
thousand but those being raised for beef 
increased from 550 thousand to 589 thou- 
sand. Steers increased from 732 thou- 
sand to 780 thousand and calves from 
2,233 thousand to 2,331 thousand. 


The number of sheep and lambs at 
December 1, 1953 was estimated at 1,161 
thousand or five per cent more than a 
year previously and the number of horses 
at 1,054 thousand, a decline of seven per 
cent. 
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THE STRUCTURE OF THE NEW BRUNSWICK EGG MARKET 
G. B. MURRAY 


The most important point at which prices for agricultural products are usually 
determined is the terminal market. The demand and supply forces operating at 
such a point are more representative of the entire market than intermediate points 
in the channels of distribution. In the case of a product such as eggs, where supplies 
come from widely scattered areas, the terminal markets are located in large urban 
centers close to consumers.1 The Montreal egg market is an example of a trading 
center which reflects national supply and demand conditions; prices quoted there 
provide a guide to outlying egg markets. 


The city of Saint John is the principal egg market in New Brunswick and prices 
at that market follow those of Montreal very closely. A comparison of wholesale 
prices of Grade A Large eggs in Montreal and Saint John shows the close relationship 
between the two markets. 


Production of shell eggs in New Brunswick has risen since 1939 but this increase 
has not been sufficient to offset the increase in consumer demand and New Brunswick 
has thus continued to be an importer from other markets. Statistics indicate that 
in spite of a greater production of eggs in New Brunswick, imports of shell eggs have 
increased sharply. Net freight unloadings? averaged 106 thousand dozen per year 
in the five-year period 1935-39. In the five-year period 1947-51 such shipments 
reached an annual average of 531 thousand dozen per year—about five times the 
pre-war average. In addition to carlot shipments, about as many eggs enter the 
province by water and as L.C.L. shipments. It is estimated that about 1-5 million 
dozen shell eggs were imported into the province in 1950; about 900 thousand dozen 
by water and L.C.L. rail shipments and 600 thousand dozen as carlot shipments. 


Table 1.—Hens and Chickens, per Capita, Canada and New Brunswick, Census Years 1911-51, 


1931 1941 | 1951 





—— 1911 1921 


—hens and chickens per capita— 
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1 Articles on ‘Marketing Channels and Methods used by New Brunswick Egg Producers” 
and “Economic Factors Affecting Production and Distribution of Eggs in New Brunswick” 
appeared in the December and October 1953 issues, respectively, of The Economic Annalist. 

2Excluding L.C.L. shipments. 
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In the typical price structure for eggs, prices are high at consuming centers and 
decline by the amount of transportation and other costs incurred in the marketing 
process as one moves toward the sources of supply. Available data indicate that if 
all of New Brunswick is considered to be one market area for eggs, it must be 
considered a deficit area. It is now necessary to determine if all areas in the province 
are deficit areas and the extent of these deficits. 


The number of hens and chickens per capita in the respective market areas 
(subdivisions within the province) may be used as an index of the surplus and deficit 
areas within the province. There were 4-6 hens and chickens per capita in Canada 
jn 1951 whereas the average in New Brunswick was 2:4—approximately one-half of 
the national average. In only one area of the province, Central New Brunswick, did 
the 5-1 average approach the national average of 4:6 birds per person. In the four 
remaining market areas, the average was lower than the provincial figure. 


Table 2.—Prices Paid to Producers for Grade A Large Eggs by Grading Stations, New Brunswick, 
1950-51 




















— Area I Area IT 


Area ITI Area IV Area V 
—cents per dozen— 
1950— 
PANMATY: Soca es is pede Ales es Metis 30 31 3l 31 31 
Webruary:.. ccumuedsiad gic. seta cea a 36 37 36 37 
PISTON oe ee ola td te cs haere Lea 40 39 38 38 41 
A Oril se HAAG | Pol tee erty ene ee 38 38 38 38 41 
Maite. br eek pees. teas ane tak tal ola is 38 36 36 35 3d 
SUT GA ee 1 ik abet ny Sich Cae Meee, Ba 40 oF Ev 38 40 
GUY Pe, URE PL Bae Wem a ce D2 48 51 47 50 
AUSUSt ONS NRE. CRueeee eas one Micke 56 51 53 ys 52 
Senvem ber! 2. ch sa aeagtie eee ake 56 54 55 54 58 
October <eh: SH Sete, Mone eee 60 61 57 59 62 
ING VGHLEDET Saks ccctse 4 hes oe ee Bake: 67 58 59 60 60 
Wecena bers. hee ye wa stens weaianee 62 54 ny, 60 60 
1951— 
PUN AL GS Lota hdeks ie a eee ie Ae ees ees 44 4] 4] 44 45 
HE DrUuary oy hintaan ee ai aaa uiendes nia. 43 43 43 45 
Marelli Ue ees Be ee See te 54 49 51 51 be 
Arik: fer de ate ala EW Riad Be ier e Brot ok 47 50 al 52 
Mia. eS yh Aah ote 0 eee ee 55 54 ie n.a 58 
UTE AES Dee RN A Ae Rehe som naSome Bes 60 59 58 59 64 
MLV ZEUS eee iilead oe eae panies 70 68 70 75 n. 2. 
HARIOTISE Hs aerosol tao Ue ere ee ae aes 70 66 68 70 66 
PEDLSMUDOE. sit. eile a ase nal Gp 65 66 66 64 68 
OCCODER elon eee ee eee 70 66 65 70 64 
November. 228s pen sa che cee iat 65 61 63 67 63 
Dever bers ao ee ae eed Nn. a. n.a n. a n.a n. a 





Source: Poultry Division, Marketing Service, Canada Dept. of Agriculture, mid-month quotations. 


These data indicate that central New Brunswick is the only area in the province 
that produces a surplus of eggs. Since the excess must be transferred to other areas 
for consumption, prices during the surplus-producing periods would tend to be the 
prices in the consuming area less transfer and other costs. As a result, it may be 
expected that prices paid to egg producers in Central New Brunswick would be lower 
than prices paid to producers in the other market areas of the province. 


Prices paid by egg-grading stations.—Prices paid by egg-grading stations in the 
Province should be closely related to the Saint John prices which, in turn, follow 
price fluctuations in the Montreal market. Eggs marketed through grading stations 
can move readily from one area to another and differences in price among various 
areas should only be transfer and other costs associated with these movements. 


Transfer charges from one end of the province to the other during 1950 and 1951 
were approximately two cents per dozen. Prices to producers in the five areas were 
not significantly different in the two years under review, when these costs are taken 
into consideration. These prices closely followed fluctuations on the Montreal market. 
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These data indicate that prices paid for eggs entering commercial egg-marketing 
channels in New Brunswick are closely associated with egg prices in Montreal. 
However, because few of the eggs sold by New Brunswick producers are marketed 
through egg-grading stations, it is necessary to study prices which reflect returns to 
producers for all eggs marketed. 


Prices received for all eggs marketed.—Producers who sell eggs to retail stores, 
institutions and direct to consumers perform many of the marketing functions 
carried out by the grading stations. It was estimated in this study that, on the 
average, New Brunswick egg producers received about six cents per dozen for these 
services in the years 1950 and 1951. This margin varied throughout the year and 
was smallest when local supplies were seasonally plentiful and largest when local 
supplies were seasonally scarce. There were also variations between different market 
areas. Although average prices paid by grading stations in the various market areas 
of the province were similar, the average price paid to producers for all eggs marketed 
in these areas differed. Grading stations in the province paid producers an average 
price of 42 cents per dozen in 1950 and 52 cents in 1951. Using these prices as a 
basis of comparison, producers in Northern and Eastern New Brunswick earned three 
cents per dozen in 1950 and five and six cents per dozen respectively in 1951 for 
performing the additional marketing functions. In Market Areas I and II (Charlotte 
County and the St. John Area) producers received more than six cents in each of 
these years and in Central New Brunswick they received six cents in 1950 and only 
four cents in 1951. 


Table 3.—Prices Reccived by Egg Producers, New Brunswick, 1950-51 








Market | Market | Market | Market | Market | Provincial 
Area I Area II | Area III | Area IV | Area V Average 
—cents per dozen— 
he Gt RRR Sa ah A ere ee Me te 50 Si 48 | 45 45 48 
Bey eeh Se ete Reet el ee ere Nee, 64 63 | 56 | 57 58 58 








Source: Unpublished data—Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


FACTORS ASSOCIATED WITH PRICE VARIATIONS 


Market outlets.—Producers in market Areas I and II received higher prices for 
all eggs marketed than did farmers in the three remaining areas. The higher average 
egg prices in these two areas can be attributed partly to the fact that they are the 
two major deficit areas in the province. The city of Saint John is the largest urban 
center in the province and eggs from the surrounding area are sold either to retail 
stores or to consumers. The situation in Charlotte County is much the same as in 
Saint John County except that opportunities for direct marketing are more limited 
and transfer costs for moving eggs into the area are higher than into Saint John. 
The presence of a grading station in the area permits producers who generally follow 
direct marketing practices to market their eggs readily at times when local supplies 
exceed the requirements of the outlets they generally use. In the 1951 study of the 
New Brunswick poultry industry it was found that only smaller producers marketed 
their eggs through retail stores or direct to consumers; larger producers used only 
the local grading stations and hatcheries for market outlets. 

The facilities of egg grading stations were not available to most of the producers 
in Northern and Eastern New Brunswick. When supplies of locally-produced eggs 
exceed immediate local requirements in these areas, small producers have no alter- 
native but to take the price offered by local buyers since their marketings are not 
large enough to warrant shipping eggs to commercial market outlets. 

Egg prices in Eastern New Brunswick were not as low during the periods of 
heavy production in 1950 and 1951 as were prices in Northern New Brunswick. This 
can be attributed in part to the proximity of producers in Eastern New Brunswick to 
the city of Moncton, which enabled them to TALE EH. their eggs direct or through 
the local grading station. 


86072—23 
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An examination of prices received by producers in Northern New Brunswick for 
all eggs and the paying price for Grade A Medium eggs by the only grading station 
in the area, provides an interesting comparison. Prices paid by this local grading 
station are related to those paid in Saint John. In the two years, 1950 and 1951, 
producers in the area received less for their eggs during seven months of each of 
these years than the local grading station was paying for Grade A Medium eggs. The 
grading station offered the same price to local producers as to outside shippers but 
market distance was so great that it was not worthwhile, in the case of most small 
producers, to take advantage of these prices. The result was a number of small 
local markets in which local merchants determined the paying price to these pro- 
ducers. On the other hand, when local supplies were not sufficient to meet local 
requirements, prices in these small localized markets exceeded the paying price at the 
local grading station. 


Quality.—The lack of commercial egg-marketing outlets in particular areas of 
New Brunswick only partly explains the relatively lower prices during the periods 
of flush production. A second factor to be considered is the quality of the product. 

According to data collected through the study, in Northern New Brunswick, 
about 40 per cent of the eggs were marketed through retail stores. Most of the 
retailers interviewed stated that the quality of these eggs was low. Although eggs 
purchased were “‘producer graded” they did not ordinarily meet the standards of the 
egg grading regulations for the grades claimed. Most of the merchants interviewed 
in Northern New Brunswick, as well as in other areas of the province, said that they 
wished to buy eggs of high quality from a dependable source of supply but had no 
preference between dependable producers or wholesale egg dealers. 

Egg-grading stations are available to poultrymen in about half of the province. 
Commercial flocks are more numerous in these areas than elsewhere in the province 
and egg prices paid to producers reflect conditions of national supply and demand. 
In the remainder of the province the poultry industry is characterized by a pre- 
ponderance of small non-commercial farm fiocks; markets are local and marketing 
problems are similar to those in areas where commercial production and marketing 
practices are not highly developed. 





FEDERAL AGRICULTURAL PROGRAMS AFFECTING PRICES OF FARM 
PRODUCTS, MARCH 1, 1953 TO FEBRUARY 28, 19541 


MARJORIE R. CAMERON 


Agricultural Prices Support Aci, 1944, as amended. 


Dry Skimmed Milk 


By June 30, 1953 the Board had purchased the ten million 
pounds authorized by P.C. 1953-253 of Feb. 19, 1953. This 
quantity had all been sold by the end of December. 


Butter 
Authorty: P.C. 1953-470, March 26, 1953. 
Support price: 58¢ per lb. first grade creamery, basis Halifax, St. John, 
Montreal and Toronto, and 57¢ Vancouver. 
In effect: May 1, 1953 to April 30, 1955. 


This order in council extended the program for a further two-year period on 
the same basis as it had operated from May 1, 1951. At the beginning of February 
1954 the Board still held 44-7 million pounds from the 1952 and 1953 production. 


Cheese 
Authority: P.C. 1953-855, May 26, 1953 (Ontario). 
Support price: 30¢ per pound for first grade Ontario cheddar, f.o.b. ware- 
. house, with appropriate differentials for other grades. 
In effect: This price applied to cheese produced in 1952 and held by 


the Ontario Cheese Producers’ Marketing Association 
Ltd. on May 26, 1953. 





1For information on these programs from January 1, 1950 to February 28, 1953, see the 
October 1950, April 1952 and April 1953 issues of The Economic Annalist. 
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Authority: P.C. 1953-889, June 1, 1953. 

Support price: 30¢ per pound for first grade Canadian cheddar, f.o.b. 
warehouse. 

In effect: Cheese produced between April 1 and Sept. 30, 1953 inclu- 


sive and remaining in the possession of the Board on 
Oct-31, 19532. 
Stocks of the 1952 production still held by the Board at the beginning of February 
1954 amounted to about 2:1 million pounds. No purchases were made under the 1953 
program. 


Eggs 
Authority: P.@. 1958-1924, December 10,1953. 
Support price: 38¢ per dozen “A” large eggs, with appropriate differentials 


for other grades of eggs and egg products, plus an 
allowance to defray storage costs. 
In effect: 1954. 


This order in council authorizes a program identical with that in effect during 
1953. 


Hogs and Pork Producis 


After January 1, 1953 the Agricultural Prices Support Board did not buy any 
hogs or pork products under the authority of P.C. 4141 of September 24, 1952 and 
by April 1953 had disposed of everything except canned pork. Since January 1953 
hog prices have been above the support level. By February 15, 1954 the Board had 
accepted a contract to sell the balance of its canned pork holdings (except for a 
small quantity reserved for domestic consumption) for export outside North America. 


Caitle and Beef 
Early in January, 1954, the Board sold the remaining stocks of frozen carcass 
beef to the British Ministry of Food. 


The Canadian Wheat Board Act, 1935, as amended; 1953 amendment, S.C. 1952-53, 
c. 26, assented to May 14. 
Wheat 

Authority: PCr joo. sJInGee, 1992 2Uinitial, price)s7, F.C. 1953-216. 
Beb.19;.1953eP.C. 1953-21 (ep, 19. 1953; P.C;, 1953- 
21Gse el. LO wd vOSner... 1905-300, Mar, 5; 1953: PC, 
1953-543, Apr. 9, 1953; P.C. 1953-803, May 18, 1953; 
P.C. 1953-1252, Aug. 5, 1953; P.C. 1953-1479, Sept. 24, 
1953; P.C. 1953-1478, Sept. 24, 1953; P.C. 1954-294, 
March 4, 1954; pool transfer—P.C. 1954-293, March 4, 
1954. 

Price to producer: Initial price per bushel basis No. 1 Northern in store Ft. 
William-Port Arthur or Vancouver, $1.40; Mar. 2/53 
increased by 20¢ (No. 1 C.W. Amber Durum, 25¢); 
Sept. 24/53 increased by 12¢; final payment, 9-653¢ 
(No. 1 C. W. Amber Durum, 45-747¢); total return, 
$1-81653. 


In effect: 1952-53 pool (Aug. 1, 1952-July 31, 1953). 


Authority: P.C. 1953-1045, July 2, 1953; P.C. 1953-1254, Aug. 5, 1953. 


Price to producer: Initial price per bushel basis No. 1 Northern in store Ft. 
—  William-Port Arthur or Vancouver: $1.40. 


In effect: 1953-54 pool (Aug. 1, 1953-July 31, 1954). 


The 1953 amendment to the Act: 

(1) extends to July 31, 1957 the sections of the Act which authorize the Board to 
act as the sole marketing agency for western wheat, oats and barley, and 
which deal with control of elevators and railways; 

(2) provides for annual pool periods for each of these grains until July 31, 1957; 

(3) allows the Board to close out crop accounts which have been inactive and 
unclaimed for more than six years; and provides for the use of such money; 
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(4) authorizes the Board to charge expenses incurred through participation in 
international wheat marketing organizations to money arising from the sale 
of wheat. 


Canada formally accepted the International Wheat Agreement on May 19, 1953. 
Effective this date the Board raised the sale price of No. 1 Manitoba Northern wheat 
for domestic use to $2.05 per bushel to minimize the increase in wheat and flour 
inventories and facilitate the sale of flour for delivery in the new crop year. The 
Board will sell other grades of wheat (except Durum) for domestic use at I.W.A. 
prices. Durum wheat for domestic use will sell at ten cents per bushel above the 
I.W.A. price. 

Wheat prices under the three year Agreement (August 1, 1953 to July 31, 1956) 
range from U.S. $2.05 to $1.55 per bushel, inclusive of carrying charges. Canada’s 
guaranteed annual deliveries have been reduced to 163-2 million bushels from 235 
million bushels guaranteed under the first agreement. 

The 1952-53 wheat pool was closed January 30, 1954 and 127-3 million bushels 
were transferred to the 1953-54 pool. 


Oats 
Authority: PiCie3381; Junen2si7 1952, s(initials price) 7y.P.C 1953-1201 
Aug. 5, 1953; P.C. 1953-1703, Nov. 4, 1953; pool transfer 
—P.C. 1953-1702, Nov. 4, 1953. 
Price to producer: Initial price per bushel, basis No. 2 C.W. in store Ft. 
William-Port Arthur: 65¢; final payment, 9-028¢; total 
return, 74:-028¢. 


In effect: 1952-53 pool (Aug. 1, 1952-July 31, 1953). 

Authority: P.Cy 1953-1045, July.2)119533;..P.C. 1953-1255, Aue oe 9oe: 

Price to producer: Initial price per bushel, basis No. 2 C.W. in store Ft. 
Port Arthur: 65¢. 

In effect: 1953-54 pool (Aug. 1, 1953-July 31, 1954). 


Unsold stocks of oats in the 1952-53 pool totalling 12,787,444 bushels were trans- 
ferred to the 1953-54 pool on October 9, 1953. Distribution of final surplus in the 
1952-53 pool was approved on November 4, 1953. 


Barley 

Authority: P.C? 3381, ine: 23,1952 "Gnitial price); (P.C. 1953-215) Mem 
19, 19537) Px, 1953-329.) March 5, 1953: P.C.'1953-12533 
Aug. 5,.1953; P.C..1953-1801, Nov. 19, 1953; pool transs 
fer—P.C. 1953-1800, Nov. 19, 1953. 

Price to producer: Initial price per bushel, basis No. 3 C.W. Six-Row in store 
Ft. William-Port Arthur: 96¢; Mar. 2, 1953 increased by 
15¢; final payment, 13-357¢; total return, $1-24357. 


In effect: 1952-53 pool (Aug. 1, 1952-July 31, 1953). 

Authority: PC: 1958-1045, July’2,"1953: P.C: 1953-1255, Aug. *5, 19533 

Price to producer: Initial price per bushel, basis No. 3 C.W. Six-Row in store 
Ft. William-Port Arthur: 96¢. 

In effect: 1953-54 pool (Aug. 1, 1953-July 31, 1954). 


On October 30, 1953, the 17,585,852 bushels of barley remaining in the 1952-53 
pool were transferred to the 1953-54 pool and distribution of the final surplus in the 
pool was authorized November 19, 1953. 


Agricultural Products Co-operative Marketing Act, 1939, as amended. 
Ranch-bred fox pelis 


Authority: P.C. 1954-155, Feb. 3, 1954 (Prince Edward Island). 

Initial payment: Approximately 33% of the average returns to producers 
during the previous three years. 

In effect: 1953 pelts (1953-54 agreement). 


The Minister of Agriculture signed agreements with two co-operatives for the 
marketing of ranch-bred fox skins pelted after November 1953 and delivered to the 
processor before May 1, 1954. Under this agreement general operating expenses 
for the first time include cold storage, insurance while in storage, and interest on 
loans for initial payments. 
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Cheese 

Authority: P.C. 1953-745, May 13, 1953 (Ontario). 

Initial payments: 24¢, 23¢ and 22¢ per pound for first, second and third grades 
respectively, of white, unwaxed, Ontario cheddar, f.o.b. 
factory, plus a maximum allowance to defray selling 
costs. These prices amounted to approximately 80% 
of the average producer prices during the previous 
three years. 

In effect: 1953 production until March 31, 1954. 


At the request of the Ontario Cheese Producers’ Association Limited in the spring 
of 1953, the Minister of Agriculture extended the final marketing date under the 1952 
agreement from March 31 to June 30, 1953 for disposal of stocks held by the 
Association. 

The total guaranteed initial payments under the 1953 agreement were the same 
as those in 1952. 


Turkeys 
Authority: P.C. 1953-1637, October 28, 1953 (Quebec); P.C. 1953-1638, 
October 28, 1953 (Quebec). 
Initial payment: Approximately 40% of the average price paid producers in 
the last three years. 
In effect: For turkeys produced in 1953 in specified regions of Quebec 


and delivered to the processors by December 31, 1953. 


Terms of the two agreements for marketing turkeys in 1953 are similar to those 
of the 1952 agreement. 

The dressed weight of turkeys in pool A was to be under 18 pounds, and all 
poultry in this pool was to be sold by the processors on or before February 28, 1954. 

Pool B consisted of turkeys weighing 18 pounds or more, dressed weight, which 
were to be processed and sold on or before June 30, 1954. 

The agreements specified appropriate price differentials for various grades in both 
pools. The maximum quantity which could be delivered to the processor under 
each agreement was 500,000 pounds, unless increased by order of the Minister of 
Agriculture. 


Apples for processing 


Authority: P.C. 1953-1128, July 17, 1953 (Quebec). 

Initial payment: Approximately 31% of the average price paid producers 
in the last three years. 

In effect: 1953 crop (from August 15, 1953). 


The terms of this agreement are identical with those for marketing the 1952 crop. 
The processors agree to market the finished product by August 31, 1954 unless the 
Minister of Agriculture extends the marketing period. 


Apples for fresh consumption 


Authority: P.C. 1953-1757, Nov. 10, 1953 (Quebec). 

Initial payment: Approximately 35% of the average producer price in the 
previous three years. 

In effect: 1953 crop to May 31, 1954. 


Under the agreement apples were to be delivered to the co-operative by October 
31, 1953, for sale through one of three pools: (1) McIntosh red; (2) Fameuse; 
(3) Cortland. The co-operative agreed to keep a separate sales account for each pool. 
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Apricots, prunes and peaches 
Authority: P.C. 1953-1250, August 5, 1953 (British Columbia). 


Initial payments: The total maximum guarantees (initial payments plus allow- 
ances for processing, carrying and selling costs) were: 
apricots-about 50%] of the average producer 
prunes —about 35% prices during the previous 
peaches—about 50% | three years. 


™m effect: For the 1953 crop until March 31, 1954. 


Under authority of this order in council the Minister of Agriculture and the 
selling agency signed three marketing agreements—one each for peaches, prunes 
and apricots. The terms provided for suitable differentials in initial payments for 
various grades of each of the three fruits, and maximum handling costs for fruit 
sold for fresh consumption as distinct from fruit to be processed. The selling agency 
agreed to pay primary producers the initial payments specified in the agreements for 
the different grades of fruit in each of the pools and to keep a separate sales account 
for each grade to facilitate payments to producers. Returns are pooled on a grade 
basis and deductions made for processing, carrying and selling costs. 


Potatoes 
Authority: P.C. 1953-1299, August 13, 1953 (Prince Edward Island); 
P.C. 1953-1892, Dec. 3, 1953 (New Brunswick). 
Initial payment: For Canada No. 1 grade table stock, and certified and 


certified foundation seed potatoes: 
Approximately 40% of the average price to producers 
during the previous three years in each province. 


In effect: 1953 crop deliveries to the selling agency to June 30, 1954 
or until deliveries are discontinued after reasonable 
notice from the Minister of Agriculture. 


The Prince Edward Island agreement provides that potatoes will be marketed 
through five separate pools, the first for table stock potatoes and the other four 
for certified and certified foundation seed potatoes. New Brunswick potatoes 
delivered to the selling agency will be marketed through three pools: (1) table stock; 
(2) certified foundation seed; and (3) certified seed. 


Forage crop seeds 


Authority: P.C. 1953-1249, August 5, 1953 (Sask.); 1953-1407, September 
17, 1953 (Alta.), as amended by P.C. 1953-1639, October 
28; 1953: 

Initial payment: Approximately 24% of the average returns to producers 
during the previous three years for like grades and 
qualities. 

In effect: 1953 crop (1953-54 agreement). 


Agreements authorized by these orders in council were identical with those under 
which forage crop seeds of the 1952 crop were sold. Maximum allowance to defray 
processing, carrying and selling costs remained the same. Order in council P.C. 
1953-1639 lowered by 2¢ per pound the initial payment for alsike seed delivered under 
the Alberta agreement on and after October 15, 1953. Final delivery dates for all 
seeds were December 15, 1953 under the Saskatchewan agreement and January 15, 
1954, under that for Alberta. 
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THE “WOMAN’S TOUCH”—IN CANADIAN FARM WORK 
HELEN C. ABELL 


It is a common experience to hear a farm woman modestly say that she really 
doesn’t do any farm work. Yet in a single day she may have weeded a vegetable 
garden, washed and sterilized milking equipment, fed and watered a flock of fowl, 
gathered and cleaned several dozen eggs, and also have made a trip to town in the 
family truck to obtain a needed part for a farm machine—all in addition to her 
normal household duties. 

Some understanding of the importance and nature of the farm labour role of 
women may be gained by an analysis of data provided by a representative sample 
of farm operators in two mixed farming areas of Central Alberta in 1952. ‘This 
sample included 202 of the 1,200 farm operators in the two areas. 

The majority (173) of these farm operators were married men living with their 
wives. There were no adult women on 19 of the farms which were operated by 
men who were either bachelors, widowers, or separated from their wives. Six of 
the farm operators, although bachelors or widowers, had adult female relatives keep- 
ing house for them. Four of the farm operators were widows; they were responsible 
for the management but all had adult sons working on their farms. 

What effect, if any, did these women have on the farm business? In order to 
provide an answer to this question each farm business was examined to determine 
the existence of any relationships between the presence or absence of a farm wife 
or’ housekeeper and: (1) the number of productive man work units (PMWU) per 
farm; (2) the working force in man equivalents; and, (3) labour efficiency. 


Table 1.—Farm Production as Related to the Presence of Women on Farms in Two Mixed Farming 
Areas, Central Alberta, 1952 ® 























No adult Adult Husband 
Productive Man Work Units woman on woman on and wife Average 
farm farm > on farm 
—per cent of farms— 
IONyite OO OLMess)ee an etnies rcs ween Noe oy eae, 63-2 40-0 29-5 33°2 
Medan (266-420) @ eer ae Pe |. Baer x eerie eg 26-3 40-0 33-5 33-2 
ELIg Tie sOlOr 0 Ver tee ee egy ef 10-5 20-0 37-0 33°6 
portal, percent: 2. «:.5 & hee ee 100-0 100-0 106-0 — 
Total numbers. ce. vee 19 10 173 202 





a Significant at the -05 level. : 
b These are farms where there is no husband-wife relationship. They include farms where bachelors and widowers 
have female relatives acting as housekeepers, and farms which are operated by widows. 


The volume of farm production (as measured in PMWU’s) was greater on farms 
operated by married men than on other farms, and lowest on farms where there 
were no adult women. This statement is illustrated in Table l. 


The farm working force (as measured in man equivalents) was largest on those 
farms where an adult woman lived (either a farmer’s wife or housekeeper). The 
evidence for this statement is found in Table 2 which has a statistical significance 
above the 95 level. 


Labour efficiency (the productive work accomplished in relation to the farm 
working force) showed no statistically significant relationship to the presence or 
absence of women on the farm. However, a low level of labour efficiency (low 
being 163 or less) was found on almost half (48 per cent) of the farms where there 
was no farm wife, but on less than one-third (31 percent) of the farms on which 
there was a farm wife. 

These findings indicate that more farm work is accomplished, and is handled 
by a larger working force, on farms where there are women (and particularly when 
these women are the wives of farm operators), than on farms which are lived on and 
operated by men alone. 
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Table 2.—Size of Farm Working Force as Related to the Presence of Women on Farms in Two Mixed 
Farming Areas, Central Alberta, 1952 * 



































No adult | Adult woman | Husband and 
Man Equivalents woman on (Not opera- wife on Average 
farm tor’s wife) farm 
—per cent of farms— 
Low (i-4 orc lees ii eeee sane pias 6 on setae s ane 63-2 40-0 30-1 33-6 
Medium’ (i+4422-0) (0 Da. Boba. As easee es 21-0 10-0 36-4 33-6 
Highs (over s0)) icant wate ene: rie chieeie erin nee 15-8 50-0 33-5 82-8 
Total, per Centr 2. eos eee tee 100-6 100-9 100-8 _ 
Total, NUMDED, ox Soe Wels Gala pede 19 id 173 202 








a Significant at the -05 level. 


The fact that no significant effect on labour efficiency can be attributed to the 
presence of farmers’ wives or female housekeepers, is probably the result of the 
type of farm work handled by the women in the study areas. 


The type of farm work and the proportion of women who habitually performed 
this work were found to be: care of poultry, 78 per cent; gardening, 72 per cent; 
cleaning of milk equipment, 69 per cent; milking, 61 per cent; keeping farm account 
books, 48 per cent; field work, 29 per cent; feeding livestock, 26 per cent. Nearly 
all of the women (94 per cent) performed one or more of these types of farm work. 
In addition 41 per cent of them carried water into the house. 


The women all lived on mixed farms such as may be found across this nation. 
Their share of farm work is merely hinted at by the data which have been presented. 
Much more important is the growing realization of the part Canadian farm women 
play as partners with their husbands in the total agricultural picture, in planning 
and working for satisfying and successful farm and family units. These units are 
literally the “grass roots” of Canadian life. 


TARIFFS AND THE FACTORS INVOLVED IN FORMULATING 
TARIFF POLICIES, WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE 
TO THE FRUIT INDUSTRY}! 


A. E. RICHARDS 


Canadian tariff policy is determined by the government. Since customs duties 
are a tax on the citizens of Canada and therefore a source of revenue, the main’ 
responsibility of rates of duty on imports rests with the Department of Finance. A 
number of Departments, including the Department of Agriculture, are concerned 
with foreign trade and therefore with the tariff but the Minister of Finance is 
regarded as the custodian of the Canadian customs tariff. He is the Minister who 
is most directly responsible for changes in this tariff. 


The Minister of Finance clearly stated the government’s policy on tariffs and 
trade in an address he made in Montreal on February 9, 1950. He said: 


Given the basic features of our economic structure and the heavy depen- 
dence on trade, I believe that the only appropriate policy for Canada with 
respect to tariffs and other trade barriers is to get them down to reasonable 
levels and keep them down, both here and abroad. I believe that the prosperity 
of Canada as well as other countries will be fostered, if by removing excessive 
trade barriers, countries will specialize in the production of the things they are 
good at and exchange-them for the goods that other countries produce more 
cheaply. For this reason we must encourage by every means at our disposal 
policies and practices which make possible the broadest exchange of goods. 





1 Prepared for the 65th Annual Convention of the British Columbia Fruit Growers’ 
Association, Penticton, B.C., January 20, 1954. 
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He reaffirmed the Canadian government’s trade policy in New York on November 
5, 1953 when he said: 
We are therefore strong advocates of moving as rapidly as possible to the 
highest practical levels of free and fair trade on a multilateral basis. 


Multilateral trade in its simplest terms means that a citizen of any country is 
free to sell anywhere in the world to the best advantage and he is free to buy in 
the cheapest market. Under such a system there is the minimum of government 
interference in the purchase and sale of goods. Tariffs are at a moderate level. 
There is a minimum of subsidization of exports and buyers can import freely without 
encountering restrictive quotas and licences. 

The Minister of Finance takes a broad view of things in the policy statement. 
He is not thinking of any group interest or a Canada isolated from the rest of the 
free world. He appears to be looking at the broad national interest and Canada’s 
relation with her trading partners. He believes that it would be in the interest of 
the Canadian people, and all people of the free world, to co-operate and work 
together to reduce trade restrictions and other economic barriers. 


When speaking in Montreal in September 1953 the Prime Minister made it clear 
that trade cannot be turned on and off like the water behind a tap to suit the con- 
venience of a particular moment or a particular group. 

After commenting on the valuable contribution the United States has made to 
a more balanced trade in the world he urged that North America should continue 
a policy where countries are encouraged to produce and sell the things which they 
can do best. In summing up his position the Prime Minister said: 

What I am trying to suggest is that the United States and Canada should 
maintain a strong bias towards freer trade in their commercial policies ... We 
Canadians ask for as free trade with the United States as can reasonably be 
achieved without upsetting yours or our economy ... We ask for no special 
favours that you would not grant to the rest of the free nations. 


The excerpts from the speeches of the Prime Minister and the Minister of Finance 
are pretty clear indications of the trade and tariff policies of the Canadian government. 

And how have these policies been implemented in practice? 

In 1935 Section 10 was written into the Customs Tariff. The section reads as 
follows: 

10. The Governor in Council may by Order in Council make such reductions 
ot duties on goods imported into Canada from any other country or countries 
as may be deemed reasonable by way of compensation for concessions granted 
DY salrye SUCH LCOLLULTy. OF, COUNTIES, 19355,.C.-26, S. 3. 


As part of a mutually advantageous bargain the Governor in Council is authorized 
to reduce the tariff; only Parliament may raise the customs duties. 

It is under the authority of Section 10 that officials representing the Canadian 
government have negotiated trade and tariff agreements since 1935 including the 
important postwar trade agreements under the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (GATT). 

Of those the 1947 Agreement, known as the Geneva Agreement, was negotiated 
by Canada and 22 other countries including the United States and the United Kingdom 
which are our most important trading partners. 

A second round of tariff and trade negotiations was held in Annecy, France, in 
1949 when 10 additional countries signed the GATT. 

A third round of negotiations was held in Torquay in the winter of 1950-51 
when six new countries, including Germany, subscribed to the agreement. 


The General Agreement consists of two essential parts: 


1. The general provisions and principles under which members to the 
agreement agree to carry out their commercial relations. It is a code of 
conduct in international trade. 


2. A schedule of the tariff concessions negotiated at the trade conferences. 
In the interest of expanding trade all countries represented at Geneva, Annecy 


and Torquay agreed to enter into negotiations to reduce existing tariffs and other 
barriers to trade. 
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It was agreed that any tariff concessions or benefits extended by any one 
member country to another would be extended to all members of the agreement. 
This is known as the most-favoured-nation treatment or the MFN rate of duty. 


Following this principle any tariff concession made by a member country to 
another is generalized so that all member countries get the lower rate. 


For example, the United States in tariff negotiations with Chile in 1947 reduced 
the U.S. import duty on onions from 24 cents per lb. to 12 cents per lb. Chile paid 
for that concession by a compensatory reduction in her tariff. Under the MFN 
principle the reduced rate of 13 cents per lb. was extended to Canada, you might 
say, free of charge. 

The U.S. negotiated the tariff on cabbage with the Netherlands. The U.S. 
import rate was reduced by 50 per cent from 14 cents per lb. to 2? cents per lb. 
Canada fell heir to this reduction in the U.S. duty without making any compensatory 
concession. 

In the case of turnips and rutabagas the U.S. negotiated this item in her tariff 
with Canada who has been traditionally the chief supplier of turnips to the United 
States. The U.S. reduced the duty by 50 per cent from 124 cents per 100 lb. to 64 
cents per 100 lb. Under the MFN principle the reduced rate of 64 cents was 
extended to all members of the agreement although in this case Canada paid for 
the concession by an offsetting reduction in some item or items in the Canadian 
tariff but not necessarily on the same product. 

It was agreed at Geneva that moderate tariffs were a legitimate form of pro- 
tection to producers and they were to be the only barrier to complete free trade 
between member countries. 


It was also agreed that customs duties would be subject to reduction or elimina- 
tion through tariff negotiations. 

Accordingly it was decided that, subject to negotiation, countries would be 
permitted to use tariff protection. All other forms of protection, including quotas 
and other trade restrictions, were as a general rule outlawed. Specific exceptions to 
meet specific difficulties were provided for. 

There are three important escape clauses in the General Agreement and the 
circumstances under which they can be used are frequently misunderstood. 

The No. 1 escape clause which can be used by a country in balance of payments 
difficulties due to depletion of foreign exchange reserves is in general use outside 
the dollar area. 

In Canada any citizen can walk into any bank and exchange dollars for any 
foreign currency in order to import merchandise from any country in the world. 
Canadian foreign exchange reserves are strong and the currency is fully convertible, 
therefore Canada is not entitled to resort to restrictions on trade and exchange 
under this escape clause. 

No. 2 escape clause permits a member of GATT to impose restrictions on imports 
of agricultural or fisheries products if it is carrying out a general governmental 
program to reduce production or marketing. For example, if the Federal govern- 
ment in order to deal with a burdensome surplus effectively reduced the production 
of potatoes through acreage control by say 30 per cent, it could reduce imports by 
the same percentage in relation to a representative period. This escape clause does 
not provide for a complete embargo. Its purpose is to make a crop reduction pro- 
gram workable. It is not intended to be used as a means of protection against 
reasonable competition. No country has used this escape clause to justify any 
restrictions which it may be maintaining. 


No. 3 escape clause permits a country in an emergency to withdraw or modify 
a concession or obligation under the Agreement. 


Three sets of conditions have to be fulfilled: 


(1) Imports must enter in such increased quantities as to cause serious injury 
to producers and the emergency situation must be the result of tariff con- 
cessions or obligations under the Agreement. 


(2) The withdrawal of the obligation must be for a limited period only. 
(3) There must be consultation with the Contracting Parties. 
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The United States is the only country which has taken any action under this 
clause. The U.S. action affected the trade of Czechoslovakia, Belgium and Turkey. 
These countries retaliated by taking compensatory action. In the case of Turkey 
the United States reduced its import duty on dried figs from 5 cents to 2% cents per 
lb. in 1949. In 1951 the U.S. took emergency action under this clause and re-imposed 
a duty of 43 cents per lb. 

It is sometimes suggested that the terms of the agreement restrict our freedom 
to act independently and quickly to protect our home producers against imports. 
It must be remembered however that by this international agreement our exports 
are accorded similar treatment and our rights are protected abroad. It is on this 
balance which is pretty much the application of the golden rule that an international 
agreement stands or falls. 

It was further agreed that the negotiated tariff concessions at Geneva, Annecy 
and Torquay would be set down in a schedule and that these scheduled rates of 
duty would not be changed for the life of the agreement. 

This is a commitment entered into by Canada and the other contracting parties 
and cannot be changed without nullifying or impairing the concessions. 

Of course if the Canadian Parliament decides that insufficient benefit is derived 
from the agreement Canada can withdraw from the agreement. However, most 
people apparently agree that the advantages of being in the agreement far outweigh 
the disadvantages of being outside. 

The schedule of all tariff concessions under GATT has been printed and distri- 
buted to all member countries. Anyone can purchase a copy from the United 
Nations at New York or its agencies. The Canadian agency is the Ryerson Press 
in Toronto. 

Schedule V in this volume contains the Canadian list of tariff concessions. The 
Canadian schedule includes about 1,000 items on which Canada made concessions 
in the customs duty. The items include everything from cabbages to typewriters 
and locomotives. 

In the five volumes of tariff schedules which contain the concessions made by 
each of the 34 countries in GATT there are approximately 58,000 items. Each item 
is identified by a number and a description of the product. The rate of duty is 
shown. . 

Fresh peaches are found under item No. 92(d) in the Canadian customs tariff. 
It is found under the same number in the international tariff schedule and reads 
as follows: 

92(d) Peaches; fresh: — 

) IV ECIES 4 2 ee kbhen ay cok atue tied CTO UN Cc dainat bteocels os ede 4 ct. 
LO TANL SCam swe ee ate rit ela stthedctoby tay the-agiti t-stel Bla aielis, ets 10 p.c. 

In the U.S. section of this international tariff schedule peaches are listed under 
item 745 as follows:— 

745 Peaches; Green, ripe or in brine 

If entered during the period from June 1 to 
NovembDemicUmINClusiVessINeaADy eV un ya.mcvie as +-ct, per. db: 
Gira tea eres erri ie tert hs oes te eo abate eee lt/e nea aoe ate 4ret.. perslb: 

This information indicates the efforts which were made to maintain stability in the 
rates of duty negotiated at Geneva, Annecy and Torquay. They are not only a part 
of the Canadian tariff, they are a part of an international tariff schedule. Canada 
and the 34 other countries entered into a contract through GATT not to increase the 
scheduled rates of duty on the 58,000 items of trade. In listing the rates in the 
schedule each country confirmed the principle that the tariff would be the only form 
of protection to producers. 

This was done because it was decided by the countries represented at Geneva 
that it was mutually advantageous to have stability in tariffs. 

As an exporting country it is in the Canadian interest to have stability in 
foreign tariffs. 

Canada’s most important tariff negotiations were of course with the United 
States because each is the other’s biggest trading partner. In fact over half of 
Canada’s total exports find a market in the United States and nearly three-quarters 
of her total imports come from the United States. 

In 1952 Canada bought goods from the United States valued at $2-9 billion 
and sold goods to the U.S. valued at $2-3 billion. This exchange resulted in a deficit 
in the balance of trade account with the U.S. of $600 million in the year. 
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Canadians hear a great deal about the uncertainty of the U.S. market and fear 
that they are becoming too dependent on that market for their exports. Canadian 
exports go to the market which returns the best price. While it is necessary to do 
everything that can be done to preserve old markets and find new ones it is doubtful 
whether any one would suggest that Canadian exports to the United States be 
deliberately cut. 

On the import side Canadians are free to purchase where they please. — The 
thing that cannot be overlooked is that Canadians choose to buy large quantities of 
U.S. goods. If foreign suppliers can supply, at competitive prices, the kind of goods 
which Canadians wish to buy they have great opportunities to expand their share of 
the Canadian market. 

When the 23 countries opened tariff and trade negotiations at Geneva in 
May 1947 it was agreed that they would start negotiating from rates of duty which 
existed in April 1, 1947. This was the base date for tariff negotiations. 

On April 1, 1947, the Canada tariff admitted potatoes free of duty except for six 
weeks in the year, June 15 to July 31, when a duty of 374 cents per cwt. was imposed 
on table potatoes. At Geneva this rate was bound against increase. 

On April 1, 1947 the United States full duty rate the year round was 75 cents per 
ewt. At that time they admitted an annual quota of one million bushels of table 
potatoes and 14 million bushels of certified seed potatoes at one-half the full duty 
or 374 cents per cwt. At Geneva the U.S. increased the quota at the reduced rate 
of duty on seed potatoes to 24 million bushels. 

It is difficult to explain the reasons for the disparity in the duty on potatoes. 
Historically Canada has admitted potatoes free of duty. They were free in 1906 and 
with some changes through the years they have remained practically free. 

' Traditionally the United States has had a relatively high tariff on potatoes. 

In spite of the disparity in tariffs Canada’s exports of potatoes to the United 
States have been in excess of our imports from that country. 

During the ten years 1944 to 1953 inclusive Canada exported a total of 49 million 
bushels (seed 30 and table stock 19 million) to the United States with an export 
value of $60 million. For the same period Canadian imports from the United States 
were 19 million bushels of potatoes with an import value of $31 million. Since 1950 
when price support on potatoes in the United States was lifted an approximate 
balance between exports and imports has been restored. In the three years 1951 
to 1953 total exports of potatoes to the United States amounted to nine million 
bushels valued at $14 million and imports in the same period totalled seven million 
bushels valued at $14 million. 

The United States is an important market for Canadian potato growers and 
efforts should be directed to gaining freer access to this market. 

At every meeting with the United States the Canadian negotiators pressed for 
better tariff treatment from the U.S. on potatoes. U.S. rates seem unreasonable 
when compared with Canadian rates. However, the U.S. think that some of the 
Canadian rates on fruits and vegetables are unreasonable in relation to their tariff. 
In the Canadian marketing season the level of protection for peach growers in 
Canada is three times as high as U.S. The Canadian rate on cherries is four times 
the U.S. rate, pears and plums double, and for strawberries our duty is three times 
the U.S. duty. The U.S. have accepted the principle of seasonal specific duties for 
fresh fruits and vegetables in the Canadian tariff but they think the disparity in the 
levels of protection in favour of Canada is still pretty wide in some cases. 

On April 1, 1947 the Canadian duty on fresh-apples was 40 cents per bushel 
compared with the United States duty of 15 cents per bushel. On that date Canadian 
apples had free entry into the U.K. market while U.S. apples paid a duty of about 
26 cents per bushel to the United Kingdom. 

At Geneva in 1947 Canada agreed to a reduction in the duty on apples from 
3 cents per lb. or 40 cents per bushel to 3 cents per Ib. or 37% cents per bushel. 

At Geneva in the tariff negotiations the United States reduced its import duty 
on apples from 15 cents to 124 cents per bushel. 

At Geneva in 1947 Canada and the United Kingdom agreed to relinquish the 
preference on apples and remove the tariff discrimination against U.S. and European 
apples. If and when the restrictions on the imports of apples into the United King- 
dom market are lifted, apples from all countries will enter the U.K. market free of 
duty between August 16 and April 15. 
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The United States placed a high value on a concession for apples and was pre- 
pared to pay handsomely to get it. The three way agreement on apples which 
emerged from Geneva seems to have been mutually advantageous. In the exchange 
Britain gained by obtaining important tariff reductions from the United States. 
Canada gained in the same way. The U.S. gained by prospects for widening the 
market for their apples. 

Apples contributed a good deal to the conclusion of a satisfactory overall agree- 
ment between Canada, the United States and the United Kingdom at Geneva. 

When Canada started trade negotiations at Torquay in September 1950 the 
Canadian import duty on fresh apples was ? cents per lb. or 374 cents per bushel. 
This was three times the United States duty of 124 cents per bushel. To the United 
States this disparity seemed unwarranted and from statements in the press the U.S. 
administration was under strong pressure from the U.S. apple industry to have the 
disparity in the protection entirely removed by a reduction in the Canadian duty or 
by more protection to U.S. growers. Without going into detail, it may be said that 
the negotiations on apples were prolonged and difficult. When trade negotiations 
ended at Torquay in April 1951 the Canadian duty stood at 2 cents per pound or 
18? cents per bushel in the main marketing season and the U.S. duty was bound 
against increase at 124 cents per bushel. 

Apple growers were disappointed with the loss of the British preference in the 
United Kingdom market. However it was realized even at Geneva in 1947 that due 
to the emerging U.K. balance of payments difficulties that market would not be open 
to Canadian apple growers for some years. For that reason it was more important 
than ever before to have as free access as possible to the U.S. market. To hold that 
position, it was necessary to make some concession on apples. 

Looking at all these considerations it is to be hoped and expected that the apple 
growers also regard these policy decisions as reasonable and justifiable. 

Okanagan apples should be able to meet competition anywhere in the world if 
markets are open on a freely competitive basis. Open markets and non-discrimi- 
natory treatment are among the principles and purposes behind trade negotiations 
under the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. It is felt that Canadian apple 
growers improved their competitive position in international trade when the British 
preference for apples was surrendered. The U.S. market has been kept open and 
Canadian producers have sold one to two million bushels there annually valued at 
$3 to $5 million. 

Some people have misgivings about the United States market due to the competi- 
tive nature of production in U.S. and Canada. 

It is true that Canada and the United States produce a number of the same 
farm products. But products of high quality sold at competitive prices will normally 
enter either market and any market. Trade figures show that Okanagan apples are 
moving to 30 or 40 of the states in the United States. British Columbia apples are 
an outstanding example of where quality and good merchandising can carry a 
product and its producers. 

Reference is frequently made to the lack of balance in the trade in fruits and 
vegetables between Canada and the United States. In 1952 Canada imported from 
the United States fruits and vegetables, and fruit and vegetable products valued at 
approximately $100 million. Canada exported to the United States in the same 
period approximately $20 million of fruits and vegetables. The ratio is about five to 
one in favour of the United States. 

All fruits are competitive but for the purpose of the comparison which follows, 
citrus fruit, grapes and canned and frozen fruits and vegetables have been eliminated. 
This elimination reduces the value of imports of fresh fruits and vegetables of a kind 
grown in Canada to about $50 million compared with our exports of $20 million. 

Canada imports fresh fruits and vegetables from the U.S. the year round. Even 
in their own marketing season Canadians continue to buy some fruits and vegetables 
imported from the United States. In fact in the last three years about 43 per cent 
of the total imports of competitive fresh fruits entered during the Canadian marketing 
season. About 30 per cent of directly competitive fresh vegetable imports entered 
Canada in her marketing season. 

A comparison of the balance of trade with the U.S. in directly competitive fresh 
fruits and vegetables in the Canadian marketing season indicates that trade is about 
equalized at $15 to $20 million annually each way. 
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The U.S. tariff negotiations were carried out under the authority of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act. Under this Act the President has the power to make reduc- 
tions of 50 per cent in the rates of duty which existed on January 1, 1945. 

Under GATT 79 items in the U.S. fruit and vegetable tariff of interest to Canada 
were negotiated with the United States. 

On 43, or over half of the items negotiated, the U.S. granted the full 50 per 
cent reduction. On 22 items out of the 79 there was a partial reduction and 14 
items were bound against increase in the rates of duty. 

The volume of most Canadian farm products exported to the United States is 
small in relation to United States production and has practically no influence on 
the market price in that country. That being the case the full value of reductions 
in the U.S. tariff is for the most part reflected in higher returns to Canadian 
exporters and producers. In the case of apples the 24 cents reduction in the USS. 
tariff means that the Canadian apple producer is getting 24 cents more out of the 
U.S. consumers’ dollar. In other words the 24 cents which before Geneva went into 
the U.S. treasury now returns to the pockets of Canadian apple growers. Two and 
one-half cents per box may seem rather insignificant but in ten years at the rate of 
shipments since 1947 it amounts to close to half a million dollars. It means more 
gain to the producer than that. It means the lifting of the level of the Canadian 
whole apple price structure closer to the American level. 

Canadians cannot escape the fact that for their surplus commodities the U.S. 
price level less the U.S. duty pretty well determines our price level. Therefore it 
is of great economic interest to Canadian producers to seek further reductions in 
the U.S. tariff. The Canadian trade negotiators are of course interested in obtaining 
tariff concessions in countries other than the United States in order to expand and 
diversify market outlets for Canadian farm products. The objective has always 
been, and continues to be, to open up new opportunities for trade. 

On the import side the Canadian trade delegation’s duty is to safeguard producers 
but at the same time to have regard for Canadian export interests, the interest of 
consumers and the national interest. 

If a trade negotiation between two countries is going to produce a mutually 
advantageous arrangement there must be concessions on both sides of the table. 
One country cannot expect reductions in the tariff of another country without giving 
compensatory or balancing reductions in its own customs duties. 

That is the situation which confronts the trade negotiator. He tries to get as 
much as he can and give as little as possible. But the representatives of the other 
country on the other side of the table have the same idea. In the end there must 
be compromise on both sides if there is going to be an agreement. 

Trade means an exchange, a give and take. If nations are going to export they 
must import. It is important that Canadian imports be high in order that other 
countries may earn dollars with which to pay for our exportable products. 

Foreign countries have placed restrictions on the importation of Canadian and 
United States goods, not because they do not want them but for the reason that the 
demand for these goods is greater than their supply of dollars. If the opportunities 
are provided for overseas countries to export more to North America and earn 
dollars, import restrictions would disappear and the market for Canadian and U.S. 
products would be widened greatly. 

Canada is dependent in a very vital way on the export market to absorb many 
products which are produced far in excess of Canadian requirements, to maintain 
reasonable prices for our products and to maintain employment. It is in the export 
market that Canada sells the bulk of her wheat, pulp and paper, base metals, fishery 
products and many agricultural products in addition to wheat. 


In fact about 25 per cent of Canada’s national production is exported. 

About 25 per cent of Canada’s agricultural production is exported and about 
25 per cent of our total exports are agricultural products. 

That being the case it is in the Canadian interest to seek new opportunities to 
expand exports in foreign markets through the lowering of tariffs and other barriers 
to trade. 

Now what of the future? 


The Contracting Parties to the General Agreement met in Geneva in September 
1953 to consider a renewal of the Agreement. 
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The Minister of Trade and Commerce, flew to Geneva to participate in the 
meeting. In his statement before the Contracting Parties he said: 

Our main task at this session is to ensure continued progress in the develop- 
ment of mutually advantageous trade among the nations of the world. I sincerely 
trust that we shall not be diverted from this task by other matters, which how- 
ever important they may be, are subsidiary to the main purpose. I would go 
further and express the hope that our deliberations will be inspired by a measure 
of that spirit of urgency and enthusiasm which gave birth to this great experiment 
in multilateral trading relationships. 

While we all know that the GATT is an imperfect document, that improve- 
ment is possible and we all hope that steps towards improvement will not be too 
long delayed, I am convinced that, without the General Agreement, the disloca- 
tions resulting from the Second World War would have been much more per- 
sistent. I believe that all those associated with bringing the General Agreement 
into being must feel a sense of satisfaction in the accomplishments to date. 


At this Geneva meeting the Contracting Parties agreed to a renewal of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade and a firm binding of tariff concessions 
previously negotiated for 18 months up to July 1, 1955. Arrangements were made 
for a comprehensive review of the General Agreement which has been tentatively 
scheduled to begin in October 1954. 


Many people believe that the progress which has been made under the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade overshadows all other developments in international 
trade in recent years. The General Agreement charts the present course of Cana- 
dian commercial policy and may be a guiding influence in our international trade 
relations for years to come. 


THE SHEEP ENTERPRISE IN NOVA SCOTIA 
G. C. RETSoN and V. A. HEIGHTON 


During 1952 the Economics Division conducted a study of sheep production in 
the Atlantic Provinces. A previous article! based on this study dealt with the reduc- 
tion in sheep numbers during the past 80 years and some of the major factors 
responsible for this decline. The following data, secured through a project in 
co-operation with the Nova Scotia Department of Agriculture and Marketing, provide 
information on returns from the sheep enterprise and the influence which various 
factors of management have on these returns. The sheep flocks studied in Nova 
Scotia were scattered throughout the province with the heaviest concentration in the 
Eastern Counties. The business year covered in the study was the 12-month period 
ending October 31, 1952. 

The main consideration in any farm enterprise is the financial return which it 
will provide to the operator. This necessitates an analysis of the receipts and 
expenses associated with the operation of the enterprise and the calculation of the 
pet return, 

Receipts included sales of sheep, lambs, and wool, and a credit for inventory 
increase and home-used wool or meat. Sale of lambs was the most important item, 
accounting for 69 per cent of the total receipts. 


Table 1.—Financial Summary of the Sheep Enterprise, 99 Flocks, Nova Scotia, 1952 














—- Per Farm Per Ewe 
—dollars— 
SAECO ROR oe Joa ade Mae RIS i antag SOR a, Oo A Oe oad het ee 472-42 15-91 
DOTTIE SS ie deel BE aes tp lalate BRR AEA cat ga Pa Rage = 0 eC aae tira is RR et Mi 238-86 8-04 
SEAT RELL EAS rel es a ie re ee ere ee ih ec eT Ae toh nis aca lee 6 233-56 7:87 
BTEC TAT VL OUT. ee sre oe Oe AG oe ts Eee ve dowe ee areas 170-40 5-70 


EE CIVOL LER (Ot. LOUIE tere oe at acs AW acl Mh ss sesh sec ncwlatteide 6.8% crane fon sens iPaig — 








1See “Decline of Sheep ‘Production in the Maritime Provinces” on pages 128-9 of the 
December 1953 issue of The Economic Annalist, 
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Table 2.—Relation of Number of Lambs per Ewe Raised to Market Age to Returns, 99 Sheep Flocks, 
Nova Scotia, 1952 








Number of Lambs Raised per Ewe Labour Labour 
| Flock Ewes per Returns Returns 
Range Average Flock per Ewe per Hour 
—number— —dollars— 
Dessthan7S..... ase sete re ter eee 0-6 ea 34-7 2-58 0-53 
0 > B= ISOC BA A ae ee oe ee on 0-9 45 31*2 8-60 1-51 
Moresthansd <0 eae fee ee, ee 1-3 27 22-2 14-41 2-00 
A ViGPS OG. uca: ee dita casiee 0-9 99 29-7 7:87 1-37 





Expenditures included a charge for purchased and home-grown feed consumed 
by the flock and the cost of fencing and pasture maintenance. The cost of dip, dust, 
pills and other cash outlay associated with production and marketing of the flock 
were included, as were non-cash items such as use of buildings and equipment and 
inventory decrease. Receipts less expenses averaged $7.87 per ewe. As no charge 
had been deducted for labour, this amount represented the return per ewe for time 
spent in caring for the flock. As labour averaged 5-7 hours per ewe, the farmer 
received a labour return of $1.37 per hour. 

But labour returns varied widely from farm to farm, reflecting differences in 
production practices and the operators’ over-all ability in the management of the 
enterprise. An analysis of this variation provides a basis for evaluating various 
factors of management and their influence on returns. 

Lambs per Ewe.—As the number of lambs per ewe, raised to market age, has a 
direct bearing on returns, this is often used as a measure of flock management. Data 
secured through the study indicated that higher returns were obtained from flocks 
which had a larger average number of lambs per ewe. 

One of the most frequent criticisms of sheep management concerns the tendency 
to minimize the amount of care and time spent on the flock. Sheep will get by with 
relatively little attention, and there is a tendency to let them fend for themselves. 
How much time and expense can be profitably devoted to the sheep flock is a ques- 
tion to which the study did not provide a specific answer; the data, however, indicated 
that increased attention to the flock was associated with a larger lamb crop and 
higher labour returns per ewe and per hour. 

Farmers raising most lambs per ewe fed the most concentrates, had higher 
charges for pasture, purchased more salt and mineral, and spent more for treatment 
of parasites than those with fewer lambs per ewe (Table 3). Farmers raising most 
lambs per ewe also spent much more time on their flocks. Returns per hour ranged 
from $0.53 for the group of farms with an average of 0:6 lamb per ewe to $2.00 for 
the group with an average of 1:3 lambs per ewe (Table 2). Sheep men were thus 
well compensated for the additional time and expense spent on their flocks. 

Management of the sheep flock includes a number of practices such as breeding, 
feeding and parasite control; these influence the size of the returns which may be 
secured from a sheep enterprise. 

As may be expected, lower mortality rates, a smaller number of barren ewes 
and a higher percentage of multiple births, were associated with a larger number of 
lambs raised per ewe. Better management was also reflected in higher prices received 
per lamb. 


Table 3.—Number of Lambs Raised per Ewe in Relation to Certain Input Factors, 99 Sheep 
Flocks, Nova Scotia, 1952 











Lambs Pasture Salt and Parasite Annual 
Raised Cost Concentrates Mineral Treatment |Labour Hours 
per Ewe per Ewe per Ewe per Ewe per Ewe per Ewe 
number dollars pounds —cents— hours 
Less than 0: 6..en onan tennant 1-15 24 rf 16 4-9 
0:81.40). cman endl bd fe ae 1-24 42 8 19 5- 
Moret banal: 0 suet wee 5 1-61 53 10 20 7>2 
ANOTAL&C am ecoek ies. OSs 1-29 39 8 18 ere 
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Table 4.—Influence of Number of Ewes and its Relation to Success in Management, 99 Sheep 
Flocks, Nova Scotia, 1952 








Number of Ewes Lambs Labour Pasture Labour 
Flocks Raised Hours Cost Returns 
Range Average per Ewe per Ewe per Ewe per Hour 
—number— hours —dollars— 

CVSS Aether] Dame nee ene ee 16-3 33 1-0 8-5 1-66 5 
AM ie iy i SRA ee hear ln ae 24-5 oo 0-9 6-9 1-52 1-32 
More than 20s \e et, Lo 48-1 oo 0-8 4-2 1-04 1-70 
Average tenn onysn 29-7 99 0-9 eye 1-29 ead 


Size of Flock.——A comment frequently made on the sheep enterprise in Nova 
Scotia is that flocks are, in many cases, too small for efficient production. The small 
flock contributes only a few dollars to farm revenue and often receives scant atten- 
tion. Because of difficulties in fencing, it may eventually be classed as a nuisance 
and done away with altogether. 


Flocks included in the study ranged from a low of nine to a high of 150 ewes 
per farm. Within this range there was some indication (as measured by lambs 
raised per ewe) that the management of some of the smaller flocks was better than 
that of the larger flocks. The larger flocks, however, were much more efficient in 
use of capital and labour and provided a higher return for time spent on the 
enterprise. 


An increase in the size of a flock usually results in lower costs of production 
per unit, and this is one of the main advantages of the large over the small sheep 
enterprise. This is well illustrated by the data in Table 5, which indicate that a 
marked reduction in labour and pasture costs per ewe was associated with an 
increase in the size of flocks. Larger flocks would probably also encourage more 
definite breeding programs; lack of these have handicapped sheep in their competition 
with other enterprises. 


Losses.—The 99 flocks lost a total of 232 sheep and 470 lambs during 1952. This 
represented a loss of eight per cent of the sheep flock and of 16 per cent of the lambs 
born during the year. 

There were serious losses to predatory animals on some farms but, on the 
average, these losses did not constitute a major factor in flock mortality. The 99 
flocks lost a total of 40 sheep and 53 lambs) or an average of about one sheep or 
lamb per flock to predatory animals. Sixty-five per cent of all lamb losses occurred 
at, or shortly after, birth. Losses to predatory animals were thus a minor factor 
when compared to losses more directly attributable to management. 


The average flock comprised about 30 ewes; about four of these ewes lost their 
lambs and about six were barren. These included ewe lambs which were usually 
allowed to run with the breeding flock. A total of about nine ewes or nearly one- 
third of the flock were thus kept for a crop of wool only. 





Table 5.—Losses of Sheep and Lambs, According to Causes, 99 Flocks, Nova Seotia, 1952 




















Cause Sheep Lambs 
number er cent number er cent 

TOU OUOLOIn. heres tee ee: Siw oe Uf ; 3 16 
er ANG ONCE eo chic aes wh a ee oe is 2 25 5 
Pee RTA Sir haat Spek «nc 35 15 28 6 
EGE ip oo Mn ie beens es ee eee ee a oe 38 17 30 vi 
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Breed.—Only one pure-bred flock was included in the study; the others were 
grade flocks with Oxford the predominant breed, followed by Shropshire and 
Cheviot. There was some variation among breeds, in the number of lambs born 


and raised per ewe. It must be added, though, that the size of the sample was — 


probably too small to reveal any existing differences among breeds. 


Farmers received an average price of $16.41 per lamb and 38 cents per pound 
of wool and, as previously indicated, net returns for time spent on the enterprise 
averaged $7.87 per ewe. Sheep men appeared to be ontimistic about the future and 
this optimism was evidenced by an increase of 32 per cent in the number of lambs 
carried over for breeding purposes. For an enterprise which has been characterized 
by a sharp decline over the past 80 years an increase in numbers is of real significance. 


Returns, at the 1952 level, were sufficient to check the decline in sheep numbers. 
With a current trend toward a lower level of farm prices it appears that maintenance 
of returns of the 1952 level will depend largely on the individual farm operator’s 
ability to cut production costs. 


But, can the individual farmer reduce his operation costs? The findings made 
during the study suggest an affirmative answer to this question. Differences in prices 
received for lambs and wool accounted for some of the variations in returns from 
flock to flock. The widest variations, however, were due mainly to differences in 
production costs. The experience of the more successful farmers indicates that 
competent and skilful management in the handling of a large flock usually succeeds 
in reducing costs, maintaining, and even increasing returns. 
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Farm Practices in the Weyburn Loam and Regina Heavy Clay Soils of Saskat- 
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Farm Management, University of Saskatchewan. Processed bul. Ottawa, Septem- 
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A study concerned primarily with those features of farm organization and farm 
practices which affect the productive capacity of the farms on the Regina heavy 
clay and on the Weyburn loam soils. 
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use, the farm practices and the relationship between farm practices and farm produc- 
tion on these two types of soils. 


An Economic Classification of Land and a Study of Farm Organization of the 
Biggar-Kerrobert-Unity Area, Saskatchewan, 1948. Zeman, J. Ottawa, October 1953. 
pp. ii + 20 + maps. 

This study is a continuation of the program of land classification initiated in 
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of Manitoba. Ottawa, November 1953. pp. 31. 

A study designed to provide information on land resources and land use problems 
in the Birtle-Shoal Lake area of Manitoba. The revort includes sections on : General 
Characteristics of the Area; Farm Organization; and Factors Affecting Farm Success. 


A Study of Changes in the Farm Business in the Athabaska Area of Northern 
Alberta, 1945-51. Elgaard, K. Ottawa. December 1953. pp. 34. 


As stated in the Introduction, “This study is an extension of a series of economic 
investigations dealing with land settlement problems in the woodland areas of 
Alberta”. It deals with the Changes in Farm Organization and the Financial 
Changes, i.e., changes in farm receipts, farm expenses and net worth, which have 
taken place on 37 farms in the Athabaska area from 1945 to 1951; it also includes 
An Economic Analysis of the Farm Business for the years 1944 and 1950. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Export Trade.—Canada’s domestic 
exports in March were a little higher than 
in March 1953 mainly because of an 
important gain in shipments to the 
United Kingdom. Exports to other Com- 
monwealth countries, the United States, 
Latin America and European countries 
were slightly lower but exports to other 
foreign countries were higher. Total ship- 
ments were well above those of February, 
in value. Successive advances recorded 
during the first quarter of the year in 
sales to the United Kingdom, the United 
States and Latin America outweighed 
declines to Europe and other foreign 
countries. 

Domestic exports to all countries in 
March were valued at $315-7 million 
compared with $307-8 million in March 
1953. This increase was the result of a 
larger volume of exports; prices averaged 
about three per cent lower. This small 
increase, however, was not enough to 
offset the large decline in January; the 
value of shipments to all countries in the 
first quarter of the year declined to $851 
million from $900-6 million in the first 
quarter of 1953. The volume and value 
of exports were 3:4 and 5:5 per cent 
lower respectively. 

Domestic exports to the United States 
declined from $202-4 million in March 
1953 to $200-8 million in March this year, 
and totals for the first quarter of the 
year from $564-3 million in 1953 to 
$526-5 million in 1954. Domestic exports 
to the United Kingdom rose from $38:-5 
million in March 1953 to $52-3 million 
in March 1954, and from $123-9 million 
in the first quarter of 1953 to $134-7 
million in the first quarter of 1954. Ex- 
ports to other Commonwealth countries 
declined from $16-5 million in March 
1953 to $13-4 million in March 1954 and 
from $55-8 million the first quarter of 
1953 to 37-3 million in the first quarter 
of 1954. 


Industrial Employment.—The  ad- 
vance index of industrial employment 
(1949=100) stood at 106°5 on March 1 
compared with 107-0 on February 1 
and 110-0 on March 1, 1953. The pay- 
rolls index was 147:5 compared with 
146-2 at the beginning of February and 
147-0 on March 1, 1953. 


Wages.—Average weekly wages in 
Canadian manufacturing industries rose 
from $56.58 at the beginning of March 
1953 to $57.69 at the beginning of March 
this year, 





Retail and Department Store Sales.— 
Retail sales in Canada in the first quarter 
of 1954 totalled $2,543 million or 1-2 
per cent less than the $2,574 million 
sales in the first quarter of 1953. Retail 
sales in March 1954, however, increased 
to $934-8 million from $931-5 million 
in 1953. The gain realized in March 
occurred only in three areas: Quebec, 0°5 
per cent; Manitoba, 4-9 per cent; and 
British Columbia, 14-9 per cent. The 
comparatively large increase in British 
Columbia was probably related to the 
announcement made by the Government 
of British Columbia that the provincial 
sales tax would be increased from three 
to five per cent from April 1. Declines 
in retail sales in March ranged from 0:1 
per cent in the Atlantic provinces to 
3o°l per cent in Ontario. 

Department store sales rose 7:9 per 
cent in April compared with April 1953. 
Sales were up 4:1 per cent in the Mari- 
time Provinces, 12-8 per cent in Quebec, 
11°6 per cent in Ontario, 5-9 per cent 
in Alberta and 10-8 per cent in British 
Columbia, but down 1°3 per cent in 
Manitoba and 7-6 per cent in Saskat- 
chewan. 

In the first quarter of 1954 depart- 
ment store sales increased to $209:2 
million from $207-5 million in the first 
quarter of 1953. 


Consumer Price Index.—The con- 
sumer price index registered a slight 
gain, rising from 115:°5 to 115-6 between 
March 1 and April 1, mainly because of 
advances in clothing, household operation 
and other commodities and_ services 
which outweighed declines in food prices. 
The food index moved down from 110-7 
to 110-4 and reflected declines in the 
prices of eggs, butter, beef, fresh pork, 
veal, fresh tomatoes, celery and potatoes; 
these declines were more important than 
the increases for coffee, tea, oranges, 
cured pork and shortening. 


Wholesale Prices.—Canada’s general 
wholesale price index continued to de- 
cle: irom 221207 a0 eMarch, 1053) sit 
dropped to 219-0 in February and 218:6 
in March 1954. This was the lowest point 
recorded since August 1950. 

Animal products experienced the 
most substantial. decline, the index for 
this group moving to 242-1 from 243:9 
in February, mostly as a result of lower 
prices of livestock, fresh meats, butter, 
cheese, eggs and hides. Cured meats was 
the only sub-group to show an advance. 
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Vegetable products declined from 
200-6 to 199-6; decreases in grains, vege- 


table oils, sugar, milled cereal foods, 
feeds, potatoes, onions and canned 
vegetables outweighed continued in- 


creases in coffee, cocoa, tea, rubber, foot- 
wear and fresh and canned fruits. 
Lower prices for domestic and imported 
raw wool and raw cotton caused a drop 
from 233-3 to 233-1 in the index for 
fibres, textiles and textile products. 


Farm Prices.—Canada’s farm price 
index of agricultural products followed 
an upward trend from November 1953 
to February 1954 but declined from 233-8 
for that month to 232-5 for March. This 
decline was the result of generally lower 
prices for livestock, dairy products, 
potatoes and poultry and eggs. 


The composite index of Canadian 
farm product prices at terminal markets 
receded from 208°8 to 206°7. Field 
products declined from 152-9 to 151-3 
mainly because of lower prices for east- 
ern potatoes and eastern grains. The 
animal products index also declined; it 
moved from 264-7 to 262-0 following 
lower quotations for livestock, eggs, 
eastern milk for cheese manufacture, and 
raw wool. 

Dairy Products and Margarine.— 

tocks of creamery butter rose from 27 
million to 42-4 million pounds but hold- 
ings of cheddar cheese declined from 
25-5 million to 22-3 million pounds from 
May 1, 1953 to May 1, 1954. Evaporated 
milk stocks dropped from 26:3 million to 
18:7 million pounds and stocks of skim 
milk powder from 12-1 million to 7-4 
million pounds. 

Production of creamery butter in- 
creased from 22-4 million pounds in 
April 1953 to 24 million pounds in April 
1954 and the total for the first four 
months of the year from 56:3 million to 
99:6 million pounds. Domestic disap- 
pearance rose from 22-2 million pounds 
in April last year to 23-6 million pounds 
in April this year and from 83-5 million 
pounds in the January-April period of 
1953 to 88-3 million pounds in the cor- 
responding period of 1954. 


The production of cheddar cheese 
totalled 4-4 million pounds in April 1954 
compared with 5-4 million pounds in 
April 1953 and 11 million pounds in the 
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first four months of 1954 compared with 
12 million pounds in the first four months 
of 1953. 


Production of process cheese in- 
creased from three million pounds in 
April 1953 to 3:8 million pounds in April 
1954 and the total for the first four 
months of the year from 14:6 million 
to 16-2 million pounds. Stocks in the 
hands of manufacturers rose from 1:5 
million pounds at the end of April 1953 
to 1-7 million pounds at the end of April 
1954. 

The output of ice cream totalled 
almost 2:1 million gallons in April 1954 
compared with slightly more than 2:1 
million gallons in April 1953 and 6:3 
million gallons for the first four months 
of 1954 compared with 6:4 million gal- 
lons in the first four months of 1953. The 
output of concentrated milk declined 
from 39-4 million pounds in April 1954 
to 39-1 million pounds in April 1953 but 
the January-April output rose from 101-7 
million pounds in 1953 to 107-5 million 
pounds in 1954. 

Margarine production increased from 
8-5 million pounds in April 1953 to 9:5 
million pounds in April this year and the 
total for the January-April period, from 
36:3 million pounds in 1953 to 38:2 
million pounds in 1954. Stocks held by 
manufacturers, wholesalers and other 
warehouses on May 1 rose from 3:1 
million pounds in 1953 to 3-5 million 
pounds in 1954. 

Wheat Stocks.—Stocks of Canadian 
wheat in store or in transit in North 
America on April 29 totalled 348-7 mil- 
lion bushels compared with 269-5 million 
bushels a year earlier. 

Stocks of Meat.—Cold storage hold- 
ings of meat at the beginning of May 
totalled 75-8 million pounds, only a little 
less than the 74-8 million total at the 
beginning of April but considerably less 
than the 122-8 million pounds held at 
the beginning of May 1953. This impor- 
tant decline was the result mainly of a 
drop from 92-1 million to 46-1 million 
pounds in the holdings of frozen meat. 
Stocks of fresh meat increased from 17:1 
million to 18-1 million pounds and those 
of cured meat declined from 13-6 million 
to 11-6 million pounds. 











Corrigendum.—On page 34 (line 15) of the April 1954 issue, the total quantity of 
wheat transferred to the 1953-54 pool should read 148-7 million instead of 127-3 


million bushels, 
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FINANCING FARMING IN CANADA! 
S. C. Hupson 


The problems pertaining to the supply of capital for agriculture are unique and 
therefore, justify special consideration and study. Unfortunately, one of the charac- 
teristics of the farm credit market is the scarcity of reliable statistical information 
to use as a basis for its description. Thus, some of the estimates made in attempting 
a description of this market may lack a valid statistical basis and be nothing more 
than personal opinions. ' 

Although the main topic of discussion in this article is the farm credit market, 
it seems appropriate to deal first with the subject in terms of capital requirements 
in agriculture and to indicate the part which credit plays in the supplying of farm 
capital. Capital requirements are commonly thought of in terms of individual firms 
both for farming and for other industries. Farms are small enterprises in contrast 
to firms in industry and this often causes many to lose the proper perspective of 
aggregate farm credit and capital requirements in relation to those in other segments 
of the economy. 


Capital Investment in Farms.—According to the 1951 Census, the aggregate 
capital investment in farms in Canada was $9-5 billion. Of this amount $5°5 billion 
was accounted for by land and buildings. Two billion dollars represented the invest- 
ment in machinery and equipment and $2 billion the value of the livestock. This 
capital which is provided from three sources, farm owner-operators, non-farming 
farm owners, and lenders, will be considered in two parts—capital invested in real 
estate and that invested in livestock and equipment. Considering first the sources 
of capital invested in farm real estate, it may be somewhat of a surprise to many 
that 25 per cent of the farm land in Canada is owned by individuals or corporations 
not actively engaged in farming but filling the role of landlords. As much of the 
rented land does not include buildings but includes some low-value government- 
owned pasture land, its value per acre would be somewhat lower than the value of 
the land owned by farm owner-operators. On the basis of a 25 per cent lower 
valuation for landlord-owned farms, it is estimated that landlords provide about $1 
billion of the total farm capital. In Eastern Canada this landlord capital comes almost 
entirely from farmers and other individuals. In the Prairie Provinces, however, 
information based on farm management surveys suggests that farmers and other 
individuals supply somewhat more than 50 per cent of the landlord capital as com- 
pared with 35 per cent from public funds and 10 per cent from corporations. 

On the basis of the known volume of farm mortgage loans held by government 
agencies and commercial mortgage lending institutions, it would seem reasonable to 
estimate the value of mortgages on farms at the end of 1952 at about $460 million.? 
Based on the Census valuation of $5-5 billion for land and buildings, the equity of 
farm operators in their farm real estate would, therefore, be about $4 billion or 73 
per cent of the total value of land and buildings. 

Of the $4 billion of operating capital invested in livestock and equipment, some 
$300 million is provided through bank loans. Taking into account the fact that many 
farmers still run a charge account with local dealers for feed, fertilizers, farm supplies 
and groceries, it is estimated that credit amounting to another $300 million may be 
provided through short-term loans from individuals, credit unions and other sources. 
On the basis of these estimates the farm operator would hold an equity in his live- 
stock and equipment amounting to $3-4 billion or 85 per cent. Farm owner-operators, 
therefore, provide about 80 per cent of their aggregate capital requirements. 





Sources of Farm Credit.—Farm credit is commonly classified according to the 
period of loans as long-term or mortgage credit—commonly five to 25 years; inter- 
mediate credit—one to five years, and short-term credit—three months to one year. 
The important sources of farm mortgage credit are government agencies, insurance, 
mortgage and loan corporations and individuals. On the basis of the Census and 
other surveys, it is estimated that for Canada as a whole nearly 50 per cent of the 








1 Based on a lecture in a series on “Institutions and Problems of the Capital Market in 
Canada,” given at the University of Toronto, on February 8, 1954. 

2For further information on farm mortgage credit see The Canadian Mortgage Market, by 
O. J. Firestone which is expected to be published shortly by the Toronto University Press. 
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farm mortgages are held by individuals, about 40 per cent by government institutions 
and ten per cent by corporate lenders. In the Prairie Provinces, however, corporate 
lenders are a much more important source of mortgage funds with the result that 
all three of the principal sources share more or less equally in the provision of 
mortgage funds in that area. 


Although it is possible to obtain reasonably accurate information on the farm 
mortgage credit extended under government sponsorship and by corporations, esti- 
mates of mortgages held by individuals must be based largely on the residual. At 
the end of 1952, mortgages held by the Canadian Farm Loan Board amounted to 
about $30 million. Mortgages or agreements of sale on full-time farms under the 
Veterans’ Land Act amounted to $90 million, almost half of which was in the form 
of conditional grants. Mortgages held by the Quebec Farm Credit Bureau on 
December 31, 1952, amounted to $60 million. There were also a number of other 
provincial and municipal agencies holding farm mortgages amounting to $20 million. 
Government farm mortgage agencies, therefore, had loans of about $200 million 
outstanding at the end of 1952. The farm mortgage holdings of mortgage and insur- 
ance companies and credit unions at the same date are estimated at $40 million. 
Individual mortgagees, many of whom are active or retired farmers, are estimated 
to hold farm mortgages to the value of about $200 million. 


As already mentioned, operational credit extended to Canadian farmers by the 
chartered banks during 1952 averaged about $300 million. Of this amount $123 
million were loaned under the Farm Improvement Loans Act, usually for a period 
of more than one year and constituted, therefore, a form of intermediate-term credit. 
Operational credit extended by individuals and other institutions including mer- 
chants, tradesmen, personal finance companies and credit unions, has been estimated 
at $300 million. The period of this type of credit varies according to the type of 
farming—from as little as 30 days for dairy farmers who receive their monthly 
milk cheque to as much as one to two years for cash crop and livestock farmers. 
It is not possible to make any breakdown based on the length of credit period; most 
of it would be extended for a term of less than one year and would, therefore, be 
classified as short-term. 


Some Historical Developments.—The First World War and its requirements of 
increased food supplies coincides with, and provided the real stimulus to, the agri- 
cultural development of the Prairie Provinces. Wheat acreage increased from ten 
million to 22 million acres during the war period. This rapid expansion in agricul- 
ture created a great demand for credit which was met mostly by mortgage, loan and 
insurance companies, often at exorbitant rates of interest. In an attempt to remedy 
this situation provincial farm credit agencies were established in several provinces 
and were supplemented by the setting up of the Canadian Farm Loan Board in 1929. 
All of the provincial agencies later ceased operations, but Quebec entered and Ontario 
re-entered the farm credit field within recent years. This period of capital expansion 
continued until 1930 when, as a result of the drastic drop in farm income caused by 
a combination of poor yields and low prices, farmers found themselves unable to 
meet the fixed mortgage interest charges. To forestall widespread foreclosures and 
dispossession of farmers, the governments of the three Prairie Provinces enacted 
moratoria and debt adjustment legislation and through voluntary and compulsory 
arrangements, the debts of many farmers were scaled down and in some cases 
interest payments were put on a crop share basis. Although the debt adjustment 
legislation wrote off large amounts of what would undoubtedly have been uncollect- 
able indebtedness, and avoided dispossessing thousands of farmers of their land, it 
has resulted in a very wary aititude on the part of corporate lenders to farm mortgage 
investment. There has been some corporate farm mortgage lending in Manitoba and 
Alberta during recent years; debt adjustment and farm security legislation remain 
in force in Saskatchewan but there has been no marked resumption of farm mortgage 
lending in that province. 


Just as a combination of poor crops and low prices during the 1930’s resulted 
in an accumulation of farm indebtedness, which included tax and interest arrears, 
good crops and favourable prices since 1940 have resulted in a liquidation of this 
indebtedness. Since 1937 the farm mortgage holdings of members of the Dominion 
Mortgage and Investments Association in the Prairie Provinces have fallen from 
nearly 57 thousand mortgages valued at $180 million to 12 thousand valued at $27 
million. This represented a reduction in value of 83 per cent for Manitoba, 88 per 
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cent for Saskatchewan and 78 per cent for Alberta. Most of the decrease occurred 
between 1937 and 1947. The smaller reductions in Alberta and Manitoba were not 
the result of poorer repayments by Alberta and Manitoba farmers but rather of the 
larger amount of new money loaned in those provinces. 

The movement of new capital into an industry is related to the economic situation 
within that industry as well as to the availability of capital goods. New investment 
in durable physical assets in agriculture decreased from $121 million in 1929 to $19-2 
million in 1932. Although the flow of new investments into agriculture had recovered 
substantially by 1937, there was a shortage of materials during the war period and 
it was not till 1945 that the $100 million mark was passed. As a result of expansion 
and cumulative replacement needs, new investment in agriculture during the past 
four years has been in excess of $400 million. 

Much of the new investment in agriculture and of the reduction in farm 
indebtedness has been from current earnings. However, there is also evidence of a 
substantial increase in the use of borrowed capital. The re-financing of farm invest- 
ment as a result of the transfer of farms to new owners has contributed to this 
increase. The partial withdrawal of corporate lenders from the farm mortgage field 
and some substitution of bank loans under the Farm Improvement Loans Act for 
the financing of machinery and other purchases through dealers, have altered the 
institutional pattern of farm credit. Individuals have continued to be the most 
important source of farm mortgage credit, but government agencies have become 
more important as sources of borrowed funds. Banks also supply a greater part of 
the short- and intermediate-term credit. | 


Government-Sponsored Farm Credit.—The increasing importance of govern- 
mental agencies as suppliers of farm credit warrants at least a brief description. 


The Canadian Farm Loan Board is a self-supporting Crown corporation estab- 
lished in 1929, after years of persistent demand, to administer a system of long- 
term mortgage credit for farmers. Loans may be made on first mortgages up to $10 
thousand or to $12 thousand if a second mortgage is taken. Before 1952 the maximum 
size of loan was $5 thousand on a first mortgage and $6 thousand with both a first 
and second mortgage. Repayment may be amortized over 10, 15, 20 or 25 years. The 
Board obtains its funds from the sale of bonds to the Minister of Finance and charges 
interest on its sales to cover the cost of funds and operating expenses. At present 
the Board pays 33 per cent for its funds and charges five per cent interest on first 
mortgage loans and 54 per cent on second mortgages. The Board has followed a 
conservative policy in its lending operations. Although its losses have been negli- 
gible, the total amount of its loans is less than seven per cent of the total volume of 
farm mortgages. 


The Veterans’ Land Act, which was passed in 1942, is part of the rehabilitation 
legislation for veterans, designed to assist them in settling on full-time farms or 
part-time small holdings. A substantial part of the cost of each establishment is 
borne by the Federal Government. The Act provides for the purchase, on behalf 
of a veteran, of real estate, livestock and equipment up to a total value of $6 
thousand. The veteran is required to pay in advance ten per cent of the cost of 
the real estate and to contract to repay two-thirds of the amount advanced with 
interest at 34 per cent amortized over a period of up to 25 years. Of the $6 thousand 
that may be paid on behalf of the veteran under this legislation, $1,200 may be 
used for the purchase of chattels; these become the property of the veteran at the 
end of ten years. As at March 31, 1953, credit totalling $205 million had been 
extended to veterans; of this, $88 million was in the form of conditional grants. 
Credit extended on full-time farms amounted to $96 million, of which $54 million 
were conditional grants. 

The Farm Improvement Loans Act, which came into force in 1945, provides 
chartered banks with a guarantee against loss up to ten per cent of the aggregate 
principal amount of loans made by each bank. Loans made may be for periods up 
to ten years depending on the amount borrowed and the purpose for which the loan 
is obtained. The maximum loan to one borrower ‘which may be outstanding at any 
one time is $3 thousand. Interest is payable at the rate of five per cent, simple 
interest. About 90 per cent of the loans made under the Act have been used for 
the purchase of farm implements. Other important purposes for which loans may 
be made include construction, repair or alteration of buildings, purchase of livestock, 
improvement or development of the farm, installation of equipment such as a farm 
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electric system, and construction of fencing or drainage. Most of the loans made 
under the Act have been for a period exceeding one year and, therefore, may be 
considered as intermediate-term credit. Up to the end of 1952 a total of 331,940 
loans, amounting to over $353 million had been made. The Farm Improvement 
Loans Act represents the most progressive step which has been taken in the past 20 
years to adapt commercial credit to the needs of agriculture. 


The Quebec Farm Credit Bureau, established under the authority of the Quebec 
Farm Credit Act of 1936, marked the entry of a provincial government into the farm 
mortgage field after the establishment of the Canadian Farm Loan Board. Before 
this Act was passed the Quebec Government subsidized interest payments on Cana- 
dian Farm Loan Board loans held by farmers within this province to bring the cost 
of interest down to three per cent. This policy was continued until 1951. Loans 
granted by the Quebec Farm Credit Bureau are personal mortgage loans. The 
character of the applicant, his civilian status and his farming ability and experience 
are given a rating equal to that of the security offered. First mortgage loans are 
made up to 65 per cent of the value of land and buildings. In cases where a farm 
is purchased by a young man starting farming as an owner-operator or where debts 
are consolidated by mutual agreement between debtors and creditors, the loan may 
represent up to 75 per cent of the value of the land and buildings. The maximum 
loan is $6 thousand. Loans mature after 394 years and bear interest at the rate of 

4 per cent. Part or all of the original loan may be repaid at any time. 


The Junior Farmers’ Establishment Loan Act was passed by the Ontario Govern- 
ment in 1952. Under this Act loans may be made to residents of Ontario between 
the ages of 21 and 35 years who have had a minimum of three years’ experience in 
farming and have displayed the ability and capacity necessary to operate a farm. 
The maximum amount of loans is 80 per cent of the value of the property offered 
as security or $15 thousand. Loans may be repaid on an amortization basis up to 
20 years with interest at four per cent; on loans over 20 years and up to 25 years, 
44 per cent interest is charged. 


Characteristics of Farming in Relation to Credit Requirements.—Credit require- 
ments in farming are considerably different from those in other industries. Why do 
these differences exist and why does farming require credit machinery different 
from that of other industries. To answer this question it is necessary to examine 
some of the characteristics of farming and understand them before considering how 
credit institutions may be adapted to the needs of farmer borrowers. 


Farms, for the most part, are small business units. Of the 623 thousand farms 
reported in the Census, 77 per cent had sales of farm products in 1950 averaging 
less than $2,500 per farm. The remaining 23 per cent of these rural holdings 
accounted for over 63 per cent of the value of farm products reaching the market. 
We may regard this last group of farms as commercial units whereas the first and 
larger group might be considered small-scale or semi-commercial farms. The pro- 
vision of credit on a commercial basis to these small units presents a difficult 
problem because of the lack, in many cases, of any margin of returns over farm 
operating and living expenses, to service debts. Even farms in the commercial 
group often experience difficulty in obtaining a sympathetic consideration of their 
individual credit requirements. 


Farming is organized on a family basis and is carried on by individual farm 
operators. Farm businesses are not incorporated and, therefore, a particular business 
unit may die with the owner-operator. This usually means a refinancing of the 
farm business with each generation so that farms must go through recurring periods 
of indebtedness during which less than the optimum amount of capital for the 
efficient operation of the farm is available. 


Farming is a “biological” industry; these processes of nature are of fixed dura- 
tion. In the growing of cash crops capital inputs are required in the preparation of 
the seed bed one year in advance in the case of annual crops, two to three years in 
the case of biennials or perennials, and even ten years for orchards. In the livestock 
industry the production process may extend over periods of from eight months for 
poultry to three to four years for beef cattle. Before the passing of the Farm 
Improvement Loans Act, banks customarily made loans to farmers for a period of 
three months, after which time renewal or payment was necessary. 
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One of the characteristics of farming which greatly influences credit require- 
ments is the instability of income. This instability arises out of variability of yield 
and price. Some areas in Western Canada, for example, have yields which vary as 
much as 80 per cent from year to year. Agricultural prices also are subject to 
greater variations than prices of other commodities. A particularly devastating 
situation occurs when low yields are accompanied by adverse price relationships. 
This situation occurred during the 1930’s and gave rise to credit moratoria and 
compulsory debt adjustments. 


Another feature of farming which is important in relation to credit is the diffi- 
culty in estimating the probable farm income. More information, in the form of 
soil maps, land classification maps and farm management studies is becoming avail- 
able but the correlation of these data and their application to the situation on 
individual farms presents great difficulties to credit institutions. The cost of making 
such appraisals on widely scattered individual farm units is also high and places the 
farmer at a great disadvantage compared with urban businesses of similar size. 


Great increases have occurred in farm capital requirements in recent years. 
Higher prices have contributed to this increase, but the basic cause is the rise in 
the size of farm units and greater mechanization. Livestock and machinery now 
account for about 40 per cent of the total capital investment on farms compared 
with about 25 per cent twenty years ago. The capital investment per farm unit has 
more than doubled during this period. It is, therefore, very difficult for a young 
man to become established on an economic farm unit. 


Farmers cannot decrease their production on the basis of the market demand 
for their product in the same way as industrial concerns. The land must be managed 
properly or it will deteriorate, and producing herds which require years of careful 
selection cannot be liquidated at will. In periods of falling prices there is a tendency 
for farmers to attempt to maintain their income by increasing production. 


It should be evident, therefore, that because of the peculiarities of agriculture, 
the terms and conditions of loans to farmers must have a greater degree of flexibility 
than is usually provided by commercial credit agencies. 


Some Theoretical and Practical Considerations in the Provision of Capital in 
Farming.—The lack of adequate capital is one of the main factors limiting the 
increase in efficiency of farm operations. Theoretically, in order to maximize returns 
additional units of capital should be applied in the operation of a farm business until 
the returns just pay the cost of the added capital. The marginal productivity of 
capital in commercial agriculture has been estimated at about ten per cent. With 
an interest rate of about six per cent much capital can profitably be applied in 
agriculture. 


There are a number of reasons why capital is not used to the fullest extent 
in farming: Pe 

1. Farmers often are not fully aware of the possibilities for increased returns 
through the use of additional capital. 

2. Farmers tend to think of borrowed funds as indebtedness and a stigma is 
attached to “production debts” as well as to “consumption debts’. 

3. There is an aversion on the part of the farmer to assuming risks. Farmers 
tend to avoid the accumulation of debts in the fear of inability to meet obligations. 

4, Many farmers lack adequate collateral. This is especially true in the case of 
young men who hope to become established farmers. 

5. Capital rationing is often exercised on the part of the lender. Lenders avoid 
taking a chance on investing money in an unstable industry like agriculture when 
other alternatives are available. This tendency is aggravated by lack of familiarity 
with farming on the part of officials of lending institutions. 

6. The terms of credit are often not adapted to the nature of the loan. The 
period of loans may not fit the length of time required for the production of crops 
or livestock. Often, too, the time when repayment is required does not coincide 
with the time of sale of the product. 

These are some of the main reasons why it is difficult to make a full and 
efficient use of capital in agriculture. Nevertheless, these difficulties are not insur- 
mountable and some suggestions may be made concerning possible improvements 
in the provision of capital in farming: 
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1. Consideration should be given to the need for a more flexible instrument than 
the mortgage in providing credit to agriculture. In order to meet fully the high 
variability of income in farming, it may be necessary that funds from other parts 
of the economy should participate as equity capital rather than debt capital. Think- 
ing particularly in terms of the Prairie Provinces and the use of a crop repayment 
plan, the outside investor would then share in both returns and losses. 

2. Education of the borrower should be directed towards improvement of the 
credit worthiness of his farm business and lenders should be better informed about 
the problems of credit in farming. 

3. The terms of loans should be better adapted to the specific needs of the 
individual farmer. 

4, Improvement is required in the economic appraisal of farms as security for 
a loan. Greater weight might well be given to the personal qualities of the applicant. 

5. Farm management supervision of borrowers might be considered as a means 
of decreasing the risk of loans. 

6. The problem of lack of collateral on the part of many would-be farmer 
borrowers might be met through increased corporate ownership of farms which 
might be made available to farmers under a rental purchase agreement. 


The accumulation and use of capital in farming have resulted in notable 
advances in agricultural efficiency during the war and postwar years. Although 
most of this capital has been provided by farmers themselves, considerable amounts 
have come from outside the industry. Increased amounts of capital still have an 
important role in the further development of the industry. Because of much higher 
capital requirements per farm now and in the future than formerly, credit institu- 
tions have a potentially bigger role to assume in that development than in the past. 
That development will take place most satisfactorily if farmers understand the role 
of capital in their business and if institutions adapt their farm credit machinery 
to the unique requirements of agriculture. 


CROP-LABOUR REQUIREMENTS IN THE SOUTH CENTRAL 
RED RIVER VALLEY OF MANITOBA! 


J. G. MACKENZIE 


One of the major problems in farm organization is the study of methods and 
practices which will result in a high output from the use of available labour resources. 
The farmer, however, cannot go very far without knowledge of the amount of 
labour required by each of his different enterprises. 


In order to provide some useful information on this subject the Economics 
Division in 1952 made a study of crop-labour requirements in the south-central 
Red River Valley of Manitoba. This article will deal specifically with labour 
requirements for field crops grown in the Morris and Rhineland municipalities. 


Information on labour requirements was obtained from 143 randomly selected 
farms. These data are expressed in terms of man-hours and represent the time spent 
on the production of crops. 


(phe total man-hours required per acre for each crop depended primarily on 
‘the cultural practices followed and whether the crop was grown on summerfallow 
‘or on land which had been cropped the previous year. The seasonal distribution of 
jJabour requirements for the seven most important field crops grown in the area is 


summarized in Table 1. 


Grain Crops.—Wheat, oats, barley and flax were the most important grain crops 
in the area and similar cultural practices were employed in the production of each of 
these crops. However, 45 per cent of the wheat but only one per cent of the oats, 
four per cent of the barley and three per cent of the flax were grown on summer- 
fallow. So, for pre-seeding operations wheat required fewer man-hours per acre 








1 This article presents part of the results of a crop-labour study which was conducted by 
the Economics Division, Canada Dept. of Agriculture in 1952. For a full description of mechani- 
zation, labour and land use see ‘‘Farm Mechanization and Labour in the South-Central Red 
River Valley of Manitoba” in The Economic Annalist, Vol. XXIII, No. 6. 1953. pp. 138-142. 
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than the other grain crops. Oats and barley each required the same amount of 
time and flax the most time for spring tillage operations. Flax was generally sown 
after oats and barley and required more cultivating and drag-harrowing for weed 
eradication. 


Stubble land used for a second crop was usually plowed or one-wayed the 
previous fall and then cultivated or disked in the spring. Most of this land was 
drag-harrowed once or twice before seeding. Thirty per cent of the land was also 
disc-harrowed in the spring. When grain crops were grown on summerfallow spring 
operations consisted in Suny ae once and passing over with the drag-harrow 
once or twice. 


Seeding operations Eaauat ed the same amount of time for each of the grain 
crops. The small farms generally used the grain drill for sowing grain but many 
of the large farms used the disker for part of this operation. Reseeding was required 
on two per cenit of the wheat and oat land, nine per cent of the barley land and 
eight per cent of the flax land. 


All grain crops required the same amount of time for post-seeding operations; 
the seeded land was drag-harrowed once or twice. Packing was done on two per 
cent of the wheat land, five per cent of the oat, six per cent of the barley and seven 
per cent of the flax land. Corresponding figures for spraying were 23, 30, 34 and 37 
per cent respectively. 


Table 1.—Seasonal Distribution of Labour Requirements per Acre for Specified Field 
Crops and Summerfallow, 143 Farms, Morris and Rhineland Municipalities, 1952 
































Season Wheat | Oats | Barley| Flax eee ae : Corn ae, 
—man-hours per acre— 
IPTeViGUS ial lokee ment. teen ee 0-34 0-61 0-60 0-60 0-34 0-62 0-66 b 
Spring (pre-seeding)............. 0-32 0-56 0-54 0-84 1-18 0-63 OQ Ther} seek cae « 
BOC i es yee at a, 0-29 0-32 0-30 0-34 1-05 0-46 Ty Og EO eee 
Ger SOCd INOte ce teak tac aie.. 0-22 0-25 0-23 0-20 | 26-97 1-68 DOTS ce entre 
Harvest +. heer ee ee ee 1-15 1-58 1-16 1-15 17250 1-56 AO SMA. a4 ee rg 
Miscellancous®. .... cay... @ Reo 0-85 0-85 0-85 0-85 0-85 0-85 OF S8dsti wee JE. 
TOCA Co ne ee ee 3:17 4-19 3-68 3:98 | 47-89 5-89 | 10-64 2-48 








a Work on stubble land only. 
b Man-hours per acre for summerfallow not estimated by season. 
¢ Includes seed preparation and machinery repair. 


The common method of harvesting grain was to swath and combine. Grain 
was hauled from the combine either direct to commercial elevators or to farm 
storage bins. Oats required considerably more time for harvesting than the other 
grain crops; because some were to be used for fodder, ten per cent of the crop was 
cut with a binder and then either stacked or chopped. Oats were threshed on two 
farms. 





Sugar Beets.—Sixty-seven per cent of the acreage sown to beets in 1952 was on 
summerfallow and the remainder on land which had been cropped the previous year. 
To prepare the stubble land for seeding the common practice was to plow or one-way 
and follow with the cultivator or drag-harrow during the previous fall. In the 
spring before seeding, all beet land was cultivated once or twice and drag-harrowed 
three or four times. Packing before seeding was done on 40 per cent of the land. 
The weather was dry at seeding time and germination was unsatisfactory. Con- 
sequently most of the beet acreage was reseeded once and some fields were reseeded 
twice. 


Post-seeding operations included drag-harrowing, packing, cultivating, weeding 
and thinning, and spraying. Only a few operators reported using the drag-harrow 
or packer after seeding. Forty per cent of the beet land was sprayed. All beet land 
was row-cultivated about three times during the summer. Weeding and thinning, 
the main operation during this period, required 25-55 man-hours per acre. Most of 
this was hand labour done by elderly men, women and teen-age children hired on a 
contract or a “per acre” basis. 
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Several methods were used to harvest sugar beets. The beet harvester, which 
tops, lifts and loads in one operation, was used on 58 per cent of the total acreage. 
On 42 per cent of the acreage beets were lifted with a beet lifter; 17 per cent of 
these beets were topped with a beet topper and 25 per cent by hand. Topping by 
hand accounted for most of the labour, that is, one-third of the time spent on 
harvesting. Hauling beets to loading stations required one-quarter of the total time. 


Sunflowers.—The same general cultural practices were used in the production 
of sunflowers as for grain crops. Forty-three per cent of the total sunflower acreage 
was plowed and 54 per cent was disked in the fall, and 55 per cent was disked in 
the spring. The disk-harrow was used on eight per cent of the total acreage. Most 
of the land was cultivated once and all of it was drag-harrowed once or twice 
before it was sown. 

Germination was unsatisfactory and 14 per cent of the sunflower acreage had to 
be reseeded. In post-seeding operations the total acreage was drag-harrowed once 
and 20 per cent was drag harrowed twice. Ninety per cent of the sunflowers were 
cultivated with a row cultivator. Although only seven per cent of the acreage was 
hand-weeded the time required for this operation averaged 1:05 man-hours per 
acre for the total acreage. 

Sunflowers are harvested with the self-propelled grain combine. For this 
operation the conventional combine reel is replaced with a short, solid three-armed 
reel and long narrow pans are attached to the cutting bar. With these modifications 
the combine acts as a stripper and only the sunflower heads are passed into the 
feeding auger. 








Corn.—Fifty-eight per cent of the corn acreage was plowed in the fall and 
five per cent in the spring; four per cent was one-wayed or disked in the fall and 
11 per cent was one-wayed or disked in the spring. Forty-two per cent was culti- 
vated and 18 per cent was drag-harrowed in the spring before seeding. 


The grain drill was used to seed sixty per cent of the corn and the corn drill 
for 40 per cent. Following the seeding operation most of the acreage was drag- 
harrowed twice. During the early growing season the corn crop was row-cultivated 
two to three times. Hand-weeding was done on 60 per cent of the land and required 
an average of 2:01 man-hours per acre for the total acreage. 


A mechanical picker was used to harvest 76 per cent of the corn crop, 22 per 
cent was cut with a binder for fodder, and two per cent was swathed and baled. 
Before cutting, ten per cent of the corn had been picked by hand. All of the picked 
corn was shelled with a corn sheller. 


Summerfallow.—The initial operation for fallow land was to plow, one-way 
or disk in the fall. In the early part of the following summer this land was plowed, 
one-wayed or disked again. During the summer all fallow land was cultivated three 
times and drag-harrowed twice. Implements such as the disc-harrow, the spring- 
tooth harrow and the rod-weeder were also used to a considerable extent on some 
farms. 


Factors Affecting Crop-Labour Requirements.—Many factors determine the 
labour requirements in crop production. Of these, the physical features of the soil 
and climatic conditions are beyond the control of the operator. Others, however, 
are associated with the management of the farm and are either partly or completely 
within the operator’s control. 


One of the most important of these management factors is size of farm. For 
example, in the production of wheat, oats, barley and flax, on the farms included 
in the study, there was a decrease in man-hours per acre as size of farm increased 
(group average in Table 2). 


The small farms spent more time per acre than the large farms on such tasks 
as cleaning and handling seed, and machinery servicing and repair. It was only on 
the large farms that individual members of the labour force were able to devote all 
or most of their time to one particular job, a situation which made it possible to 
derive some of the advantages of labour specialization. This resulted in fewer inter- 
ruptions in field work and a fuller use of the machines. The large farms were also 
in a better position to adopt and make good use of labour-saving innovations in the 
production of crops. 
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The size of field is another factor determining crop-labour requirements. The 
smaller the field the greater the amount of time that has to be spent on turning 
and moving from one field to another. Fields averaged 35 acres in size for all farms 
in the study area and ranged from an average of 15 acres per field on farms with 
less than 121 acres of cropland to 59 acres per field on farms with 400 or more acres 
of cropland. A classification of fields into size groups indicated that for farms with 
121 acres or more of cropland an increase in the size of fields was usually associated 
with a decrease in the number of man-hours of work per acre (Table 2). 

On farms with less than 121 acres of cropland, however, there was no relation 
between size of field and labour requirements for oats, barley or flax. On many of 
the small farms the operator did not have a complete machinery complement and 
hired a large part of the field work done by a neighbour. Custom-work machines 
were usually large and had a greater capacity than those commonly found on the 
small farms. So, on several of the farms in this size-group the number of man- 
hours required per acre was low. On the other hand, on farms with more than 
121 acres of cropland most of the work on crops was done with machines owned by 
the operator. 


Table 2._Labour Requirements per Acre for Specified Field Crops According to Cropland 
per Farm and Size of Field, 143 Farms, Morris and Rhineland Municipalities, 1952 

















Crop 
Cropland per Farm and Size of Field 
Wheat | Oats | Barley | Flax 
—man-hours per acre— 
Farms with 50-126 acres— 
Field Size: 
TOVACKES Ot UNG BEM cy: ks ie white woken ee 4-56 5-46 4.92 5-38 
1410 acreste meer ae. lk tei sc ener 4-50 7:05 5-55 6-48 
PU ACE DS alt LION Chay meas. b(t Sewers cine tava 3-44 5-49 5-06 6-33 
Group average.................. 4-27 6-63 5-19 5-68 
Farms with 121-400 acres— 
Field size: 
To Acree UNGEL es. ohio. so ce ee 4-67 5-4 bold 4-78 
DO OOLAGLESS ot SO eo eI OES Cars eon Oe 3-39 4-64 4.62 4-19 
DU ACTesEAnG OVGlaaiee « « «Gee oy aovsnex Oe 3:51 3:79 3-22 38°25 
Group average................. 3-68 4-97 4.25 4-39 
Farms with 401 acres and over— 
Field size: 
MIACTOS ANU UNUCIIN, . oo... - ce «das cee 3-03 3-20 3-15 3-36 
JUDAS NOV OUTED)” tle ROMA seo ARONA Re Ea Sai 2-89 3°31 3-32 2-95 
CORACKES andl ovieiwee: Hee | ae shi. eee 2-73 2-50 2-64 3:10 
Group average................. 2:86 3-09 3-03 3:27 








The size of pull-type machinery is limited by the power of the tractor. There- 
fore, the size of the tractor may be indicative of the size of pull-type machines when 
the entire machinery complement is considered in an analysis of labour requirements 
in crop production. When the farms were grouped according to size of tractor 
within each farm size-group it was noted that larger tractors enabled farmers to 
make a significant reduction in the number of man-hours of work per acre (Table 3). 

Associated with size of tractor is the kind of tractor-drawn machine used. 
Although one-ways and disks may be bought in various sizes these are heavy draft 
machines that require fairly large tractors and so are designed primarily for use 
on large farms. On many small farms the tractor power was inadequate to pull a 
one-way or a disk, and a plow had to be used in place of the other surface tillage 
machines. 


Only 6-foot pull-type combines were found on farms with less than 121 acres 
of cropland. On farms having from 121 to 400 acres the 6- and 8-foot pull-type and 
10- and 12-foot self-propelled combines were used. The 12- and 14-foot self- 
propelled combines were the common size and type on farms with more than 400 
acres of cropland. 
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Table 3.—Labour Requirements per Acre for Specified Field Crops according to Cropland per 
Farm and Size of Tractor, 143 Farms, Morris and Rhineland Municipalities, 1952 








Crop 
Cropland per Farm and Size of Tractor 
Wheat | Oats | Barley | Flax 
—man-hours per acre— 


Farms with 50-120 acres— 





2 plow tractor and smaller............... 5-19 6-82 5-56 6-06 

2-3 plow tractor and larger............... 3°52 5-17 4-95 5-34 
Farms with 121-400 acres— 

2-3 plow tractor and smaller............. 3-93 5-50 4-66 4-58 

Siplow tractor and “larger s 2)... iss. sce 3°47 4-49 3-88 4-19 
Farms with 401 acres and over— 

3 plow tractor and smaller............... 2-65 3°34 3-40 3-66 

3-4 plow tractor and larger............... 2-91 3°02 2-97 3-18 


In attempting to determine the type of farm organization which will reduce 
labour requirements to a minimum the farm operator is confronted with many 
problems. Farming has to compete with other industries for the use of labour and 
it is thus necessary for the farmer to search for continuous improvement in his farm 
organization and to increase his skill in planning farm operations in order to main- 
tain a high degree of efficiency in the use of labour resources. An analysis of the 
data obtained through this study indicates that it is possible to increase labour 
efficiency on many of the smaller farms. This could be achieved, in part, by the use 
of larger machines and by enlarging the size of the fields. In many cases the 
working capacity of the entire machinery complement could be increased by the use 
of a new or more powerful tractor. The co-operative use of larger, more expensive 
machines deserves serious consideration. The layout of many farms is not particu- 
larly well adapted to the efficient use of machinery. If the layout could be 
re-arranged so that the small fields were incorporated with adjoining fields, it 
would increase the working capacity of the machines and decrease labour require- 
ments per acre. 


LABOUR REQUIREMENTS FOR DAIRY BARN CHORES 
J. M. FITZPATRICK 


Each year over 30 million hours of labour are needed to do dairy chores on 
Ontario farms. Most of this work is of a routine nature, being done twice a day, 
every day. Variations in chore time on dairy farms are wide and opportunities for 
improvement are great. To assist farmers interested in reducing the time spent on 
these chores a study! was made to provide a guide for the measurement of dairy 
labour efficiency and a description of what some farmers have done to reduce time 
and travel in dairy chores. 


This article will describe some of the results of that study and illustrate how 
work simplification techniques that have been used with success in industry may 
be applied to the simplification of dairy chores. 


Some farmers have improved their work methods to a much greater extent 
than their neighbours or other farmers. Evidence of these improvements was 
obtained from a study of dairy labour requirements on 1,086 Ontario Dairy Herd 
Improvement Farms. Some of the dairymen on those farms cared for their herds 
in less than 100 hours per cow per year whereas others required twice that amount 
of labour. Two important factors affecting labour efficiency were herd size and 
production per cow (Figure 1). Other, and equally important, factors were the 
causes of the wide variations in efficiency within each size-of-herd group. Some 


1 This study was conducted jointly by the Farm Economics Branch of the Ontario Dept. of 
Agriculture and the Economics Division of the Canada Dept. of Agriculture. 
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farmers, within each group, did not follow any definite plan in doing their work 
whereas others observed their own routine, studied alternative methods of improving 
their work program and made decisions which led to increased efficiency in the use 
of their labour resources. 


Man hours per 
cow per year 


160 








{50 
140 
130 


J20 


110 


OVER UNDER 


Lb. of 
ik UNDER | 
MINK 7000 ___ 7000899 9004 7000 _ 7006-8 
per cow wy 
No. of 
cows 20 cows and over 14 to 20 cows 13 cows or fewer 
per herd 


Figure 1.—The relationship between the number of cows per herd and pounds of milk per cow 
and the number of man-hours required per year. 


On the average, 79 per cent of a dairy farmer’s income came from dairy animals. 
Although labour ranks second to feed as a cost item, little progress has been made in 
the reduction of the labour needed in the barn since the invention of the milking 
machine. The time has come to search for new ways of saving labour. The best 
way to proceed probably consists in a study of work methods now in use and of the 
various ways in which these methods may be improved. 





A Method of Studying Dairy Barn Chores.—In a study of dairy barn chores 
a farmer should enlist the help of a man who is in sympathy with his aims. He 
may find it preferable to have an outsider who will observe the work being done 
without having any preconceived ideas as to how it should be done. 


1 Unpublished M.A. thesis data supplied to the Farm Economics Branch, Ontario Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Toronto. 
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The watcher’s equipment should consist of paper, pencil, tape measure, a clip- 
board and a stop-watch (any good watch with a second hand will do). The sheets 
of paper may be ruled vertically and should include columns shown.in Figure 2. 


Before taking a time and travel record a scale plan of the barn should be drawn 
showing stanchions, silos, grain storage, chutes and location of equipment. This 
drawing will be found indispensable when it comes to answering questions such as, 
“Is this trip reaily necessary?” or, “Is there an easier and better way of doing it?” 


After the major distances have been recorded by the enumerator, the farmer can 
then go about his tasks in the barn in the usual manner, neither speeding up the chore 
routine nor slowing it down. The watcher follows him with clip-board and time-piece 
(Figure 2). The watch is started as the farmer begins and continues until the work 
is finished. The watch readings and distances walked are recorded in columns (1) 
and (5) respectively and a brief description of the job is entered in column (3). There 
is no need to work out the time taken (column 2) for each operation until after the 


gq WoRKER ReconpéR ———- DATE— A —— P.4.-—— 


. OPERATION 
_ | omovies 1 |S) 


bs 

Baars By 
poe 
SESE 





Figure 2.—Clip-board, stop-watch and record form used in taking records. 


work has been. completed. Similarly, a code for each job (examples: handle milker 
(M), care for milk (D), machine strip (R), wash equipment (Z) can be put in ata 
later date to simplify the grouping together of similar jobs. This procedure was 
used as the basis for analyzing dairy barn chores in this study. 


The time study chart (Figure 3) gives only descriptions and comparisons when 
completed. It will not tell a farmer how to improve his work but will indicate 
likely places for Improvement. The development of improved work methods is 
largely an individual problem and must be worked out for each farm, with the aid 
of the work charts and floor plans. Steps that call for improvement may be noted 
by checking each job and each part of a job against the following procedure:! 


1. Eliminate, combine or re-arrange the details of a job or jobs for better 
order. 

2. Have buildings and work areas close together to reduce travel. 

3. Provide for circular travel to eliminate back-tracking. 





1 Vaughan, L. M. and L. S. Hardin. Farm Work Simplification. New York, John Wiley 
and Sons, Inc. and London, Chapman and Hall, Ltd. 1949. p. 59. 
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4. Provide paths, alleys, and doorways that are sufficiently wide, level, and 
smooth for caris. 


Locate tools and supplies at the place where the work is done. 

Plan to complete one operation where another begins. 

Haul maximum practical loads to reduce trips. 

Work at a reasonable speed—avoid wasting energy. 

9. Review the chore routine in order to make it more systematic and logical. 


Se, al fer) (i 


After the new routine has been worked out and put into practice for a few days, 
the chores should again be timed in order to get the best possible arrangement. 
Individual savings are usually small but when added to other savings and repeated 
730 times each year the total result is usually a very worthwhile achievement. 


Table 1.—Standard Times and Distances Travelled in Stanchion Barns 

















Milking Operations 
— Time Required per Cow Distance Travelled per 
per Day Cow per Day 
Summer Winter Summer | Winter 
min. + sec. min. + sec. —feet— 
ecnarcsequipment.nevwac . Pete ee. ogee 40 44 33 29 
ORIEL CSCS (Ea ETRE Easlat = gage ORR ree Gi te yee en 39 55 40 3 

Pie OenrIt Rel st, wet ccc eet at. on cee: 76 88 98 89 
Re SELON KR: BTSs cases Gr ta ee 87 83 113 - 83 
PAC LOICOW Oe. <ratiee nt eek: uckt + Boas Games 70 10 66 3 
aa CEEGL ELE erat oe tee 9 it on Bae) ek Wh yc ean eS 46 43 14 8 
PO NIEISETIDY oe dct thats es eee nes Ooo eas 59 78 21 30 
VENTS Oe AS ata GR hoe GO «590d oe Oe ee Sn Oe 54 68 7 11 
RP ASiReO Up MI Glitg ts Mi, coenalees wee Rides oa.: 43 74 32 26 
8 + 34 9+ 2 424 ali. 





Other Chores 








Time Required per Cow Distance Travelled per 
Equivalent * per Day Cow-Equivalent per Day 
PSOE AY crane ins Malte n a Brito v1 ea atoeBes 1 5 gs er a eS gt 29 
ESS VAC eee ae ey A aC 6 oo 2 28 
VCS Noe 0a at UNE 5 ol 8 2h 
«CHISTES pth 1 BS RES Ae SA Ne NL eo 2 80 3 37 
LEGO Ia i i B1> |, See oven 19 
LSTA Cd SCS ee ee ROR 5 20 5 14 
19 4 + 28 18 154 


® Cow equivalent: The equivalent of one mature cow in feed requirements. 





Standards of Accomplishment for the Dairy Farmer.—For many years standards 
have been used to assist farmers in planning their farm operations; the best known 
of these are probably the feeding standards. Rates of seeding and fertilizer applica- 
tions are other standards in common use. These standards are not to be applied 
rigidly; they are prepared mainly to provide the farmer with a guide for making 
adjustments on his own farm. Standards (or averages) of measurement in work 
can serve the same general purpose. 


1. Standard Times and Distances Travelled in Stanchion Barns.—To determine 
standard time requirements and distances travelled for tasks in stanchion barns, ten 
dairy farms with a total of 237 milking cows were studied in detail. Scale plans 
of the barns and time-and-travel records for morning and evening milkings were 
used. All operators had average skill and training and were efficient in overall 
farm management practices. The results (Table 1) should be used only as a guide 
in planning farm operations. 
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Table 2.—Time and Distances Travelled in Stanchion Barns 




















Ware Time Required per Distance Walked per Cow 
sd Cow per Milking per Milking 
min. + sec. per cent feet per cent 
Behind the cows S222 euks tee. ee 3 52 49 259 49 
Tn dront- of the. COwsaiooee ee eee 1 22 Ly 89 16 
Other SC es ae ede Se SO ce 2 43 34 186 35 
Total unesschs cae sice cats 7+ 57 100 534 100 








a “Other’’ refers to preparing equipment, caring for milk, washing equipment, feeding calves and pitching down hay 


An examination of the standards presented in Table 1 indicates that it is prefer- 
able to have the cows facing out, rather than facing in, in a two-row stanchion barn. 
As shown in Table 2 almost three times as much work had to be done and three 
times as long a distance covered when doing the work behind the cows as required 
when doing the work in front of the cows. Work will therefore be restricted to a 
smaller area and steps will be saved if the cows face out. 


Similar findings were made through an examination of the chore times required 
by the Dairy Herd Improvement Farmers of Ontario. On the average, more time 
was required per 100 pounds of milk in a one-row stanchion barn than in any other 
type of stanchion barn, the least time being needed when the cows faced out in a 
two-row stanchion barn with large end doors (Figure 3). 


The time spent in a stanchion barn varies from farm to farm. To arrive at a 
goal for a given farm the number of cows milked and cow equivalents should be 
used together with the time standards. If a farmer has 20 milking cows and 30 
cow-equivalents, the time taken to do the dairy chores will be as indicated in Table 3. 


Man hours per 
100 Ib. of milk 


SHR. $0 IN 


LHR. 35 Mia 


1. HR.SO MIN 


).HR.295 MIN 


]LHR.go mite 


1 ARIS Pate 


1 HR, 10 MINE 
Type of 1 row of 2 rows More than 2 rows, face out 2 rows, face out, 
barn cows face in 2 rows no drive through drive through 


Figure 3.—Relationship between barn types and hours of labour required in the production of 
milk—1,0686 herds. 
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Table 3.—Chore Time and Distances Walked per Day in Stanchion Barns 








Time Required per Day Distance Travelled per Day 
se Summer | Winter Summer | Winter 
hrs. + mins. hrs. + mins. —miles— 
MIM Ine HPCVAtIOUS. . oc. s,s bass woe karen 2 52 3 1 1-6 1-2 
Br DeMCHOLOS:.”.6.. SAA «bs oem site saan - 10 2 14 “1 -9 
PO tale nes Sr rn tee ee 3+ 2 5+ 15 1-7 2-1 








2. Standard Times and Distances Travelled in Loose-Housing Barns.—Chore 
work done in loose housing barns differs considerably from that in stanchion barns. 
New standards must therefore be determined. Ten farms having 219 milking cows 
and using the loose housing system were time-studied in detail. The operators had 
average skill and training in handling cows in loose housing barns. In future years 
the standards presented in Table 4 may have to be revised as this manner of handling 
cows is still comparatively new on Canadian farms. 


Comparison of Time and Travel in Stanchion and Loose Housing Barns.—A 
comparison of the time and travel records for stanchion and loose housing barns 


revealed that in the loose housing barns 14 per cent less time and 27 per cent less 


travel annually were required than in the stanchion barns. Savings in winter dairy 
chores in loose housing barns accounted for the major difference. Only about 
three-quarters as much time and three quarters as many steps were used during 
the winter to look after 20 milking cows and 30 cow-equivalents in loose housing 
as compared with stanchion barns (Table 5). 


Table 4.—Standard Times and Distances Travelled in Loose Housing Barns 




















Milking Operations 





Time Required per Cow 





Distance Travelled per 




















per Day Cow per Day 
Summer Winter Summer | Winter 
min. + sec. min. + sec. —feet— 
BTS OCMIPMICN SG . . §yac0 eve «tees Sere ope BYs 29 BME 25 
ME MTCLEr Nese oe eke ceil eie 42 50 24 26 
LLG SIUM Cte Oy cea es a pete bere wee’ 79 112 48 69 
MUS RED EANTU UIC. Weds cates chy oi daise p's Saitek dow crane 68 80 48 68 
MTOM CO WG, Fete fe (sin ok wens Rhye wed itis > 114 93 95 59 
ME ie yas Oe” 8 ear Pm em 8 5 5 8 2 2 
TS SEED eS teres dare wu tre eee ane 42 46 20 16 
AIAG. aes 6 ee een 95 66 15 14 
RRS TEI UIDTACTIO:. . ges . its. ena sess. 69 36 26 25 
Tol. ee. 9 + it 8 + 40 | 305 304 
Other Chores 
Time Required per Cow- Distance Travelled per 
Equivalent * per Day Cow-Equivalent per Day 
eecaerre, fame. fee. oe. . UA. Gees, «> aig - few > bee creep: + 4 16. SUN..." Beek. hee 3 5 
Berman ican eee. tee. . een Cee «Re ~~ [eile v epee aes = 6 260i. . See... eee. Ss 9 
ROE: a RS a ee ee 13 28 10 23 
CEA a ae See en ee 4 13 2 8 
Retin fen wee en sas . Gee «tee 1 14 2 5 
Semertn| voce . Sin dea... dee.» etree < «een - 6 oh 6 12 
TOU reno es eee Oe ae 24 1 + 58 20 62 











a Cow-equivalent: the equivalent of one mature cow in feed requirements. 
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Table 5.—_Comparison of Time and Distances Travelled in Stanchion and Loose Housing Barns. 

















Time Required per Season eee NE per 
Summer | Winter | Summer | Winter 
—hours— —miles— 
DUANE MION DaLih! seks. e ante Meee eaites ee 546 971 306 389 
‘Loose housine-barneee.s eer. nee rae 588 719 228 278 
increase Ori CeLrease eee ite eee +42 — 252 —78 | —111 
Percentage increase or decrease.......... + 6 — 26 —25 — 28 
Percentage annual decrease.............. 14 21 


During the summer months six per cent more chore time was needed in the 
loose housing barn than in the stanchion barn. This difference in time was due 
mailly to the fact that cows moved slowly into stalls at milking time. 








Variations in Dairy Chore Time per Cow.—1l. Milking Operations.—Among 
the farms time-studied there was a wide range in the milking-machine time per cow. 
The longest average time per cow per farm was 277 per cent of the shortest time 
(Figure 4). Despite the fact that nearly all cows can be trained to milk out rapidly 
only 37 per cent of the cows included in this study were milked out in five minutes 
or less. 

The time spent in milking individual cows varied even more than the average 
time per cow per farm. The irritation caused by the milking machine after the 
udder is emptied can cause bruises which may make the cow susceptible to mastitis 
infection. To avoid this and save labour a fast, uniform system of milking should 
be followed. 


2. Other Chores.—Great differences in time also occurred among farms in 
feeding, cleaning and bedding operations. The feeding operations listed in Figure 5 
are typical of “other” chore work. When hay was fed efficiently, grain and silage 
were usually fed inefficiently. Few farmers did all jobs well. Some required four 
times as long to do the work as others. In general, less time was required for 
cleaning, feeding, bedding and looking after calves in loose housing than in stanchion 
barns. 


Minutes required 
per milking 






40 


Average 


4.0 


2018 


No. of Ui Sale ous : 
farms sea ee CT ae 7, it iy dd 


Figure 4.—Milking machine time per cow on 20 Ontario dairy farms. 
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Minutes Minutes 
required required 
per day ite! per day 
40 | 40 
(] Feeding grain 
(ZA Fesiling silage 
rad ES] Feeding hay 
3.0 : i 3.0 
Z b> 
IG g 
2. os ; 1A 2 
or Z) Z xe) 
ld : A Z : Z) 
2 ZY Z See A 
AAIZIGIEIAIe Ar Ag 
9 TAA AAALAL. AAA |e 
—QAABRNAGARS As (BAGG | 
AAA a AAARG 
4 FE (23) A EEN 4 A ey ey 
x eS sy] ==] =] Sas i ate 4 fe wie Gee a2 0.0 
{4 4 5 © & ee eaten Sis (6 07 MBF 40 
eo! Stanchion barns Loose housing barns 
Figure 5.—Time requirements per cow for feeding operations. 
Conclusions. he time-and-motion method used to examine dairy barn 





chores in this study is equally effective in studying the processing of most farm com- 
modities and in improving the method of preparation of these commodities for the 
market. Farmers are continually searching for better ways to do their work and 
for standards against which they can check present achievements. Because many 
farm jobs are done at about the same time a farmer has not the opportunity to 
examine the work methods of other farmers. Through work simplification studies 
these work methods can be made available to him. A study of the methods used 
by various groups of farmers contributes to an increase in labour efficiency on 
individual farms. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE ECONOMICS DIVISION 


Sampling Experience in the Oitawa Cheese Survey, A Methodological Note. 
Drayton, L. E. Processed bul. Ottawa, December 1953. pp. 10. 


This ‘methodological note” reviews some of the main difficulties encountered 
in attempting to adhere to a pre-designed research sample. The purpose of the note 
was “to examine the relation between the designed sample and the actual sample 
when interviewers make substitutions for those homes where there are refusals or 
the inverviewee is not at home, and to evaluate some of the factors leading to such 
failures to reach the consumers designated in the sample’”’. 


Survey of the Production and Marketing of Potatoes in Alberia. Darcovich, W. 
and J. A. Parfett. Ottawa, December 1953. pp. 35. 


This report brings together the findings of a study of production and marketing 
of potatoes in Alberta, undertaken at the request of the provincial Potato Production 
and Improvement Committee. 
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Two sections, of an introductory character, deal with The Potato Industry in 
Alberta and the Relative Importance of Potatoes. The first of the two main sections 
of the report studies three principal aspects of the Commercial Production of Potatoes: 
Farm Organization; Cultural Practices; and Disposition and Quality of Crop. The 
major section describes and analyzes problems relating to the Marketing of Potatoes. 


Farming on the Almasippi Soils of Central Manitoba, 1950. Hudson, J. P. 
Economics Div. in co-operation with the Dept. of Political Economy, University of 
Manitoba. Ottawa. December 1953. pp. 29. 

A farm business study which provides descriptive and analytical data on the 
General Characteristics of the Area; The Operators and Their Families; Farm 
Organization (its physical and financial aspects and the financial progress of the 
farm operators); and, Factors Affecting Farm Success. 

Sales of Cheese in Selected Canadian Cities. Drayton, L. E. Ottawa. December 
1953.38 wa. 

A two-phase study of the consumption of cheese in selected cities. The first 
phase included an audit of sales by wholesalers in seven cities and the second con- 
sisted of a consumer preference survey conducted by a commercial research agency 
in Toronto and Vancouver and by the Economic Division in Ottawa. 

In his report, the author studies the following aspects of cheese consumption: 
Variations in Consumption of Cheese by Cities; The Pattern of Cheese Use; Effect 
of Socio-Economic Level on Cheese Consumption; Effect of Origin on Cheese Con- 
sumption; Effect of Family Composition on Cheese Consumption; and Opinion of 
Cheese. He concludes with a Summary and Marketing Suggestions. 


UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS 


Commodity Trade and Economic Development. Dept. of Economic Affairs. New 
York. (In Canada: The Ryerson Press, Toronto and Periodica Inc., Montreal). 
November 1953. pp. vii + 102. 

A report on commodity trade and economic development prepared by a com- 
mittee of experts appointed by the Secretary-General of the United Nations. The 
committee has divided its report into three main parts: The Problems; The Measures; 
and Conclusions. The main recommendation of the experts pertains to the estab- 
lishment of an inter-governmental trade stabilization commission. 


Yearbook of International Trade Statistics, 1952. New York, Statistical Office, 
Dept. of Economic Affairs. (Un Canada: The Ryerson Press, Toronto, and Periodica 
Inc., Montreal) 1953. pp. 384. 

The 1952 Yearbook, the third issue in the series, contains statistics on the external 
trade of 70 countries, covering 97 per cent of the world’s trade (excluding the U.S.S.R. 
and eight satellite countries). 


Economic Builetin for Europe, Second Quarter, 1953. Vol. 5, No. 3. Geneva, 
November 1953. pp. 64. 

The first section presents a Review of the Economic Situation in Europe During 
the Second Quarter of 1953 and is divided into three subsections: (1) Developments 
in Eastern Lurope; (2) Trade and Payments of Western Europe; and, (3) Internal 
Developments in Western Europe. Section II includes two special articles: A Note 
on Index Numbers of Terms of Trade and Rent Control Policies in Western Europe. 
Section III contains 19 tables of Supplementary Statistics and Section IV a List of 
Special Articles Which Have Been Published in the Economic Bulletin for Europe. 


Statistical Yearbook (Annuaire Statistique) 1953. Prepared by the Statistical 
Office of the United Nations, Dept. of Economic Affairs. New York (In Canada: The 
Ryerson Press, Toronto and Periodica Inc., Montreal). 1953. pp. 578. 

This fifth issue of the Statistical Yearbook depicts economic progress in the 
world during the past two decades. It includes figures on population, production, 
consumption, transport, trade, social and cultural developments, and other subjects. 

According to available statistical information, world industrial production has 
increased by 189 per cent during the two decades ending in 1952 and the value of 
world trade has risen by 250 per cent since 1938. 
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OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Disponibilités, Modes de Vente et Lieux d’Ecoulement des Produits Agricoles, 
1950-51-52. Région de Trois-Riviéres, No. 6. Québec, Division des Marchés et des 
Enquétes du service de ’Economie Rurale, Ministére de l’Agriculture de la Province 
de Québec. pp. ii and 192. 1953. 

The first in a series of eleven statistical reports on the marketing of agricul- 
tural products in the province of Quebec. It refers to agricultural Area 6—the Trois- 
Rivieres area which includes the counties of Berthier, Champlain, Laviolette, 
Maskinongé, Nicolet and St-Maurice. 

The main purpose of the study is to secure a more accurate knowledge of the 
methods of sale, to make an inventory of the volume of products available, and to 
determine the final destination of farm products with a view to providing a more 
systematic distribution of those products. 

The well-documented 192-page report opens with an introductory table on the 
agricultural characteristics of each of the parishes in the area and a summary of the 
volume of agricultural products in the area, and is divided into five main sections 
dealing with: livestock, poultry products, hay, seeds, dairy products, fruits and 
vegetables, and other products. 


Food and Population and Development of Food Industries in India. Mysore, India, 
Central Food Technological Research Institute. 1952. 

A document which brings forth the views of leading experts on two of India’s 
major socio-economic problems: food and population. Part I is a report of a 
Symposium on Food and Population and Part II, a report of a Symposium on Develop- 
ment of Food Industries in India. An Appendix includes the recommendations made 
by a special committee appointed by the Minister for Home, Food, Agriculture and 
Public Works, Mysore. 

Demographers and economists stress the steady increase in population and the 
apparent inability of agricultural production to keep pace with the requirements of 
the increasing population. Agriculturists and administrators, on the other hand, 
draw attention to the results already achieved by the “Grow More Food Campaign”, 
education, mechanization, and irrigation projects. The papers on the development 
of food industries illustrate India’s awareness and its desire and ability to cope with 
the practical problems pertaining to the production of human food. Emphasis is 
given to the need for providing the food industry with raw materials of the right 
quality, the development of adequate processing techniques, and facilities for expand- 
ing markets beyond the frontiers of India, and the need for continued research and 
co-operation between research agencies and the food industry. 


Proceedings of the Eighth International Conference of Agricultural Economists. 
Cumberlege, Geoffrey. London, New York and Toronto, Oxford University Press. 
1953. pp. xiii + 608. 

The Proceedings of the Eighth International Conference of Agricultural Econo- 
mists includes 23 papers by outstanding agricultural economists of eleven different 
countries and one paper by two economists of the Economics Division of F.A.O. It 
also includes questions, the replies thereto, and the discussions which followed the 
presentation of each paper before the Conference. The topics discussed at the meet- 
ing held at Kellogg Center, Michigan State College, U.S.A., in August 1952, were of 
a very timely character and fundamental to agriculture—especially food production 
and distribution—in all regions of the world. The two opening papers dealt with 
The Economics of Population and Food Supplies. Frank W. Notestein read a paper 
titled Economic Problems of Population Change and John D. Black a paper on Trends 
in Food Supplies in the World. Notestein claims that we can learn to speed the 
reduction of fertility with some of the efficiency already achieved in reducing 
mortality. He sees it as the economist’s duty to make himself truly useful by straying 
from the familiar paths and becoming a general social scientist concerned with 
institutional changes. John D. Black sees a solution to the world food problem in 
the integration of two different approaches: the increase in food output and the 
reduction of family size and birth rates. This integration should be worked out 
country by country and “direction of effort toward this end is the great task and 
great hope of mankind”. 
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These two papers were followed by others on: The Problem of Population and 
Food Supply in India; Economic Problems in the Integration of Western European 
Agriculture; The Economic Objectives of F.A.O., Point IV, and the Colombo Plan; 
Agricultural Developments in the Tropics and Sub-Tropics: Ways and Means; The 
Problems of Planning Agricultural Programmes in Less Developed Countries (with 
special reference to Latin America); The Role of Market Development in the Further 
Utilization of Agricultural Resources; Long-Term Objectives in Land Tenure; and 
Economic Problems in the Classification of Land. 

Another series of papers related to the Professional Problems in Agricultural 
Economics and included discussions on: Training Agricultural Economists; Research 
in Agricultural Economics; and Extension in Agricultural Economics. J. O. Morales 
considers that training should “furnish professional education at a functional level 
with the social, economic, and institutional development ... Such training should 
prepare the student to fit easily into the society in which he is supposed to operate’’. 
Edgar Thomas reviews and analyzes the problems of method and technique and of 
direction and administration involved in research in agricultural economics. He 
stresses the difficulties associated with the financing of independent research and the 
increasing dependence on State funds. He draws attention to the need “to safeguard 
and preserve the integrity and the disinterested character of research activities”. 
Albert Huni describes the differences in the amount of extension work done in 
different countries. A leader among extension economists in Switzerland, Huni says 
that “extension in agricultural economics is determined to a great extent by the 
education of agricultural economists and their ability, by the readiness of farmers 
to ask for and to accept economic advice, by the research done in the field of agri- 
cultural economics, by the organization of extension and by the way it is financed”. 

Other papers deal with: Agricultural Statistics—Their Status and Means of 
Improvement; Some Generalizations on Efficiency in Marketing, Based on Experience 
with Milk in Great Britain,1938-52; Agricultural Efficiency and Rural Welfare; The 
Economic and Social Problems that Emerge in Carrying Through Land Reform; 
Interrelationships of the Social Sciences in Rural Welfare; The Impact of Full 
Employment on Agriculture and Industry; Recent Developments in International 
Trade Policy Affecting Agricultural Products; World Purchasing Power in Relation 
to Food Production; The Ambivalent Logic of Agricultural Control in the United 
States; and The Logic of National Policies for the Promotion or Regulation of Agri- 
cultural Production in Europe. 


In his paper on Agricultural Efficiency and Rural Welfare, T. W. Schultz divides 
the countries of the world into four classes: Efficient and high in welfare; Sub- 
efficient and high in welfare; Efficient and low in welfare; and Sub-efficient and low 
in welfare, and considers some of the influences which give rise to sub-efficiency 
within countries. The major points of his analysis of agricultural efficiency in its 
relation to rural welfare are summarized in one of his concluding remarks: 


“A potent engine of sub-efficiency in agriculture in most Western countries arises from 
the malfunctioning of the factor markets that serve agriculture under conditions of rapid 
economic development. The resulting mal-allocation of resources between agriculture and 
other sectors is one of the major consequences of economic development. This kind of sub- 
efficiency does not exist presently in the under-developed countries but in all probability 
it will put in its appearance when such countries start up the road of substantial economic 
growth and development and for the same basic reasons. Much sub-efficiency in agriculture 
also arises from an inadequate allocation of resources to the ‘production’ of new techniques. 
This kind of mal-allocation is most pronounced in the under-developed countries, although 
as yet most Western countries, including the United States, allocate all too few resources 
to this important function.” 

A. E. Richards’ (Economics Division, Canada Department of Agriculture) com- 
prehensive review of Recent Developments in International Trade Policy Affecting 
Agricultural Products includes detailed comments on The International Trade Organi- 
zation; The General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade; Export Subsidies; Import and 
Export Restrictions; State Trading; The International Wheat Agreement; The General 
Agreement and the Wheat Agreement; and on more recent developments such as: 
The Cheese Amendment; Long term food contracts; Stockpiling; Three-country meat 
agreement; and the Triangular Grain Deal. 

All papers presented at the Conference showed the mark of painstaking research 
and most careful analysis. They will be of great value to economists, sociologists 
and other individuals concerned with food and population problems and to all people 
interested in an increased production and a better distribution of the products of 
agriculture within and among the various countries of the world. 
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ANNUAL AND MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS 
WHOLESALE Prices, Farm PRicEs AND Livine Cost INDEXES 


Commodities and 
Wholesale Prices 1935-1939=100 | Farm | Services used by | Cost of Living Con- 








Prices Farmers 1935-39 = 100 sumer 

' of Agri- 1935-39 = 100 Price 

Year 99 ste (nn ate 

(a) (b) (c) (a) roducts (f) ( i 1949 

} g£) (h) (i) a 
ae tt be Farm | Field | Animal eae Equip- | Eleven | Farm | Urban oO” 
anil Prod- | Prod- | Prod- (e) mentand! Factor | Living | Living J 
Index | ucts ucts ucts Materials} Index | Costs | Costs 
Osa th Bd sAetyh oh. Mo ndel de Seer ee ata tes hte | Soa ee 80-1 79-1 49-2 
1914). eb. A) Bcc dll ainee ae wl Ramee clic a mui ates 90-2 85-3 82-3 79-7 49-6 
TO aes cece OV Be eee cz eaeelte cece eaeete eccrs etal tens me cet 96-9 91-6 86-5 80-7 50-3 
LOTITO 2 LOGS [EMESIS Sly ete, CON aN NEA Ace Le eae 101-7 100-5 93-7 87-0 54-2 
LSI Se PASO: (Oe cea Seale ae Sees Fea 140-7 140-5 111-5 102-4 63-7 
1918 ced. LOO TOR aes teal See eth ake I ate, iy he | kere low 164-1 160-2 131-1 115-6 72-0 
LOT OMe ace iW OW Be Ri ges: Se ear e  5 eh cee A I epi oa 169-1 167-9 143-0 126-5 78-8 
TODO Mera 20382" | cee tee A cee eee | iene c NOR 190-1 186-5 171-3 145-4 90-5 
14S PAL ee 4482s Ly. tpnteritewer rs diinvwrieedidielpveiissichvetiinhlas len sodercrncilivenl 147-4 152-5 139-9 129-9 80-9 
LODO eres is L2G Sis 23 Behl nee. cael eelanee s clailie eyneerie'c 124-6 134-1 127-9 120-4 74-9 
VB Ar eee tT i ar fy NEP OP OR pe AE NES | ecg Wes, 7 118-3 130-6 128-3 120-7 75-2 
WO 24 chet Too SOPs Mecoee ce Mla cert (Aen ten e| cree ok ere 122-3 131-9 125-5 118-8 74-0 
LOD Sere er 18828] Pos Bal. She a Oe eat a ee 123-2 131-8 123-9 119-8 74-6 
19268... 2208: 130-3 144-4 158-5 130227) 8 Fe. 119-9 130-6 121-1 121-8 75-9 
192 eye ee 127-3 138-6 149-4 pA a Wa ee age 119-9 131-2 119-8 119-9 74-6 
1928 es Aas 125-6 136-3 134-3 TSS 2G eects: 118-3 129-3 118-5 120-5 75-0 
1920 "aren 124-6 140-8 137-2 144-4 |......... 117-6 127-9 117-3 121-7 75°8 
19802208 112-9 119-5 105-8 LGR IORy eA al oF 105-6 117-0 113-7 120-8 75°3 
1951. See oe: 94-0 78°9 65-0 Ay Bs Cen Rees, ol A 92-2 100-9 103-9 109-1 67-9 
103 eee t 86-9 65-5 60-4 ab lp ay or os 89°3 93-3 97-8 99-0 61-7 
[983 Becac as 87-4 69-3 69-3 O9 > QO OS7AENS 88-8 89-8 95-8 94-4 58-8 
1984 0 seme 93-4 83-5 - 80-5 SG dae. ee 96-8 95-5 97-9 95-6 59-6 
TOSS zee 94-4 89-2 84-4 94-1 88-0 95-6 95-4 97-9 96-2 59-9 
1036.48 hie ee 96-7 97-9 102-2 93-7 96-9 98-7 98-1 98-3 98-1 61-1 
1937 107-8 117-4 128-9 106-0 119-7 108-4 105-3 102-9 101-2 63-0 
LOSSR re. cee 102-0 102-9 100-9 104-8 105-0 101-2 101-7 101-9 102-2 63-7 
LOSO Se hee 99-2 92-6 83-7 101-5 91-8 95-7 99-3 99-5 101-5 63-2 
194022. 232 108-0 96-1 85-4 106-7 96-8 101-8 106-8 108-5 105-6 65-7 
LOSS oes 116-4 106-6 88-9 124-4 110-2 107-8 116-1 114-1 111-7 69-6 
OA Der ee hae 123-0 127-1 109-7 144-6 133-1 119-2 131-6 119-0 117-0 72-9 
MOA S Fe sche 127-9 145-4 129-0 161-8 157-8 122-4 143-4 121-7 118-4 74-2 
1O44\ eee 130-6 155-3 144-5 166-1 172-4 126-0 148-0 122-8 118-9 74-6 
1945 22 132-1 166-4 162-5 170-2 185-7 125-9 152-1 123-2 119-5 75-0 
1946 22, 138-9 179-5 177-9 181-2 204-1 128-0 157-0 127-1 123-6 77:5 
Ey ae 163-3 192-2 184-1 200-2 215-8 139-5 170-4 138-3 135-5 84-8 
Dah eae 193-4 232-1 200-6 263-7 255-8 173-1 197-4 162-8 155-0 97-0 
1949.4) 0 ee 198-3 228-7 191-9 265-4 255-4 180-3 204-1 173-2 160-8 100-0 
1050 eat Ales 211-2 236-7 191-9 281-4 260-8 189-9 210-4 177-6 166-5 102-9 
TOSTee cee aey 240-2 268-6 200-4 336-9 296-8 206-0 230-0 198-6 184-5 113-7 
1052. eer da 226-0 249-0 220-5 277-5 274-5 215-8 243-1 210-0 187-5 116-5 
Beast oe 220-7 | 219-5 | 175-1 | 263-8 247-6 207-4 239-8 20S tit: oo)... 2 115-5 
5 
Vie eis le 222-2 | 213-6} 157-2 | 269-9 240-3 206-3 243-6 204-9 186-4 115-7 
Sept... .2.% 221-2 208-9 154-0 263-7 QS5e0 Vi. SPE ok OT TS HON 186-3 116-2 
Octet ork 220-4 208-5 151-7 265-3 SoO8S. hs caps aes) ae ee ee el oe Ot ae cern ce Lee 116-7 
NOViee dsl 218-7 204-9 151-7 258-0 BeOS Ee tee tetan lass tare meal he eras eee 116-2 
Dew. s0%;.% 219-0 206-8 151-9 261-6 229:5°|- SOR IRaY SOUR HaHa. 115-8 
195446 Vintsoteal. Peeenebldeee al cee une It, Melee aoe leone eee 

ET ess ae 219-8 | 209-4 | 152-5 | 266-3 233-1 204-0 231-1 20438 osc. csanes 115-7 
Feb .2%.0 219.0 208-8 152-9 264-7 ZOD TODS he Ce RET ART lee eae eee ets 115-7 
Mariiaies, 218-6 206-7 151-3 262-0 POCO | Sid vege esa ci ee «aun eee 115-5 
PATE Fees corse 217-9 205-5 150-6 260-4 231-0 204-1 238-0 PAVE Al iy tees 115-6 
INEA Vics err. 218-2 209-6 151-2 268-0 202 Bese 2 oF aallecte em ote OE, Sl aoe ee 115-5 
June eee 217-8 209-6 151-9 26958 Ae | Dae... |S ee Je eee ele epee ets 116-1 


(a) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Labour and Prices Division. Prices and Price Indexes. (Mimeo.) 
Ottawa, Monthly. 

(b) Ibid. (a). Wholesale prices of products of Canadian farms. 

(c) Ibid. (a). Wholesale prices of grains, hay, tobacco and potatoes. 

(d) Ibid. (a). Wholesale prices of animals and animal products. 

(e) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Agriculture Division. Index Numbers Farm Prices of Agricultural 
Products. (Mimeo.) Ottawa, Monthly. 

(f) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Labour and Prices Division. Price Inder Numbers of Commodities and 
Services Used by Farmers. (Mimeo.) Ottawa, Jan., Apr. and Aug. Includes prices of commodities in 8 groups including 
farm implements, building materials, gasoline. oil and grease, feed, fertilizer, binder twine, seed and hardware. 

(g) Ibid. (f.) Includes the 8 commodities indicated above plus tax rates, interest rates and farm wage rates. 

(h) Price Index Numbers of Commodities and Services used by Farmers. Includes food, clothing, fuel, household equip- 
ment, health, maintenance and miscellaneous. 

(i) Prices and Price Indexes. Includes food, rent, fuel and lighting, clothing, home furnishings and services, miscel- 
laneous and retail prices of commodities. 

i Yo Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Labour and Prices Division. Price Movements. (Mimeo.) Ottawa 
onthly. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Consumer Prices.—The consumer price 
index advanced from 115:5 to 116-1 
between May 1 and June l, a slightly 
larger increase than was recorded be- 
tween the same dates in 1953. The 1954 
rise was almost entirely attributable to 
an advance in the food index. Among 
other groups, shelter was the only one 
to advance. 








Farm Prices.—The index number of 
farm prices of agricultural products for 
Canada (Newfoundland excluded) rose 
from 231-0 in April to 232-8 in May, 
mainly as a result of higher prices for 
livestock and potatoes which more than 
offset lower prices for dairy products, 
poultry and eggs. The advance in May 
followed successive declines in March 
and April from February when the index 
was 233°8. 


Prices of Commodities and Services 
Used by Farmers.—The  all-Canada 
composite price index for commodities 
and services used by farmers, including 
farm living costs and farmers’ expenses 
increased between January and April 
but was still below the level for April 
1953. The index advanced from 220-6 
in January to 224-5 in April, mainly as 
a result of higher farm wage rates in 
Western Canada. The current index 
however is 1-1 per cent below the leval 
of 227-0 in April 1953. Exclusive of 
living costs the composite index rose 
three per cent to 238-0 between January 
and April but declined 1:9 per cent 
from April 1953. 

The index of farm family living costs 
was 204-2 for April, 0-3 per cent below 


the January level but 0:4 per cent above 
the April 1953 level. 





Grains.—On July 12 the Minister of 
Trade and Commerce announced that 
provision was “being made for the full 
delivery of the general quota of 7 bushels 
per specified acre at all delivery points 
in the Prairie Provinces by July 31st.” 
He stated that producers’ marketings of 
all grains during the 1953-54 crop year 
had then exceeded 525 million bushels 
and that these marketings could range 
from 575 to 600 million bushels before 
the end of the crop year on July 31. 


Marketings during this crop year, 
although smaller than those in the 1952- 
53 record year, will be among the largest 
in history. 


On July 16 the Minister of Trade and 
Commerce also announced that there 
“will be no change in the level of initial 
prices to be paid western producers by 
the Canadian Wheat Board for basic 
grades of wheat, oats and barley during 
the crop year commencing on August Ist, 
1954.” 


The initial prices for the crop year 

1954-55 are as follows: 

Wheat—(No. 1 Northern wheat, basis in 
store Fort William/Port Arthur 
or Vancouver), $1.40 per bushel. 

—(No. 2 Canada Western oats 
basis in store Fort William/Port 
Arthur), 65 cents per bushel. 

Barley—(No. 3 C.W. 6-Row barley basis 

in” store © Fort: William/Port 
Arthur), 96 cents per bushel. 
After the start of the new crop year 
the Canadian Wheat Board will announce 
initial payments for other grades of 
wheat, oats and barley. 


Oats 


Wheat Supplies and Exports.—Wheat 
supplies remaining for export and carry- 
over at the end of their respective crop 
years in the four major wheat exporting 
countries amounted to 1,725 million 
bushels about June 1, compared with 
1,232 million a year previously. Estimated 
supplies in each of the four countries 
on June 1, in millions of bushels, (1953 


figures in brackets) were as _ follows: 
United States, 878-0 (574-3); Canada, 
614-5 (457-2): “Australia; 132-5° (79 -0); 


and the Argentine 99-8 (121-6). 

Total exports of wheat and wheat 
fiour from these four countries in the 
August-May period of the current Ca- 
nadian crop year amounted to 525 million 
bushels or 23 per cent less than the 
681-5 million bushels exported in the 
previous corresponding period. Exports 
from Canada declined from 297:5 to 
208-7 million bushels, United States 
exports from 279-9 to 169-9 million and 
those from Australia from 84:8 to 52:-3 
million bushels, whereas Argentina’s 
exports rose from 19-2 to 94-1 million 
bushels. 

Canadian exports have declined about 
30 per cent and those from the United 
States and Australia by about 39 and 
38 per cent respectively. Reduced 
shipments from these three countries 
have been offset only in part by the 
sharp increase (390 per cent) from the 
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very low level of shipments from Argen- 
tina during the August-May 1952-53 
period. 

Canada’s share of the total exports 
from these four countries has remained 
relatively constant between the two 
periods, having only declined from 43-7 
to 39°8 per cent. The United States’ 
share dropped from 41-1 to 32:4 per 
cent and Australia’s share from 12:4 
to 10:0 per cent. Reflecting an improved 
supply position Argentina’s share in- 
creased from 2:8 to 17-9 per cent. 


Dairy Products.—More creamery but- 
ter, cheddar cheese, ice cream and con- 
centrated milk products were made in 
June and in the first six months of 
this year than in the corresponding 
periods of 1953. Domestic disappearance 
of creamery butter and ice cream also 
increased during the January-June period 
of 1954. 

The output of creamery butter rose 
one per cent from 46-2 million pounds 
in June 1953 to 46:5 million pounds in 
June 1954 and domestic disappearance 
increased five per cent from 23-2 to 24-4 
million pounds. Production in the Jan- 
uary-June period increased two per cent 
from 136-5 million pounds in 1953 to 
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139-7 million pounds in 1954, and domes- 
tic disappearance, five per cent, from 
130-2 to 1386-7 million pounds. The June 
output of cheddar cheese increased from 
12:2 million pounds in’ 1953 to 13°6 
million in 1954, an increase of 11 per 
cent, and the January-June output rose 
from 33-1 to 33-4 million pounds, an 
increase of one per cent. 


The output of process cheese rose from 
20-1 million pounds in January-June 
1953 to 22 million in January-June 1954, 
an increase of six per cent, despite a 
decline of 11 per cent from 3:3 million 
pounds in June 1953 to three million 
pounds in June this year. 


Production of concentrated milk pro- 
ducts rose one per cent from 62:°8 
million pounds in June 1953 to 63-1 
million in June 1954, and two per cent 
from 221-3 million pounds in January- 
June 1953 to 225-1 million pounds in the 
corresponding period of 1954. 


The output of whole milk products was 
about the same in June this year as in 
June last year and three per cent higher 
in the first half of 1954 than in the first 
half of 1953; more whole milk powder 
and evaporated milk, but much less con- 
densed milk, were produced. 





CORRIGENDA 


In Financing Farming in Canada by S. C. Hudson, in the June 1954 issue, 
on page 56, paragraph 2, delete the last part of the paragraph from ‘First 
mortgage loans...” on line 9 and substitute: 

Before 1953 first mortgage loans were made up to 65 per cent of the 
value of land and buildings and up to 75 per cent when a farm was purchased 
by a young man starting farming or when debts were consolidated by mutual 
agreement between debtor and creditor. 

The Office now grants first mortgage loans up to 75 per cent of the value 
of the farm but in no case does a loan exceed $7,000. The borrower may repay 
his loan over a period of 394 or 25 years. Under the first plan the rate of 
interest is 24 per cent, to be paid in two annual instalments, and the amortiza- 
tion rate is 14 per cent. Repayment of principal and interest is made on the 
basis of two semi-annual payments of $20 on each $1,000 loaned. 

Under the 25-year plan the interest rate is three per cent and the amortiza- 
tion rate 2-714 per cent per year. The annual repayment (principal and 
interest) amounts to $57.14 for each $1,000 loaned and is made in two semi- 
annual payments of $28.57. The interest rate on arrears is 5 per cent. If 
the borrower so desires he may repay part or all of his loan at any time. 
Most of the loans are made under the 393-year plan. 

On page 56, paragraph 5, delete from... “77 per cent had sales...’ in line 
2 to the end of line 4 inclusive, and substitute .. . 63 per cent had sales of 
farm products in 1950 averaging less than $2,500 per farm. The remaining 
37 per cent of these rural holdings accounted for over 77 per cent of the 
value of farm products reaching the market.” 
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MARKETING MARGINS FOR FOOD IN CANADA, 1949-1953 
G. E. WooLLaMm 


Canadian consumers in the past few years have been purchasing food at 
an annual rate of about $3-5 billion; about three-quarters of this amount was 
spent for foods which originated on Canadian farms. The raw product from 
the farm, however, undergoes varying degrees of change, depending on the 
product, before finally reaching the consumer. It is estimated that about half 
of the retail value of food originating on Canadian farms is absorbed in 
transforming the product and in placing it in the hands of the consumer, 
whereas the other half goes to the farmer for his production. Thus the returns 
to farmers from the sale of food to Canadian consumers provide a large part 
of total farm income, probably about one-half in recent years. 


Table 1.—Changes in Food Prices, Marketing Costs and Farm Share of the Consumer’s Dollar 














(1949 = 100) 

Farm Share 
Period Food Marketing of the 

Index Costs Consumer’s 
Dollar 
19405 4 3.0 Be. DOIIRREt CHE Aes. Goer Ot. hee Ge 100-0 100-0 100-0 
HOON eels ae CE eS Se BREE AE ires Seen eeen ey Co eee 102-6 102-8 99-8 
ILO ERROR ger ine Pe I fy An een Shoe Ley thie 117-0 110-8 101-9 
1Q52MAS, Bh. OEE GABAA, SES I SORE OTTs 2 BAB La 116-8 122-9 98-9 
OSB ee wlecia cic lelQ0D sai cvgldcace rds ae Oe Oe gE: 112-6 116-1 95-2 











The costs of marketing farm products are closely related to the general 
level of wages and material costs in Canada and are somewhat affected by the 
volume of sales. Farm prices, on the other hand, are related not only to the 
general price level in this country but also reflect production in both this and 
other countries. The export markets exert a strong influence on the determina- 
tion of farm prices. Because marketing costs are more rigid than farm prices, 
changes in prices at retail are readily reflected in the proportion of the retail 
dollar that is received at the farm. 


The relationship between retail food prices, marketing costs and the farm 
share of the consumer’s dollar is illustrated in Table 1. It should be remem- 
bered in making comparisons that the food index includes a large number of 
items which are not produced on Canadian farms. Moreover, changes in 
marketing costs and the farm share of the consumer’s dollar are based on only 
12 products and these account for about one-half of the total weights in the 
food index. However, Table 1 should indicate general trends and year-to-year 
changes. 


Table 2.— Relation of Marketing Costs to Changes in Wages and Salaries and Costs of Industrial 
Materials (1949 = 100) 








Cost of 


: Marketing Wages . 

Period Costs and Salaries (ral Boe. 
Oe ee a ok iin Res oe OI snl 100-0 100-0 100-0 
He) C) er nee cg aR tC eee EN RE ater tarce crane ar ten mionclra core 102-8 107-3 Wlnieyeo 
79019. DOGS. BOALId..OO0k. .VRUOA AV]. Fan 110-8 119-0 135-8 
TOS craccrd. tek atk hes. eed Ae a ee 122-9 130-3 115-9 
es a EE a oN ea line ah daa a kik as gle 116-1 137-0 106-6 
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Table 3.—Average Annual Marketing Margins, 12 Selected Commodities, Canada, 1949 to 195 3. 

















Commodity Unit 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 


—cents per unit— 





WheatiFlour., (Si... ibt#. . dee eee 4-1 4-3 4.4 4-4 4-6 
White, Breadd..2 ah . deeaeet Ace Lbs Oe: Ae 28 8-1 8:5 9-6 10-1 10-2 
Beet, Good Quality 2. vas use sei LD Medes 4 ee 23" 25-9 29-2 30-1 26-3 
Hes A! erect ny., 2 o, See een. 2 CO Ze. es ae 13-0 14-1 T5*7 15-9 17-0 
BluidtMiled tio eth.. .. ae ree ‘0 ay as ae ER © 7:9 8-2 9-0 9-8 9-9 
Creamery Butter sis...uee eee tN Sand ea wey 15-3 14-2 14-2 1535 15-0 
@heese Plain Process... 4... 25... Loe | gy 1h pia get 19-0 19-7 21-0 24-8 24-1 
POtatOGs. a co fees « os ee oe LODE. 2 Gs 26-3 26-5 24-3 36-2 34-6 
Cannedseaches= ee eee 1D). OAs WD aoe 55 16-3 16-0 17-4 ie 15-9 
Cannedmlomatoes em... ane te PIS OVAg Hs 6.8 oe 15-9 3a 18-6 23-3 18-5 
Canned: Corning . vraie Ie. SEER 20%0z atime. sae 16-2 14-8 15-8 16-6 15-2 
Canned Peas nea: «serie. 20-02, tim, 2a: 14-5 14-1 15-2 16-6 16-9 





& Ontario only 


In Table 2, two of the major items affecting marketing costs are shown 
with the estimates of marketing costs. In addition, freight rates during this 
period rose considerably, increasing about 12 per cent in 1950, an additional 12 
per cent in 1951, five per cent in 1952 and 16 per cent in 1953. 


Table 4.—Farm Share of the Consumer’s Dollar as a Percentage of the Retail Price, 12 Selected 
Commodities, Canada, 1949 to 1953 














Commodity 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
—per cent— 
Wiheatrllours. ota fue) Saat. Se ee 44 A] 40 40 39 
White B readin 3 ..cke circa tie aericwe: cereras nites tenn = 18 17 15 1 15 
meer, Good GUality 22.052 0 ats oe aes Rea 62 65 67 61 58 
Heres Asarge): kat AS Ml. eae BEN 79 75 78 72 75 
Fiurdl Malle 12: C600... tee ee ees | eee Gee ae 56 55 54 54 53 
Crearaery: BuLteni ot: cai b oe Ske ae el ab ae 76 76 79 ras res 
Cieese. isin Process | At oe ee te eee ce 35 32 35 aT, pate 
POUatOOR a FUER OR i. ah Rah aT ie Be ch ene. AI, 50 47 53 65 4] 
Canned. Peaches, licorice bbc. «2 thleba Ls ok beste 21 Bail 20 20 ot 
(CAMneU tL Oni borgir cite ctu tals co ont no can oe sau te 21 22 20 19 24 
Canhed Corn SER oa. RO, A Re 15 15 14 1D 17 
COSTCO: PCBS. 5 asthe cel acta eM 0S A cate se hue: a CA 18 19 19 19 20 





Estimates of marketing margins and of the farm share of the consumer’s 
dollar for selected commodities are presented in Tables 3 and 4, respectively. 
The methods used in calculating this data were designed to measure changes 
from year to year and do not necessarily represent an accurate measure of 
the actual margin; however, they are considered significant in measuring year- 
to-year changes. 


TRENDS IN FOOD EXPENDITURE PATTERNS IN CANADA 
B. A. MAcDONALD 


Since 1935 food expenditure as a percentage of total disposable income in 
Canada has shown only minor changes. The most notable changes occurred 
during the war period, 1939-1945, when controlled food prices enabled con- 
sumers to fill their food needs with a smaller proportion of their increasing 
incomes. With decontrol there came a return to the prewar situation. 
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Table 1.—Food Expenditures: Total, per Capita and as a Percentage of Disposable Income in 
Canada, Selected Years, 1935 to 1953 


























Percentage 
Year Total Per Capita | of Disposable 
Income 
million dollars dollars per cent 
Oy arene ere a ree aie tT AB UE Ae Peal RS cath Sag ee bens hye 791 156-5 24-0 
DUANE LER Soke Sees ok Weed tc cet RTs © eee ee Shke tetas ota oh 1,055 178-3 21-9 
POT cet Nee Ret tot ds Ae AREA. as Hoke Me ee tel dans 1,885 238-4 22-4 
POM) Seer h on, '. CER Pe = ery ssc PUTT Seen Sho oe EE © Sa re a 4"9S 3,039 216-0 24-0 
RUG Chey aoe cee: RIKI 2 NAGA Ad ie, BON TANS MALT hehe 6, 015 214-4 23-9 
AOD? teenie. Seine! o: lairtsa. agrht. res ot orskiees opheed: 3, 683 218-5 23-4. 
ESS Lae PEER ee ae ae Ee OPE iy Stes oa ae Pn) one OOS wee By Vo 254-0 22-6 














What is striking, however, is the apparent difference in the quality and 
quantity of foods going into the Canadian diet. The food index component of 
the Consumer Price Index is intended to show how much it costs at a given 
time to purchase a specific quantity of certain foods. The quantities and types 
of foods are those which were most important in the budgets of urban families 
of two to six persons within a certain income range in 1949. Nonetheless, there 
is considerable validity in the assumption that the food index reflects quite 
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Figure 1—Comparison of 1949 food expenditure with actual food expenditure, 1935-1953. 
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closely the changes in the prices of all foods purchased by all consumers. One 
may then expect an almost perfect relationship between variations in the food 
index and variations in the total amount spent for food—except for changes in 
the components of the diet. 


In Figure 1 actual food expenditure in selected years between 1935 and 
1953 are compared with the estimated cost of the 1949 food basket for each of 
these years. This estimate was based on 1949 food expenditure adjusted for 
differences in food prices and human population for each of these years. The 
discrepancies between the two measures are too great at certain points to be 
accounted for by the fact that the food index is of limited reference. It is 
apparent that Canadians are purchasing greater quantities of better quality 
food now than they were in the 1935-1939 period as the 1949 food basket would 
have, in the prewar years, cost much more than the actual amount spent for 
food in those years. There is also a noticeable divergence between the two 
measures since 1950 with actual food expenditures running above the cost of 
the 1949 food basket at present prices. The year 1950 marked the beginning 
of a decline in the general level of food prices. This would suggest that con- 
sumers have continued to change their food expenditure patterns to include 
greater quantities and/or a better quality of food. For example, a consumer 
who buys hamburg at 45 cents rather than steak at 90 cents may well tend 
to buy steak at 70 cents when hamburg is 35 cents even though the relative 


YVable 2.—Quantities ef Selected Foods Purchasable with One Hour’s Industrial Wages, 1939 
and 1944-53 















































Year Bread Flour Milk Butter Cheese Round Blade 
Steak Roast 
24 oz. pounds quarts —pounds— 
loaves 
POS06 Tie ck Xa: Bed 13-8 4-4 1-7 1-8 pe | 2-9 
G44 fags, 3 lame 7-1 Le-2 6-9 1-8 17 1-9 2-6 
POAS s...8 cease 7-0 17-3 6-7 1-8 1-7 1-8 2-7 
LOTT EO cara 7-1 17-5 5-7 1-6 1-6 he Fie | 
MOAT Aarne. Feu bess 7-4 17-9 5-3 1-5 1-7 1-8 2-8 
MOSSAD iss bck 2 6-8 15-0 | 1-3 1-6 1-6 ore 
1940-02 dP aaiastwees 6-7 14-1 5-5 1-5 1-7 1-5 2-0 
WOO a2 £2 ah whdew 6-7 14-2 5-7 1-7 1-8 1-3 1-8 
LOR Pai ute 6-8 15-8 6-0 1-7 1-8 1-2 1-6 
1950.4 eta xs t°3 17-4 6-1 2-0 1-9 1-4 2-0 
10a cet ence 7:5 17-9 6-4 2-1 2-1 1-8 2-6 
Year Pork Loin Bacon Peaches Peas Tomatoes Eggs Potatoes 
pris —pounds— 15 oz. tins | 20 oz. tins | 28 oz. tins dozens 10 lb. bags 
193947: Jang te 1:8 1-4 3-4 3:6 4-6 1-4 2-2 
Cee Se ee 1-9 1-4 4-7 4-8 5-2 1-6 aia 
LOS. oa 1-8 1:3 4-7 4-8 5-1 1-5 2-0 
1946 ae. ee 1-7 1-2 4-4 4-7 4-9 1-4 2-0 
194 htibnes x2 1-7 1-2 4-1 4-9 4-4 1-6 2-4 
Uatooacann eect 1-6 1-1 4-] 5-0 3°77 1-5 2-3 
1949 sweden J.) 1:5 1-2 4-8 5:6 4-9 ~~ 1-6 2-8 
ORD ee a 1-6 1-3 5-1 6-0 5-9 1-8 3-1 
EOD rte. encores 1-6 1-4 5-4 6-2 5-1 1-6 3-4 
LO52GS . aaoee..% 2-0 1-9 6-0 6-3 4-5 2-2 1-9 
tI hs eee og Re pe 1-9 15 6-7 6-4 5-6 2-0 3°5 
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prices of the two products are the same in both cases. On the other hand, 
either increased income or lower prices may induce the consumer to eat more 
food than previously. 


Rising incomes and declining food prices during the past few years have 
enabled the consumer to raise his standards of food purchases. Table 2 shows 
the amounts of various foods that can be purchased by an industrial worker 
with one hour’s earnings. This is computed by dividing the average hourly 
earnings in manufacturing by the average annual prices of these selected food 
items. This gives a set of what might be called “‘wage-food equivalents’, the 
number of units of certain foods that may be purchased with the return from 
one hour’s work. 


It will be seen that these equivalents, with two exceptions, have changed 
in favour of the wage earners since 1939, indicating that wages in manufacturing 
have been rising at a greater rate than have food prices. The exceptions are 
meats, where the equivalents have changed little or are actually greater in 
1953 than in 1939. In the present year, however, retail meat prices have been 
comparatively low whereas average hourly components have continued to 
show increases. It seems possible, therefore, that the 1953 wage-food equi- 
valents for meat will rise above those for 1939. 


RAIL DISTRIBUTION OF ONTARIO FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
Waite. WAY 


Since the first of a succession of post-war general freight rate increases 
in April 1948, annual railway carlot unloads of Ontario fruits and vegetables in 
19 Canadian cities have decreased from about five thousand to three thousand 
cars in 1953 (Table 1). In contrast to this decreasing rail traffic, production 
of most commercial fruits in southwestern Ontario has almost doubled in the 
seven year period, 1947-53, and vegetable production has also increased to 
some extent. The explanation of these two opposite trends is that truck trans- 
portation is playing an increasingly prominent role in the marketing of these 
commodities. Representatives of the fruit and vegetable industry have sug- 
gested that the increased cost of rail transportation has disturbed the entire 
system of distribution of Ontario produce. 


Table 1.— Carlot Unloads of Ontario Fresh Fruits and Vegetables on 19 Canadian Markets, 1947-1953. 





























Montreal, Quebec City, 16 Other Cities Total 
and Ottawa 
Year |— a ee AES SONS Oe ae PO Le eat oan Seen ae 
Fruits Wee | Total Fruits | OTE | Total Fruits | were | Total 
—number of cars— 
LOA /paee 1,040 1,542 2,582 508 651 1,159 1,548 2,193 3,741 
1948.... ite 1,892 3,433 De 870 1,383 2,054 2,762 4,816 
1949.... 1,651 i, 553 3,204 535 895 1,430 2,186 2,448 4,634 
LODO re 1,139 1,288 2 Ag 394 600 994 le fe 1,888 3,421 
LOST ALS 1273 1,411 2,684 539 794 oe: 1,812 2,205 4,017 
1952". 2 1,433 1,024 2,457 386 685 Or 1,819 1,709 3,528 
OS as 1,083 §88 1,971 218 593 811 i301 1,481 QAS82, 




















a Sydney, Halifax, Saint John, Toronto, Hamilton, London, Windsor, Winnipeg, Regina, Moose Jaw, Saskatoon 
Edmonton, Medicine Hat, Lethbridge, Calgary and Vancouver. ‘ 
‘ Source: Annual Unload Reports Fresh Fruits and Vegetables on 19 Canadian Markets. Dept. of Agriculture, Ottawa. 
947 to 19538. : 
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A study of railway freight rates on all fruits and vegetables from the 
St. Catharines and Leamington production areas to the selected 19 Canadian 
cities was made to determine the changes in transportation charges during this 
seven year period, 1947-53. Receipts of railway carlots of Ontario fresh fruits 
and vegetables on these Canadian markets were also studied to determine the 
changes in the volume of distribution by rail. No comparable data on truck 
charges or movements were available for this period. 

Railway freight transportation charges are determined by multiplying the 
freight rate, in cents per hundred pounds, and the quantity, in pounds, of goods 
transported. Extra charges for special services, such as icing, heating, or 
demurrage, are additional costs to the shipper or consignee. ‘Tariffs of class 
and special commodity rates are published by the railways for every kind of 
shipment. These rates may be a direct or applicable charge for the trans- 
portation of goods from any station or origin to any destination or on a mileage 
basis. Since there may be several freight rates seemingly available on a single 
shipment, the applicable rate is determined under the conditions of railway 
rules and regulations covering the particular movement. Whenever a choice 
of rates is available, the lowest rate prevails. 

Under railway class rates, all types of goods moved as freight are grouped 
under 10 classifications. In carload movement fruits are generally class 3 
or 5 and vegetables are class 5 or 8. The freight rate per hundred-pound unit 
increases with a higher class rating, i.e., class 1 is higher than class 2... 
class 9 is higher than class 10. Generally, the more perishable the product 
transported the higher is the freight rate, whether under class or commodity 
tariff of rates. 

Commodity freight rates are lower than class rates and are designed to 
meet other competitive transportation rates or to encourage rail traffic. Com- 
modity rates are published in particular tariffs for selected products to and 
from selected stations or on a mileage basis. These rates are generally avail- 
able on such principal horticultural products as apples, pears, potatoes, and 
onions, as well as fruits and vegetables as a group. In selected areas special 
low commodity rates are often made available to meet competitive motor and 
water transportation rates. 

From April 7, 1948 to November 15, 1953, class freight rates within eastern 
Canada had been increased 98 per cent but class rates applying from eastern 
to western Canada or vice versa had been increased only about 82 per cent. 
However, seasonal commodity freight rates on fruits and vegetables from the 
Niagara peninsula to many Ontario and Quebec cities and towns have not been 
increased since September 15, 1948. ; 

Entirely unrelated to the general freight rate increases, postwar increases 
in express rates have generally been limited to less than 50 per cent of the 
basic rates effective May 1, 1949. Soft fruits are commonly shipped by express 
when higher seasonal market prices warrant the higher cost of this service. ‘By 
using express the shipper is usually assured fast and scheduled delivery and 
a better condition of the perishable produce on arrival. 


The main movement of Ontario produce by rail is to Montreal, Ottawa, 
and Quebec City. These three cities received 75 per cent of the total carlot 
unloads of Ontario fruits and 65 per cent of Ontario vegetables at all 19 Cana- 
dian cities during the seven year period (Table 2). The trend of unloads 
during this period was downward, with vegetable unloads decreasing more 
sharply than fruits. Most vegetables were shipped from the Leamington and 
Bradford areas from which points freight rates were increased the full 98 per 
cent. Express movements of vegetables to Montreal and Ottawa represented 
about a third of the total rail movement and decreased in about the same 
proportion as the freight movement during the period studied. Most fruits 
were shipped from the Niagara peninsula from which points freight rates 
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during the seasonal shipping period April 15 to November 30 have not been 
increased since September 15, 1948. These same rates prevail again in 1954. 
Of the Ontario fruits annually unloaded by the railways on the 19 markets 
almost 95 per cent were moved to market during this seasonal period. While 
these freight rates have not been increased, the number of freight carlot 
unloads of fruit at Ottawa, Montreal and Quebec City has decreased. Express 
movements of fruit to Ottawa and Montreal represent over 60 per cent of the 
rail movements. The decrease in the number of carlot unloads of expressed 
fruit to these two markets during the period 1948-53 is much greater than the 
decrease in movements by freight. Higher freight and express rates on fruits 
and vegetables have affected the downturn of rail movements to these cities 
but freight movements on fruits from and to points where rates have remained 
unchanged have also declined. Transportation charges are an important factor 
influencing the decline of transportation by rail but other factors favoring 
highway transport are also important, such as speed in delivery, convenience 
of door-to-door delivery, less handling and specialized individual small fruit 
and vegetable shipments. 


Table 2.—Area Carlot Unloads of Ontario Fresh Fruits and Vegetables as a Percentage of Total 
Unloads on 19 Canadian Markets, 1947-1953 
































Edmonton 
Sydney {QuebecCity| Toronto Regina Calgary 
Year Halifax Montreal | Hamilton | Winnipeg | Moose Jaw | Medicine Total 
Saint John Ottawa London Saskatoon Hat 
Windsor Lethbridge 
Vancouver 
—number of cars— 
MOT shen’ eaten eat is 69 9 5 2 2 100 
es eee iS ch 6 4 2 2 100 
PaO Se Webs ies 1] 70 iz a 2 a 100 
LS VA oan 14 a 4 vi 2 2 100 
Ad ting mere nade 15 67 5 8 3 2 100 
19520U30..75 5h 17 70 4 6 2 1 100 
HONS kuch og ck oh 19 fa 3 4 2 1 100 
Average 

1947-53...... 15 70 6 6 2 2 100 




















The number of railway unloads of Ontario fruits and vegetables on the 
Toronto and Windsor markets has decreased from several hundred in 1947 to 
less than a hundred in 1953. Unloads at Hamilton and London were negligible. 
Obviously these four markets received their supplies by truck. In 1953 truck 
receipts of fruits and vegetables at Toronto exceeded the rail receipts at 
Montreal. Also, truck receipts at Ottawa in 1953 exceeded railway receipts. 
As these cities are large consuming centres, these truck and rail receipts 
indicate the predominance of truck transportation. In recent years trucking 
service has been extended from a general 200-mile limit to over 500 miles. 
Today, fruits and vegetables are frequently trucked long distances; for example, 
from southwestern Ontario to the Prairie Provinces. Highway transportation 
of fruits and vegetables in recent years has undoubtedly grown with the 
increase in the number of trucking services available and the technological 
improvements in vehicles and highways, as well as maintenance by truckers of 
transportation charges competitive with railway rates. 


Increased freight and express rates have not adversely affected the volume 
of Ontario fruits and vegetables marketed in the Maritime Provinces during 
the seven year period. More Ontario vegetables were shipped to the markets 
of Sydney, Halifax and Saint John in recent years than in the earlier years of 
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the period. These markets received 13 per cent in 1947 and 19 per cent in 
1953 of the total unloads of Ontario produce on the 19 Canadian markets 
(Table 2). 


Railway carlot unloads of Ontario produce on the nine western markets 
have declined during the period under study. The total unloads in western 
Canada were almost equivalent to those in Quebec City, except in 1953 when 
unloads in the western markets were almost half the number in 1952. While 
truck movements to the Prairie Provinces have increased in recent years, the 
volume of fruits and vegetables so moved is still negligible compared to railway 
movements. The downward shift of rail movements is undoubtedly partly due 
to higher transportation costs, but altering market conditions are also an 
important factor. In 1949 and 1951 the number of unloads was greater than 
in other years of the seven-year period, and in 1950 and 1952 unloads were 
comparable to those in 1947, the year before freight rate increases began. A 
general percentage increase in these east-west freight and express rates is 
much more significant than on the lower local rates and, therefore, increased 
transportation cost in this case is an important factor disturbing the distribu- 
tion of Ontario produce in western Canada. 


The suggestion that the higher cost of rail transportation in the past seven 
years was caused by increased freight rates has been a main factor in shifting 
the movement of fruits and vegetables from rail to highway carrier is not 
substantiated by this study. Increased freight rates are, no doubt, an important 
factor. However, where freight rates have not been increased, railway freight 
traffic has declined. 


FARM SIZE AND TENURE IN RELATION TO GRADE OF LAND, REGINA 
PLAINS AND THE VIBANK-WINDTHORST AREA, SASKATCHEWAN 


R. A. STUTT 


An economic study, carried on in 1951, by the Economics Division extended its 
land classification program into a block of 17 municipal units in the South Central 
and Southeastern portion of the Province. 


This classification is based on the capacity of the land to produce wheat, which 
is considered to be the highest and best use of prairie lands. Historical data on long- 
time wheat yields were obtained from a sample of 183 farmers in the area in order 
to assist in the indexing of each parcel of land. This sample was supplemented by 
54 records which provided wheat yield data for periods of ten or more years. Aerial 
photographs were studied to determine the arability of each parcel. 

A study of farm practices in the Weyburn loam and Regina heavy clay soils? 
was also carried on in 1951 in conjunction with the classification of the land. The 
purpose of this farm practices study was to find the factors significantly related to 
higher yields. A sample of 167 records was obtained from farmers in the first area 
and 161 records from farmers in the second area. 


The following municipalities were included in the entire survey: 


GOLGEMIWWieSts eu balan ote No. 95 LiSsOrdy Litas ee ek eee No. 128 
Filimereys 6a tees Bleek No. 96 Bratt’s Laker tee seh No. 129 
Wellington | VAW7 Bale. Noiyvoyr Redburnk Gee Bis No. 130 
SCOUM A WOT. MMIRICH No. 98 South Qu’Appelle ..... No Lay 
Calectonialy, .andt..bas...01 No. 99 Pdenwold To. .tag O04. 8 No. 158 
Chester t wri. aartected oie No. 125 SHErWoodie 2a(othey. i. No. 159 
Montmartre 3.34.56 .08 No. 126 PENSE tiaacann. semeraerts - No. 160 
PEOOCe ne ae tie cee: ING. a7 NWiGOSse aw eet ea No. 161 

TOUNISOeCh ee ete ca eee No. 189 





1Farm Practices in the Weyburn Loam and Regina Heavy Clay Soils of Saskatchewan. 
Ragush, M. and F. F. Cline. Economics Div. in co-operation with the Dept. of Farm Manage- 
ment, University of Saskatchewan. Processed bul. Ottawa, September 1953. p. 27. 
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Table 1.—Land Classification, Regina Plains and the Vibank-Windthorst Area. 














Land Class Area 

acres per cent 
Pease rare ing) for wheat DrOduchion) «4. ac cpisw s sei Feses sa cses x as» « 559, 314 15-6 
Pieanarcinal tor wheat prOduCulOl \s...e cece ota rs oa tee see ted oss 882, 450 24-6 
MTT Vy LCA CETICL) ne 36a cs Aa a eS aaa oes Ran 668, 099 18-6 
MOO svnGa tian i e.c% ecto. it. Dn eeeetaneneds beso arene shard Oho ss « 285, 663 8-0 
PPE CMON CemmnCAE TSDC 1 ki Be Onin oi eB ote Me Cowes ofa 4 oa «0 1, 188, 983 oare 
WOtalt tA. Cree’, 8. eee SOE LOR ee od 3,584, 509 100-0 











The Land.—The Regina Plains, which are made up mainly of heavy clay soils, 
constitute a large part of the study area. The other main soil type is the Weyburn 
loam found in the eastern section. These lands cover a total area of 3,584,509 acres, 
of which only 559,314 acres have been classified as submarginal for wheat produc- 
tion (Table 1). In six municipal units at least two-thirds of the total land area 
qualified as Land Class V, or excellent wheat land. These were: (1) R. M. Scott 
No. 98; (2) Lajord No. 128; (3) Bratt’s Lake No. 129; (4) Sherwood No. 159; 
(5) Pense No. 160; and (6) Moose Jaw No. 161. In one municipal unit—Bratt’s 
Lake No. 129—96:-4 per cent of the land was classified as Land Class V. On the 
other hand, there were eight municipal units in which at least one-half of the total 
land area graded Land Class I (submarginal for wheat production) or Land Class 


Table 2._Land Classification, Brown and Dark Brown Soil Zones, Saskatchewan. 














Land Class Brown Soil Zone Dark Brown Soil Zone 

million acres | per cent million acres per cent 
Rea eo. 2. Bava toned iamenmtncinoyenieilelewninag eigen 9-8 45-4 4.7 27-0 
Joo awe Rotten) fre aeuy cepa de tk ee, ee 3°8 17-7 5-1 29-0 
oS songs ide else tei apliedeet Aelia UCR Whar SaaS 4-9 22-5 4-8 27-6 
ne er, Wes atin Belen ne ds Matas eye 203 10-7 1-2 6-7 
OS UN UE! ORD FL ah eaten ee a 0-8 3-7 1-7 9-7 
gC 1 Uae A ena Ad ee 21-6 100-0 17-5 100-0 











II (marginal for wheat production): (1) Golden West No. 95; (2) Fillmore No. 
96; (3) Wellington No. 97; (4) Caledonia No. 99; (5) Chester No. 125; (6) Mont- 
martre No. 126; (7) Francis No. 127; and (8) South Qu’Appelle No. 157. In three 
. of these municipal units Land Classes I and II together made up at least two-thirds 
of the total land area. These units were: (1) Fillmore No. 96; (2) Chester No. 125; 
and (3) Montmartre No. 126. 


The area is distinctly better, in its proportion of higher grades of land, grade 
than the entire Dark Brown soil zone in which it is located. The land classification 


Table 3.—Sizes of Farms in Various Land Classes, Regina Plains and the Vibank-Windthorst Area 











Assessed Acreage 








Land Class itn ee Average acreage| Improved land 
ne in improved as a percentage 
och land of the total 
acres acres per cent 

RU sk ge ee ee ee eal g ac G Kg aie 735 299 40-7 
et, PO ee Sr eee, wee TE OE his 592 397 67-1 
Ne ALES as eet ca wertes SET GE. SeLRY kell. Loa daas a2 433 Coed 
EMA Mone’. So eilies 0th. wal, i omsinneed « pizaccadius 600 528 88-0 
lt ee i ee uae Ae VA, ds 5. fin ons Oe OTR cod 692 667 96-4 
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Per cent of farms ——| Land class | 


--------- Land class II 
-| Land class III 
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| 2 3 4 i) 6 is 8 5 lO & over- 
(Size of farm—number of quarter-sections) 
Figure 1—Proportion of farms in each size group according to predominant land class. 
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(Size of farm—number of quarter-sections) 
Figure 2— Distribution of farms according to size and predominant land class. 
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| is now completed for both the Brown and Dark Brown zones which form most of 
the open plains region of the Province. The proportion of land in each class for 
| the two zones is shown in Table 2. 


| Number of Farms.—At the time of the study a complete occupancy record was 
| obtained from the municipal secretary, members of the council or other well- 

informed persons in the area. This information related to the tenure status, that is, 
| the ownership of each parcel of land and the manner in which this land was held 
by the farm operator. The land pattern was ascertained from aerial photographs 
which indicated the area of improved land per quarter section. Additional informa- 
tion on land features such as stoniness, alkalinity, topography and arability was 
obtained from the assessor’s field sheets of the Saskatchewan Assessment Commis- 
sion and was used in the final grading of land to indicate its economic potentialities. 

A total of 5,273 farm units with headquarters within the area was included in 
the occupancy analysis. Some of the land within the area was, of course, farmed 
by operators with headquarters in bordering municipalities. Slightly more than 
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Figure 3— Distribution of farms according to improved acreage and predominant land class. 


one-third (34:3 per cent) or 1,811 of the farms were located on land, most of which 
graded Class V (excellent wheat land); nearly one-tenth (9-7 per cent) were 
located on Land Class I (submarginal for wheat production); and 25-7, 22:6 and 
7:7 per cent on Land Classes II, III and IV, respectively. 


Size.—Farms averaged 637 acres of which 499 were improved. Table 3 provides 

a classification of farms according to size and land classes. This classification does 

| not indicate a very pronounced difference in averages, assessed on the basis of total 

acres, for the different grades of land but they demonstrate that the higher grades of 

land were associated with a marked increase in the average acreage of improved 

land. In terms of total farm area, quarter-section farms were most common in 

Land Class I and farms of two sections or more were most common in Land 

Classes I and V. However, farms in Land Class V had, on the average, more than 
double the amount of land under cultivation than those in Land Class I. 
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The proportion of farms in Land Class V increased gradually with the increase 
in size of farm; the proportion in the other land classes, arranged according to total 
size of farm, tended to decrease (Figure 1). 

The remainder of the average farm unit is, of course, made up of unimproved 
land which is generally used for grazing and averaged 436, 195, 139, 73 and 25 acres 
for Land Classes I to V, respectively. On the average, therefore, farms in Land 
Class I had nearly three quarter-sections of grazing land and those in Land Classes 
II and III about one- quarter section; it was possible for these farms to include a 
moderate number of livestock in the farm business. 
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Figure 4—Percentage distribution of farms according to size and tenure. 


Although the average farm was about one section in size the most common size 
was the half-section farm. Half-section farms made up 25-5 per cent; section farms, 
21:7 per cent; and three-quarter-section farms, 18-8 per cent of all farms. These 
three size groups accounted for two-thirds of all farms. At the extremes, there 
were 247 or 4:7 per cent one-quarter-section farms and 433 or 8:2 per cent of 
two-section or larger farms. 

Arranged according to land class, the most common sizes of farm were the 
three-quarter-section farms in Land Class I; the half-section farms in Land Classes 
II, III and IV; and the section and half-section farms in Land Class V. 

In terms of improved acreage per farm, the farms with 300-399 acres were the 
most common and then those having from 200-299 and from 400-499 improved acres. 
Farms in these three size groups made up almost half of all the farms. Of the 177 
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farms with less than 100 improved acres, 108 belonged to Land Class I. On the other 
hand, 251 of the 374 farms with 1,000 or more acres were in Land Class V. 

In Land Class I, farms with 1-99, 100-199 and 200-299 acres were the most 
common and about equally divided; in Land Classes II and III, farms with 200-299 
improved acres were the most common; in Land Class IV, farms with 300-399 and 
400-499 acres were the most common and about equally distributed; and in Land 
Class V, the most common size was 600-699 acres. 


Land Tenure.—The tenure status of farm operators is assumed to have a signifi- 
cant influence on the use of land. In the study area, as in others, there is a 
considerable difference in size of farms among the Gidterent tenure groups!: owners 
had an average of 540 assessed acres compared with 610 assessed acres for tenants 
and 912 assessed acres for part-owners and part-tenants. Owners made up 61 per 
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Figure 5—Farm size: percentage distribution according to tenure. 


cent of all farm operators, tenants 16 per cent, and part owners 23 per cent. Owners 
were most common on farms in Land Classes II and III; tenants on farms in 
Land Classes IV and V and part-owners on those in Land Classes I and V. 


The practice of increasing the size of the farm unit by renting additional land 
is well illustrated in Figure 4. This figure also indicates that ownership is the most 
common type of tenure for farms ranging up to six quarter-sections. On the basis 
of improved acreage the same situation holds true for farms up to five quarter- 
sections. 

The proportion of farmers classed as owners was 90 per cent for all quarter-section 
farms. The proportion of owners decreased sharply with the increase in farm size 
until the eight- and nine-quarter-section farms were reached, whereas part-owners 
were at a maximum in the largest-size group. The proportion of tenant-operated 





1 See “Size and Tenure of Farms in Three Prairie Areas of iggy Meet ag in The Economic 
Annalist, Vol. XXI, No. 6. December 1951. p. 139. 
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farms was nearly the same for all sizes of farms up to eight-quarter-section farms 
(1,280 assessed acres). Over that size, farms were generally operated either by 
owners or part-owners. This pattern was similar for all grades of land. 


For the “owner” group the most common size of farm was the half-section 
farm; for the “‘tenant” group it was either the half-section or the one-section farm 
and for the part-owner group the section farm was the most common. Nearly 
three-quarters of the owner-operated and tenant-operated farms were two-, three- 
or four-quarter-section farms whereas three-quarters of the part-owner-part-tenant 
operated farms were three to seven quarter sections in size. The frequency distri- 
bution of farms according to tenure is indicated in Figure 5. 


Mechanization and technological developments have resulted in marked increases 
in the size of farms in this area but, in general, these increases have continued to 
be geared to the labour resources of the farm family. The main farm problems 
arising out of changes in scale relate to the adjustments that must be made rather 
than in an attempt to forestall an increase in the size of the farms. Changes in farm 
size have been centered around the labour force supplied by the farm family and 
a substitution of capital for hired labour. This has increased the command of 
family labour over the other resources. The smaller farms have not been able to 
make satisfactory adjustments and thus display some inefficiency in the use of farm 
resources. Adequate farm scale and satisfactory tenure relationships go hand in 
hand in achieving a desirable degree of permanence and stability of agricultural 
production. 


SOME ASPECTS OF FARM ORGANIZATION, FARM PRACTICES, AND 
PROSPECTS FOR FORAGE PRODUCTION IN WEST CENTRAL MANITOBA 


R. C. NICHOLSON 


The acreage in forage crops in Manitoba has not been large compared with that 
in grain crops. However, between 1910 and 1945 the land used for forage crop 
production increased gradually from 139,000 to 704,000 acres. This upward trend 
was sharply reversed in 1946 when the acreage dropped to 306,000. The reduction 
took place in all parts of the Province. From 1946 to 1951 the acreage reached 
399,000, the increase occurring mainly in areas where a livestock-grain combination 
of farm organization predominated. 

An insight into the farm organization and practices necessary for successful 
forage production was obtained from a survey of 100 farms made by the Economics 
Division in 1952. These farms were in Census Divisions 10 and 11 between the towns 
of Neepawa and Birtle and were selected on the basis of acreage and years in forage 
crop production. 


Organization and Management.—In the survey area alternative types of farm 
organization were possible because the majority of farms had fertile soils, a good 
water supply and a considerable area in native pasture. Therefore, the farm 
organization adopted depended primarily on the preference and ability of the farm 
operator. The survey farms carried on a more diversified type of farming than the 
average for the area. The importance of the livestock enterprise on these farms is 
indicated by the investment in livestock (Table 1). Receipts from the sale of live- 
stock and products were about two-thirds as large as those from grain sales. On 
the survey farms, 16-1 per cent of the improved land was in forage compared with 
4-6 per cent? for the whole area. Another special characteristic of the survey farms 
was their stable labour supply—mainly the operator and his son(s). 


In their production preference, 45 farmers considered grain and livestock of 
equal importance, 43 preferred livestock and 12 preferred grain. The latter two 
groups diversified their production because of the risks involved in specialization. 
The operators felt that livestock was the best insurance that a grain farmer could 
acquire and that tame hay and pasture crops were essential to a successful livestock 
program. 





11951 Census of Canada. During the same period, the area sown to wheat, oats and barley 
increased from 4,384,000 to 5,968,000 acres. 
21951 Census of Canada. 
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The two main reasons for the introduction of forage on these farms were the 
desire for higher quality and the need for a larger quantity of feed. Soil fertility 
maintenance and soil conservation measures were of secondary importance. Other 
factors of much less significance were: the production of forage seed, a reduction in 
summerfallow acreage, a better seasonal distribution of labour requirements and 
the control of wild oats. 


Farmers who had considerable experience with forage production indicated that 
they observed an increase in the yields of grain and a reduction of wild oats infesta- 
tion on fields which had been rotated with hay and pasture crops as compared to 
fields that had been used only for grain production. All the farmers stated that 
wild oats created the most serious weed problem on their farms. They also said 
that in the survey area grain crop yields were being maintained mainly through 
changes in tillage practices, increased summerfallow acreage, and the application of 
commercial fertilizer, all of which increased costs. 


Ninety-five of the farmers used a flexible rotation on forage and cereal crop 
lands. The most common system consisted of a three-year rotation (grain, grain, 
fallow) with the fields in forage left down until it was absolutely necessary for a 


new field to be seeded. Only two farmers were actually following an eight-year 


rotation and three were in the process of establishing one. Ejighty-three of the 
farmers planned to rotate the forage crops over their entire farm, taking from 


Table 1.—Average Capital Investment per Farm, according to Size of Farm, 106 Farms West 
Central Manitoba, 19524 
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Machinery and equipment................05- 6,779 10, 948 125553 10, 192 
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a These data can be compared with information available for the western part of the survey area, in two reports by 
T. O. Riecken, A Farm Business Study in the Hamiota Area of Manitoba, 1948 and A Farm Business Study in the Birtle-Shoal 
Lake Area of Manitoba, published by the Economies Div., Canada Dept. of Agriculture, Ottawa, in September 1952 and 
November 1953, respectively. 


eight to thirty or more years to do so. Seventeen planned to confine forage crops 
to a particular area of their farm because of the remote or otherwise unique 
location of some fields, the terms of rental agreement on part of the farm, or the 
necessity of forage production on fields where continuous grain growing resulted 
in excessive erosion or other similar problems. Twenty-seven farmers reported that 
all or part of their forage was produced on improved land that was unsuitable for 
grain production. 

There were improved pastures on 57 farms; 39 of these pastures were used to 
full capacity, 11 were over-grazed and seven under-grazed. Twenty-three farmers 
used a grazing rotation to increase the capacity of these pastures, 20 used barnyard 
manure and two used commercial fertilizer. In addition to the improved pastures, 
there were 86 farms with native pastures; 58 of these were grazed to full capacity, 
12 were over-grazed and 16 under-grazed. Forty farmers had attempted to increase 
the grazing capacity of their native pastures. The main methods used were: clearing 
brush, spraying with 2-4-D, reseeding over-grazed areas and following a grazing 
rotation. In each case, the area affected was limited. As a supplement to the regular 
pasture, about one-half of the farmers used their hay meadows after putting up 
the hay and approximately three-quarters used stubble and summerfallow lands. 
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One-half of the farmers had immediate plans to change their forage program: 
19 indicated that they were going to increase the acreage, 14 planned to re-organize 
their farms and set up a more definite grain-forage rotation, five planned to reduce 
the number of years that their hay and pasture fields were left down, five expected 
to purchase silage-making equipment, and the remainder planned to use green 
manure crops, set up a pasture rotation, or grass down fields that showed signs 
of depletion. 


Seeding Practices.—Ninety-nine farmers seeded the forage in the spring of the 
year and one seeded in early summer. Fall seeding was considered impractical as 
weather conditions were seldom favourable. The forage was seeded with a com- 
panion crop, except in some locations such as along gullies or other badly eroded 
areas. 

Sixty-six farmers seeded the companion and forage crops in the same operation: 
56 of these mixed the companion crop and forage seed in the drill box, six used a 
grass seeder attachment and four used a fertilizer attachment. Twenty-nine farmers 
used a seed drill in a separate operation to sow their forage: 21 of these drilled the 
seed into the ground and eight broadcasted the seed by dangling the seed ribbons. 
Broadcasting with a hand-operated machine was the main method used by the other 
five farmers. 

Of the 29 farmers that used the grain drill in a separate seeding operation, 14 
cross-seeded and seven seeded in the same direction as the companion crop: the 
eight who broadcasted by dangling the seed ribbons had no preference regarding 
the direction of seeding. The separate seeding operation was used mainly to control 
the depth and rate of seeding. Cross-seeding and broadcasting were used to 
improve the competitive location of the forage seedlings. 

All the farmers drag-harrowed after seeding and a few used the packer. Both 
operations were considered important, especially following shallow seeding and 
broadcasting, to insure better seed coverage and higher germination. Care in the 
preparation of the seed-bed and in the seeding operation were important factors 
contributing to a good catch. 

Based on their experience with forage production, the farmers reported that they 
could expect an excellent stand ten per cent of the time, a good stand 80 per cent, 
a poor stand nine per cent, and a complete failure one per cent of the time. These 
farmers were above average in their ability to handle forage and, therefore, similar 
results would not be expected from a study of all farms in the area. 


Forage Species Used and Rates of Seeding.—Alfalfa, brome grass and sweet 
clover were the main species grown in pure stands. These species and meadow 
fescue, crested wheat grass and timothy were used in the various mixtures, which 
were favoured for both hay and pasture production. 

There was a fairly wide range in the rate of seeding each species and mixture, 
but as a definite tendency was evident, the average may be considered representative. 
The main factors which influenced the rate of seeding were the condition of the 
soil and whether forage was to be grown for hay, seed, or erosion control. 

Alfalfa was seeded at an average rate of 9:5 pounds per acre by 22 farmers, 
brome grass at 10-4 pounds per acre by 22 farmers, and sweet clover at 11 pounds 
per acre by 39 farmers. The brome alfalfa mixture was seeded by 60 farmers at 
an average rate of 8-9 pounds of brome grass with 4:2 pounds of alfalfa. Seventeen 
farmers seeded other mixtures and in all but a few cases either alfalfa, brome grass 
or both were included. 

Forage Harvesting Machinery and Methods.—As a general rule the farmers had 
a limited number of forage harvesting machines and relied on rented or borrowed 
equipment during years of heavy crops. Table 2 shows the actual number of machines 
on the farms. Although tractors, wagons, hay racks, etc., are essential for forage 
harvesting operations they were not included in the table because they would be 
present on the farm whether forage was produced or not. 

The methods used to harvest forage are illustrated in Table 3. By observing 
the number of farmers using each method, it will be realized that a large percentage 
still used methods that rely heavily on a long day and a strong back. At the same 
time, the use of special machines as a partial substitute for labour in forage harvesting 
operations is indicated by the fact that 27 farmers used a farm hand, 17 used a baler, 
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Table 2._Number of Forage Harvesting Machines according to Size of Farm and the Average 
Value of Each Machine, 100 Farms, West Central Manitoba, 1952 
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ten an overshot stacker, five a hayloader and four used either a forage harvester 
or a field chopper. The difference in numbers of machines used over those present 
on the farms (Table 2) represents the number borrowed or rented. 

Although the amount of forage harvesting equipment on the farms was closely 
related to the tonnage of forage to be handled, it was more closely associated with 
the financial resources of the farmer. Farmers with sufficient financial resources have 
a greater tendency to use high-cost, labour-saving machinery and methods than those 
with limited resources. 


Investment in Forage Harvesting Machinery.—-As indicated in Table 4 the 
average investment was $436 per farm. The difference of about $100 between the 
smallest and the two largest farm size-groups can be attributed to a greater tendency 
on the part of the operators of the smallest farms to use borrowed, rented or less 
costly machines. In spite of this difference, the investment per acre, and as a per 
cent of the total investment in farm machinery, was more important on the smallest 
farms. 


Table 3.—_Methods of Handling Forage on 100 Farms, West Central Manitoba, 1952 
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a Closely related methods have been combined. Methods employed to handle only a small portion of the farmer's 
forage were not included. 

b Double counting occurs where some farmers reported the use of more than one method, especially where corn and 
clover were produced as a major part of the forage crop, as these crops were handled in the sheaf or as silage. 
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Table 4.— Average Acreage in Improved Land and in Forage Crops, and Investment in Forage 
Harvesting Machinery According to Size of Farm, 100 Farms, West Central Manitoba, 1952 
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The investment ranged from zero, for the farmer who borrowed and rented all 
his forage harvesting machinery, to $2,400 for the farmer who owned a full line of 
specialized machinery. There were 50 farmers with an average investment in forage 
harvesting machinery of $127; 24 with $416; 19 with $765; and seven with $1,816. 
The machines usually owned by the farmers in the first group were a mower and 
rake whereas those in the latter group owned a baler, a forage harvester or a field 
chopper. The wide range in the investment in forage harvesting machinery resulted 
mainly from the difference in the average value of the machines (Table 2). 


Forage Production Prospects.—The majority of the farmers were satisfied with 
forage production on their farms but they did not expect a significant increase in 
acreage in west central Manitoba. Observations made in the field and from the record 
data indicate that there were several factors which supported the farmers’ predic- 
tions. Farmers associate forage production with a fixed rotation and they tend to 
favour a more flexible type of organization. Crop production plans are normally 
made on a yearly basis and this makes it difficult to provide a place for forage in 
the production program. A large number of farmers were not interested or engaged 
in livestock production and would thus have been unable to use forage crops on 
their own farms. The landlords seldom favoured forage production because their 
incomes were derived from grain crop sales. It was also evident that forage produc- 
tion required special management practices which were unnecessary for grain produc- 
tion. Forage crops were grown on lands that normally produced cereal crops and, 
therefore, in the initial years at least, a lower gross income was anticipated. Some 
farmers were unable to accept this reduction in income. Normally, it was the younger 
farmer who lacked financial resources and although he visualized long-run benefits 
from forage production, his most pressing obligations had to be retired in the near 
future. The farmer, was more concerned with making a living for his family and 
paying off the farm debts than he was with conserving land for posterity. Only 
farmers who had attained a desired level-of-living felt free to devote some of their 
income to longer term projects. Unfortunately for forage production, it was usually 
the older farmers who had acquired the necessary financial resources and they 
tended to be uninterested in forage production because they were unable to look 
after livestock or did not plan to farm long enough to realize long-run benefits. The 
majority of the survey farms were father-and-son operated or had been inherited 
or purchased by the son, a condition which facilitates the introduction of forage 
crops in a production program. 

The future of forage production will be closely associated with improvements 
in labour-saving machines and production methods used in forage and livestock 
enterprises relative to similar improvements used in the cereal crop enterprise. 
Inter-related with this will be the influence of the comparative returns from livestock 
and cereal crops. Also, it is very likely that forage production will increase when 
farmers generally realize the need to follow methods and practices that will lessen 
the rate of soil depletion. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE ECONOMICS DIVISION 


Farm Organization, Income and Debt Paying Capacity in West Central 
Alberta, Spence, C. C., Ottawa. January 1954. pp. ii + 21. 

A study which supplies a general appraisal of the farms in the Red Deer- 
Wetaskiwin area of Alberta and information on their organization and opera- 
tion, their expected net revenues, the prices paid for land and the terms of 
purchase, and the opportunities for purchasers of farms to meet their 
commitments. 


The three main parts of the report deal with: Farm Organization, Farm 
Operation, and Financing the Farm Business. 


UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS 


Progress in Land Reform.—Dept. of Economic Affairs. New York. (In Canada: 
The Ryerson Press, Toronto, and Periodica Inc., Montreal). 1954. pp. xiii and 322. 

An “Analysis of replies by governments to a United Nations questionnaire” 
prepared in co-operation with the Food and Agriculture Organization and the Inter- 
national Labour Organization, and circulated in November 1952 by the Secretary- 
General. 

Part I describes and analyzes General Reform Policies and Agrarian Structure 
in various countries. Part II discusses Measures of Reform under the following 
headings: Measures to Provide Opportunity of Ownership; Land Settlement and 
Secure Tenure; Conditions of Tenancy; Hired Workers and Rural Employment; 
Protection of Cultivators under Tribal, Communal and Other Traditional Forms of 
Tenure; Economic Holdings; Land Registration; Agricultural Credit and Reduction 
of Indebtedness; Promotion of Co-operative Organizations; Organizations to Provide 
Machine Service; Fiscal Policy in Relation to Land Reform; and Other Measures. 
Part III includes a Summary and Recommendations, which provide a concise review 
of The Extent of Progress Achieved; The Need for Further Progress; and Obstacles 
to Further Progress and Recommendations for International Action. 


European Agriculture, A Statement of Problems. Prepared jointly by the 
Secretariats of the Economic Commission for Europe and the F.A.O. Geneva. 
February 1954. pp. vi + 83. 

A study of problems relating to agricultural production and trade policies 
in European countries. The report includes chapters on: Main Factors 
Influencing the Productivity of European Agriculture; Food Consumption; 
Agricultural Policy in Western Europe; Agricultural Policy in Eastern Europe 
and the Soviet Union; and The Trade of European Countries in Agricultural 
Products. 


. OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Methods of Agricultural Extension. Wageningen, The Netherlands, Agricultural 
University of Wageningen. 1953. pp. 438. 

A report, including lectures given between July 13 and August 8, 1953, at a 
Training Centre organized by the International Agricultural Study Centre and the 
Agricultural University of Wageningen in collaboration with the United Nations 
Food and Agriculture Organization and the Mutual Security Agency. 

This comprehensive report is divided into four main parts and includes four 
Introductory Lectures on Agricultural Extension; eleven lectures on Special Aspects 
Affecting Extension Methods; ten on Methods of Agricultural Extension; and thirteen 
on the Application of Extension Methods in Practice. These lectures were given by 
experts from several countries. They stress the need for the development and 
improvement of extension methods that will help bridge the gap between research 
findings and methods and practices followed in agriculture. 

Milk Distribution and Pricing in Great Britain. Spencer, Leland and Stewart 
Johnson. Ithaca, N.Y. Cornell University Agr. Exp. Sta. bul. 902. August 1953. 
pp. 147. 
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The authors study the problems of milk distribution and pricing in Great Britain 
“with special attention to the British Experience with Rationalization Plans’. Their 
study is descriptive and analytical in character and contains many practical sug- 
gestions for improvement of existing conditions. The detailed analysis is encom- 
passed within chapters on: Production and Utilization of Milk; Distribution Methods 
and Agencies; Consumption of and Demand for Milk; Pricing of Milk—to Producers, 
Dealers, and Consumers; Unified System of Collecting Milk from Farms; Zoning of 
Milk Distribution in Cities; and Summary and Conclusions. The bulletin ends with 
a long bibliography which should prove very useful to all those concerned with 
milk distribution and pricing problems. 


Farm Labour in Ontario. Lane, S. H. and D. R. Campbell. Dept. of Agricultural 
Economics, Ontario Agricultural College and Ontario Dept. of Agriculture. Guelph, 
Ontario Agricultural College. 1954. pp. 91. 

A detailed analysis of findings made after a study of the farm labour problem 
in Ontario. The authors have divided their report into five sections: The Farm 
Labour Problem; Description of Farms; Description of the Farmers, their Families, 
and their Working Conditions; Description of the Labourers; Factors Affecting the 
Labour Problem; Farmer-Labourer Relationships; Summary; and, Conclusions and 
Recommendations. 


Disponibilités, Mode de Vente et Lieux d’Ecoulement des Produits Agricoles, 
1950-51-52. Région du Saguenay, No. 11. Québec, Division des Marchés et des 
Enquétes du Service de l’Economie Rurale, Ministére de ]’Agriculture de la Province 
de Québec. 1954. pp. II and 167. 

The second in a series of eleven statistical reports on the marketing of agri- 
cultural products, to be prepared by the Quebec Department of Agriculture. The 
present report deals with region No. 11, the Saguenay region, including the counties 
of Charlevoix, Chicoutimi, Lac-St-Jean-Est, Lac-St-Jean-Ouest and Saguenay. 


Canadian Journal of Agricultural Economics. 1953 Proceedings Number. Vol. 
II, No. 1, Fall 1953. Saskatoon, Sask., University of Saskatchewan. 1954. pp. 94. 

In this proceedings number The Canadian Agricultural Economics Society 
publishes the ten papers presented at its annual meeting in 1953, as well 
as the discussions of these papers and the minutes of the twenty-third annual 
meeting. 

Papers on Trends in Farm Labour dealt with Farm Labour in Ontario and 
The Economy of Labour on Western Canada Farms; the series on Problems in 
Farm Credit included papers on Capital Formation in Agriculture, Financing 
Beginning Farmers, The Provision of Working Capital for Agriculture in 
Saskatchewan, and The Provision and Maintenance of Farm Mortgage Credit; 
the series on Developments in the Marketing of Farm Products comprised 
papers on Current and Prospective Transportation Developments Affecting 
Agriculture, Current Practices in the Marketing of Commercial Potatoes in 
Alberta and Some Suggestions for Future Agricultural Marketing Research, 
The Development and Operation of the Bradford Marsh Fresh-Vegetable 
Growers’ Marketing Scheme, and Methods of Determining the Consumption of 
Foods, 


The Use of Aircraft in Agriculture in the U.S.A. Published by the Organization 
for European Economic Co-operation; 2, rue André-Pascal, Paris 16. 1953. pp. 108. 

One of a series of studies sponsored by the Food and Agriculture Committee of 
the O.E.E.C. The present report “is designed to foster the development of agricultural 
aviation in Western European countries ... by drawing upon the extensive experi- 
ence gained in the United States... .”. 

The report is divided into two Parts. Part I has the following chapters: Intro- 
ductory; Development of agricultural aviation in the United States; and Future of 
agricultural aviation in Europe and recommendations. Part II includes: Uses of 
aircraft in agriculture; Research and extension work on agricultural aviation; Eco- 
nomic aspects of using aircraft in agriculture; Operational costs; Field Operations; 
and Equipment. There are detailed Annexes on: Economic data; Operational Data; 
Technical requirements of fixed-wing aircraft for agricultural use; and Technical 
description of application equipment. 
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ANNUAL AND MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS 
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Wholesale Prices 1935-1939=100 | Farm | Services used by | Cost of Living Con- 

Prices Farmers 1935-39 =100 sumer 

of Agri- 1935-39 = 100 Price 

Year oe eutural | Hest 

WEN Cee | cCualarere ry mente zie [chy PO} Wd) 
Gene - Farm | Field | Animal pee a Equip- | Eleven | Farm | Urban i 
eale | Prod- | Prod- | Prod- (e) ment and| Factor | Living | Living 
ps Ane ucts ucts ucts Materials} Index Costs Costs 
1913 ee ears BSS oA ALE UE. © oy Hendy (Ua pa ead eee) eet CER che, rae odaey: al Petre be ae 80-1 79-1 49-2 
LOT ener. Bs Ai] ie tread Spotl aie Fa eral eee eacen ll saan vas oon 90-2 85-3 82-3 79-7 49-6 
TOTS Rees QU Senay te ten, | ede etir ade fr een Ris ieer | OMNES a 96-9 91-6 86-5 80°7 50:3 
NO LG )aee terete TODS Siew. , CRA Aes Pe 2) wees, Rae, 101-7 100-5 93-7 87-0 54-2 
LO ee ee LAR 1) Te Re O'S oe | eee, ek gh a s B 140-7 140-5 111-5 102-4 63-7 
1O1S8ae. vena TE GEO he et es ee Mec dsi|, « cee cases Woteie Se tients ic 164-1 160-2 131-1 115-6 72-0 
TOG eae i Lig ie: Sc oe Pew. collet Wat [epee aha ateabed ars, pApih ol be bil i eC ask 8 169-1 167-9 143-0 126-5 78-8 
RSV AD) en ati et 2B 2 | et OE) 2 Oa De able SSOP ae, 20 eee’ fa) een ee 190-1 186-5 171-3 145-4 90-5 
REVERE Cree ee (FITC NRE rll WES AE SOTA ol feahes cya tas ale Larnsns em 147-4 152-5 139-9 129-9 80-9 
1922 anes L262 80) Sate cee lle tetera | PAS Sete 124-6 134-1 127-9 120-4 74-9 
LOD Sees D2 Sat eM eratemene aed te tere ell eR tne lee cate hacer 118-3 130-6 128-3 120-7 75-2 
O24 eri ane. TSM is feed a Ras es oe REA See Oe eR 122-3 131-9 125-5 118-8 74-0 
pee san eae PBB Bar | eaten hy wel ee ee Lee ae aes etl tO 1 ae 123-2 131-8 123-9 119-8 74-6 
1926447 ee 130-3 144-4 158-5 SO 2a ete eee 119-9 130-6 121-1 121-8 75-9 
LOD Tee tks 127 138-6 149-4 12 eS ee. Sek Be 119-9 131-2 119-8 119-9 74-6 
1928), Basen 125-6 136-3 134-3 LOS 220 leans Soe 118-3 129-3 118-5 120-5 75-0 
ASDA! ees 124-6 140-8 137-2 LAA A emtece een 117-6 127-9 117-3 121-7 75-8 
TOS OSs: 112-9 119-5 105-8 eer he wales oe 105-6 117-0 113-7 120-8 75+3 
TOS eae 94-0 78-9 65-0 Le DAD elite ee wT 4 | 92-2 100-9 103-9 109-1 67-9 
1 O32 teres 86-9 65-5 60-4 OSG: tea eee 89°53 93-3 97-8 99-0 61-7 
(OSSe een 87-4 69-3 69-3 Late PA ome ap a Ooty 88-8 89-8 95-8 94-4 58-8 
LOSE a ae 93-4 83:5 80-5 SGAD Sa: bese 96-8 95-5 97-9 95-6 59-6 
1 ORD ee aon 94-4 89-2 84-4 94-1 88-0 95-6 95-4 97-9 96-2 59-9 
LOS Gece 96-7 97-9 102-2 93-7 96-9 98-7 98-1 98-3 98-1 61-1 
1937.. 107-8 117-4 128-9 106-0 119-7 108-4 105-3 102-9 101-2 63-0 
OBS ae Gane 102-0 102-9 100-9 104-8 105-0 101-2 101-7 101-9 102-2 63-7 
LOS OR ae ces 99.2 92-6 83-7 101-5 91-8 95-7 99-3 99-5 101-5 63-2 
1040) tae 108-0 96-1 85-4 106-7 96-8 101-8 106-8 108-5 105°6 65-7 
LOAN eset css 116-4 106-6 88-9 124-4 110-2 107-8 116-1 114-1 111-7 69-6 
LL DA era 123-0 127-1 109-7 144-6 133-1 119-2 131-6 119-0 117-0 72:9 
GAB ERs. 3 127-9 145-4 129-0 161-8 157-8 122-4 143-4 121-7 118-4 74-2 
LOAA Reeds. 130-6 155-3 144-5 166-1 172-4 126-0 148-0 122-8 118-9 74:6 
Oe ge cae. 132-1 166-4 162-5 170-2 | 185-7 125-9 152-1 123-2 119-5 75-0 
LO4G6 35 aece® 138-9 179-5 177-9 181-2 | 204-1 128-0 157-0 12 7ea 123-6 77-5 
Oa in pare ede 163-3 192-2 184-1 200-2 215-8 139-5 170-4 138-3 135°5 84-8 
1948 ie. ite: 193-4 232:1 200-6 263-7 255-8 173-1 197-4 162-8 155-0 97-0 
1 OA OR aren. 198-3 228-7 191-9 265-4 255-4 180-3 204-1 173-2 160-8 100-0 
LOSSES ERE 211-2 236°7 191-9 281-4 260-8 189-9 210-4 177-6 166-5 102-9 
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1 OO aera ers 226-0 249-0 220-5 277-5 274-4 215-8 243-1 210-0 187-5 116-5 
ee bys a 220-7 219-5 175-1 263-3 247-4 207-4 239-8 2032 Go| tee. ere 115-5 
5 
Cane on i 220-4 208-5 151-7 265-3 OOO Teeter | ncttee Corea | See cee eneecerd| ele eames 116-7 
ISORR, acai 218-7 204-9 ispley 258-0 D2 ites ne Rac Mek, Mal ON OR, RE | eR Se 116-2 
ees ae 219-0 206-8 151-9 261-6 22987 \ 3 son ik ge et en lt aaah eee 115-8 
95 

Nations doe 219-8 209-4 152-5 266°3 233 -2 204-0 231-1 204582 |e e 115-7 
Heba Sie 219.0 208-8 152-9 264-7 284s OEE ee re eae Teg eee of | ae Sa 115-7 
(CT ee ae 218-6 206-7 151-3 262-0 DOO UE igsk ig Ces icc | toads tere Ville Cece aces, Sedat (ove hace eee 115-5 
JOT, tu id OnE 217-9 205-5 150-6 260-4 231-3 204-1 238-0 2042 sees ee 115-6 
May Abac-% 218-2 209-6 151-2 268-0 YAS SSCs I re cee RM We eee Re We Ree AE pe on ne 115-5 
Ue eer ee 217:8 209-6 151-9 267-3 DBA OT | has se saray Pal Ste cee seal secre eet emote Reeeree ee 116-1 
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(a) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Labour and Prices Division. Prices and Price Indexes. (Mimeo.) 
Ottawa, Monthly. 

(b) Ibid. (a). Wholesale prices of products of Canadian farms. 

(ec) Ibid. (a). Wholesale prices of grains, hay, tobacco and potatoes. 

(d) Ibid. (a). Wholesale prices of animals and animal products. 

(e) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Agriculture Division. Index Numbers of Farm Prices of Agricultural 
Products. (Mimeo.) Ottawa, Monthly. 

(f) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Labour and Prices Division. Price Index Numbers of Commodities and 
Services Used by Farmers. (Mimeo.) Ottawa, Jan., Apr. and Aug. Includes prices of commodities in 8 groups including 
farm implements, building materials, gasoline. oil and grease, feed, fertilizer, binder twine, seed and hardware. 

(g) Ibid. (f.) Includes the 8 commodities indicated above plus tax rates, interest rates and farm wage rates. 

(h) Price Index Numbers of Commodities and Services used by Farmers. Includes food, clothing, fuel, household equip: 
ment, health, maintenance and miscellaneous. 

(i) Prices and Price Inderes. Includes food, rent, fuel and lighting, clothing, home furnishings and services, miscel- 
laneous and retail prices of commodities. 
ul 0, Canada. Dominion Bureay of Statistics, Labour and Prices Division. Price Movements. (Mimeo,) Ottawa. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Gross National Product.—In the second 
quarter of 1954 Canada’s gross national 
product remained steady at a seasonally 
adjusted annual rate of $23-9 billion. The 
level of aggregate output was thus un- 
changed from the first quarter of 1954 but 
almost two per cent below the annual 
average of $24-3 billion for the second 
quarter of 1953. This decline reflects a 
much lower crop production value, esti- 
mated to be $400 million below that of 
a year ago. 


Population.—Canada’s population in- 
creased by 201,000 during the first six 
months of 1954, exceeding by 29,000 the 
increase in the corresponding period of 
1953. The estimated population was 
15,035,000 at the start of 1954 and 
15,236,000 at July 1, compared with 
14,649,000 and 14,821,000 at the corres- 
ponding dates in 1953. 

The gain for the year ended July 1 was 
415,000 compared with 354,000 for the 12 
months ending July 1, 1953. During the 
first six months of 1953 population in- 
creased at an annual rate of 2:7 per cent 
compared with 2°3 per cent during the 
prst Malt Ol 1900. 


Domestic Exports.—A sharp reduction 
in shipments of farm products, mainly 
wheat, other grains and wheat flour, 
accounted for most of the 17-4 per cent 
decline in the value of Canada’s domestic 
exports in July, compared with a year 
earlier, and also for an 8:8 per cent 
decline in the cumulative value for the 
first seven months of the year, from the 
corresponding period of 1953. A little 
less than a third of the seven-month 
decline in value was due to lower prices 
and over two thirds to a reduced volume 
of exports. 

Domestic exports in July 1954 were 
valued at $323-9 million, or $69-2 million 
lower than in July last year. The total 
for the first seven months of the year was 
$2,168 million, or $218-4 million less than 
the $2,387 million for the first seven 
months of 1953. 

Wheat shipments dropped from $71°3 
million in July 1953 to $32-8 million in 
July this year, and other grains from 
$23-6 million to $10-5 million; shipments 
of wheat flour declined from $10-4 mil- 
lion to $7-6 million. The decreases in the 
volume of these three commodities 
represented nearly 80 per cent of the 
July drop in domestic exports. For the 
January-July period, exports of wheat 
were down $143-5 million to $199-3 mil- 





lion, other grains $33-1 million to $66:4 
million and wheat flour $7-6 million to 
$55:1 million, representing over 80 per 
cent of the cumulative decline in exports. 


Domestic exports to the United States 
in July declined 8-6 per cent—about half 
the rate of decrease for exports to “all 
countries”—from $208-8 million in July 
1953 to $190-8 million in July this year. 
The total for the first seven months of the 
year declined 6:8 per cent from $1,397 
million to $1,311 million—much less than 
the decline in shipments to all other coun- 
tries. 


Shipments to the United Kingdom 
dropped from $80-9 million in July 1953 
to $55-2 million in July this year and 
from $395-1 million in the January-July 
period of 1953 to $343-5 million in the 
corresponding period this year. Exports 
to all other Commonwealth countries 
declined from $22:°8 million in July 1953 
to $17°3 million in July 1954, and from 
$140-5 million in January-July 1953 to 
$110-2 million in the January-July period 
of this year. 


Reversing the trends of earlier months, 
shipments to lLatin-America increased 
from $16-1 million in July 1953 to $18-0 
million in July this year, but the cumula- 
tive total for the first seven months of 
the year was still below the total for the 
corresponding period of 1953, the figures 
for the two periods being $115-7 million 
and $112-4 million respectively. Total 
exports to European countries continued 
to decline; from $48-0 million in July 
1953 they dropped to $26-7 million in 
July this year, and from $222-8 million 
in the January-July period of 1953 they 
dropped to $171-8 million in the corre- 
sponding period of 1954. 


Prices.—The consumer price index 
advanced from 116-2 to 117-0 between 
July 2 and August 2. This advance was 
almost entirely attributable to a rise in 
the food index from 112-1 to 114-4. Beef, 
lamb, eggs, citrus fruit, tea and most 
canned goods were higher and potatoes 
registered an increase of 13-8 cents per 
ten pounds. Other fresh vegetables and 
pork were lower. These price changes 
were mainly seasonal in character and 
were combined with normal seasonal 
shifts in consumption. 


The shelter index rose from 126-6 to 
127-0 and reflected advances in rents and 
residential building costs. The clothing 
and household operation indexes remained 
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unchanged at 109-6 and 117-2 respect- 
ively. The index for “other commodities 
and services” rose from 117-6 to 117-7; 
higher rates were reported: for hospital] 
services in several cities and for news- 
papers in Ottawa. Gasoline prices were 
lower in 21 cities, located mostly in 
Eastern Canada. 


A decline in livestock prices out- 
weighed increases in the prices of dairy 
products, potatoes, poultry and eggs and 
caused a slight reduction in the index 
of farm prices of agricultural products 
from 234-9 in June to 234-5 in July. 


Farm Income.—Canadian farmers (New- 
foundland excluded) received an esti- 
mated $1,094 million from the sale of 
farm products and from participation pay- 
ments for the 1953 wheat crop in the first 
six months of 1954. This amount is 7-5 
per cent lower than the $1,183 million 
collected, inthe. first..half of+,1953 .and 
about 12 per cent lower than the all-time 
January-June peak of $1,242 million in 
1951...» About. $72.6. million of; the: total 
decline of $88-7 million, compared with 
the first six months of 1953, occurred in 
the second quarter of 1954. 


Substantial cuts in cash income from 
wheat, barley, barley participation pay- 
ments, rye, corn and potatoes contributed 
to the reduction in farm cash income. 
Wheat accounted for more of the decline 
than any other single commodity; much 
smaller marketings and lower prices 
reduced total receipts from $242-9 mil- 
lion in the first six months of 1953 to 
$132:7 million in the 
period of 1954, a reduction of 45 per 
cent. On the other hand, income from 
the sale of livestock and livestock prod- 
ucts increased. Larger marketings for 
all livestock more than offset lower 
prices for all classes except hogs and 
increased the total returns by 16 per 
cent, from $317-4 million to $368-5 mil- 
lion. Income from cattle and calves rose 
about seven per cent to $185:8 million 
and income from hogs about 27 per cent 
to $180-5 million. Lower egg prices were 
more than offset by higher marketings; 





Corrigenda: 


corresponding: 


October, 1954 


total cash income from sales rose from 
$60-3 million to $62-3 million. Farm 
income from dairy products increased 
from $196-5 million to $200-5 million. 


Wheat.—Wheat supplies remaining on 
or about August 1 in the four major 
wheat exporting countries, for export and 
carryover, totalled 1,993-4 million bushels. 
They exceeded by about 23 per cent the 
1,620-4 million bushels of a year pre- 
viously. Estimated supplies in million 
bushels (figures for a year earlier in 
brackets) were as follows: United States, 


1,201, 1.087-9); Canada, 587+5. (36932). 
Australia, 121-3 (61-4); and Argentina 
83-6 (101-9). 


Exports of wheat and wheat flour from 
these four countries during the August 
1953-July 1954 period totalled 639-8 mil- 
lion bushels or about 25-1 per cent less 
than the 854-2 million bushels exported 
during the previous year. Decreases in 
exports (in million bushels) were as fol- 
lows: Canada, from 385-5 to 255-1; United 
States, from 322-6 to 210-7 and Australia 
from 107:0 to 63:6. Exports from 
Argentina rose from 38:9 to 110-3. 

In an address given on September 15, 
the Minister of Trade and Commerce 
noted the Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ 
revised estimate of 377,851,000 bushels 
for the 1954 wheat crop. This estimate 
was based on conditions at September 1 
and did not take account of any damage 
after that date and of frost and wet 
weather hazards from then till harvest. 
Indications, however, are that the crop 
will be of mixed quality. 


The Minister stated that: 


There will continue to be problems 
for all concerned in the marketing of 
Canadian grain, but I predict that some 
problems will also begin to be solved 

‘during 1954-55. There is reason for 
confidence, for example, that the farm- 
ers of the Prairie Provinces will be 
able. to deliver all their 1954 wheat 
plus some of the wheat held over from. 
the 1953 and previous crops, as well 
as all they have for sale of oats and 
barley. 


In the August, 1954 issue on page 81, line 7 of the last paragraph of the 
article on Trends in Food Expenditure Patterns in Canada, read 1954 for 1953. 
In the same issue, on page 90, paragraph 1, line 3 of Some Aspects of Farm 
Organization, Farm Practices and Prospects for Forage Production in West 
Central Manitoba, read 327,000 instead of 704,000, and on line 4 read 310,000 


for 306,000. 
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RECENT TRENDS IN THE PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION 
OF CANADIAN APPLES 


D, W. WARE 


Commercial apple production in Canada is confined to limited areas within 
the provinces of British Columbia, Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia. Important changes in the apple industry of these regions have 
taken place during the past 25 years. A picture of the overall situation and an 
indication of the prospective situation are included in the following analytical 
review of some of these trends. 


Tree Numbers.—Canada’s apple tree numbers have declined since 1931 
from a total of 10-2 million to 5-4 million in 1951, a reduction of 47 per cent 
(Table 1). This reduction of 4:8 million trees was caused mainly by a decline 
of 2-8 million trees in Ontario and 1-3 million trees in Nova Scotia.! 

In all provinces except Nova Scotia the greatest decline in tree numbers 
occurred prior to 1941. The principal reason for the decline was the increasing 
specialization of fruit production. The small farm orchard yielded to the com- 
mercial orchard where those varieties most suitable for the market were grown 
under modern conditions. Many of the original trees had been planted too 
close together. Research and experience have shown that production and quality 
are maintained at a higher level, and work such as spraying is facilitated when 
apple trees are planted farther apart. In Nova Scotia the sharpest decline in 
tree numbers occurred after 1941 because of the loss of the traditional market 
in Great Britain during and since World War II. 


Table 1.—Distribution of Apple Trees in Canada, Census Years 1901-1951. 





























Province 1901 1911 1921 | 1931 1941 19514 "Total ‘Peecs: 

1931 1951 

—thousand trees— —per cent— 
Noyascotiady . ia, .2h2. 1,976 2,481 2,137 2,189 1,817 898 22 16 
New Brunswick....07.5...- 675 624 557 414 147 164 4 3 
RIMCWOO oe rar otis as sce gs 2,257 25118 1,352 1,549 1, 280 1,598 15 30 
NOMLAP co Manat ac cade chs 9,542 8,784 5,545 4,342 1,887 1,509 42 28 
British Columbia......... 392 1,976 2,220 1,748 1,366 1,227 17 23 
UL DEG Rapes ay nA eene 14,842 | 15,978 | 11,811 | 10,242 6,497 5,396 100 100 


« Limited to firms with 25 or more fruit trees. 
Source: Census of Canada, Vol. VI, Part I, 1951. 

In 1951, 3:7 million trees or 69 per cent of the total of 5:4 million were of 
bearing age (Table 2). It requires about seven years for an apple tree to begin 
bearing fruit. If the life of a commercial apple tree is estimated at 30 years, 
then in 1951 there were enough non-bearing trees to maintain about the same 
bearing acreage until 1956 or 1957. This assumes also that the trees are fairly 
evenly distributed within their various age groups and there would be no abnor- 
mal losses of trees. In 1951 the proportion of new plantings in Canada was less 
than in 1941. There were 1-7 million non-bearing trees in 1951 compared with 
2-2 million in 1941 and 2:0 million in 1931. Thus in the next ten years a 
smaller number of new trees will be coming into bearing than was the case 
in the two previous decades. 





1Some of this decline is the result of changes in the method of recording fruit trees in 
the decennial census. In the 1951 census, apple trees were recorded only if the operator had 
25 or more fruit trees. Previous censuses recorded all trees. 
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Table 2.—Percentage of Apple Trees Classified as Bearing, Canada, Census Years 1991-1951. 




















Percentage of Total Trees in Bearing 





























Province et bate. a ell Lele Geter ht ae 
LOOMIIO ot RU tog) Kadir i | 1941 | 1951 
—per cent 

NOV SE ISCOMA ani 4s Whats ainieee nue a te 60-9 64-3 85-9 83-4 83-9 83-0 

New Druns With wit. sets t eee ei. 67-5 63-2 73°6 81-8 61-8 66-0 

Quebec VP ba Aisa Bae, 65-4 59-3 58-5 58-9 36:2 58-0 

COMUSITGR OT < ott eh ites To ete it ae 79-1 76:4 82-1 85-4 60-4 70-2 

British, Coltim Piawwzs}.. shed] ayey Hh. Gay Oe 56-3 25-8 76-3 80-5 74-6 72-6 

Canada agi cheek Sa. Aaa en apna 73°5 65-5 78-6 80-0 65-2 69-1 

—thousand trees— ey 
Total number of bearing trees.......... 10, 909 10, 464 9,283 8,193 | 4,238 apeoe 





Source: Census of Canada, Vol. VI, Part 1, 1951. 


From the 1951 census data it appears that there are enough non-bearing 
trees to maintain 1951 numbers in British Columbia and Ontario for the next 
five or six years. Quebec and New Brunswick apple tree populations will 
probably rise while in Nova Scotia tree numbers will probably. continue to 
decline, as only 17 per cent of the trees were non-bearing in 1951. 


Production.—Canadian apple production has been increasing despite the 
decline in tree numbers. In the period 1927 to 1953 commercial apple produc- 
tion has ranged from a low of 7:6 million bushels to a high of 19-3 million 
bushels. These two extremes of production occurred in successive years, 1945 
and 1946. However, the most frequent production during this 27 year period 
(1927 to 1953) ranged between 12:0 and 15-9 million bushels. 


In the provinces of British Columbia, Quebec and New Brunswick there 
was a steady increase in output between 1931 and 1950; in Nova Scotia, where 


Table 3.—Average Commercial Apple Production in Canada, by Provinces, Five-Year Periods, 
1921 to 1950 and Annual Production, 1952 and 1953. 

















Period Annual 
Province > OO 
1921-25 | 1926-30 | 1931-35 | 1936-40 | 1941-45 | 1946-50 1952 | 19534 
—000 bushels— 
INGV a COUN: wees ox 3 Stew Oc 4,194 3,702 5, 662 5,481 ava | 3,587 1,626 1,087 
New Brunswick........... 96 91 119 154 249 336 300 260 
Cuever seen eee se eee es 244 383 665 630 766 1,469 1,400 1,740 
ONT ATI Og iis acs as TES 3,220 1,953 2,578 2,453 1,848 2, 684 2,388 2,642 
British Columbia......... 3,001 4,016 4,815 5,714 5, 832 8, 447 6,335 5, 687 
Canada, ees iar eut eas 10,754 | 10,145 | 13,839 | 14,481 | 12,405 | 16,522 | 12,049 | 11,416 





® Preliminary. 


Source: Figures for 1921-25 obtained from Markets Information Section, Canada Dept. of Agriculture; for 1926-52 from 
ae Quarterly Si peaal of Agricultural Statistics, July-September 1946 and April-June 1953; for 1953 from the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, Ottawa. 





| 
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Table 4.—Apples: Average Yield per Tree, Canada and Specified Provinces, Census 
Years 1921-1951 























Province 
Year Canada |— ee 
BG (arnt Gl} Quani| WN, Beoveon.s. 
—bushels per bearing tree— 
Rae ee asthe scien oa. & see 1-9 Ted 2-1 1 a 1-0 2-4 
103 Lisenby Pees Seen EM, ; cbhi: 1-8 3:2 1-2 1-0 1:0 207 
BS LE AGES . ore te oe rks Cielo ers, Ome 3-1 4-8 2-9 poi 2-0 2:4 
De no i Os nara his: 4 Ree ey a 3°6 5a 3:3 oa 3:3 2-1 





Source: Computed from Decennial Census of Canada, 1921 to 1951. 


large numbers of trees were removed in the last decade, average production 
declined sharply during this period. Ontario apple production declined between 
1926-30 and then levelled off at about 2:5 million bushels (Table 3). 

One of the reasons why total commercial apple production has increased 
although tree numbers have declined, is that yield per bearing tree has 
increased in all regions (especially in British Columbia) except Nova Scotia 
(Table 4). Improved cultural practices, specialization and the increased use 
of fertilizers have brought about this increased output. 

Many uncertain factors, especially weather, determine the size of the 
apple crop. Although the yield per tree is increasing, the number and age 
distribution of the trees is such that apple production may increase only slightly 
in the next five or six years. 


Varieties——McIntosh is the principal variety grown in Canada (Table 5). 
In all provinces except Nova Scotia three varieties accounted for over 60 per 


Table 5.—Leading Apple Tree Varieties in Commercial Orchards, Specified Provinces 
and Years 











Variety B.C. Ont. Que. N.B. NS. 


——_—_ [ee 


lela ease Soe natalia as eoen dec 29-1 32-5 55-3 46-9 9°3 
DelicioBO VAT BO. TAEMAVOSS! 27°3 CER UA. BOL 1-0 6-8 
Be SS UAE ee oe A Sear rae oP hes Vee 0-3 Beet Ae cen he CMTE, Slie oo Salo 6-@ 
LES Oia Seton ae raat hs a Migs yee ath | Sueiics Sebul a aptaa ieo Belin 1-9 4-7 2-8 r 
COTS lal Ge ening oaths mae ede eek Vhs elt abetting. age 2°5 3°3 18-6 3°2 
Wrauconefads 10.414) AG LIS .2 OS ee. 0) O-7BILIM Sse. eh. OME DARALE EA. . 4 11-4 
RE Ege AL aR ee Le 5 NG eae, Ri re tee) La ROS ieee aa N TPR eer vary tte 8-5 
Minesat, sides. add. Brig .tevis Oia ink ceet, metticow . era. take. casita | Sows S eee 
RPGAICUSG: Meee tees CAMS Steet Seek te Se eee tet ck deberelas tacts sbatarin 4 PMI: Se rane cells Ca nate mee 
SUA Be Bn ae + mah Bus tus * ue cae they ong 8-4 ee ee AoA Sale Pee eee stcdN nae ces 
Detlow Newton2yJj0%s. O00w ie STs GIOG SMOCUA. ACE). OLR. SA. SSMeSEUEC.. thy. LEIS ee. 
RAD Hers,, Ux era da. do at eek teks 16-6 29-6 19-3 30-7 54-1 





Sources: Provincial Censuses: Ontario and Nova Scotia 1949; British Columbia 1950; Quebec and New Brunswick 19523 
93998—24 
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cent of all trees. This is in sharp contrast to the 1930’s when numerous 
varieties were grown. The reduction in the number of varieties grown is the 
result of the trend to concentrate on varieties which consumers prefer and 
which have resulted in the largest return to the growers. 


Disposal of the Crop.—The postwar utilization of the crop has changd 
markedly from the prewar pattern as a result of the loss of the United Kingdom 
market and an increased domestic demand caused by population growth. 

Although average total production in the two five-year periods 1934-38 
and 1949-53 was about equal, in the period 1934-38, 46 per cent of the Cana- 
dian commercial crop was exported compared with 22 per cent of the crop in 
the period 1949-52 (Table 6). This decrease in exports was offset by an 
increased demand from Canadian processors who, in the five years 1949-53, 
utilized an average of 22 per cent of the crop compared with 14 per cent 
between 1934 and 1938. Fresh sales in the domestic market averaged 7:9 
million bushels in the period 1949-53 compared with the prewar average of 
5:6 million, an increase of 40 per cent. 


Table 6.—Utilization of Apples in Canada, Averages 1934-38 and 1949-53. 





Fresh Exports Total Processed epperons eomeaue 
Period Production Rain) maga Bont Gbade a PORT Ea aly in heplpas Cacti Imports 
. Per Cent : er Cent . Per Cent 
Quantity eC Geant Quantity Or Ocap Quantity Boron 





000 bu. 000 bu. per cent 000 bu. per cent 000 bu. per cent 000 bu. 
1934-88... 14,093 6,483 46-0 1,965 13-9 5,645 40-1 198 
1949-53... 14,277 3,128 21-9 3,218 22-5 7,936 55-6 oll 





Source: Compiled from data furnished by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and from Crop and Price Summaries, 
Canada Dept. of Agriculture, Ottawa. 

However, although total sales have increased, the per capita consumption 
of fresh apples has varied little; it was 0°52 pounds in 1934-38 as compared 
with 0:56 pounds per capita in 1949-53. Therefore, this increase in domestic 
sales is due mainly to the growth of the total Canadian population and not to 
an increase in the per capita consumption of apples. Since it is reasonable to 
expect Canada’s population to grow for some time to come it would appear that 
the Canadian apple grower will become less and less dependent on the export 
market except in years of bumper crops. 


LAND UTILIZATION AND RATE OF LAND IMPROVEMENT ON LANDS 
IN THE SASKATCHEWAN RIVER DELTA 


J. IR SHUDSON 


Agricultural development possibilities in the great inland delta of the 
Saskatchewan River are under study by officials of the Canada Department of 
Agriculture. A small portion of this delta, known as the Carrot River Reclama- 
tion Project or the Pasquia Area, comprises about 135,000 acres of land in the 
Manitoba section of the area. It lies southwest of the town of The Pas and is 
bordered on the east and south by the Pasquia River, and on the north by the 
Carrot River, and extends westward to the Manitoba-Saskatchewan boundary. 
Some settlers are already established and the administrators of the Prairie 
Farm Rehabilitation Act are directing the construction of a dike and drainage 
system to protect the area from floods and reclaim some acreage for further 
settlement. 

As one of the initial steps in planning the development of the larger delta 
area, the Economics Division in 1953 conducted a farm business study among 
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the settlers of the Pasquia Area. Twenty-seven farms were visited and some 
of the data obtained from these farmers form the basis of this article. 


Some farming has been carried on along the banks of the Saskatchewan 
River at The Pas since the days of the fur trade. However, the first significant 
agricultural settlement in the Pasquia Area began during the latter years of 
settlement under the Dominion Homestead Act when homestead rights were 
extended for lots along the Carrot River. No further homesteads have been 
allowed since the transfer of natural resources to Manitoba in 1929. Some 
settlement continued until 1945, mostly through private purchases of river 
lots. In 1945 the Provincial Government offered the better-drained portions 
of the area for settlement on a one-quarter crop-share basis. Grazing and 
haying permits were also let on lands unsuitable for cultivation and a general 


Table 1.—Land Utilization According to Number of Years of Farming, 27 Farms, Pasquia 
Area, Manitoba, 1953 




















Number of Years of Farming 
Land Utilization All Farms 
7 or Fewer | 8-21 22 or More 
eae 
Number of farms.....f80)..adediaats..seos. sisenet 14 | 6 fi 27 














—average number of acres per farm 


Improved Land— 





Wheat and. tia¥, <5 40.4... .. 49008. ..: 1 sewel ao-% --- 26 15 | 25 24 
Ce at COSC: Oe ie eT Wet EE MO 25 16 28 on 24 
RTLY QUE Pte SORE oan See ees CES eee Ce aera 85 | 96 95 90 
anrovee hay and pasture)... J..4. anakd ..4 wast. 4 5 18 8 
RG AE EY ONT 16) 0 CSS pa OO ee are ee Gn De 3 10 19 8 
SIMMS AUlOW. «:< Hes mig os cc cloa Be RRL oh ores 101 4-4 66 80 
erase TIN! HLIGce, «cy 25 .ec eee es a ABRs + 0 5 ARE 29 47 57 40 
IN cor ibrecd kanes i ie oo EE. ts cs. a are pes SE 10 15 | 4 9 
RUT SCOAC nv aeyde ca adhe cc dhe Bh, oetes 4s ga ED etna: 2 4 § 3 

AVC ee a ee ee a. ee 276 264 326 286 








Unimproved Land— 











MVOC RIUC COW: Beye cl beis i x Res cus RR aaa 158 168 268 189 

Wa hOwWaSGE UO Mein 2 6 on ihc oc, HRS Mota hepsi tl cue cheee sa SRO 28 LO Wy lhc. atta etebase Li, 
MEIN) OTE, AR ic NS cs auc scwercitenats 64 9 SRS os oxo BORE 32 41° 1 sey SE Sats 26 

bie HRT 01S) 1 Sener eels Mele Ge eeniai IE TAR nee Aairemn AR 14 24 24 18 
NON-IT Te ee eee sae ee 20 a oe eee 12 
Total od Tt... beraals.ead «pias. te 252 250 292 262 

PERIGAL LAPEM ALCAN ed. ese ree ee es am 528 514 618 548 














a-Fall rye with some garden crops on field scale. 
b Mostly levee bush along the Carrot River. 


permit could be obtained for grazing, haying and cropping privileges. No new 
crop-share leases have been let since the Dominion-Provincial agreement for 
diking and draining the area was made in 1952. In 1953 about 31,000 acres 
within the Project area were held on a crop-share lease basis. 


Land Utilization.—Commercial production of cereal crops predominates 
throughout the area. The average size of the farms visited was 548 acres, of 
which 52 per cent was improved (Table 1). On the average, wheat was grown 
on about seven per cent of the cropland or 19 acres per farm. All but six 
farms grew some wheat, but only one grew flax in 1953. Coarse grains were 
sown on 40 per cent of the cropland. Barley was the most important crop, 
having almost double the acreage of all other cereals combined. Tame hay and 
pasture were seriously affected by the inundation of the farm lands during most 
of the summer of 1948. Some reseeding of tame hay and pasture had been 
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done on 11 of the farms visited in 1953; the average acreage per farm was 
small—just three per cent of the cropland. Other crops, mostly rye, accounted 
for a further three per cent of the cropland. 


The acreage in summerfallow is determined by the weather. Part of the 
cropland is likely to be summerfallowed if the spring season is wet and late. 
In 1953, 28 per cent of the cropland was in summerfallow compared with 19 
per cent in 1952. Portions of a farm which may be too wet even to summer- 
fallow become temporarily idle; this area of idle land fluctuates considerably 
from year to year. In 1953, idle acres were found on a very large number of 
farms and averaged 14 per cent of the cropland, or 40 acres per farm. 


The unimproved land provided a little hay and some pasture. About 90 
per cent of this unimproved land had remained in a virgin state because of its 
wet condition. Wet meadow which would be suitable for culture after the 
installation of drainage works comprised about 72 per cent of the unimproved 
area. The light bush and willow scrub required very little clearing and could 
be broken up without difficulty once the saturated condition was corrected. 
Most of the heavy bush is on the levee land along the Carrot River. Because 
of its strategic location as a building site and its usefulness in stabilizing the 


Table 2.—Percentage of Cropland Improved per Year in Specified Periods, According to Years of 
Farm Occupancy, 27 Farms, Pasquia Area, Manitoba, 1953 
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Years of Occupancy i Al] Farms 
7 or Fewer 8-21 22 or More 
PNUMFOGYr OF LATING Gre dc che so.0 Heb cient ao oe Cae sabes 14 6 7 27 
per cent 
Improved whenacduired ie TOyaied. 2. ee ee 44-0 LOSS - yeh, bce Le 23-9 
THATSthy ear ee to eee ee ete, Soe, orc ha aot One le ee 16-0 4.4 3°6 9-9 
SeCOuUrenr set eter ree ace ok bet cae eee 14-4 5-6 5-5 9-9 
Third*yoart \2 | rere Pi Pe Re eee ee 12-3 9-2 4-1 9-2 
Pourthcyearsrixsies ti Bae ee ee eee 9-9 on5 1:8 6-1 
With: Weatweih ac eu kts Seiad aad ia ee Ree 2-1 4-3 BBY 3-4 
res 9.4 Ing GLA) OR WA Rn Nn I, Mare gat lech cal al te ar el bc Bilin Sys 1-3 olry 25°5 15-0 
Kleventinte Hiteéneme. : 2... 2: GH Sec UP eee Ee sl. DOR Ex ok 23-2 34-4 15-3 
Sixteenth. to: twentieth 1. cn con Weae tes cam oe Reunite eek eA eee? 5-9 4-9 2-3 
Twenty-first Gnd Biber. << 2. . dee os - sds 4.8. ho aan OREM EE ES RRA ORR ULM haan Ae oe 16-9 5-0 
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river bank itself, the heavy bush will not likely be cleared. The farmers who 
owned river lots indicated that they did not intend to remove the heavy tree 
cover to extend the area of their cultivated fields. 


Rate of Land Improvement.—Table 2 indicates the rate at which the 
settlers have brought their land into production. By 1943, only 25 per cent of 
the 1953 total cropland on the farms visited had been improved. There were 
two principal reasons for the slowness of improvement: a large part of the 
area was not opened for settlement until 1945, and development was retarded 
by an almost complete lack of marketing facilities. 


For the first settlers, farming opportunities were very few because of the 
limited market area and difficulties in marketing their produce. There was a 
small local demand for feed for teams working in bush camps or in mines; all 
other grain had to be either bagged or loaded in carload lots at The Pas for rail 
shipment. The settlers who produced more than enough grain to satisfy their 
own needs and the local market planned their cropping program so as to ensure 
the harvesting of carload lot quantities of grains. Since 1943 the rate of land 
improvement has accelerated, particularly since 1947 when a grain elevator 
was built at The Pas. 
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Settlers’ progress in this, and in other similar areas likely to be developed 
in the future, will be closely related to the experience of those who have been 
on their farms since 1945. But future progress will not be directly comparable 
with past development once protective dikes are built and major drainage 
works are functioning. Figures indicate that the settlers who commenced their 
operations after 1945 have improved an average of 52 acres per year. All but 
one had completed their improvements within three years. The size of the 
individual parcels improved in a single year ranged from seven to 240 acres. 


Financial Progress.—The current financial position of the operators cannot 
be attributed to farm production alone. Nevertheless, the net worth statement 
presented in Table 3 does illustrate the success achieved by the operators in 
building up their farm assets and stabilizing their farm capital. The first 
settlers approached their farming operations as an “off season” opportunity to 


Table 3.—Net Worth Statement at Start and in 1953 According to Number of Years on Farm, 
27 Farms, Pasquia Area, Manitoba 















































Number of Years on Farm 
All Farms 
7 or Fewer 8-21 22 or More 
At At At At 
Start 1953 Start 1953 Start 1953 Start 1953 
Mim beror farms. p26 ive Qa 6 | v 2? 
dollars 

Assets— 

BETS aye gC Vo er ee ee Oe 3, 642 515 421 96 664 71 1,816 482 

TOON AE ACNE ES « ogietD NEALE 1, 56 4,089 oti 6,334 607 | 10,357 889 6,695 

TERE a Gln oe OMe te eee ORs RENO ERE be) 378 1,428 250 3, 008 86 6,114 250 3,350 

Machinesit! ryaaas een. fee Sole 4,369 926 6,083 Oil: 9,143 iw21 6,356 

NOL ViestO Cat fe. eter ee. ad 422 851 908 1, 708 558 2,286 598 1,544 

AS PAS AOU SUP PUOS 2's. es ess 24 96 179 246 4 2lF 60 175 

POTS0GA c... sss SR 431 456 92 600 143 3, 164 247 1,357 

Total A. SIO Oe, 9,764 | 11,809 | 2,993 | 18,075 | 2,419 | 32,052 5,581 19,959 

Lia bilities— 

Reaizestavemeps cue acne se cee 300 300 20 666 153 343 177 414 

Dloreasees *1oatis? aceasta as «oat ues 6 fos A eee 500 Bye. 357 182 579 

Personal loans, bills and accounts 289 695 BODIC I. SLI. Stk 29 254 324 

TOCAL.~.. 2 bo fer eae Se 589 1,800 520 1,278 724 729 613 Toole 

PVGL WOE Whe o oat &. bey bicce ee tet 9,175 | 10,009 2,473.) 16, 747 1,695 | 31,323 4,968 18, 642 





























2 Five farms were omitted from this calculation because they were not self-contained units. 
b Wor leaseholders, this item is their equity in land improvements. 

¢ Includes stocks, bonds, household goods and other non-farm property. 

4 Includes amount owed on machinery, bank loans and loans from other lending institutions. 


establish a home and a permanent stake in the country. The opportunities 
were many for seasonal and steady employment at bush work, mining, trap- 
ping, freighting, railroading, fishing and shipping. These employment oppor- 
tunities no longer exist to the same extent as they did in the past. Today a 
settler must go farther afield to obtain off-farm work and such work usually 
interferes with plans for farm development. In 1953 a few of the settlers were 
employed in occupations other than farming for part of the winter season. To 
a great extent this work merely provided funds for living expenses during the 
winter. Any savings would be used in farming operations but in the main the 
settlers depended on farm production as the principal source of their annual 
income. 

A significant feature of the financial condition of the farmers is the very 
high ratio of net worth to liabilities. Used as an indicator of long-time solvency 
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—the ability of the farm to withstand financial reverses over a long period— 
the ratio would indicate that the farmers are in a stable financial position. This 
is true only for those who have been on their farms the longest. Their capital 
equity is very high and the total amount and incidence of pressing liabilities 
are low but the total resources consist mainly of fixed and working capital. 
Current assets, represented by cash on hand, marketable livestock, grain and 
bonds, are small relative to current cash requirements. Operating and living 
expenses could quickly use up all the current assets and bring about a forced 
liquidation of some of the fixed and working capital assets. 


Farmers established on their farms for less than seven years were in a 
more vulnerable position than other farmers. Their total net worth position has 
improved a little but their liabilities have also increased in relation to their 
total resources. Thirty-seven per cent of their original assets were in cash 
but by 1953 this cash reserve had been reduced to only a little over four per 
cent of the assets. A Knowledge of the particular circumstances of the settlers 
and the conditions under which they have operated supports this analysis. 
Many of the newest settlers came to the area with some equipment and live- 
stock and enough cash to get established. They took over existing crop-share 
leases and paid cash for the improvements made by the previous lessee who 
assigned his lease rights. Production in the subsequent years was not enough 
to enable them to maintain their cash reserves and at the same time maintain 
and improve their farms. Some of their living expenses were met from off- 
farm work and their present financial position would be seriously affected by 
reductions in output or increases in costs. 


In order to obtain a government crop-share lease a man had to be a bona 
fide farmer. Consequently, the newest settlers came to the area with enough 
equipment and cash to enable them to improve their holdings as fully as 
possible. In some cases, they have improved a larger area than they were 
able to handle at harvest time under the unfavourable weather conditions 
which prevailed over most of Western Canada in recent years. 


For the most part, the natural hazards to grain production in this area are 
those brought about by variable weather conditions which result in fields 
saturated with water, drenched crops, delayed harvests and crop losses through 
duck depradations. 


An improvement in the general environment would lessen the adverse 
effects of weather and considerably improve the prospects for agriculture in 
the area. The reclamation works alone will not eliminate all the problems 
of crop production. Problems of management will still confront the settler and 
the individual’s progress will depend on his ability to solve these problems. 
Maintenance of soil fertility and the prevention of soil deterioration through 
drifting and erosion will likely present a challenge to his managerial ability. 


MARKETING PRACTICES OF CATTLE RANCHERS IN SOUTHWESTERN 
SASKATCHEWAN 


S. R. BURKELL 


Cattle ranching constitutes an important agricultural development in 
certain parts of southwestern Saskatchewan. It represents one of the best 
alternative uses of land in areas where peculiar conditions of soil, topography 
and climate make crop production unprofitable. Each year large numbers of 
slaughter and feeder cattle are marketed from this area. 


To obtain some detailed information on the cattle ranching enterprise in 
this region, the Economics Division co-operated with the Saskatchewan Assess- 
ment Branch in a field survey conducted during the fall of 1953. The survey 
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Table 1.—Numbers of Cattle Marketed by Classes, 38 Ranches, Southwestern Saskatchewan, 1953 
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covered the major cattle ranching areas of southwestern Saskatchewan— 
Cypress Hills, Sand Hills, Govenlock, Eastend and Shaunavon areas—which 
include three types of native grasslands: submontane, mixed prairie and short 
grass associations. A total of 38 ranchers were interviewed. 

Some of the findings relating to the marketing practices followed by these 
ranchers are presented in this article. It deals specifically with the marketing 
of cattle “off first hands” rather than the secondary steps in the marketing 
process. 


Classes of Cattle Marketed.—Marketings from the 38 ranches in 1953 
totalled 4,051 head, or an average of 107 head per ranch. These can be divided 
into classes according to age and sex of the animals (Table 1). The age 
classification, however, is somewhat misleading since some animals are either 
“short” or “long” in their age groups. About 94 per cent of the animals con- 
sidered as calves were between 6:0 and 7-5 months of age; 89-1 per cent of the 
yearling heifers were between 17 and 19 months of age; 98:5 per cent of the 
yearling steers were between 17 and 19 months of age; all the two-year old 
heifers and steers were between 24 and 31 months of age; all the three-year 
old steers between 39 and 42 months of age and all the cows and bulls were 
over two years. Sales of cattle one-year old and younger constituted over 
one-half of the total marketings in 1953. 


Time of Marketing.—The four months, August to November, accounted 
for 97-8 per cent of the total marketings, the heaviest month being October 
(Table 2). The October peak was the most pronounced for sales of calves and 
three-year old steers, but the September-October period was the pronounced 
peak period for sales of yearling and two-year old steers. Sales of cows and 
one-and two-year old heifers were spread more evenly throughout the four- 
month period. No marked variation in time of marketing was found between 
ranches in the different grassland associations. 


Table 2.—Seasonality of Cattle Marketings, 38 Ranches, Southwestern Saskatchewan, 1953 
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Table 3.—Average Market Weights of Cattle by Class and by Type of Grassland, 38 Ranches, 
Southwestern Saskatchewan, 1953 
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Wearling herlersh sacpweme is pale Ac bare ere eee ee 602 668 725 672 
(Yearling ateeray... dng oe. aot tae eee 708 671 743 7llyé 
2-VERE WSUOTS, 1.1): cae ee Lc aoe ene 857 907 909 884 
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Dry DepiCuws «cman soos hart ck oe eee 1,108 L072 1,084 1,091 
Wer beet towel /f4rce ee os ae oe Ge ee 1,114 11% 1,032 1,146 
TUG TGS ceo leceohe dacpales vanhboePncharireres amt hreove aaa re ne ee 1,492 1,464 








Ranch cattle gain in weight through the spring and summer months and 
reach a peak in late summer or early fall. This coincides with the end of the 
best range conditions. As animals are likely to lose weight when the range 
begins to deteriorate, the common practice is to market at the end of the best 
range conditions. Grass-fat cows and two-year old heifers are normally 
marketed first, then the younger stock in the feeder classes. The cull cows 
are marketed after weaning. 


Market Weights.—The survey did not provide the possibility of studying 
the weights of individual animals. Ail the information was obtained on the 
basis of the average weight of each lot of cattle marketed by the ranch. 
Practically all cattle sales were made directly from native range. The average 
weights of animals marketed from the 38 ranches included in the survey are 
shown in Table 3. No marked variation in average weight was evident for 
cattle marketed off the different types of grassland. A small proportion of the 
marketings in certain-classes were ‘short’? of the average age. When these 
were eliminated from the sample, the average weight of calves approached 
400 pounds; yearling heifers, 700 pounds; and yearling steers, 720 pounds. 


Size of Lots Marketed.—Data on sizes of lots in which particular classes 
of cattle were marketed off ranches in 1953 are summarized in Table 4. These 
data do not represent actual consignments but simply the total numbers 
marketed per ranch arbitrarily divided into what would normally constitute a 
carload lot.. Over one-half of the ranch consignments consisted of a carload 
lot or more. 


Table 4.—Numbers of Ranches Consigning Various Classes of Cattle According to Size of 
Consignment, 38 Ranches, Southwestern Saskatchewan, 1953 








Number of Carloads 
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—number of ranches— 
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peVvearne erst: (24 cers ieee eee 15 Didce hae cs omactguya ral eae dis che ota feat hats ate ett Leona 
DAVCAT SUCCES ha cs cue toe LNGNs AIOE Pore oe te a, 3 5 2 5 eadien 1 Repco or 
D-VERE SPCC Sas po cases ae oat ln eee 3 1 2 OP? Sant. 5 Seton eae eee 
Dry -beelicows Ji ts dari i eae 15 11 PARA TE, fel ie te pals ste 1 
VWiebssee ewe. 4. ce, eek tec eee or at 5 4 5 BIRT pee Reo cartes metry hana hew > 




















2 One ranch reported a consignment of yearling steers consisting of ten carloads. 


1Numbers of each class of cattle that normally constitute a carload are as follows: calves, 
45-50, yearling heifers, 30-40; yearling steers, 25-35; 2-year steers, 3-year steers or cows, 20-25, 
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The fact that ranch consignments of individual classes of cattle were large 
and seasonal is very significant from the standpoint of feeder buyers and other 
marketing agencies. Availability of large uniform lots of cattle for direct 
purchase helps to promote the feeder livestock trade; in general, however, in 
Saskatchewan several producers have to pool their marketings to make up a 
shipment. 


Cattle Prices.—The average ranch price for the classes of cattle and the 
numbers sold at the various prices in 1953 are shown in Table 5. As in the case 
of cattle weights, prices were not reported on an individual animal basis but 
as the average price per lot sold. The range in prices received by the ranchers 
remained fairly constant throughout the marketing period. Lighter or heavier 
volumes of sales were not associated with pronounced fluctuations in prices; 
some cattle were sold at each end of the price range in each of the four months. 
Nor did the size of consignment appear to have any direct influence on the 
prices paid. It would seem then that the variations in price among ranches for 
the same classes were due to quality or other factors. 


Table 5.—_Numbers of Cattle Sold by Class and Price, 38 Ranches, Southwestern Saskatchewan, 
; 1953 
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Published price quotations are based entirely on prices at the central 
markets (public stockyards, packing-houses and local auctions). These price 
quotations are not representative of ranch cattle sales as a large proportion 
of the ranch marketings are channelled through drovers. The foregoing price 
data, therefore, can be used to supplement published price information, particu- 
larly for studies at the ranch level. 


Market Outlets and Transportation.—As mentioned previously, most of the 
cattle were sold to drovers, many of whom represented Ontario feeders. Sales 
were made when the drover visited the ranch but weighing was done at the 
rail shipping points. Trailing was the predominant method of transporting 
cattle from the ranch to the shipping point. Up to two days were required to 
trail cattle from the more remote ranches in the Cypress Hills. Trucks were 
used to some extent, particularly in moving calves and cull heifers and cows. 

Only a small proportion of the cattle marketings were channelled through 
central markets or local auctions. Ranchers who elected to sell cattle through 
public stockyards chose the stockyards in Calgary. Trucks were employed to 
move the cattle to Calgary, about 250 miles from Maple Creek, and trailing, as 
well as trucking, to move cattle to local auctions. 
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CONSUMERS’ OPINIONS OF SIDE BACON 


CHARLOTTE I. JOHNSTON 


Sides of “breakfast”? bacon is one of the main pork products and makes up 
nearly one-fifth of the wholesale cuts of the hog carcass. Knowledge of what 
type of side bacon Canadians want is therefore important to both producers 
and packers and assists them in supplying the kind of bacon consumers like. 


Method of Study.—Two investigations of consumers’ preferences concern- 
ing side bacon were undertaken, one at the Royal Winter Fair in Toronto from 
November 13 to November 21, 1953, and the other at Le Salon National de 
Agriculture in Montreal from January 27 to February 4, 1954." As those 
rating the bacon samples saw but did not taste them the opinions obtained were 
based on appearance only. 


Six samples of bacon were displayed at one time and then replaced by 
another set after three days. As each exhibition lasted nine days, three sets 
of six, or 18 samples, were shown in Toronto and 18 were shown in Montreal. 
Each sample consisted of three pairs of two matched slices. 


Although the sets of samples were not identical a wide range of leanness 
was represented in each set. The leanest sample in a set had at least twice as 
large a percentage of lean area as the fattest sample. Lean areas of the 36 
samples ranged from 13 to 51 per cent of total areas. Each set contained a 
sample cut near the shoulder. This sample was wide in relation to its length. 
The lean areas ranged from 27 to 37:5 per cent of total areas and the lean 
was concentrated in patches at one side of the slice in contrast to the more even 
dispersion of fat and lean in strips, which is usual in side bacon. 


Each person visiting the exhibit was asked to complete a card rating each 
sample as “good’’, ‘fair’, or “poor” as well as “acceptable” or “not acceptable’’ 
and to state his age group (over or under 21 years of age) and sex. Addresses 
were also asked of some of the respondents at the Royal Winter Fair and of 
all at Le Salon National de l’Agriculture. About 4,200 answered the question- 
naire at each exhibition. After rejections because of incompleteness and 
inconsistency, data were used from 17,930 cards. Each fully completed card 
gave two ratings, one for quality and one for acceptability, to each of the six 
samples, but a card was not rejected for incompleteness if four samples each 
received even one rating. Thus, the different samples had unequal total 
numbers of ratings. However, each sample received more than 1,000 quality 
ratings and 800 acceptability ratings. 


Quality and Acceptability.—The ratings given on the basis of quality fell 
into three almost equal groups, that is, about one-third of all the ratings of 
the 36 samples were “good”, about one-third were “fair” and one-third 
were “‘poor’’. 


Roughly 55 per cent of the acceptability ratings were ‘“‘acceptable” and 45 
per cent “not acceptable”. It was not surprising that almost all the samples 
rated “good” were also “acceptable” and that those rated ‘‘poor’’ were usually 
‘“unacceptable’’.2 Of those rated “fair” in quality more than a third were 
“unacceptable”. Almost one-fourth of the respondents who rated at least two 
samples ‘fair’? classed one sample ‘‘acceptable” and another “unacceptable’’. 
Evidently many subdivide “fair” quality into two grades and demand that 


bacon shall be better than just “fair” before they will accept it. 


IThe project was carried out jointly by the Live Stock and Live Stock Products Division, the 
Consumer Section and the Economics Division, of the Department of Agriculture. 

2Ninety-nine per cent of the samples rated “good” which were also given an acceptability 
rating were marked “acceptable” and 96 per cent of the samples rated ‘‘poor’’ which were also 
given an acceptability rating were marked “unacceptable”. 
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Table 1.—Quality Ratings » Related to Characteristics of Bacon Slices Shown at the Royal Winter 
Fair, Toronto, November 1953, and at per uhe National de P Agriculture, Montreal, January= 
February 1954 























Characteristics 
of Bacon Slices 
Quality Rating * — —— 
(rank) Percentage Ratio of 
Lean > Length to 
Width 
1-6 37-8 6-2:1 
7-12 37°38 6-8:1 
13-18 32-0 5-6:1 
19-24 PHBE Debs t 
25-30 25-2 5-4:1 
31-36 16-9 5-3:1 
Average 29-5 58:1 





® Percentage ‘‘good’’ minus percentage ‘‘poor’’ of all ratings of the sample as to quality. 


b The lean area as a percentage of the total area of each sample was computed. 
The group average is the sum of the six percentages divided by six. 


Comparison of Samples.—A rating was obtained for each sample by sub- 
tracting the percentage ‘“‘poor” from the percentage “good” of all the ratings 
as to quality which were given to the sample. The sample was then ranked 
according to that rating. For example, the sample ranking first obtained the 
highest quality rating (80), as it was rated “good” by 82 per cent and “poor” 
by only two per cent of those who rated the sample. At the other extreme 
the sample with rank 36 had a quality rating of -72 because only five per cent 
of its ratings as to quality were ‘good’ and 77 per cent were ‘“‘poor”’. 


Respondents regarded leanness in bacon as particularly desirable (Table 
1 and Figure 1). At least 32 per cent of the area was lean in each of the 
eight highest ranking samples. None of the eight lowest ranking samples had 
as much as 24 per cent lean. 


Quality Rercentage 
Rating Lean 





Quality Rating —-—-—-—-—-—-—. —. —.—.— 


+60 
Percentage Lean————— 


+40 


+20 


240 
60 


Rank By 
GialityuRatindae..se ents 8 10 12 14 16 18 20 22 24 26 28 30 32 34 36 


Figure 1.—Quality rating and percentage lean of bacon samples, Royal Winter Fair, Toronto, 
November, 1953 and Le Salon National de l’Agriculture, Montreal, January-February, 
1954. 
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Nevertheless, there were some marked differences between the ranking 
of samples according to quality and their ranking according to leanness. The 
sample ranking first was only 32 per cent lean but two of the three leanest 
samples ranked seventh and eighth; over 50 per cent of the ratings of these two 
samples were “good” but 24 per cent were “poor”. The reasons for the 
numerous “poor” ratings were no doubt associated with features common to 
both samples. The slices were quite narrow; the length was over eight times 
the width, and thus the fat between the wider strips of lean was very narrow. 
A number of people were heard to say that the lean would be hard when 
cooked because of the small quantity of fat near it. 


Another type of bacon not highly regarded even when it was rather lean 
was that cut near the shoulder. Its characteristic appearance, with fat and 
lean well separated and on opposite sides of a wide slice, has already been 
noted. Three samples with lean areas of 35 per cent or more ranked 16th, 
18th and 25th by quality rating (Figure 1). 

In addition to leanness the relation of the length to the width of the slice 
was associated with rating. A length-width ratio of at least 6:1 characterized 
all but two of the 12 samples ranking highest whereas the lengths of all except 
one of the 12 samples of lowest rank was less than six times the width. 

_ The one sample of highest rank at each exhibition deserves special atten- 
tion. Each was rated “good” by 82 per cent of those who judged their quality 
but, no other sample was marked “good” by more than 68 per cent of those 
rating them. The two samples were quite similar in general appearance, the 
lean made up 32 and 41 per cent of the total areas, and was well distributed 
in strips throughout the slices. In addition, each was quite straight and varied 
little in width. 


Influence of Place of Residence, Age Group and Sex on Ratings.—Ninety- 
six per cent of the 550 addresses shown on records returned at the Royal 
Winter Fair were in Ontario. Almost all of those who judged the bacon 
samples at Le Salon National de l’Agriculture lived in the Province of Quebec 
and 96 per cent were French speaking. 


To determine whether residents of Ontario and of Quebec differed in their 
opinions of bacon, the ratings of similar samples from the two exhibitions were 
compared. By matching samples shown in Toronto with those shown in 
Montreal it was possible to secure 36 pairs which were alike in percentage 
lean, ratio of length to width, distribution of lean and fat, and general form. 
One sample from one exhibition was sometimes matched with several from 
the other. Only ratings given by women were compared so that possible 
differences attributable to age and sex were excluded. The percentages of 
“eood” ratings received by the two members of 13 pairs differed by less than 
five. Greater differences in the percentages of “good” ratings were found 
among the other 23 pairs. 

One pair of samples was exhibited at Toronto and the other at Montreal; 
the variations in women’s ratings was no greater than that for the ratings of 28 
similarly selected pairs of samples exhibited together. The cards returned at 
Le Salon National de ]’Agriculture indicated that there was little difference 
in the preferences for bacon expressed by those who lived in Montreal (55 
per cent of the respondents) and those who lived elsewhere in the Province of 
Quebec. So, the differences in the environmental background of people 
attending the two exhibitions had little if any effect on the preferences 
expressed for bacon. 

At the Royal Winter Fair those under 21 differed significantly from those 
over 21 in their ratings of only three samples.’ Two of these were cuts taken 


1Significant at the five per cent level by the Chi-square test. 
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near the shoulder; both were rated better by the younger people. At Le Salon 
National de lAgriculture those under 21 years of age gave better quality 
ratings to six samples than did the older people; two samples were shoulder 
cuts, and the others all had less than 19 per cent lean. Evidently those under 
21 years of age were less critical of fatness and of fat-lean distribution in 
bacon than were those in older age groups. 


Men and women gave similar quality ratings to all but three of the samples 
shown in Toronto. However, they differed in rating three samples. Women 
gave better ratings to a sample which was only 28 per cent lean but which 
was, in general appearance, rather like the favorite sample shown at the 
Royal Winter Fair. Two shoulder cuts were called “poor” by a higher 
percentage of women than of men and the latter were also more inclined to 
rate these samples ‘“‘good’. However, the shoulder cuts shown in Montreal 
were not rated more highly by the men than by the women. 


Conclusions.—The results of the survey indicate that most consumers like 
their side bacon to be at least 30 per cent lean, and to have the lean and fat 
well distributed in the slice. Slices about six times as long as they are wide 
and which are straight and uniform in width are preferred. Preferences do not 
appear to be influenced much by place of residence, age group or Sex. 


LAND USE IN THE PEACE RIVER AREA OF BRITISH COLUMBIA, 1952 
R. H. CAMPBELL 


Great differences in the acreages in various crops exist among farms 
located on different types of soil in the Peace River area of British Columbia. 
This article will describe the patterns of land use on some of these farms. It is 
based on findings made through a business study of 147 farms, conducted by the 
Economics Division in 1953. 


Many of the soils in this area are quite similar in characteristics which 
affect their productivity and suitability for crop production. Therefore, three 
general soil classes were selected for the purpose of this study—black, 
degraded black and grey wooded—each consisting of several soil series 
Similar in many characteristics. The black soils have developed on non-saline 
parent material in areas characterized by a long and continuous absence of 
tree cover. The degraded black soils are found in areas in which the woodland 
vegetation has been neither as dense nor as well established as in the grey 
wooded areas; they may be considered as transitional in relation to the other 
two classes. The grey wooded soils lie in areas of mixed deciduous and 
evergreen woodland vegetation. 


The number of acres per farm of improved and unimproved land used for 
the production of the various crops and for other purposes is shown for each 
soil class in Table 1. 


In terms of total and improved acreage per farm, farms on the black soils 
were the largest, having 431 acres, of which 311 were improved. Farms on 
the degraded black soils comprised 386 acres, of which 186 were improved; 
and those on the grey wooded soils had corresponding acreages of 319 and 149. 

As unimproved land is not very important for agricultural production in 
this area, consideration of land use on the different soils is confined mainly to 
cultivated land. The cultivated acreages per farm on the degraded black and 
grey wooded soils were only about 60 and 47 per cent respectively of the acre- 
age cultivated on farms on the black soils. Those on the degraded black and 
the grey wooded soils had, on the average, only about 45 per cent of the land 
under cultivation, compared with about 70 per cent for farms on the black soils. 
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The larger cultivated acreage and the higher percentage of land under 
cultivation on the black soils, not only indicated greater physical size but 
could also be regarded as evidence that these farms are in a more advanced 
stage of development. Farms on the grey wooded soils appear to be in an 
early stage of development, and those on the degraded black soils in an 
intermediate stage of development. 

The total cultivated acreage is the primary determinant of the size of 
income on crop-producing farms. Proper management plays a no less 
important role; care must be taken in the selection and combination of crops 
to be grown and in the acreages to be allotted to each of these crops. On the 
farms included in the survey the grain crops occupied a larger acreage than 


Table 1.—_Land Use? by Soil Class, Peace River Area of British Columbia, May 1952 to April 1953 























Soil Class 
i All 
—— Degraded Grey Farms 
Black Black Wooded 
Number offfafmso Tei, .Oa6. eae 48 54 45 147 
—acres per farm— 
Cultivated— 
Wiheats. Liye i lh dt .1 BROLL Bees) aA 70-5 26-8 14-6 37°3 
Ar lOy cot Peal ne ek a ee eae 72-3 37-9 15:5 42-3 
Oatsveee.. Uk tases ae A ee ee 30-3 29-3 34-0 31-1 
Othererainerope? aad Wiis ables. «sce 2:7. 4-7 4-2 3-9 
CALS DUD LOR Se ican agi patvtakens ose ete e 11-1 4-4 3-2 6-2 
MIONUING BEC te: ae ae Wie sac vac ec cenes 19-6 16-0 20-8 18-6 
Grasssesédi Gass lad... eam, TA wee oe 5-4 0-3 5:5 3:6 
Hayat eee cbobe eee al ewiaa vee aes 5-3 11-1 10-0 8-9 
TMProved. PastUlG: =t.0.. de ioes mkt cise 9-1 11-1 3°3 8-0 
Stmmerralow (4 AAs, tn me od. Sree 78-8 38-6 32-9 50-0 
Total, - Gta acs ee ee 305-1 180-2 144-0 209-9 
improved— 
Other ifmprovediei is: . 20. ROS ay. . a, RG 0-6 1-3 0-6 
Harnistead.. 26004 iG? AR een 6-0 5-0 4-] 5-1 
Totak; QSMCKAC SY. OY le. baa 311-1 185-8 149-4 215-6 
Unimproved— 
Wild pasture won Seats ela pales he bee oe 45-0 80-9 63-1 63-7 
Cleared for Drea kiN art hun doe een aed acd 4-4 4-0 6-1 4-7 
Busivit, Se, See, ote, eee ae ene 56-8 98-6 96-9 84-5 
Wastes: ised: Poe: 2) oh eeeen 8 13-3 16-8 3-1 11-5 
AP OGAL 2 cateaaetatcce cscs aon eccehie e Skate: 119-5 200-3 169-2 164-4 
"Total tari Areacdc at . 0... tein o6ccedan. 430-6 386-1 318-6 389-0 


# Includes both owned and rented land. 
b Includes rye, flax, mixed grains, and buckwheat. 
¢ Mainly land newly broken but not in crop. 


all other crops combined, for each of the soil classes, and were followed by 
summerfallow, forage seed crops (mostly alfalfa and creeping red fescue), 
feed crops (oats bundles and hay), and improved pasture. 


The acreage in coarse grains (barley and oats) exceeded that in wheat 
for all soil classes and except for the black soil class, barley and oats acreages 
were each larger than the wheat acreages. On the black soils barley and 
wheat acreages were nearly equal and each was more than twice the oats 
acreage; they were also about equal on the grey wooded soils, but each was 
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less than half the oats acreage. On the degraded black soils the acreage in 
barley was larger than that in either oats or wheat and wheat occupied the 
smallest acreage of the three grain crops. 

Most of the forage crops were grown primarily for seed. A much larger 
amount of land per farm was allotted to legume seed crops than to grass seed 
crops. Almost the same acreage was sown to legume and grass seeds on the 
black as on the grey wooded soils. However, on the degraded black soils a 
smaller amount of land was in legume seed crops and almost none in grass 
seed crops. On the black soils the acreage per farm in forage crops cut for 
hay was about half of that on the other soils. Improved pasture on the black 


Table 2.—Percentage of Cultivated Land? Used for Various Crops, According to Soil Classes, 
Peace River Area of British Columbia, May 1952 to April 1953 











Soil Class 
D ded G os 
aa egrade rey Farms 
Black Black Wooded 
OMT ay Ae PAE TSS ee ene te hee te 48 54 45 147 
—per cent of total acres cultivated— 
Grain Crops— 

PCL UAT he Parte AMAIA RPN OS sh be a ce 23-1 14-9 10-1 17-8 
Barlevise oo vas cae aes sone ose ee oe 2or7 21-0 10-8 20-1 
MACS E RIOT ED, RR eh bo Le he ck es 9-9 16-3 23-6 14-8 
Peal Da. DOV 9. ABs, 20. OU Om Os .a4. 0-2 1-5 0-4 
JE Sate, Soap ag lions Se aie Oi ig de MAM ogee 0-7 2-2 1-0 1-3 
CCHS STAN CrOPS wes. cs shee coe ee ee eee 0:2 0-2 0-4 0-2 
Oatibundles. slo glad. ala. eutyschowrl is ee 3-6 2-5 2-2 3:0 

Potarsiee Le seyee oN. 3 ak 61-2 57-3 49-6 57-6 

Forage Crops— 
Lorne Soe. adh. tee re Rats 6. cee ee: 6-4 8-9 14-5 8-9 
CCP ACSIR ORE Ste i. RY Pale ke apse, aie 1-8 0-2 3°8 1-7 

AS ere eae oe NS ae oh eee Ge Nes 1-8 6-1 7-0 4-2 

Tinproved! Pasture 8s less Soo es eileen ee 3-0 6-1 2-3 3°8 
Total... wWesaivid .2oaiamonw 13-0 21-3 27-6 18-6 

PAST TOP SLO Wey ee ahaa hoa nko ese Beene s 25-8 21-4 22-8 23-8 
Total cultivated land....................... 100-00 100-0 100-0 100-0 





® Includes. both owned and rented land. 
_»b Includes mixed grains and buckwheat. 


soils, however, occupied only about one-third as much land as on other soils. 
Legumes and grasses for all purposes—including seed production, hay and 
pasture—were grown in about equal amounts per farm on each type of soil. 


As the area of cultivated land per farm differed considerably among the 
three soil classes, the relative importance of various crops in the use of land, 
according to different soil classes, is not indicated by the acreages in each crop 
alone. In other words, even though a crop occupied the same acreage on two 
farms, or groups of farms, it would be relatively more important in the use 
of land on the farms where its acreage formed a larger proportion of the total 
acreage under cultivation. The differences among soil classes in their capacity 
to produce various crops is illustrated in Table 2, which summarizes the pro- 
portions of the total cultivated land used by various crops on different types 
of soil. 
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Grain crops, consisting largely of wheat, barley, and oats, were grown on 
half or more of the cultivated land on each soil class. These crops occupied 61 
per cent of the cultivated land on the black soils, which was only slightly more 
than for the degraded black soils but considerably more than for the grey 
wooded soils. On the black soils wheat and barley occupied about 23 and 24 
per cent, respectively, of the cultivated acreage, whereas oats accounted for 
only about 10 per cent. This situation contrasts with that on the grey wooded 
soils where wheat and barley took up about 10 and 11 per cent, respectively, 
and oats about 24 per cent of the cultivated area. Differences were less marked 
on the degraded black soils where wheat and oats were grown on about 15 and 
16 per cent and barley on 21 per cent of the cultivated area. 


Forage crops were grown on a much smaller part of the cultivated land 
than grains. They occupied 13, 21, and 28 per cent of the cultivated land for 
the black, degraded black, and grey wooded soil classes respectively. Legume 
seed, most of which was alfalfa, was grown on about half of the land in forage 
crops in each of the soil groups. Hay and pasture on the degraded black soils 
and hay on the grey wooded soils were the only other forage crops of any 
importance. 


-The proportion of the cultivated land used for grain crops was larger and 
that used for forage crops was smaller on the black than on the other two 
types of soil. On the grey wooded soils, on the other hand, the percentage of 
cultivated land used for grain crops was smaller, and that used for forage 
crops was larger than for the other two soil groups. 


On the degraded black soils the proportion of the cultivated land in grain 
crops was smaller than on the black and larger than on the grey wooded soils, 
but the proportion in forage crops was larger than on the black and smaller 
than on the grey wooded soils. The percentage of cultivated land in summer- 
fallow was 26 per cent for the black soils, 23 per cent for the grey wooded 
soils and 21 per cent for the degraded black soils. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE ECONOMICS DIVISION 


Appraisal of Dryland Farming in the Special Areas of Alberta. Darcovich, William. 
February 1954. pp. 37. 


One in a series of studies sponsored by a committee appointed to investi- 
gate the feasibility of irrigating a large acreage within the Special Areas of 
AAberta. | at hy 
_... The report discusses the Agricultural Problem -in the. Special Areas, 
presents an Appraisal of the Economic Efficiency of Farms in the Project Area 
and concludes with an Indication of Public Investment Possibilities. 


Canada Weights, Measures and Conversion Factors for Agricultural Products. 
July 1954. pp. 45. 


A “provisional” bulletin prepared by the Economics Division in co-opera- 
tion with the Agriculture Division of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the 
commodity divisions of the Marketing Service of the Canada Department of 
Agriculture, and the trade. It represents an attempt to gather together from 
various sources weights, measures and conversion factors commonly required 
in calculations pertaining to agricultural products. 
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UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS 


Available from: Sales and Circulation Section, Dept. of Public Information, 
United Nations, New York, U.S.A. 

In Canada: The Ryerson Press, 299 Queen St. West, Toronto; and Periodica 
Inc., 5112 Ave. Papineau, Montreal, 34. | 


Review of International Commodity Problems, 1953. 1954. pp. vii + 94. 

This Review of International Commodity Problems was prepared by the 
Interim Co-ordinating Committee for International Commodity Arrangements. 
Its four chapters deal with: Summary of Developments in Commodity Markets 
in 1953; Summary of Inter-Governmental Action on Commodity Problems in 
1953; Negotiation of Commodity Agreements; and Considerations of General 
Policy. It also includes four Appendices on: Survey of Current Situation in 
Certain Commodities; International Wheat Agreement, 1953; International 
Sugar Agreement, 1953; and International Tin Agreement, 1953. 

The Review states that the general trend in commodity prices in 1953 was 
downward, as a result of increased supplies of a number of primary commodi- 
ties and a decline in demand, caused mainly by the ending of the Korean 
conflict. The “reduction in demand” was accompanied by ‘“‘a rise in the level 
of commercial stocks of commodities in a number of countries. In the case of 
wheat, for example, in the year ending 31 July 1953, stocks held by the four 
major exporting countries (United States, Canada, Argentina, Australia) 
increased over 100 per cent and reached a level higher than ever before in the 
history of these countries’’. 


World Economic Report, 1952-53. 1954. pp. vili + 156. 

The sixth in a series of reviews of world economic conditions published by. 
the United Nations. The Introduction includes a review of economic problems 
in The Period of Reconstruction and Recovery, 1945 to 1950; The Period of 
Korean Hostilities, 1950 to 1953; and Current Tendencies. Part I studies Major 
National Economic Changes in Economically Developed Private Enterprise 
Economies; Centrally Planned Economies; and Selected Countries of Latin 
America and the Far East. Part II supplies an analysis of changes in Inter- 
national Trade and Payments under the following headings: Major Develop- 
ments in World Trade, 1950 to 1953; International Trade and Payments of the 
United States, Western Europe and Japan; International Trade and Payments 
of Primary Producing Countries; and International Trade of Eastern Europe 
and Mainland China. 


Economic Survey of Europe in 1953, Including a Study of Economic Develop- 
ment in Southern Europe. Prepared by the Research and Planning Division, Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe. Geneva, 1954. pp. xii and 314. 

A comprehensive survey divided into three main parts: Western Europe; The 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe; and Economic Development in Southern Europe. 
Part III includes detailed discussions of Economic Trends and Policies in Individual 
Countries; Achievements and Potentialities in Main Branches of Production; and, 
Some Key Problems of Economic Development in Southern Europe. 


Economic Survey of Latin America, 1953. Prepared by the Secretariat of the 
Economic Commission for Latin America. Dept. of Economic Affairs. 1954. 
pp. xvi + 246. 

This fifth Economic Survey of Latin America is divided into two main 
parts: The Gross Product, Foreign Trade and the Monetary Situation and The 
Main Branches of Production. Part I has chapters on Trends of Economic 
Growth in Latin America; The Balance of Payments and International Capital 
Movements; Foreign Trade; and The Monetary Situation. Chapters in Part II 
are entitled: Agriculture; Mining; Industry; Electric Power; and Petroleum. 
The report concludes with an Appendix on Forest Production in Latin America. 
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Improvement of Agricultural Extension Services in European Countries. FAO 
Development Paper No. 41, Agriculture. Prepared by A. H. Maunder, Agri- 
culture Div. March 1954. pp. v + 69. 

A “description of a regional approach to the problem of strengthening and 
improving agricultural extension services’. The report is organized in two 
main parts: FAO Meeting on Agricultural Extension Services and Regional 
Activities Contributing to the Improvement of Extension Services. 


Co-operative Thrift, Credit and Marketing in Economically Under-Developed Coun- 
tries. FAO Development Paper No. 34, Agriculture. Pepared by The Rural 
Welfare Branch of the Agriculture Div. Rome, Italy. July 1953. pp. iv + 63. 

A paper “designed for the use of agricultural leaders in countries interested 
in developing co-operative organizations for thrift, credit and marketing”. 
The Introduction is followed by chapters on: Co-operative Organization for 
Thrift; A Thrift Campaign; Rural Thrift and Credit Societies; Urban Thrift 
and Credit Societies; Loans in Rural Thrift and Credit Societies; Marketing 
Societies; The Multi-Purpose Society and Alternatives; and Central Financing 
Organizations. | 
Agricultural Development and Rural Reform in Denmark. Agricultural Studies, 
No. 22. By F. Skrubbeltrang, Agriculture Div. of FAO. April 1953. pp. vii 
+ 320. 

The material contained in this study was prepared and published in 
response to the general interest in the evolution of Danish agriculture and in 
the welfare of the rural people of Denmark, and also because of the possible 
applications of the Danish experience in other countries. 

The material is presented under the following headings: Introduction; 
Period up to 1784; Rural Reforms, 1784-1807; The Critical Years, 1807-1835; 
Peasant Prosperity, 1835-1866; Decisive Rural Development, 1867-1901. 
I—The General Picture; Decisive Rural Development, 1867-1901. JI—The 
Crisis and the Co-operatives; Twentieth Century Trends; and Postcript: Prog- 
ress in Retrospect. 

Disposal of Agricultural Surpluses. Commodity Policy Studies No. 5. June 1954. 
pp. 34. 

A study prepared by Dr. Gerda Blau, Chief of the FAO Commodities 
Branch. This study was to serve as background information for an inter- 
governmental working party on surplus disposal established by the Committee 
on Commodity Problems. 

The Study is divided into four parts: Findings and Recommendations of 
the Seventh Session of the FAO Conference; The Meaning of “Surplus”; 
Methods of. Surplus Disposal; and Some Notes on Principles and Safeguards. 
Part III is the major part of the study and presents a detailed analysis of. 
possible methods of surplus disposal. This analysis serves as a basis for sug- 
gestions for a new code of principles concerning surplus disposal transactions. 


Economic Bulletin for Europe. First Quarter, 1954. Prepared by the Research and 
Planning Division, Economic Commission for Europe, Vol. 6, No. 2. July 
195429 pp. O08. 

The July issue of the Economic Bulletin contains a Review of the Economic 
Situation in Europe during the First Quarter of 1954,,a Special Article on 
Developments in Trade between Eastern and Western Europe in 1953 and: 
Supplementary Statistics on the European economy. 

The Review deals with Industrial Production in Western Europe; The. 
Impact of World Economic Events; Trade of Western Europe; Internal Policies 
in Western Europe; and Developnients in the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe. 
The Special Article discusses The Recent Increase in East-West Trade; Eastern 
European Exports; Western European Exports; and Current Prospects and 
Problems. 
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(a) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Labour and Prices Division. Prices and Price Indezes. (Mimeo.) 
Ottawa, Monthly. : 

(b) Ibid. (a). Wholesale prices of products of Canadian farms. 

(c) Ibid. (a). Wholesale prices of grains, hay, tobacco and potatoes. 

(d) Ibid. (a). Wholesale prices of animals and animal products. 

(e) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Agriculture Division. Index Numbers of Farm Prices of Agricultural 
Products. (Mimeo.) Ottawa, Monthly. 

(f) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Labour and Prices Division. Price Index Numbers of Commodities and 
Services Used by Farmers. (Mimeo.) Ottawa, Jan., Apr. and Aug. Includes prices of commodities in 8 groups including 
farm implements, building materials, gasoline. oil and grease, feed, fertilizer, binder twine, seed and hardware. 

(g) Ibid. (f.) Includes the 8 commodities indicated above plus tax rates, interest rates and farm wage rates. 

(h) Price Index Numbers of Commodities and Services used by Farmers. Includes food, clothing, fuel, household equip- 
ment, health, maintenance and miscellaneous. 

(i) Prices and Price Indexes. Includes food, rent, fuel and lighting, clothing, home furnishings and services, miscel- 
laneous and retail prices of commodities. 

“4 peas Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Labour and Prices Division. Price Movements. (Mimeo.) Ottawa, 
on ye 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION, 1954 


Year-End Review.'—Nineteen fifty-four 
was a year of economic adjustments and 
stabilization following a period of post- 
war backlogs, generally strong foreign 
markets, and steady economic expansion. 
In contrast to the previous year and a 
half there was a much greater variation 
in the relative strength of demand forces 
in 1954. Government expenditure, usually 
an expansionary or sustaining influence 
in the economy, was a little lower this 
year as a result of smaller defence out- 
lays. Both the value and the volume of 
merchandise exports were lower than in 
1953. Smaller wheat shipments were 
primarily responsible for this decline and 
were accompanied by an increasing com- 
petition in manufactured goods in over- 
seas markets and the downturn in busi- 
ness conditions in the United States. 
Investment expenditures have been main- 
tained, with greater strength in construc- 
tion and rather less in machinery and 
equipment; consumer expenditures pro- 
vided the major support to the economy 
during 1954. However, the pattern of 
consumer expenditures has changed con- 
siderably from that of the last two years. 
The demand for consumer durables has 





' been slower but this decline has been 


more than offset by higher expenditures 
on non-durable goods and services. 

The level of Gross National Product 
has been slightly below that of 19538. 
During the second quarter of 1954 it was 
estimated at an annual rate of $23:-9 
billion compared with $24-3 billion for 
the year 1953. 

Income.—Total labour income has 
steadily increased; it was about two per 
cent higher in the first semester of 1954 
than in the first one of 1953. This in- 
crease was entirely the result of gains 
in the service groups; there was a slight 
drop in both construction and manufac- 
turing. The continuous rise in labour 
income is attributable to higher average 
hourly earnings. 


Because of a_ substantially reduced ) 


grain crop net agricultural income will 


be lower than in 1953. Agricultural prices. 


have steadied but are still below the 
level for the previous year. ¥ 

Higher labour income and increased 
transfer payments should offset declines 
in other forms of personal income and, 
thus, total personal income should show 
little change from 1953. 





1Based on a review of the 


Investment.—Capital investment has 
continued to be a strong support to the 
economy but there has been a consider- 
able change in the composition of the 
investment program. The increase in new 
construction is expected to be six per cent 
higher but machinery and equipment ex- 
penditures are expected to be lower 
for the first time since the end of the 
war. The largest increases in investment 
will probably occur in the service sector, 
particularly in wholesale and retail trade, 
commercial office buildings and institu- 
tional services. The largest increase in 
investment in housing occurred last year, 
and this type of investment is estimated 
to be a little higher this year. 


The most significant declines occurred 
in agriculture and fishing, and manu- 
facturing. 


Exporis.—Merchandise exports in the 
first seven months of 1954 were nine 
per cent lower than in the corresponding 
period of 1953; prices were about two 
per cent and volume seven per cent, 
lower. The drop in wheat shipments from 
$343 million to $199 million accounted 
for most of the decline, together with 
reduced exports of motor vehicles and 
non-agricultural machinery. On the other 
hand, exports of newsprint and other 
wood products remained firm and the 
demand for non-ferrous metals strength- 
ened during the year. 


The greatest decline occurred in a wide 
range of exports to the United States. 
Lower exports of wheat were primarily 
responsible for the reduction in the total 
of Canada’s exports to the United King- 
dom from $395 million in the January- 
July period of 1953 to $343 million in the 
corresponding period of 1954. 





Imporis.—The value of merchandise 
imports dropped seven per cent in the 
first semester of 1954, compared with the 
first semester of 1953. The $166 million 
decline was due primarily to a decrease 
in imports from the United States. Al- 
though this reduction in imports was 
partly the result of the lower level of 
industrial activity in 1954 it reflected to 
a great extent the program of liquidation 
of business inventories which began in 
1953. Reduced replacement demand and 
a lower agricultural income lessened the 


domestic situation prepared by the Domestic Situation 


Committee of the 1954 Federal-Provincial Agricultural Conference. 
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demand for and the importation of agri- 
cultural implements, and reduced con- 
sumer purchases resulted in fewer im- 
ports of textiles and automobiles. 


The deficit in merchandise accoynts 
with all countries. in the first seven 
months of 1954 was $195 million, slightly 
below the deficit for the same period in 
1953. Canada’s balance of trade deficit 
with the United States was reduced from 
$537 million to $411 million but the sur- 
plus with the United Kingdom declined 
from $130 million to $106 million. °~Can- 
ada’s trade position remained favorable 
with all other countries, although the 
surplus was not so large as in 1958. 


Consumer Expenditure.—Consumer de- 
mand for goods and services has generally 
remained firm, increasing about three per 
cent above 1953 levels and providing the 
main support to the economy in 1954. 
However, a significant shift occurred in 
the pattern of consumer purchasing. In 
contrast to 1953 the greatest strength was 
in the perishable goods and services sec- 
tors and,there was a considerable decline 
in sales of durable goods, accompanied 
by a fairly large reduction in consumer 
credit. 


Employment.—On the average the 
number of employed persons was slightly 
lower in 1954 than in 1953; there was 
also a. slight increase in the civilian 
labor .force and thus, an increase in 
unemployment. The number of persons 
out of work and seeking employment 
averaged five per cent of the civilian 
labor force for the first six months of 
1954 compared with three per cent for 
the corresponding period in 1953. The 
increase in unemployment was spread 
through a wide range of industries. 


Fiscal and Monetary Developmenis.— 
There were no major changes in federal 
expenditure and taxation policies in the 
budget for 1954-1955. After providing for 
tax reductions (mainly in excise taxes) 
of about $36 million:the budget antici- 
pated an approximate balance between 
revenue and expenditure. 


Monetary conditions, however, changed 
considerably in 1954. Monetary policy 
served as a restraining influence through- 
out most of 1953 when there was a strong 
demand for bank loans but in the final 
quarter of the year this demand eased 
somewhat, the Bank of Canada became a 
net buyer of securities, and there was 
some decline in bond yields. After 
allowance for seasonal factors, there 


’ 
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appears to have been little, if any, expan- 
sion in bank loans in the first three 
quarters of 1954. The levelling-off in the 
demand for bank loans was associated 
mainly with a cessation of the rapid rate 
of increase in consumer credit and inven- 
tories and somewhat greater recourse to 
non-bank sources of finance. In the first 
three quarters of 1954 the ability of the 
banks to supply credit exceeded the de- 
mand, the market for securities of the 
Government of Canada was strong, and - 
bond yields declined substantially. 


_ From the end of 1953 to September 30, 
1954 the U.S. dollar averaged 97-47 cents 
and fluctuated between 98-75 and 96:34 
cents in relation to the Canadian dollar: 


Farm Cash Income.—Preliminary. esti- 
mates indicate that during the first nine * 
months of 1954 farm cash income from 
the sale of farm products amounted to 
about $1-7 billion, a decline of about ten 
per cent compared with the $1-9 billion 
estimate for the same period of 1953. 
Gains were recorded for returns from 
the sale of livestock and dairy products 
but were more than offset by substan- 
tially smaller returns from grains, grain 
participation payments, and potatoes. 


Wheat accounted for more of the de- 
cline in cash income than any other single ~ 
commodity; prices were lower and mar- _ 
ketings only about 50 per cent of the / 
very high level established for the Janu- 


ary-September period of 1953. Increased ~ 


total returns from the sale of livestock 
during the first nine months of 1954 were 
mostly due to substantial gains in income 
from the sale of cattle and hogs. Larger 
marketings more than balanced reduc- 
tions in cattle prices. Farmers received 
much higher average prices for their 
hogs and increased production accounted 
for somewhat higher farm income from 
dairy products. Egg production was main- 
tained above the 1953 level but was not 
sufficient to offset the lower average price 
which prevailed during the January- 
September period of 1954. 


Farm Prices.—Compared with a year 
earlier, prices in August 1954 were higher 
for potatoes, relatively unchanged for 
dairy products and lower for grains such 
as rye and flaxseed, livestock and: poultry 
and eggs. ‘The farm -price” index, tongs 
August 1954 was estimated at\ 231-0 
(1935-39=100) compared with 239-9 for 


August 1953; these index numbers re- 


quire further adjustments as they include 
only initial prices for grain. 
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Prices of Commodities and Services 
Used by Farmers.—The over-all price 
index numbers of commodities and ser- 
vices used by farmers continued to de- 
cline during 1954. Farm family living 
costs advanced but were more than offset 
by reductions in farm wage rates and 
prices paid for equipment and materials 
used in farm production. 


Current Developments 


Prices.—The consumer price index re- 
mained unchanged at 116°8 between 
September 1 and October 1. Among group 
indexes, food remained the same at 113-8 
and a decrease in the clothing index was 
counterbalanced by slight increases in 
the indexes for shelter, household opera- 
tion, and other commodities and services. 


The general wholesale price index 
receded from 215-8 in August to 215:3 
in September, mainly as a result of a 
decline in vegetable products; the latter 
index dropped to 194-2 from 197-1 in 
August, reflecting declines in the prices 
of coffee, cocoa, potatoes, onions, vege- 
table oils, livestock feeds, imported fresh 
fruits, canned fruits and dried fruits, 
which outweighed increases in grains, 
milled cereal foods and raw rubber. 


In the animal products group lower 
prices for hogs, lambs, fresh meats, cured 
meats, hides, furs and leather overbal- 
anced strength in the prices of fishery 
products, eggs, lard, tallow and butter; 
the index for that group dropped from 
2297 to 228-9. 


Employment. — According to the 
monthly joint statement issued by the 
Department of Labour and the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics employment was 
maintained in Canada during September 
but there were indications that the usual 
seasonal peak in labour demand had been 
reached during the month; this annual 
peak occurred somewhat later than last 
year. September was characterized by a 
high level of fall construction activity and 
a larger increase in logging employment 
than is usually reported for the month. 

Coincident with the seasonal easing 
in labor demand was the withdrawal 
from the labor force of students and 
other short-term workers. The extent 
of this withdrawal and of the decline in 
the number of jobs available was less 
pronounced than in September 1953. The 
number of people leaving the labor force 
during the month ending September 18 
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was smaller than the decline in the 
number of jobs available; as a result 
the level of unemployment was lower 
than in August. This development also 
reflected an improvement in local labor 
markets. , 

The monthly labor force survey of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics placed 
Canada’s civilian labor force at 5,483,000 
for the week of September 18, compared 
with 5,569,000 a month earlier and 
59,398,000 a year earlier. Persons with 
jobs but not at work totalled 152,000, 
compared with 329,000 in August and 
139,000 in September 1953. 


Wheat Supplies.—Supplies of wheat 
remaining on or about September 1 in 
the four major wheat exporting countries 
for export and carryover at the end of 
their respective crop years amounted to 
2,148-4 million bushels compared with 
2,036-5 million bushels a year earlier. 
Estimated supplies in each of the four 


countries on September 1, in millions of 


bushels (figures for 1953 in parentheses), 
were as follows: United States, 1,167 
(1,067-8); Canada, 792-8 (820-1); Aus- 
tralia, 115-7 (56-6); and Argentina, 72:9 
(92). 

The 1954 Canadian crop, estimated at 
377-9 million bushels on the basis of 
conditions at September 1 is used in these 
calculations. However, because of ad- 
verse harvesting conditions, a further 
substantial reduction may be anticipated 
in the size of the current Canadian 
wheat crop. 

Total exports of wheat and flour in 
terms of wheat from these four countries 
in August amounted to 54-2 million bush- 
els, compared with 64-1 million in August 
1953. Exports from Canada declined from 
28-7 million to 19-2 million bushels and 
those from the United States from 20-5 
million to 18-7 million bushels. Exports 
from Argentina rose from 9-9 million to 
10-7 million bushels and those from Aus- 
tralia from 5 million to 5:6 million 
bushels. 


Milk.—Milk production is reaching 
high seasonal levels. The September out- 
put totalled about 1,598 million pounds, 
five per cent more than in September 
1953. Production in August amounted to 
1,773:5 million pounds compared with 
1,720-5 million pounds in August 1953. 
The cumulative total for the January- 
August period was 11,691-5 million 
pounds in 1953 and 11,383 million in 
1954. 
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BUSINESS ANALYSIS OF 70 SELECTED FARMS IN THE EASTERN TOWNSHIPS, 
QUEBEC, 1951-52 


L. R. FORTIER AND P. G. MULLER 


This article presents some of the findings drawn from a study of cropping 
systems conducted in 1951 and 1952 by the Rural Economics Branch of the 
Quebec Department of Agriculture and the Economics Division of the Canada 
Department of Agriculture. It deals specifically with the organization and 
management of 70 farms located in the counties of Arthabaska, Compton, 
Megantic, Richmond, Shefford, Sherbrooke and Stanstead. For purposes of 
analysis the farms were classified as whole milk, condensery, and creamery 
farms according to the type of market outlet for milk. 


Land Use.—The 70 farms included in the study averaged 240 arpents per 
farm and ranged from 90 to 696 arpents in size (Table 1). This average is well 
above the average for all farms, 147 arpents,! in the Province of Quebec. On 
the average, whole milk farms had 86-2 arpents in crops per farm and con- 
densery and creamery farms 79:1 and 74:9 arpents respectively. 

The total pasture (woods pastured excluded) averaged only 46:5 arpents 
per farm for the whole milk farms, compared with 58-6 for the creamery and 
73:3 for the condensery farms. On the whole milk farms, however, an attempt 
was made to compensate for the small acreage in pasture by the adoption of 
practices that lead to an improvement in the yield and quality of the pasture. 
Every year part of the long-term tillable pasture is plowed and cultivated and 
then re-seeded; the grass seed mixture used with the grain nurse-crop usually 
includes two pounds of ladino clover for each eight pounds of timothy or one 
and one-half pounds of ladino with ten pounds of the regular hay seed mixtures. 
The grain crop sown for the establishment of this ladino pasture is either 
harvested for grain or grazed during the months of July and August. In this 
article the pasturing of this crop is referred to as annual pasture to distinguish 


Table 1.—Land Use on 70 Selected Farms, Eastern Townships, Quebec, 1951-1952 



























































—— 17 Whole Milk | 22 Condensery | 31 Creamery All 
Farms Farms Farms Farms 
— average number of arpents 2 — 

Cropland: 
MixOG: STallisccpen nde « Weer ees eve eae 12-4 12-0 12-3 12-2 
Charts & Ae Para mn e PR eae Soee (cys 13-6 5-6 8-6 
Ay COMAPI, SAP BITES AE Pa Boe 47-3 43-1 48-2 46-4 
Grait hay. adele EET. oh ees 0-5 0-8 0-3 0-5 
jvevelo (Soke ig eee pe ae es Ce eee _ 0-1 0-3 0-2 
Wort piieesre oer es ee oe eee 4-9 5:0 2-6 3-9 
Grass‘silage? lies Mitasns taney ee Se, 13-2 2-8 3-0 5:4 
Ciraitt Rilaed, .€..... eee Da IAs — 0-9 0-6 0-6 
Ruta bara. «aah? dans: phadasrie. seore’ — 0-1 0-4 0-2 
CUHGr CLONS. 01. a. so ee eee ee eae 0-2 0-7 1-6 1-0 
Total cropland & ws: «nhs Sead 86-2 79-1 74-9 79-0 
Rotationtpasture eae. aa hee 4-0 9-6 6-8 7-0 
Short, term paste. «ee 8... tee ake. dele 10-3 3-0 1-2 4-0 
INTIN AGP ASUIIRC- ata ete ae na ee yey 1-4 2-0 2-6 
Long term tillable pasture............... 15-3 34-4 28-2 27-0 
Permanent non-tillable pasture........... 11-7 24-9 20-4 19-7 
WGods Basbured was .abebrcenspe.apehii tare 53-6 28-0 20-7 34-1 
AV OGUS DGl DS GEOCL links. cular: on hE 49-4 31-8 ttl 56-1 
House, yardwasterse re se i ee ek 212 4.9 8-3 10:5 
Total). A. 26.< meee. «oP r eee... 256-9 217-1 246-6 240-0 




















@ One arpent equals 0-85 acre. 





1Census of Canada, 1951. 
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Table 2.—Livestock on 70 Selected Farms, Eastern Townships, Quebec, 1951-1952 
































— 17 Whole Milk | 22 Condensery | 31 Creamery All 
Farms Farms Farms Farms 
— average number — 

DOWe.. 2st. Wiremnes 10... 20 dec 2a 18 22 20 
MOF LAE WN cisco oles) spe put ad yee kins al 19 19 19 
“EINE ac) eer barmaid alanine taba, fox 2%; 2 Y 2 
DEED Mud Elam DSM. 4249-4- che de ee eos e 2 1 3 2 
NO Ce eee aly PED ccce se Baan o Bcacins 3 11 aD 41 39 
UE NSIELM SOAS) rt hp gpl a rand ieee tae Pierre lida 191 141 167 




















it from the rotation pasture, used for only one year after three years of hay. 
The different patterns of crop distribution in the three groups of farms are 
illustrated in Table 1. 

On whole milk farms emphasis was placed on silage; 20 per cent of the 
crop area was in grass and corn silage, 55 per cent in hay and 23 per cent in 
grain. On condensery farms oats and mixed grain accounted for 32 per cent 
of the crop area, silage for ten per cent and hay for 55 per cent. On creamery 
farms the area in silage represented only seven per cent of the total, and the 
area in hay and grain, 64 and 24 per cent respectively. 


Crop Yields——The 1951 growing season was most favourable for crop pro- 
duction in the Eastern Townships and yields were generally above those of the 
preceding years. 

Yields of mixed grain ranged from 19 to 70 bushels and averaged 39 bushels 
per arpent. Oats ranged from 17 to 57 bushels and averaged 40 bushels per 
arpent. Hay yielded 1-6 tons per arpent, on the average, but ranged from a 
low. of 0:6 to.a high of 3-1.tons per arpent. 

Grass silage yielded an average of 5-6 tons and corn silage an average of 
7-5 tons per arpent. 

Livestock.—All three groups of farms had enterprises other than the dairy 
business. The condensery and creamery farms, however, had much larger hog 
enterprises than the whole milk farms (Table 2). 

Pure-bred cows represented 40 per cent of the total number. The average 
number of cows on whole milk farms was 23 and ranged from 13 to 37; 55 per 
cent of these were pure-bred. Condensery farms had an average of 18, and 
creamery farms an average of 22 cows. One-third of the cows in these two 
groups were pure-bred. 

Hog numbers varied widely among the three groups of farms; they 
averaged about 53 per farm for the creamery farms, 41 for the condensery and 
only 11 for the whole milk farms. The poultry enterprise was about equally 
important on the whole milk and on the creamery farms and a little larger on 
the condensery farms. 


Table 3.—Percentage Distribution of Inventory on 70 Selected Farms, Eastern Townships, 
Quebec, 1951-1952 






































—_— 17 Whole Milk | 22 Condensery | 31 Creamery All 
Farms Farms Farms Farms 
— per cent — 

PeeohestatecS Jn MeO. Oeoe. <3 IO. 42 46 42 3 
Pi estock A wily er ORES irae eng 39 34 36 36 
CN ULOM ys un curt sae Msi hun fe aatiideaice?. “Vent 2 18 18 a. sy 
Biboal, AntLslppiesieds 01s SLL. chia ts « 1 yd 2 2 
TEVA eee ae. ce cha re 100 100 100 100 
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Family Labour.—Most of the work on these farms was done by the operator 
and his family. The family supplied 83 per cent and hired seasonal help or the 
remainder of the farm labour. 


Capital Investment.—Total investment averaged $24,356 per farm or $101 
per arpent. Creamery farms had an average investment of $20,896 per farm, 
condensery farms $23,740 and whole milk farms an average of $31,463 per 
farm. This investment represented $96 per arpent for creamery farms, $109 
per arpent for condensery farms, and $122 per arpent for whole milk farms. 

The investment in land and buildings alone averaged $36 per arpent for 
the creamery farms and $50 for the condensery and whole milk farms. 

As indicated in Table 3 the distribution of the total investment did not 
vary much among the three groups. 


Farm Receipts.—The two principal sources of income were dairy products 
and livestock and these were of almost equal importance. Sales of grain were 
relatively unimportant; additional income was obtained from maple products, 
lumber, and custom work. 

Cash receipts averaged $7,963 per farm (Table 4). The whole milk farms 
had the highest cash receipts; these averaged $10,312 per farm and were 34 
per cent higher than on the condensery and 50 per cent higher than on the 
creamery farms. 


Table 4.— Average Cash Receipts on 70 Selected Farms, Eastern Townships, Quebec, 1951-1952 


























— 17 Whole Milk | 22 Condensery | 31 Creamery All 
Farms Farms Farms Farms 
— dollars — 

(ropwales re. 35210, eaariener. o.8 Bete oveee., 25 358 138 179 
Livestock sales... 2aP Ss, AG) FES: ¢ 5, Uo 3, 294 3,526 DMOOS 
Livestock product sales.................. 6,736 Saal QwAado Odo 
Miscellaneous farm receipts............... 520 687 787 690 
Total cash receipts............... 10,312 7,670 6,886 75963 








Sales of livestock averaged $3,333 per farm. Sales by the whole milk 
farms consisted mostly of dairy cattle and sales by the two other groups 
included dairy cattle and hogs. 

On fiuid milk farms sales of livestock products—mostly- milk—averaged 
$6,736 per farm; a rather large quantity of milk was sold at good prices. On 
condensery farms sales of livestock products averaged $3,331 and sales of live- 
stock $3,294 per farm. Livestock product sales on creamery farms averaged 
only $2,435 per farm; sales of livestock were the main source of income and 
averaged $3,526 per farm. 


Expenses.—Farming operations entailed heavy expenses; these averaged 
$4,681 per farm and ranged from $4,341 on creamery farms to $5,602 on whole 
milk farms. 

The largest item, for all groups, consisted of feed purchases and made up 
48 per cent of all current expenses. On whole milk farms, purchases of feed 
for dairy cattle represented 62 per cent of all feed expenses. On condensery 
and creamery farms, purchases of feed for dairy cattle represented only 33 
and 22 per cent, respectively, of all feed expenses; purchases of feed for hogs, 
on the other hand, made up 53 and 57 per cent, respectively, of all feed 
expenses. 

As more hired help was required on whole milk than on condensery and 
creamery farms, labour costs were much higher for that group of farms (Table 
5). Fertilizer costs represented six per cent of average current expenses. 
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Table 5.—Average Distribution of Current Expenses on 70 Selected Farms, Eastern Townships, 
Quebec, 1951-1952 





























—-- 17 Whole Milk | 22 Condensery | 31 Creamery | All 
Farms Farms Farms | Farms 
— dollars — 

Pirchased feed ae. isu ediesvos ea ee 2,002 2,336 2,290 2,204 
PLC TABOUE os .ckece sy a BM seca a ces Be ee 817 200 100 305 
Unpaid family ltabour...3.7e......7005". 563 547 719 627 
[tee | Oe ee, oo: aCe eee ene 143 118 102 like 
HSCS 2 20 ED Uaenmemeee ee eran SIA 398 224 280 291 
Machinery and car expenses.............. 734 417 340 460 
Repairs to buildings and fences........... 136 125 94 114 
Other cirrent expenses y..i).. . 4.00). Le. 44 809 485 416 ae 
Total... 227). Ue eee. 5,602 4,452 4,341 4,681 




















Income.—Labour income is what remains to the farmer for his work during 
the year after payment of all farm expenses and deduction of a charge for the 
use of farm capital. This income figure excludes the contributions to family 
living such as the garden, living in the house, and the farm products used in 
the home. 


Table 6 illustrates the wide variations in labour income among the three 
groups of farms included in the study. Whole milk farms had an average 
labour income of $2,533 per farm whereas condensery and creamery farms had 
averages of only $1,358 and $694 respectively. Seventeen farms had a labour 
income exceeding $2,000, 21 had a labour income ranging from $1,000 to $2,000 
and 32 had a labour income below $1,000. 


FARM MANAGEMENT FACTORS AND LABOUR INCOME 


From the data recorded in this study it is possible to determine and 
measure some of the factors contributing to variations in labour income. An 
analysis of these data indicates that, on the average, the farms with the highest 
labour incomes had been more successful than other farms in attaining a large 
volume of business, had a more intensive crop and livestock production program, 
made a more efficient use of their labour resources, and had a larger capital 
investment. 


Size of Business.—The total number of productive man work units! was 
used as a measure of size of business. On most farms the main contributors to 
size of business are the acreage in crops and the number of animal units. 


Table 6.—Financial Summary, Averages for 79 Selected Farms, Eastern Townships, 
Quebec, 1951-1952 























— 17 Whole Milk | 22 Condensery | 31 Creamery | All 
Farms Farms Farms | Farms 
— dollars — 

eee LAGE T UU IE AT TIE cs oscsresseonnesinis icherinandininetsnancc 11,316 8,277 7,194 8,536 
Hove learimiexpensesea nesses erie ee ene ROO 5,970 5, 665 6, 213 
aT BLILC DIN Carer WI he A hens Bree i ak ad oy 3,790 Pa CAUM 1,529 24323 
Interest charge (4% of total investment). ep iy 949 835 974 
Babourimecome... Pee? shay. Sa ae! 2533 1,358 694 1,349 
Kamily laboutiincome. seine) ecvers bee 3,095 1,904 1,413 1,976 

















a Total farm receipts and farm expenses include inventory increase or decrease in addition to cash receipts and expenses 


shown in Tables 4 and 5. 


1A productive man work unit is the average amount of work done by a man of average 
efficiency in a ten-hour day on crops or productive livestock. 
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Table 7.—Relation of Total Productive Man Work Units to Labour Income, 70 Selected Farms, 
Eastern Townships, Quebec, 1951-1952 














Number of Productive n - 
Number of Man Work Units? Average Area N nin ac f Average Labour 
farms ———_——_. in Crop i ae o 2 Income 
Range Average nimal Units 
arpents number dollars 
22 Below 450 394 59-0 30-3 831 
27 450-649 538 74-7 36-7 Le i77 
21 Over 650 824 105-3 55-4 2-412 























aA productive man work unit is the average amount of work done by a man of average efficiency in a ten-hour day on 
crops or productive livestock. 


The farms were sorted into three classes according to the number of 
productive man work units: small-size farms with less than 450 P.M.W.U.’s, 
medium-size farms with 450 to 649 P.M.W.U.’s and large-size farms with more 
than 650 P.M.W.U’s. The wide differences in labour income were due largely 
to differences in size of business. On farms in the largest-size group, labour 
income was 79 per cent higher than on those in the medium-sized group, and 
154 per cent higher than on farms in the small-size group. 


Table 8.— Relation of Crop Preduction Index to Labour Income, 50 Selected Dairy Farms‘, 
Eastern Townships, Quebec, 1951-1952 


s 

















Crop Production Index 
Number of farms Labour Income 
Range Average 
dollars 
val Below 100 79 pen wa 
19 100-129 113 1,486 
10 Over 130 148 2,064 











8 Farms on which the dairy enterprise supplies more than 60 per cent of total cash receipts. 


Crop Production Index.—The crop production index makes it possible to 
compare the yield per arpent of all crops on a farm or group of farms with the 
average yield of all crops in a given area. The relationship between the crop 
production index and the labour income on the farms included in the study 
is illustrated in Table 8. 


Table 9.—Relation of Milk Production per Cow to Labour Income, 50 Selected Dairy Farms, 
Eastern Townships, Quebec, 1951-1952 














Milk Production per Cow 
Number of Farms es a Labour Income 
Range | Averaze 
— pounds — dollars 
15 Below 5,000 4,096 281 
24 5, 000-6, 999 5, 684 eS 
11 Over 7,000 | 8,231 Ze oUIE 














Milk Production.—The importance of the dairy enterprise on these 50 dairy 
farms is emphasized by the fact that 50 per cent of the total cash receipts was 
derived from the sale of dairy products and 20 per cent from the sale of dairy 
cattle. 


There was a marked relationship between average production of milk per 
cow and average labour income per farm (Table 9). As production per cow 
increased so did labour income per farm. For the group of 15 farms with an 
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Table 10.—Relation of Productive Man Work Units per Man to Labour Income; 


70 Selected Farms, Eastern Townships, Quebec, 1951-1952 




















Productive Man Work Units per Man 
Number of Farms —— —_———--- Labour Income 
Range Average 
dollars 
19 Below 225 192 1,066 
ol 225-324 Me 1,369 
20 Over 325 389 1,646 























average of a little over 4,000 pounds per cow per year labour income averaged 
only $281 per farm. On the other hand, the 11 farms with an average of 8,231 
pounds per cow had an average labour income of $2,301 per farm. 


Labour Efficiency.—Good management and organization and skillful planning 
of operations lead to efficiency in the use of labour resources and increased 
earnings. 


Efficiency is usually related to the size of farm, the larger farm providing 
greater opportunities for the efficient use of labour. In Table 10 the effect of 
size was eliminated by relating labour income to an index of productive man 
work units per man. Thus, the range in average labour income from $1,006 
for the 19 farms with less than 225 P.M.W.U.’s per man to $1,646 for the 20 
farms with more than 325 P.M.W.U.’s per man reflects the results of better 
management and organization and of greater skill in planning operations. 

A large investment is required to equip and operate a modern farm. And, 
a larger labour income is generally expected from a farm with a large invest- 
ment than from one of a similar type but with a smaller investment. The 70 
dairy farms studied in the Eastern Townships confirmed this expectation 
(Table 11). The 16 farms with a capital investment exceeding $30,000 per 
farm had annual labour incomes a little over twice as large as those with a 
capital investment of less than $20,000 and 1-6 times larger than those with an 
investment ranging from $20,000 to $30,000. 


Conclusion.—This brief analysis of some of the data relating to the 70 dairy 
farms studied in the Eastern Townships of Quebec stresses the importance of 
size of business, rate of production and efficiency in production as factors 
affecting the size of the annual earnings on a farm. 


Table 11.—Relation of Total Capital Investment to Labour Income, 70 Selected Farms, 
Eastern Townships, Quebec, 1951-1952 

















Total Capital Invested 
Number of Farms _ —_ Labour Income 
Range Average 
dollars 
26 Below 20,000 15; 721 962 
28° 20, 000-30, 000 24.753 1,286 
16 Over 30,000 37, 696 2,088 














Farming is the same as many other types of business; in years of normal 
returns the farmer with the largest volume of business is likely to have the 
largest returns, provided his farm is well organized and efficiently operated. 
Most of his costs do not increase in proportion to his size of business. A judi- 
cious choice of high return crops and livestock, and of the best production prac- 
tices, and efficiency in the use of productive resources will provide him. with 
larger returns. 
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SEASONAL VARIATION IN THE EGG SUPPLY PATTERN 
G. B. MuRRAY 


The seasonal variation in the egg marketing pattern has changed in recent 
years. It is the purpose of this article to show what changes have occurred in 
this pattern—or, more specifically, in the pattern of marketing through regis- 
tered egg-grading stations. 

The Canada Department of Agriculture has collected statistics on egg 
marketings through grading stations since 1943. Between 1943 and 1953 
marketings have varied from 4:7 million to 6:5 million cases of 30 dozen eggs 
per year. The high of 6:5 million cases was reached in 1947 when the Special 
Products Board was purchasing eggs for delivery to the British Ministry of 
Food. The low of 4:7 million cases was recorded in 1951—the second year 
after egg contracts with the United Kingdom had terminated. Commercial 
marketings in 1952 and 1953 totalled slightly more than five million cases 
per year. 

There was no marked change in the national egg marketing pattern from 
1943 to 1947, the period during which prices were controlled in Canada. In 
this period average marketings reached a seasonal high in April and a low in 
October. April marketings were about 55 per cent larger, and October market- 
ings about 50 per cent smaller, than the average monthly marketings. 

It was not until after prices were decontrolled in 1947 that the national 
egg-marketing pattern began to change. In the five-year period 1948-52 the 
range of the seasonal variation decreased to about half of that in the previous 
five-year period 1943-47. In both periods marketings reached a seasonal high 
in April, when they exceeded the average monthly marketings by 29 per cent 
in the 1948-52 period compared with 55 per cent in the 1943-47 period. Market- 
ings in the 1948-52 period reached their low point in August, being 28 per 
cent below the average monthly marketings; the low point in marketings for 
the 1943-47 period was October, when the volume was only about 50 per cent 
of the average monthly marketings. 

Changes in the seasonal marketing pattern have not been the same in all 
areas of the country. In Central Canada (Ontario and Quebec) the index of 
seasonal variation in the period 1943-47 reached a peak in March (151) anda 
low in October (54) with a range of variation of 97 index points. More 
recently (1948-52) a high point was reached in January (131) and a low in 
August (67) with the range narrowed to 64 points. In brief, two major changes 
have occurred; first, there was a sharp reduction in the total variation, result- 
ing in a more even flow of marketings; second, periods of high and low 
marketing have occurred earlier in the year. 


The most spectacular change in the seasonal egg marketing pattern has 
taken place in the Maritime Provinces. However, since commercial egg 
marketings in that region constitute only five to six per cent of the Canadian 
total, these changes have had little influence on the national egg marketing 
pattern. 


In the five years from 1948 to 1952 inclusive, the volume of eggs marketed 
through registered grading stations in the Maritimes reached a seasonal high 
(122) in April and a low (83) in November. The range of variation extended 
from 22 index points above the average monthly marketings in April to a low 
of 17 index points below the average in November giving a variation of 39 
index points compared with the national average of 57 index points. 


In the 1943-47 period, the Maritime egg marketing pattern was quite 
different. Marketings in April averaged 65 points above, and in November, 56 
points below, the average monthly marketings—a total variation of 121 
index points. 
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The Prairie provinces show little evidence of changes in their seasonal egg 
marketing pattern in the 1943-52 decade. The peak has shifted forward from 
April to May and the low has moved back from November to October. The 
over-all variation during each of the periods 1943-47 and 1948-52 has been 
reduced from 164 to 141 index points. 


Since 1943 the index of seasonal variation of egg marketings in British 
Columbia has varied less than in other regions. However, there have been 
changes in this region in addition to the levelling-out process evident in all 
parts of Canada. The period of heavy marketings now occurs between Septem- 
ber and January instead of between January and June. The over-all variation 
in British Columbia is 36 index points, about the same as in the Maritimes. 

The rapid levelling-out of seasonal variations in Canadian egg marketings 
has had a direct effect on the seasonal variation of prices of A Large eggs and 
on the customary practices in the storage of shell eggs. 

If prices in the period 1936-41, the only period prior to 1948 in which 
they were free, are compared with prices from 1948 to date, the variation in 
wholesale prices of Grade A Large eggs at Montreal is then reduced by 37 


Index of Seasonal Variation of Eggs Marketed Through Grading Stations, Canada and Regions, 
Five- Year Periods 1943-47 and 1948-52 


(Average monthly marketings=100) 





























Maritime Central Prairie 
Cogan Provinces Canada Provinces British 
(PVE MINIS. (Ont. & (Man., Sask. Columbia 
Month & N.B.) Que.) & Alta.) 
1943-47 | 1948-52 | 1943-47 | 1948-52 | 1943-47 | 1948-52 | 1943-47 | 1948-52 | 1943-47 | 1948-52 

DANUBE s.< 75 5. 4 97 120 83 106 109 131 72 100 109 114 
Peprary «.-..cns - 112 114 106 99 122 124 87 97 116 99 
INC Deen oe 142 111 156 107 151 119 124 as 131 99 
POP TUR ot eee 155 129 165 122 141 117 195 169 111 102 
NM Ave... ok 140 128 157 121 129 108 187 185 107 99 
diRave hs Sareea) aerate 133 100 137 99 126 85 171 142 104 86 
AACS CRG eemnaeaar: Sage 87 79 88 86 15 69 111 99 81 78 
AUC UBU ci wor Ae ace cm G2 lal 88 62 67 80 (ial 79 88 
September....... 72 75 il 102 70 76 61 55 99 105 
October aoeeeee 53 75 Yh 93 54 82 3 44 82 106 
November....... 60 89 44 83 69 101 31 52 87 110 
Wecemibensae ee 78 108 56 94 92 121 44. 73 94. 114 






































per cent. In the years immediately preceding World War II, prices ordinarily 
reached a high in November and a low in April. The November price was 44 
per cent above the monthly average price whereas the April price was 24 
per cent below it. Since 1948 the seasonal high, in October, was 25 per cent 
above the annual average price and the low, in January-February, was 16 
per cent below the annual average price. 


The reduction in the seasonal variation of marketings was also accom- 
panied by a decrease in the storage of shell eggs. As more eggs become avail- 
able in periods formerly characterized by seasonal light marketings, fewer 
storage eggs are required to supplement fresh supplies. In addition, less 
fluctuation in marketings and prices throughout the year decreases the profit- 
ability of an egg storage program. 


Changes in the egg marketing pattern in recent years include a consider- 
able reduction in the seasonal fluctuation of egg production and a shifting of 
the peaks and troughs of the production pattern. In the period 1943-47 the 
index of marketings varied from a high of 155 in April to a low of 50 in 
October; in the five years 1948-52 the peak, reached in April, was only 129 
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whereas the low (72) was reached in August instead of October. The extent 
of the seasonal variation in marketings in the second period was only about 
half what it had been in the earlier period. Similarly, there has been a marked 
reduction in the extent of the seasonal variation in prices. 


The smoothing out of the marketing pattern has been made possible by the 
widespread adoption of better breeding, feeding and management practices. 
This trend will probably continue until producers find the most profitable 
production patterns. 


BRIEF NOTES ON TRENDS IN FARM TENANCY IN ONTARIO 
D. J. PACKMAN 


Farm tenancy has existed in Canada in one form or another for many years. 
However, it is only since the enumeration of tenants in the decennial census 
during the latter part of the nineteenth century that its extent and the changes 
in its regional patterns have been fully appreciated. 


According to the 1951 Census only 7-2 per cent of the farms in Canada 
were rented in 1951 and 14:3 per cent consisted of partly-owned and partly- 
rented farms, making a total of 21:5 per cent of all farms not fully owner- 
operated (Table 1). 


Figures for Canada as a whole, however, hide some very significant differ- 
ences among various farming areas. In 1951 only 4-7 per cent of the Quebec 
farms and 7:9 per cent of those in the Maritime Provinces and British Columbia 
were either fully rented or partly-owned and partly-rented, compared to 16°5 
per cent of the farms in Ontario and 38-6 per cent of those in the Prairie 
Provinces. There is a great deal of variation even within each of these regions. 


Table 1.—Percentage Distribution of Occupied Farms According to Tenure in 
Specific Regions of Canada, 1951 





























—— -| Ontario Quebec Prairies ae oie Canada 

a 7% per cent of total — | isl 
OMOR  a: ie S oes hy Sars arate AOS ae 81-7 94-3 60-8 89-9 77-3 
"Tehemnt. 9: . AS. cae 9 tee a: 2 ee. ee 5-9 1-9 12-6 2-6 7-2 
Part-owner and part-tenant.............. 10-6 2-8 26-0 5-4 14:3 
Mainarere: 4. fa cik, sabe > Mena See 1-8 1-0 0-6 2°2 122 
Ratabyiva va anyoH- ene 100-0 100-0 100-0 | 100-0, 100-0 














These figures indicate that tenancy is concentrated in the Prairie provinces, 
and is much more important in Ontario, especially in its cash crop areas, than 
in other parts of Central and Eastern Canada. 


Ontario.—In 1901 about 80 per cent of the farms in Ontario were fully 
owned, 14 per cent were operated by tenants and six per cent were partly- 
owned and partly-rented (Figure 1). Fully owner-operated farms have made 
up about the same proportion of the total number of farms since 1901. How- 
ever, the proportion of part-owner and part-tenant farms has been increasing 
rather steadily since 1921 and in 1951, 10-6 per cent of all Ontario farms were 
in this category. Conversely, there has been a trerid towards fewer tenant- 
operated farms. During the period from 1941 to 1950 there was a particularly 
rapid reduction in the proportion of tenant farms from 12-1 to 5:9 per cent 
of all occupied farms. 
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Tenancy seems to be more closely associated with intensive than with 
extensive types of farming. Most of the counties with the largest proportion 
of tenant farms are located on or close to the border of Lake Erie and a few 
on the border of Lake Huron. The counties of Essex, Kent, Elgin, Lambton, 
Middlesex, Prince Edward and Durham are counties where cash crop farms 
are common and such products as corn, tobacco, early vegetables, soybeans and 
fruits are produced in quantity. York and Victoria counties, on the other 
hand, are located in areas of intensive whole milk production and other types 
of livestock farming. 
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Figure 1—Percentage distribution of owner-operated, rented, partly-owned and partly-rented, 
and manager-operated farms, Southern Ontario, 1901-1951. 


The counties which have the smallest proportion of tenancy favor a more 
extensive type of agriculture; they include Dufferin, Grenville, Wentworth, 
Halton, Grey, Wellington, Waterloo, Perth, Russell, Lanark, Renfrew and 
Prescott counties. In general, these counties are in areas in which a mixed type 
of farming predominates. 

The proportion of the total area of occupied farm land operated by tenants 
in Ontario decreased from 8:8 per cent in 1921 to 4-8 per cent in 1951. During 
the same period the proportion of the total farm area operated by part-owners 
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SOUTHERN ONTARIO 
COUNTIES 
2—Brant, 26—Lanark 
3—Bruce 27—Lennox & 
i : 4—Carleton Addington 
CRO Seees : 6-—Dufferin 28—Lincoln 
es : : 7—Dundas 30—Middlesex 
ee ahs COG: ae 8—Stormont 23—Norfolk 
9 —Glengarry 34—Ontario 
10—Durham 35—Oxford 
11—Northumberland  37—Peel 
12—E]l gin 38—Perth 
13—Essex 39-—-Peterborough 
14—F rontenac 40—Prescott 
15—Grenville 41—Russell 
16—Leeds 42—Prince Edward 
17—Grey 44—Renfrew 


| 17.2-19.9 18—Haldimand qeees 
—— —Victoria 
Wiz 20 Halton 50—Waterloo 
21—Hastings 51—Welland 
22—Huron 52— Wellington 


24—Kent, 58—Wentworth 
25--Lambton 54—York 


Figure 2—‘Fully-rented” plus “partly-owned, partly-rented farms” as a percentage of all occupied 
farms, Southern Ontario, 1951. 


and part-tenants increased from 6:3 to 16:0 per cent and the area occupied 
by owner-operators declined from 83:9 per cent in 1921 to 77:2 per cent 
ine@L951, 


In terms of total acreage, there has been a gradual increase in the per- 
centage of occupied farm land fully operated by owners. In 1951, for example, 
89:2 per cent of the total area in occupied farm land was owner-operated, 
compared with 85-1 per cent in 1901. Only during the period following the 
recession of the 1930’s did the census figures show a decrease in the proportion 
of the occupied farm land fully operated by the owners. 


CORRIGENDUM 


In the October 1954 issue, on page 104, lines 2 and 3 of the last paragraph 
of the article on “Recent Trends in the Production and Distribution of Cana- 
dian Apples” read 0-52 bushels and 0:56 bushels for 0:52 pounds and 0°56 
pounds. 
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THE FARMERS’ POINT OF VIEW ON HOG PRODUCTION 
HELEN C. ABELL and F. UHLIR 


Why is it that in mixed farming areas in Canada some farmers raise hogs 
and others do not? Why do available statistics indicate clearly that the 
numbers of hogs produced in this country change and fluctuate over both short 
and long periods of time? 

Agricultural economists have charted and explained the fluctuations in 
hog production. One author expressed the view that “The most important 
factors influencing farmers’ decisions to increase or decrease hog production 
are: (a) the favorableness of prospective hog prices relative to feed grain 
prices; (b) the quantity of grain available for feeding; (c) the intensity of 
farmers’ desires to increase their cash income’”’.! 

Another author, in an earlier report, said that ‘In Western Canada the 
size of the hog population depends mostly on prices, grain supplies and cattle 
raising programs’’.? 


Table 1.—Reasons for Highest Levels of Hog Production Given by Hog Producers in 
Two Mixed Farming Areas of Central Alberta, 1952. 














Farmers 
Reasons Given a 
Total Number Per cent 

Hogs were UrOtiawlie B61. 08 LMC... 1k. cmas wedi seiad deems «Saeco: 324 32°3 
As a way of marketing grain (during periods of low grain prices or to use 

Srateiiovidualivyey...200t2 . 362. ERA. FTO. AE. 192 19-1 
Necessary facilities to increase hogs were available (grain and/or pasture 

and/or skit tik ana Or ROUSTNE I ee ae es ok eae ee lee eae 156 15-6 

Had adequate feed and hogs were profitable at the time............... 96 9-6 
Had necessary labour supply (had family or hired help or personally 

able tO Curegor ORS) We UNA e Meee ee 2. PEE OE . PS PP 42 4.2 

hesultel gradual build=upiof livestoekitos siees eialeets Bein. .viart! 42 4.2 

In response to Government encouragement during war...............:. 30 3:0 

POG UG re allel RETO Ie ne, oe coir s ee ee a esha renee ene 24 2-4 

Increased hogs because beef or dairy cattle had been decreased........ 12 1-2 

TU RE ee se Fe ae ae OP anes, eee eee eee eee eee ae 84 8-4 

Melee eee eee 8 See IN Li ae M  S, os Shaw ddd 1,002 160-0 








———4 





Economists emphasize the economic aspects but are no less aware of the 
influences of non-economic factors on variations in hog production. Their 
realization of the importance of these factors led to a socio-economic study 
of the factors which motivate farmers to begin, or make changes in, their hog 
production programs. That study, carried on during the spring of 1952, was 
based on answers given by farmers included in a representative sample of 
the farm operators in the Pine Lake and Bigstone hog producing areas of 
Central Alberta. 

Table I presents a summary of the reasons given by these hog producers 
for the highest levels of production reached over the period during which they 
raised hogs and Table 2 presents a similar summary for the reasons given for 
the lowest levels. An examination of these two tables indicates that the 
farmers’ comments generally confirm the economist’s analysis of the fluctuations 
in hog production trends. The farmers, too, stress profit expectability and the 
availability of feed as factors that may determine changes in hog production 
from one year to another. Farmers, however, also do and must give con- 
sideration to factors, such as the availability of suitable farm labor, hog diseases, 


1 Schrader, F. M. Factors Affecting Hog Production. Ottawa, Canada Dept. of Agriculture, 
Marketing Service, Economics Div. March, 1953. p. 4. 

2Woollam, G. E. “Periodic Movements in Hog Production’. In The Economic Annalist, 
Vol.) XXiIl, No. 3, June, 1952. p5 59: 
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Table 2.— Reasons for Lowest Levels of Hog Production Given by Hog Producers in 
Two Mixed Farming Areas of Central Alberta, 1952. 











Farmers 
Reasons Given 





Total Number Per Cent 


Just starting in hogiproduction.s.. Set. ..Bok 4 ono ok ee 306 30-5 
Did not have much feed. available at the time. ........ 4... -.0+++--0ss 192 19-2 
Togsnotproitabie al tie cline... 7s. kate. a. ee... ae ee ne 120 11-9 
Labour problem (lack of family and/or hired help, personal illness, 
‘hogs are too much work’’, ‘‘busy with other enterprise, no time 
LOR PODS) ne re coches oe SMe RE REE OR rane eee Ais ie! eee Sn, ee 114 11-4 
Discise Killed offfhorel aie eae ce el). ed eae ee ee eee 90 9-0 
Lack of adequate housing and/or pens for hogs...................0..005 24 2-4 
Low number of young, pigs farrewecsee waa. oe cig. see es eae 12 1-2 
No réas00 Piven... 40-5008 ee ee ee ee ee ee 144 14-4 
OUAL 3 c.c0 os ee i a ss NE tle Teen ars 1,002 100-0 














and adequate hog shelter. During the last war they were quick to respond to 


patriotic appeals and stepped up their hog production in order to increase food 
supplies. 


The reasons given by the interviewed farmers for their highest and lowest 
levels of production could have been given by any student of changes in the 
farm business. What lends distinctive value to the information presented in 
Tables 1 and 2 is the rank or relative importance assigned to these reasons by 
the farmers themselves. Moreover, continuity or discontinuity in hog production 
and the time element are other important aspects of this farm enterprise on 
which the interviewed farmers made some very helpful comments. 


Continuity in Hog Production.—Only four per cent of these farmers had never 
raised hogs; 80 per cent had raised them continuously since they first intro- 
duced the enterprise in their farm business; seven per cent had interrupted 
their production once or twice but were raising hogs during the year of the 
study; and the remaining nine per cent had previously raised hogs but were 
not doing so at the time they were interviewed. 


Table 3.—Farmers’ Reasons for Initiating Hog Production in Relation to their Continuity as 
Hog Producers, in Two Mixed Farming Areas of Central Alberta, 1952. 























Farmers Who Have! Farmers Who Have! All Farmers Who 
Reasons Given Raised Hogs Interrupted or Ever Raised 
Continuously Stopped Production Hogs? 
number | percent | number | percent | number | per cent? 

As a way ot using available skim milk 

and/or low quality grain............ 246 25-3 24 12-1 270 23-1 

As a way of marketing grain. 204 21-0 6 3-0 210 17-9 
As a part of the steady buildup of the 

farm business. . i) 168 17-3 24 1222 192 16-4 

For profit and to use available feed..... 72 7-4 -— — 72 6-2 
Personal reason: ‘‘I believe in mixed 
farming”, “everybody raises hogs’’, 
‘easy to handle’, ‘‘financially easy 

LORS ATU meanebe fae nee Ace eee oe kcte 42 4.3 — — 42 3-6 

A good source of income................ 204 21-0 66 30°O 270 23-1 

Family labor available to help with hogs — T2 6-1 12 1-0 

INOEBARQHUOT VOU. 4 ain ste ek ees ke Pa 36 3-7 66 33°3 102 8-7 

Notils.. teense: bine: 6b: oh. 972 100-0 198 100-0 1,170 100-0 


























a 1,170 of the 1,212 farmers in the areas were or had been hog producers. Of the few (3-5 per cent) who never raised hogs, 
0-5 per cent gave no reason for not doing so, 1:0 per cent said that hogs were not profitable, 1-0 per cent said they had not 
enough feed and/or housing, 0-5 per cent had no family help to care for hogs and 0-5 per cent simply said, ‘‘I am not a 
hog-man’’, 

b The differences in the proportions of continuous and non-continuous hog producers who gave their reasons for initiating 
hog production is statistically significant at the 0-01 level as tested by the Chi-square method. 
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All of these farmers were asked why they had or had never introduced the 
hog enterprise into their farm businesses. ‘Their answers to this question were 
related to their continuity in production and are summarized in Table 3. 

An examination of the information in this table shows a marked degree 
of similarity in many of the reasons given by the continuous and non-continu- 
ous hog producers. But, it is clearly evident that the “in-and-outers” attach 
more importance than the “steady” producers to hogs as a good source of 
income and to the availability of family labor to care for them. 

The Time Element.—Not all of the farmers included in this study were 
hog producers when they first started farming. For purposes of analysis they 
were divided into three groups, according to the period during which they 
started farming and that during which they started hog production; these 
periods are the prewar, from 1902 to 1938; the war, from 1939 to 1945; and 
the postwar period from 1946 to 1952. The proportion of farmers who started 
farming and the proportion of those who had their first start in hog produc- 
tion during each of these three periods is as follows: 

Started Hog 


Started Farming Production 
Number of farmers ..... L212 1,270 
per cent 
Prewar-Deriod . ows ae 40 20 
WAT PORE IIOO 8 conte: sora chic ass 29 40 
POstwar "DClIOU .. fees ot 35 
RMU Ene. LAM atel Oe. om 100 100 


These data draw attention to the lag between the time at which some 
farmers started farming and that at which they started hog production. It is 
clearly evident that war conditions provided many farmers with an incentive 
to add this enterprise to their farm business. 

Further analysis of the information supplied by the farmers makes it 
possible to determine in which of these periods farmers reached their highest 
and lowest levels of production. The percentage of those who reached their 
highest levels in the postwar period is about 2:5 times higher than the per- 
centage of those who reached it during the war. Many farmers also reached 
their lowest levels during the same period; the figures presented below suggest 
that, in many cases, the same farmers reached both their highest and their 
lowest levels during this period. 

The percentage distribution of the farmers according to the periods during 
which they reached their highest and lowest levels of production is as follows: 


Levels of Hog Production 
Lowest Highest 
per cent of 1,212 farmers 








TARO WRT IDE CIDOUAIS SANA) ieee ies fi, a ee. Si WaT ae: (ORs) 
Wea Der ioceme ne Ava tel ow certs Le ds Ae mee eas 18-8 Re: 
POStwar MDCT O0mG FL EW ance Atepsiate Zieirs. oats 48-0 58-9 
Wo uciia tend Bo PTOdUCllON s stamens. Stee somes 6 a. PADS) 
Started hog production only in 1951 or 1952 11-4 11-4 
BOVE WSOC O Come what Sige Sid oe fog fie bape eo a ary 

100-0 100-0 


The reasons given for changes in production varied according to the period 
of production. A low level of hog production was most often attributed to 
‘just getting started in hogs” by farmers who reached this level before or 
during the war, ‘Lack of available feed” was most often given as a reason by 
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those who had their lowest level during the war. Lowest hog production levels 
during the postwar period were generally attributed to “disease”, "lack of 
profit”, “lack of labor’, “bad luck in farrowing” and “lack of adequate housing”; 
these reasons were given much more frequently by the ‘“‘in-and-outers” than by 
the continuous producers. 

“Profit”, ‘‘available labor” and a ‘“‘decrease in other livestock” were stated 
as the reasons for a high level of hog production more often by ‘‘in-and-outers” 
than by continuous hog producers, and more often by those who had their 
highest level of production during the war period than by farmers who reached 
those levels either before or after the war. 

In conclusion it may be said that the economist and the sociologist, as 
well as the farmer, recognize the importance of feed availability and hog prices 
as factors determining the levels of hog production. The individual farmer 
also has to contend with other factors such as availability of farm labor, hog 
diseases, adequate housing and relative success with farrowing. These problems 
may usually be solved through the combined efforts of the farmer, agricultural 
extension workers, veterinarians and farm management specialists. The most 
difficult problem probably consists in estimating the probable market demand 
and gearing production to the satisfaction of that demand. 


FAO COUNCIL MEETS 
S. C. Hupson} 


The Twenty-Fourth Session of the FAO Committee on Commodity Prob- 
lems and the Twentieth Session of the Council of FAO were held in Rome, 
September 20 to October 8, 1954. The Committee on Commodity Problems, 
which has a membership of 20 countries, reviewed recent major developments 
in the world commodity situation. Particular interest continued to be focussed 
on the problem of distributing surpluses of certain agricultural commodities, 
most of which are held by the United States government. In this connection, 
the Committee received the first report of the FAO Consultative Sub-committee 
on Surplus Disposal which was established in Washington during the past 
summer to serve as a multilateral forum to review national programs for 
surplus disposal and complaints arising from the operation of any such pro- 
gram. The Committee noted the decision of the Economic and Social Council 
to establish a Permanent Advisory Commission on International Commodity 
Trade and the need for a working relationship between the Committee on 
Commodity Problems and that body. The Report of a Working Party on Olive 
Oil was considered and the Committee recommended that the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations be requested to call an international conference 
on olive oil with the objective of establishing an international commodity 
agreement. 

In this year between biennial sessions of the full-scale Conference of the 
Organization, the 24-member Council of FAO had the responsibility of report- 
ing to member governments on the world food and agriculture situation as 
well as receiving reports on the activities of FAO during the past year and 
approving the program of work and budget for 1955. 

The main features of the current world food and agriculture situation 
noted by the Council were a continued increase in aggregate world agricultural 
production somewhat greater than the growth of population together with an 
uneven regional distribution of production as related to nutritional needs. 
Because of less favorable weather in many regions and acreage restrictions, 
especially in North America, crop production in 1954, particularly for cereals, 
is expected to be lower. It concluded on the basis of present indications that 
although difficulties with surpluses are likely to persist for some time to come 





1 Secretary of the Interdepartmental FAO Committee and Canadian representative to the 
FAO Council. 
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the period of rapid accumulation had passed and stocks might be expected 
to decline in the near future. It was agreed that every effort should be made 
to see that accumulated supplies are disposed of in an orderly manner and are 
used as far as possible to relieve famine and promote economic development 
in under-developed countries. In this connection, the Director-General was 
requested to ask Member Governments whether they were prepared to adhere 
to a statement of Principles of Surplus Disposal Recommended by FAO. It 
was felt that preoccupation with surpluses should not lead to any relaxation of 
efforts to increase agricultural production in the less-developed areas. The 
Council, therefore, reaffirmed the importance of expanding production on a 
selective basis having regard for the nutritional needs of the area and the 
economics of production. To this end, conferences to work out production 
plans were held in Latin America and the Near East during the past year and 
a further conference is planned to take place in the Far East in the near future. 

The Council also reviewed the activities of the Organization during the 
past year under both the regular program and the Expanded Technical Assist- 
ance Programme. General satisfaction was expressed with the progress 
achieved and the program of work and budget for 1955 was approved. Various 
administrative, financial and constitutional matters having to do with the 
Organization were also dealt with by the Council. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE ECONOMICS DIVISION 
Breakfast Bacon Consumer Preferences in Relation to Fat-Lean Distribution. 


Ottawa. June 1954. pp. 3 + 8 figs. 

A study made by the Live Stock and Live Stock Products Division, the 
Economics Division and the Consumer Section of the Marketing Service. The 
purpose of the study was “to determine what looked like good breakfast or 
side bacon to consumers’”’. 

The findings are based on consumers’ ratings of bacon displayed at the 
Royal Winter Fair, Toronto, in 1953 and at Le Salon National de V’Agriculture, 
Montreal, in 1954. Figures 1 to 3 illustrate the three sets of six samples of 
bacon displayed at the Royal Winter Fair, and the lean and fat areas and 
ratings of these samples; Figures 5 to 7 refer to the sets of samples displayed 
at Le Salon National de VAgriculture. Figures 4 and 8 are bar charts describing 
the relationship between lean area and rating of bacon. 


The Market for Farm Products in Newfoundland, 1948-1950. Shipley, W. C. 
Dept. of Agriculture Pub. 911. September 1954. 

A study made at the request of and in co-operation with the Department 
of Natural Resources of Newfoundland. The first study of its type undertaken 
there, it was designed: ‘“(1) to determine the market for farm products in 
Newfoundland including specific analyses of the markets in the St. John’s 
and Corner Brook market areas for the two-year period April 1, 1948 to 
March 31, 1950. | 

(2) to determine what proportion of the total market requirements for 
the two-year period ended March 31, 1950 was produced within Newfoundland 
itself and what proportion was supplied from other sources. 

(3) to make a comparison between the market, together with sources of 
origin of farm products, as it existed during the twelve months immediately 
preceding Newfoundland’s entry into Confederation and the twelve months 
immediately following Confederation’’. 

The author has divided this report into six main sections. Nature of the 
Area describes the location, population, agriculture, climate and transportation 
aspects of the Island of Newfoundland: Extent of the Market analyzes the 
Newfoundland market itself as a whole, and the St. John’s and Corner Brook 
market areas, and the St. John’s and Corner Brook markets in relation to the 
entire Newfoundland market; Market Demand for Farm Products in New- 
foundland provides a statistical description of local, non-local and total market- 
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ings in 1948-49 and 1949-50; Seasonality of Marketings discusses monthly 
variations in the marketings of some local and non-local farm products during 
1948-49 and 1949-50; Practices and Opinions describes the methods of sale 
followed by farmers, the main source of farm income and the distribution 
channels serviced by wholesalers, and summarizes opinions given by farmers, 
wholesalers and retailers on the marketing of farm products on the Island; and 
Effect of Confederation on Market for Farm Products in Newfoundland 
describes some of the benefits resulting from Newfoundland’s entry into 
Confederation. 

The report itself is supplemented by two detailed statistical appendices; 
one on Market Demand for Farm Products in St. John’s Market Area and the 
other on Market Demand for Farm Products in Corner Brook Market Area. 

Credit Unions in Canada, 1953. Processed bul. September 1954. pp. 19. 

This report provides a concise description of Credit Union activities and 
developments in 1953. Its contents are grouped under the following headings: 
Growth and Development; Lending Operations in 1953; Bond of Association; 
Comparative Statistics, 1945-1953; and Balance Sheet, 1953. 

An explanatory note on The Canadian Co-operative Credit Society appears 
at the end of the report. This note describes the provisions of the Act 
respecting Co-operative Credit Associations, passed by the Federal Parliament 
and assented to in May 1953. 

Co-operation in Canada. O’Meara, J. E. Processed bul. October 1954. pp. 30. 

This twenty-second annual summary of Co-operation in Canada reviews 
co-operative developments and operations in 1953. It includes information 
on numbers of various kinds of co-operatives, membership, volume of business, 
growth of marketing and purchasing co-operatives, merchandising, financial 
structure, insurance and other aspects of co-operation in the country. 

A separate section on Co-operative Wholesaling in Canada is an innova- 
tion which provides the reader with a detailed analysis of co-operative whole- 
sale activities. Particular attention is given to financial structure, volume of 
sales and operations in 1953 and the operations of the Interprovincial Co-opera- 
tives Limited. 


UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS 


Available from: Sales and Circulation Section, Dept. of Public Informa- 
tion, United Nations, New York, U.S.A. 


In Canada: The Ryerson Press, 299 Queen St. West, Toronto; and Periodica | 


Inc., 5112 Ave. Papineau, Montreal, 34. 
United Nations Sugar Conference, 1953. Summary of Proceedings. 1953. pp. v - 38. 

A report which includes summary records of four plenary meetings, the 
resolutions of the final plenary meeting, the Final Act of the Conference and 
the Text of the International Sugar Agreement prepared by the Conference. 
Agriculture in Asia and the Far East, Development and Outlook. September 1953. 
Part Topp. 58: Parta lh pp.wived. 163. 

Part I is a report of the FAO regional meeting on food and agricultural 
programs and outlook in Asia and the Far East, held in Bangalore, State of 
Mysore, India, July 27-August 5, 1953. The two main chapters of the report 
deal with: The Work of FAO in the Region and present a Review of Agricul- 
tural Development Policies. 

Part II consists of a working paper prepared by FAO for discussion at the 
regional meeting and revised in the light of additional information obtained 
at the meeting. The chapter headings of this paper are as follows: Recent 
Development in the Food and Agriculture Situation; Agricultural Development 
Plans and Programs in the Region; Programs for the Development of Land and 
Water Resources; Programs for Crop and Livestock Improvement; Fisheries 
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Development—Problems and Programs; Forestry Problems and Use of Forest 
Products, Economic Policies and Measures; and Methods of Reaching the 
Farmer. 


Agriculture in the Near East, Development and Outlook. November 1953. Part I, 
pp. iv + 33; Part II, pp. iv -+ 78. 

Part I includes the report of the third FAO regional meeting on food and 
agricultural programs and outlook in the Near East held in Cairo, Egypt, 
September 1-9, 1953. The report comprises chapters on: Review of Develop- 
ments in Food and Agriculture; Agricultural Development Programs and 
Policies; Measures to Implement Development Programs; Nutrition; Forestry, 
and Work of FAO in the Region. 

Part II presents a review of Current Development of and Prospects for 
Agriculture in the Near East. This review consists of a working paper 
divided into seven chapters: Review of Recent Developments in Near East 
Food and Agriculture; Current Status of Food and Agricultural Planning in 
the Near East; Targets and Estimates for Near East Food and Agricultural 
Production in 1956; Development of Land and Water Resources with Special 
Reference to Irrigation; Farm Mechanization; Crop and Livestock Improvement; 
and Some Economic Measures Affecting Agricultural Expansion. 


Prospects for Agricultural Development in Latin America. 1954. pp. v + 146. 

A report which stresses the dependence of Latin America on exports of 
primary products, mainly agricultural, for the importation of capital goods 
necessary for general economic development. The report is divided into nine 
chapters: Appraisal of Recent Developments in Food and Agriculture; Review 
of Agricultural Plans and Programs in Latin America; the 1956/57 Agricultural 
Production Targets and Estimates; Programs for Expansion of the Cultivated 
Area; Programs for Crop and Livestock Improvement; Farm Mechanization; 
Fisheries Development; Forestry Development; and Some Economic Measures 
Affecting Agricultural Expansion. 

Economic Report of the President. Transmitted to the Congress, January 28, 
1954. Washington, United States Government Printing Office. 1954. pp. ix and 225. 

The first Economic Report of the President to be transmitted to the Congress 
since the Council of Economic Advisers was reconstituted under the chairmanship 
of Arthur F. Burns, formerly Professor of Economics, Columbia University, and 
Director of Research, National Bureau of Economic Research. 

Part I of the Report is of an introductory character and deals with the Role of 
Government in Economic Progress. Part II presents an Economic Review of 1953 
and discusses such topics as: Performance of the American Economy; Govern- 
mental Policy in a Year of Economic Change; Appraisal of the Current Economic 
Situation; Pathways to Strength; Reforming the Tax Structure; Governmental 
Aids to Housing and Finance; Agriculture in an Expanding Economy; Social 
Insurance and the Minimum Wage; Planning of Public Works; Economic Rela- 
tions with Other Countries; and Dealing with Economic Instability. 


The State of Food and Agriculture 1954, Review and Outlook. pp. vi ++ 157. 

This report describes the more recent developments in the food and agri- 
culture situation and discusses the immediate outlook. In the foreword P.V. 
Cardon, Director-General of FAO, states that world production continued to 
expand during 1953-54 and that because of burdensome surpluses in some 
areas farm prices and incomes tended to decline in these areas. He does not 
envisage any essential change in this situation in 1954-55. 

The report includes a Summary, and chapters on World Review and Out- 
look; Regional Problems and Policies; and Review and Outlook by 
Commodities. 
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The Work of FAO 1953-54, A Progress Report. July 1954. pp. 60. 

In the Preface of this report P. V. Cardon stresses the fact that “The 
ultimate goal of all FAO’s work is to enlarge human wellbeing by increasing 
and improving the production, distribution, and utilization of food and other 
products of agriculture, forestry and fisheries’. 

The progress report itself includes chapters on work done in agriculture, 
economics, fisheries, forestry, nutrition, and information and education. 


Economic Bulletin for Europe, Second Quarter, 1954. Vol. 6, No. 3, October 
1954, 2 pprso, 

The Research and Planning Division of the Economic Commission for 
Europe prepared this review of the economic situation in Europe which deals 
specifically with production, trade and payments, and prospects in Western 
Kurope, and personal consumption and industrial production in the Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Disponibilites, Mode de Vente et Lieux d’écoulement des Produits Agricoles, 1951- 
52-53. Région du Bas-St-Laurent, N° 2. Québec, Division des Marchés et 
des Enquétes du Service de l’7Economie Rurale, Ministére de l’Agriculture de 
la Province de Québec. 1954. pp. iii + 186. 

The third statistical report in a series of eleven on the marketing of agri- 
cultural products in the province of Quebec. It covers the Lower St-Lawrence 
Area (agricultural area 2) which includes the counties of Kamouraska, L’Islet, 
Montmagny, Rimouski, Riviére-du-Loup and Temiscouata. 

The main purpose of the report is to provide information on methods of 
sale, an inventory of available supplies and a description of the market outlets 
for farm products. It describes the agricultural characteristics of each of the 
parishes in the area and includes statistical tables on land use, livestock 
numbers, poultry and poultry products, hay production, feed grains, seeds, 
dairy products, fruits and vegetables and other products. 


Individuals’ Saving: Volume and Composition. Friend, Irwin. New York, 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., and London, Chapman & Hall, Limited. 1954. 
pp. x + 288. 

This book provides an appraisal of available data on individuals’ saving 
in the United States. The analysis of these data is used as a basis for the 
determination of trends in saving and a systematic exploration of the factors 
which affect saving. : 

There are two main parts in the book. Part I describes and appraises 
saving data published by the U.S. Securities and Exchange Commission, the 
Department of Commerce, and the Federal Reserve Board, as well as saving 
estimates obtained from sample surveys made during the postwar period, data 
tabulated or compiled by the financial press and long-term series developed 
by W. H. Lough and Simon Kuznets. 


Marketing Potatoes in Ontario. Haslett, E. A. Farm Economics Branch, 
Ontario Dept. of Agriculture, in co-operation with Economics Division, Market- 
ing Service, Canada Dept. of Agriculture. Toronto, Ontario Dept. of Agri- 
culture. 1954. pp. 46. 

A study designed “to trace the channels of trade; the agents and agencies 
involved in the distribution of potatoes; the volume and seasonality of the 
movement of potatoes; and to examine the nature of the competition between 
potatoes of various origins in Ontario”’’. 

The author has organized his report as follows: Summary; Introduction; 
Marketing Late Potatoes by Producers; Marketing Essex-Kent Early Potatoes 
by Producers; Marketing Potatoes by Dealers in Toronto; The Wholesale Potato 
Trade in Toronto; Marketing Potatoes in Ottawa; Methods of Distribution in 
Ottawa; and Competition Between Ontario-Grown and Other Potatoes. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


The Agricultural Outlook for Canada 
in 1955..~—The world economic outlook is 
more reassuring in many respects than 
at the end of 1953. Business activity in 
North America, although somewhat 
below the high level of 1953, is stable 
or slightly increasing; in the United 
Kingdom, most of Western Europe, and 
some Commonwealth countries an expan- 
sion of employment and output is under 
way. 

Over-all world trade continues at a 
high level and the foreign exchange posi- 
tion of overseas countries is generally 
stronger than at any time since the war. 
Apparently, there is little or no reason 
to expect a reversal in the substantial 
progress achieved in the removal of 
import restrictions against dollar goods. 
However, the importation of agricultural 
products is still restricted, to some extent, 
by controls remaining in effect in the 
important United Kingdom and United 
States markets. Large surplus disposal 
programs are being initiated in the United 
States, and the manner of carrying out 
these programs could influence the regu- 
lar flow of agricultural trade. 

Economic conditions in Canada have 
improved slightly during the second half 
of 1954 and continued improvement is 
expected in 1955. The combined volume 
of government expenditures (federal, 
provincial, and municipal) is likely to be 
about the same in 1955 as in 1954, and 
capital investment is expected to remain 
at a high level. The downward trend in 
Canadian exports appears to have ended. 
Conditions prevailing in the world wheat 
market point to a possible increase in 
sales; increased volumes of iron ore and 
aluminum will be available for export; 
and markets for base metals and forest 
products are expected to remain firm. 

Prospects for the sale of agricultural 
products in 1955 are good. The export 
situation should improve and sustained 
consumer incomes per caput should 
increase domestic food consumption. 
Farmers’ cash receipts will probably be 
somewhat higher than in 1954. A large 
part of the 1954-55 western wheat deliv- 
eries will likely take place during the 
first seven months of 1955 and, with fall 
deliveries above the record low-level 
deliveries of the 1954 fall season, returns 
from wheat sales should be higher in 
1955 than in 1954. According to present 
indications there will be no significant 





change in livestock cash receipts during 
1955; increased marketings are likely to 
offset any prospective price declines. 

Farm net income will be maintained 
at about the 1954 level. On the basis of 
an average crop, estimated higher deliv- 
eries and smaller carry-over stocks at 
July 31, 1955, farm inventories of grain 
at the end of 1955 will be below the 1954 
year-end levels. The continuing decrease 
in year-end farm inventories of grain 
would, however, be offset by the expected 
gain in cash income. 

The requirements for farm workers in 
1955 will probably be slightly higher than 
in 1954. A slightly larger number of 
workers may be available to agriculture 
so that the supply-demand relationship 
will be about the same as in 1954. There 
will be a surplus of farm workers during 
the winter, and it is expected that it will 
again be necessary to move workers to 
deficit areas during the periods of peak 
labor requirements. 

Prices of farm  supplies—fertilizers, 
pesticides and farm machinery—should 
remain at about 1954 levels. Supplies 
should be ample to meet farmers’ 
requirements. 

The volume of farm products traffic on 
Canada’s railways and waterways will 
depend on the rate of clearance for over- 
seas shipment of wheat from ocean ports. 
Both grain and total agricultural traffic 
decreased in 1954, but could increase in 
1955, in spite of the small grain crop, 
by drawing from large storage stocks. 
Equalized class freight rates will not 
affect agricultural traffic greatly, as only 
about ten per cent of the farm commodi- 
ties move under class rates. However, the 
national freight rate policy calls for some 
degree of equalization of commodity 
rates in due course. Low “agreed charge” 
rates will apply on some movements of 
butter, canned foods, and potatoes until 
further notice. 

Occupancy of commercial cold storage 
is expected to decline somewhat, and 
frozen food storage facilities available to 
consumers in locker plants are likely to 
change little during 1955. However, 
facilities provided in the home by home 
freezers and domestic refrigerators will 
probably expand considerably. 

World production of wheat in the 1954- 
55 crop year is estimated at about 6-8 
billion bushels, or six per cent below the 
1953-54 output. Stocks available for 


1Based on statements presented by commodity committees at the annual Federal-Provincial 
Agricultural Conference held in Ottawa, December 6 and 7, 1954, 
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export and carryover in the hands of the 
four major exporters in the fall of 1954 
were about one per cent higher than 
stocks in the fall of 1953. Large wheat 
crops have been harvested by some 
importing countries, but quality is low 
in many areas and accumulated reserves 
in some importing countries have been 
largely depleted. So, it appears that a 
fairly substantial export market exists, 
particularly for high quality wheat, dur- 
ing the current crop: year. 

Because of an unprecedented rust epi- 
demic, unfavorable weather and other 
adverse factors, wheat production in 
Canada in 1954 fell below 300 million 
bushels, the smallest crop since 1943. 
Grades of new crop western wheat are 
relatively low; nevertheless, baking 
strength of flour made from milling 
grades of the 1954 crop is good. At Octo- 
ber 1, 1954 Canada had about 684 million 
bushels of wheat available for export 
during. the remainder of the crop year 
and for year-end carry-over, compared 
with 796 million bushels at October 1, 
1953. Exports from Canada during 1954- 
55 are expected to exceed the 1953-54 
level of 255-1 million bushels; domestic 
disappearance is also expected to be 
greater owing to increased use of wheat 
for livestock feed. If these trends are 
realized, the carry-over of wheat in Can- 
ada at July 31, 1955 will be materially 
reduced from the next-to-record level of 
594-2 million bushels on hand a year 
earlier. 

Total supplies of feed grains for 1954- 
55.are about 15 per cent below those for 
1§53-54, but still well above average. The 
lower supplies for this year are largely 
due to sharply reduced production of 
oats and barley. Feed requirements will 
likely be a little higher than last year, 
as a result of an increase of about six per 
cent in the livestock population, but 
exports are not expected to reach the 
near-record levels of 1953-54. Because of 
lower supplies, increased domestic re- 
quirements, and prospects for a reason- 
ably good export volume, there should be 
fairly pronounced reductions, especially 
for oats, in year-end carry-over stocks 
Bid 1B lord B53. 


An increased output of meat animals 
is probable in 1954-55 (year ending Sep- 
tember 30), with production of hogs up 
about 19 per cent and smaller increases 
ranging from five to seven per cent in 
marketings of cattle, calves and sheep 
and lambs. It is unlikely that the domes- 
tic market will be able to absorb the 


supplies of hogs, cattle and calves that 
will be available and, therefore, Canadian 
prices will be very closely related to 
comparable United States prices. 

With the exception of hogs, Canadian 


livestock prices are expected to show. 
~ little change from 1953-54, although slight 


declines may occur under the pressure of 


larger supplies. Hog prices are likely to 


show the greatest change. In general, 
domestic prices will depend largely on the 
availability of satisfactory export outlets 
for surplus. livestock and _ livestock 
products. 

A larger population and a continued 
high level of consumer demand should 
contribute to a small increase in total 
meat consumption. During 1954-55 Cana- 
dians may consume about 1:6 billion 
pounds of meat from inspected slaughter, 
an increase of three per cent from the 
preceding year. Relatively lower prices 
are likely to result in a substantial 
increase in domestic disappearance of 
pork. Estimates indicate that in 1954-55 
domestic disappearance of pork from 
graded hogs may average about 94 thou- 
sand hogs weekly, an increase of 12 per 
cent from 1953-54. On the other hand, 
disappearance of beef may average about 
31 thousand head weekly, a decline of 
about four per cent. The increase in the 
consumption of veal and lamb is esti- 
mated at six and seven per cent 
respectively. 

Exports of livestock and meats will 
probably increase substantially from 
1953-54. It is estimated that in 1954-55 
the surpluses over domestic use may 
amount to about 120 million pounds of 
pork, 100 million pounds of. beef and 
three million pounds of veal. ; 


Milk production in 1955 is estimated 
at 17 billion pounds, a slight increase 
from the 1954 total. Production of cream- 
ery butter and dry skimmed milk is 
expected to be about the same as in 1954. 
An increase in the amount of.milk used 
for fluid purposes and in the production 
of concentrated whole milk products is 
probable, but cheddar cheese output may 
drop slightly. Domestic disappearance of 
most dairy products is expected to rise 
somewhat in accordance with population 
increases. No major changes in the 
volume of exports are foreseen. 


Little change is expected in the egg 
and poultry market, compared with 1954. 
The egg market will not be stronger in 
1955 until at least June, and then may 
strengthen only if the hatch is smaller 
than in 1954. | ; 
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The combined effects of a record poul- 
try crop, low prices and aggressive mer- 
chandising in the United States had a 
depressing influence on the Canadian 
poultry meat market in 1954. This situa- 
tion is not expected to change greatly in 
1955 and the poultry outlook is thus 
closely linked to that for the United 
States, where conditions are not expected 
to differ much from those in 1954. Prices 
for the turkey crop will be better than 
in 1954 if producers in Canada sand the 
United States reduce production from 
1954 levels. Prices of fowl, as in 1954, 
will be greatly influenced by the Ameri- 
can fowl market. The outlook for com- 
mercial broilers and farm chicken de- 
pends more on conditions in Canada than 
the outlook for fowl and turkey; these 
conditions are not likely to differ greatly 
from those prevailing in 1954. 

The 1955 apple crop may approximate 
15 million bushels, if weather conditions 
are favorable. Large crops of tender 
and small fruits, particularly apricots, 
peaches, cherries and raspberries, are 
also expected. 

Domestic stocks of potatoes, and some 
imports, will probably ensure adequate 
supplies for the remainder of the 1954- 
55 season. Prices are well above those 
prevailing last year. Prices received by 
farmers for the crop harvested usually 
exert a considerable influence on plant- 
ings the next year. If farmers plant 
about the same acreage as in 1954 (296 
thousand acres) and obtain yields equal 
to the 1948-52 average (187 bushels per 
acre) then a crop of almost 56 million 
bushels will be forthcoming in 1955. 

Inedible oilseed supplies are somewhat 
higher for 1954-55 than they were for 
1953-54; rapeseed production has _ in- 
creased substantially but total flaxseed 
supplies ‘are a little smaller than last 
year. Flaxseed exports are likely to be 
fairly large but domestic crushings may 
be lower than in 1953-54; prices are not 
expected to be much higher. 

The supply of edible oilseeds from 
domestic production is the largest ever 
recorded, mainly because of a further 
increase in soybean production. Soybean 
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prices were rather low at harvest time 
but some increase in price is expected 
during the remainder of the crop year. 

As a result of an all-time record crop 
of Canadian Leaf in 1954, stocks of old 
leaf tobacco on hand at September 30, 
1955 are expected to reach 166-6 million 
pounds, or 6-6 million pounds more than 
the figure for the same date in 1954. 
These stocks represent a supply of about 
19 months, which is slightly less than 
normal, in view of the estimated increase 
in consumption in 1954-55. 


Exports of tobacco in 1955 may exceed 
DOby THLLON .pounds: if this. totale i1s 
reached it will represent an all-time high 
for tobacco exports from Canada. It is 
estimated that manufacturers will use 
about 106 million pounds of tobacco in 
1955, compared with 98 million pounds in 
1954. 


Production of registered and certified 
cereals seeds was seriously affected in 
1954 by very wunfavorable harvesting 
weather, rust and frost, and was smaller 
than in 1953. However, supplies for 1955 
planting should be sufficient to meet 
over-all requirements. Good quality non- 
pedigreed seed, particularly of oats, will 
be scarce in many areas; it will thus be 
necessary to move seed from surplus to 
deficit areas. 


Seed production of alfalfa and clovers 
was much lower than in 1953 but produc- 
tion of most grass seeds was larger. With 
the exception of alfalfa and red clover, 
supplies of most forage crop seeds are 
available in quantities exceeding normal 
domestic use. It is expected that red 
clover seed will retail at a near-record 
price in 1955, a situation which will tend 
to reduce purchases of this seed. Farmers 
will probably substitute, where possible, 
other seeds such as alsike, timothy and 
alfalfa. Because of a near-record alfalfa 
seed crop in the United States supplies 
are available to meet the Canadian 
shortages of both red clover and alfalfa 
seed. 


Prices to growers for nearly all forage 
crop seeds, except creeping red fescue, 
are above the 1953 levels and retail prices 
are therefore expected to be higher in 
1955. 





Corrigenda: In the December 1954 issue, page 125, top of the second column, 


“smaller” should read “‘larger’’. 


On page 136, Figure 2, Essex County, in the extreme southwest corner of 


the map, should be numbered 13. 
99030—2 
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SOME RAILWAY FREIGHT RATE REDUCTIONS 1 
E. P. REID 


In postwar years railway freight rates increased by a series of authorized 
jumps to almost double the wartime level; the final general increase was on 
March 16, 1953. These years were marked by increases in various price and 
cost-of-living indexes, which have tended to level off or decline slightly since 
the 1952 peaks. The period of almost two years during which railway freight 
rates have been subject to no general increase was marked by an abatement in 
inflationary forces. 

The several general railway freight rate increases since 1948 tended to 
follow increases in wages, and other operating costs. The recent Sloan award 
of fringe benefits to a large group of railway workers may lead to another 
general rate increase application. However, unlike the situation following other 
recent wage awards, railway traffic is now showing a downward trend. In 
such circumstances, increased rates are not necessarily a solution even in the 
opinion of railway management. 

It may be observed that the trend in rates during 1953 and 1954 has been 
downward, taking account of selective decreases instituted in various ways 
from time to time. Several of these reductions have applied on agricultural 
traffic. 


Two legislated decreases or abatements had been implemented in 1952: 


(1) In January the One-and-One-Third Rule became effective. Alberta 
points secured some benefit from low transcontinental (Panama Canal com- 
petitive) rates from the East to British Columbia Coast points; no Prairie point 
will pay more than 1334 per cent of any rate to the Coast. There is no 
requirement that transcontinental rates be not altered. 


(2) In May the Economic Bridge reductions on most shipments through 
Northern Ontario were instituted. The aggregate benefit to shippers is to be 
$7 million a year, which amount is paid to the railways to maintain their 
roadbed from Sudbury to Fort William. 


Both these measures were recommended by the Royal Commission on. 
Transportation in February 1951. 


Other decreases and abatements implemented in 1953 and 1954 include: 


(1) An early selected voluntary rate reduction to alleviate a situation 
brought about by successive general increases was applicable on British 
Columbia soft fruits to Prairie points in May 1953. The varied reductions 
restored the Okanagan Valley’s competitive position with the State of Wash- 
ington to most points and with Ontario to Winnipeg. 


(2) A concession on perishables generally was a reduction of refrigeration 
charges by about 20 per cent in July 1953. 


(3) Maritime potato shippers obtained a rate reduction in September 1953 
for shipments to their important Quebec and Ontario markets. This reduction 
varied from four cents (64 per cent) to Ottawa to ten cents (14 per cent) to 
Sudbury and Windsor. By an agreed charge, approved in October 1954 and 
backdated to March, the far east and far west ends of Prince Edward Island 
obtained parity with the Summerside-Charlottetown zone for shipments to 
Quebec and Ontario. This erased a differential of from one to five cents against 
the outer zones. 


(4) Maritime and other eastern potato shippers were relieved of a surcharge 
for use of refrigerator cars in October 1953. This had been a long-standing 
arrangement for all freight lower than fifth class (potatoes are eighth Class). 





1See “Recent Freight Rate and Transportation Developments”. In The Economic Annalist, 
April 1953. pp. 43-46. 
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The scale of charges wiped out may be illustrated by Charlottetown-Montreal, 
500-750 mile range, $11.90 per car per trip; Woodstock, N.B.-Toronto, 750-1,000 
mile range, $14.86. 

At the beginning of 1954, western Canada obtained the same cancellation 
of “reefer” charge for potato and vegetable shipments. 

(5) Representative of recent greater use of the Agreed Charge provision 
of the Transport Act, 1938, was the reduction in canned goods rates from the 
East to British Columbia and Alberta authorized in January 1954 and retro- 
active to the previous September. This was a reduction of 14 cents to the 
Coast and 19 cents to Interior and Alberta points, about 64 per cent in each 
case. Shippers who are parties to the agreement must give the railways 85 
per cent of their applicable traffic. 

In July 1953, canned goods rates from the East to all Prairie points had 
been reduced about 25 per cent, not tied to an agreed charge. 

(6) Of some contingent value to the livestock shipper, though not an actual 
rate reduction, was the increase in valuation limitations on cattle, hogs, calves 
and sheep authorized in February 1954. New limits in cases of loss or damage 
(previous rates in brackets) were: cattle, $200 ($150); hogs, $50 ($40); and 
calves and sheep, $25 ($20). There had been no change in 34 years. 

(7) An agreed charge for Saskatchewan butter shipped east became 
effective in July 1954. From northwestern points reductions as great as $1.25 
per 100 pounds (45 per cent) were made; from eastern points in the province, 
644 cents (32 per cent). Shippers must accept a higher carload minimum 
weight and deliver all applicable traffic to be eligible for this agreed charge. 
Numerous Manitoba points of origin were added in October. 

(8) Prairie livestock shippers of small carloads or approximate truckload 
quantities received reductions in July 1954 for distances up to 600 miles; 
published rates are slightly higher than for regular carloads but the minimum 
weight is 4,000 pounds less than for carload lots. The rates are, however, 
much lower than less-than-carload rates. This truck-competitive type of live- 
stock rate has prevailed in the East for some years, with a 200-mile limit. 

(9) The “piggyback”, or highway trailers on flatcar, method of l.c.l. ship- 
ment has been used on Canadian railways on the Montreal-Toronto route for 
two years. At first no special rates were published and the service, being fast 
from warehouse to warehouse, was an attraction offered by the railways to 
shippers who might otherwise have used highway carriers. In September 1954 
sharply reduced rates for many commodities moving in this service were made 
effective. The same series of reductions also applied to some railway carload 
merchandise traffic. The only agricultural commodity specified is cheese, 
although groceries are also included. 

This miscellaneous list of railway rate reductions or ‘“easings’” is not 
matched by any similar group of increases, of which there have been few on 
agricultural products since early 1953. Rates on livestock, butter, fruits and 
vegetables, perishables in general, and on East-to-West and West-to-East 
movements generally in Canada have all been affected to some extent. There 
have been no significant adjustments in railway rates on grain (which are an 
exception to Economic Bridge reductions). However, rates for 1954 movements 
on the Great Lakes have been lower than during the previous few years. For 
example, the rate on wheat from the Lakehead to Montreal was reduced by 
14 cents per bushel to 144 cents last May, and proportionally on shorter ship- 
ments. 

A strong influence in these reductions was the railways’ consciousness of 
truck competition. During recent months spokesmen for truckers have referred 
to the sharpening railway competition, expressed through the introduction of 
the above-mentioned rates and other reductions on non-agricultural articles. 


99030—23 
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For agricultural as well as other shippers the present situation is in contrast 
with the somewhat steady rate increases in the 1948-53 period. It is probable 
that future rate reductions will be selective rather than general, even though 
general increases may have built up the rates to be selectively reduced. 


THE FARM BUSINESS IN NORTHERN ALBERTA, 1953 
GORDON HAASE 


The Wanham-Spirit River district of the Peace River area of Northern 
Alberta is considered typical of a large area of agricultural land in that part 
of the province and of forest land areas not yet used for farming. In 1953 the 
Economics Division made a survey of 120 farms in the district to secure 
information on existing types of farm organization and minimum requirements 
for the establishment of new settlers and farm units. 

The study was restricted to farms on two classes of soils for which wheat 
yields averaged 12 to 15 and 15 to 20 bushels per acre respectively!. In this 
article these soil groups are referred to as “fair quality” and “good quality” 
soils. 


Size of Farm and Land Use.—Farms on the fair soils were generally larger 
(418 acres) and had a larger cultivated acreage (219 acres) than those on the 
good soils (380 and 197 acres respectively). 

There was no marked difference in land use between the two soil classes. 
Wheat, the most important single crop for both soil classes, was grown on 
about 25 per cent of the cultivated acreage. Coarse grains occupied about 
35 per cent of the cultivated land and legumes and other forage crops about 
17 per cent. Summerfallow comprised about 11 per cent in 1953 and the other 
23 per cent of the cultivated acreage was in miscellaneous crops. 

There was no pronounced relationship between land use and farm size but 
the larger farms had a higher proportion of cultivated land in fallow than did 
the smaller farms. 


Farm Practices.—The farmers interviewed said that newly broken land could 
be cropped to grain for about four consecutive years before yields dropped off 
appreciably and other practices became necessary to maintain soil fertility. 
About two-thirds of the farmers regarded summerfallowing as necessary in 
the area; about one-fifth of them thought that grasses were important in the 
rotation and about four-fifths believed that legumes improved the permanent 
management of their soil. Two-thirds of the farmers summerfallowed pri- 
marily to kill weeds and most of the others did so to “give the land a rest” 
and to build up soil fertility. About four-fifths of them used legumes to build 
up nitrogen in the soil and some grew them to open up the subsoil. A few grew 
them for their own seed; but most of them raised legumes to sell the seed. 
Grasses were raised in rotation by about one-third of the farmers to replace the 
fibre in the soil, by one-third for feed, by one-sixth for commercial seed sales 
and by the others, to kill weeds. The wheat yields in the study year were about 
two bushels per acre below the long-time average for the district. 


Farm Capital—Valuations were assigned to the assets on these farms in 
1953 in order to measure the total capital invested in the farm business in the 
area. There was some difficulty in obtaining reliable estimates of the value 
of farm land, particularly unimproved land. For newly established farms the 
value of cultivated land is closely related to clearing costs, which may provide 
a better estimate of capital requirements than current valuations of improved 





1 The soils of the area are described in “Soil Survey of the Rycroft and Watino Sheets’ 
by Wm. Odynsky and J. D. Newton. Research Council of Alberta, Report No. 56. 
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Table 1.—Total Investment according to Soil Rating and Cultivated Acreage, 
Wanham-Spirit River Area, 1953 
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land. The average closing inventory of buildings, livestock, and machinery in 
1953 is shown in Table 1. The total investment, excluding that in land, 
averaged about $6,500 per farm or about $32 per cultivated acre. There is 
some indication that this investment per acre is about the same for farms on 
both soil classes, but is slightly higher for the smaller farms than for the 
larger units within each soil area. The cost of the cultivated land must be 
added to the capital for buildings, livestock and machinery in order to arrive 
at the total invested in the farm unit. Table 1 summarizes the operators’ 
valuations of their land; these estimates may be used to calculate total invest- 
ment requirements. As an alternative, the costs of clearing and breaking new 
land may be used to determine capital requirements for newly established 
units. 


Table 2.—Returns to Capital and Family Labor according to Soil Rating and Size, 
Wanham-sSpirit River Area, 1952-53 
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Farm Income.—The returns to capital and family labor, according to soil 
type and farm size, are listed in Table 2. In the year under review the returns 
were generally similar for farms in the fair and those in the good soil areas. 
However, there was a marked difference in income between large and small 
farms. There was a close relationship between returns to capital and family 
labor and the number of cultivated acres on all farms, although on the fair 
soils the return per acre for the small farms were somewhat higher than the 
returns for the larger farms. 


Cash Living Expenses.—Average cash living expenses for the families on 
the farms studied in 1952-53 were between $1,150 (average for farms on fair 
soils) and $1,200 (average for farms on good soils) per family. These expenses 
varied somewhat in relation to size of farm and ranged from $960 per farm 
on the smaller farms on fair soils to about $1,400 per farm for the large 
farms in the same soil group. 


Table 3.—Living Expenses and Perquisites according to Soil Rating and Cultivated Acreage, 
Wanham-Spirit River Area, 1952-53 
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Average Average Average Average 

Nunrbér ofiarma AY. 225. (eee eeenter hie oie Shee ee, 24 | ily 42 37 

— dollars — 

Gash lining expenses hi) UTI.) LOSE OG, ee, & 964 1,407 1,048 1,376 
Paring proce Neel en oe oc cebiea die -Maa- cabussokhs “aati: 559 662 507 722 
Deprectatidn Om Mouse. ,eee ikaw ss be eee ee eek ee ee 54 86 sil 62 
Repaéits ow housey Jano. 2505. 1 ed fearet ARS LB Ts TER Ba: 6 1 
Total living expenses and perquisites.......... 1,577 2,155 1,588 25161 





Requirements for Newly Established Farms.—Calculations based on the figures 
in Table 2 show that the average returns to capital and family labor are about 
$9.00 per cultivated acre for the group of farms studied. From Table 3 it may 
be inferred that $900 is the minimum needed for cash living expenses in 1952-53 
and that a farmer must have at least 100 acres of cultivated land to provide 
the minimum cash requirements for family living. In the establishment of a 
new unit it is impossible to provide for capital accumulation or debt repayment 
until 100 acres have been brought under cultivation and managed with the 
required buildings, livestock, and machinery (see Table 1). As cultivated 
acreage increases above 100 acres, the additional returns to capital and family 
labor will not all be available for capital accumulation; family living will 
absorb a part of this surplus. 


TRENDS IN FORAGE PRODUCTION IN MANITOBA 
W. G. SMITH 


A marked upward trend in forage! acreage has developed in Manitoba 
during the last 30 years. This acreage doubled from 1921 to 1951. However, 
the increase in forage acreage as a percentage of the total improved land is 
not so pronounced; forage occupied 6-2 per cent of the improved land in 1921 
and 9:1 per cent in 1951, an increase of 49-2 per cent (Table 1). From 1921 





1In this article the term forage includes all cultivated grasses and legumes used for hay, 
pasture, or seed. 
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Table 1.—Total Acres in Improved Land, Grains and Forage, Manitoba, Census Periods, 1921-51 








Total Total Total 
Total Area in Area in Area in Total of peponks 

Year Improved Grain Improved Cultivated Area in Land in 

Area Crops? Pasture Hay Forage Forage 

— thousand acres — per cent 
1921 8,508 5, 668 417 83 500 6-2 
1926 8,346 5, 933 312 207 519 6-2 
1931 8, 522 5,433 412 296 708 8-3 
1936 8,855 5, 627 426 387 813 9-2 
1941 9,829 5,751 455 413 868 8-8 
1946 9,773 6, 001 514 310 824 8-4 
1951 10, 762 6, 824 585 399 984 9-1 


@ Includes wheat, barley, oats, rye, flax for seed, mixed or other grains and other field crops. 
Source: Census of Canada 1921 to 1951 and Census of the Prairie Provinces, 1926 to 1946. 


to 1951 the improved farm acreage increased from a little over eight million 
to slightly more than 10:75 million acres, the acreage in grain crops from just 
over 5:5 million acres to nearly 6°75 million, and the acreage in forage from 
0-5 million to almost 1:0 million acres. The relative increase in the forage 
acreage was thus much greater than that of the total acreage in improved 
land or of the acreage in grain crops. However, the increase in forage acreage 
was not as consistent as indicated by census years; there were intercensal 
years when the acreage was either smaller or larger. Cultivated hay and 
improved pasture both contributed to the increase but cultivated hay 
accounted for the larger part. 


Areas of Production.—The forage acreage was extended between 1921 and 
1951, but not uniformly in all areas (Table 2). In Census Divisions 1, 5, 12, 
13 and 16 the forage acreage was five and one-half times larger in 1951 than 


Table 2.—Total Area in Forage by Census Divisions, Manitoba, Census Periods, 1921-51 





Census Year 
Census Division oii 





1921 | 1926 | 1931 | 1936 1941 | 1946 | 1951 
— thousand acres — 

i 18 36 50 fe 84 87 96 
2 80 TG 112 113 107 83 83 
x 44 46 48 41 40 40 55 
4 io 32 35 45 41 42 39 
5 21 27 41 5a 62 62 83 
6 68 86 117 111 122 103 90 
i 40 48 58 76 74 63 78 
8 42 33 or 64 42 29 49 
9 14 20 27 29 37 36 47 
10 27 33 58 59 66 66 66 
11 15 15 17 24 24. 22 43 
12 10 13 23 29 46 55 78 
13 14 16 36 30 48 47 66 
14 21 17 26 32 29 36 40 
15 10 17 18 26 30 30 33 
16 3 3 5 6 16 23 38 
Provincial Total......... 500 519 798 813 868 824 984 





Source: Census of the Prairie Provinces. 1921 to 1951. 
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in 1921 (Figure 1). During this period the area of improved land increased 
two and one-half times. These Census Divisions are mostly fringe areas where 
agriculture is not well developed and soil productivity is low. The acreage in 
forage crops increased by 18 per cent and that in improved land by 17 per cent 
in Census Divisions 2, 3, 6 and 8, which include well developed farming areas. 
In southwestern Manitoba, where some soils are less drought resistant, the 
acreage in forage decreased by 45 per cent in Census Division 4 but the total 
acreage in improved land remained about the same. 





Figures 1.—Census divisions, Southern Manitoba. 


The areas in which forage crops predominate have changed since 1921. For 
example, the total forage acreage in Census Divisions 2, 4 and 6 constituted 
nearly half of the Manitoba total in 1921, but only a little more than one-fifth 
of it in 1951. On the other hand, the combined acreages in Census Divisions 1, 
9, 11, 12, 13, 15 and 16 accounted for only 17 per cent of the total in 1921 but 
for 41 per cent in 1951. 

The upward trend in forage acreage in Manitoba was fairly constant 
between 1921 and 1951, except for a slight downward trend between 1941 and 
1946. The acreage increased over the 30-year period under study in Census 
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Divisions 1, 8, 5, 9, 11, 12, 14 and 15, mainly since 1941 in Divisions 11 and 16, 
and between 1921 and 1931 in Division 10; acreages increased up to the mid- 
1930’s but have since decreased in Divisions 2, 6 and 8. 

To determine the relative importance of forage in an area, the acreage 
must be considered in relation to the total acreage in improved land. In 1951 
it accounted for as much as 23-2 per cent of all improved land in Census 
Division 16, but for only four per cent of the total forage acreage in Manitoba. 
On the other hand, the acreage in Census Division 2 represented eight per cent 
of the total forage acreage in Manitoba but only seven per cent of the improved 
land in that Census Division. Forage may be considered as an important crop 
in,.Censts. Divisions. 14-5, 12. 13 and.,16% 

The number of acres in cultivated hay! and alfalfa and farmers reporting 
these crops in Manitoba during the 1936-1951 period are given in Table 3. The 
acreage in cultivated hay decreased by nine per cent and the number of farmers 
reporting it by 25 per cent, which resulted in a 20 per cent increase in the 
average number of acres of cultivated hay per farm. The total acreage in 


Table 3.—Area in Cultivated Hay and Alfalfa, Manitoba, Census Years 1936-51 

















Census Year 


1936 1941 1946 1951 
CFOS OF CU biVated Daye. ta ee. Me slied. Poa te ab oat S 335,448 281,574 247,011 299,025 
Number of farms reporting cultivated hay............ 16,487 15,110 11,967 12,270 
Average acres of cultivated hay per farm........... 20-3 18-6 20-6 24-4 
Acre epaligiiaice..Atetes . 42h. esse Red. SONOS 216025 61,996 63, 569 100, 050 
Num ber of larme reporting alialia. 4 serves 62. ose pcan 2,460 5,492 4,813 6, 685 
Average acres‘of alfalia-per farm Po. 5 he. walt. Cares 11-0 11-3 13*2 15-0 














@ Includes all cultivated hay except alfalfa grown alone. 
Source: Census of the Prairie Provinces. 1936 to 1951. 


alfalfa increased 3-7 times; the number of farmers reporting, 2-7 times; and 
the average acreage per farm reporting, 28 per cent. For seven farmers who 
_ reported cultivated hay only one reported alfalfa in 1936, but in 1951 there were 
only two farmers reporting cultivated hay for one reporting alfalfa; there 
were nine acres in cultivated hay for one in alfalfa in 1936 compared with three 
and one acres respectively in 1951. 

In 1951 the number of Manitoba farmers reporting cultivated hay was 
larger than that of farmers reporting alfalfa, and the average acreage of 
cultivated hay per farm reporting was larger than that of alfalfa (Table 4). 
However, there were variations within and among Census Divisions; soil con- 
dition, adaptability of alfalfa or other types of cultivated hay, and farmers’ 
requirements and preferences are all factors which cause variations in acreage 
and in the number of farmers producing various crops. Cultivated hay was 
reported by one-quarter or more of the farms in Census Divisions 1, 5, 12, 13 
and 15, and alfalfa by the same proportion in Census Divisions 5, 12 and 16. 
Seven of the 16 Census Divisions had 24:4 or more acres of cultivated hay per 
farm and five had 15:0 or more acres of alfalfa per farm. In 1951 the acreage 
in alfalfa comprised over one-quarter of the acreage in tame hay in Manitoba, 
and almost half of the tame hay grown in some Census Divisions. 


Improved Pasture.—The acreage in improved pasture in Manitoba increased 
by 40 per cent during the 1921-51 period, the largest part of this increase 
occurring since 1941 (Table 5). The acreage in improved pasture was lower in 





1Cultivated hay includes all cultivated hay except alfalfa grown alone. 
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Table 4.— Farmers Reporting Cultivated Hay* and Alfalfa by Census Divisions, Manitoba 1951 








Cultivated Hay Alfalfa 
Census ian EERIE 
Division Farms Average per Farms Average per 
Reporting Farm Reporting Reporting Farm Reporting 

per cent acres per cent acres 

1 43-7 38:3 11-8 12-6 

2 12-4 19-7 6-0 10-0 

3 17-9 19-8 7-2 14-5 

4 11-2 24-3 7-1 14-4 

5 44-6 19-4 25-5 16-2 

6 17-5 35-6 7-0 13-8 

re 232 28-6 16-3 16-3 

8 14-3 29-2 4-8 13-5 

9 22-4 26-3 11-4 14-0 
10 21-1 27-0 6-4 12-5 
i! 17-0 16-2 6-2 10-7 
12 26-7 19-2 41-5 16-7 
13 26-4 26-4 7-6 10-3 
14 17-8 17-5 4-4 9-5 
15 36-5 18-1 18-5 15-3 
16 24-8 18-2 30-2 19-8 
Provincial Total.... 23-4 24-4 12-8 15-0 





4 Includes all cultivated hay except alfalfa grown alone. 
Source: Census of the Prairie Provinces. 1951. 


1926 and 1931 than in 1921, and by 1941 it was only nine per cent above the 
1921 acreage. Although the total acreage in improved pasture did not increase 
as much as that in cultivated hay, improved pasture in 1951 accounted for 
about 60 per cent of the total forage acreage. The improved pasture acreage 
was lower in 1951 than in 1921, in Census Divisions 2, 3, 4 and 8 and higher 
in 1951 than in 1921 in other Divisions. 

Shifts in areas of production have also occurred. The improved pasture 
acreage in Census Divisions 2, 4 and 6 accounted for 46 per cent of the Manitoba 
total in 1921 and for only 27 per cent in 1951. 


Table 5.—Acres in Improved Pasture by Census Divisions, Manitoba, Census Years 1921-51 





Census Year 





Census Division 
1921 1926 1931 | 1936 1941 1946 1951 
— thousand acres — 

| 14 22 22 26 32 46 35 
2, ash 52 63 60 66 68 68 
3 40 28 28 22 18 Dil 39 
4 69 PA 26 29 28 34 29 
5 10 6 11 12 Pall 21 Dar 
6 53 50 60 60 69 ye 60 
a 33 31 34 53 54 48 51 
8 39 25 29 46 25 es Ye 
9 12 9 11 9 11 14 25 
10 22 24 45 38 42 49 47 
ia 13 10 12 12 14 14 30 
12 6 6 15 14 ies 18 34 
13 11 9 26 15 28 31 41 
14 17 11 16 17 17 24 26 
15 5 7 11 10 12 15 15 
16 2 1 3 3 ri 10 21 
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When a field of improved pasture lies close to buildings and watering 
facilities the farmer is inclined to leave it in pasture for many years. So, the 
acreage in improved pasture varies less, from year to year, than that in 
cultivated hay, which is grown on a varying number of acres in different fields 
according to the rotation system followed. 

Kinds of Forage Crops.—Alfalfa, sweet clover and brome grass are the main 
forage crops grown in Manitoba. Other crops include meadow fescue, crested 
wheat grass, timothy, millet, clovers other than sweet clover, intermediate 
wheat grass and tall wheat grass. Alfalfa is the leading crop. However, during 
the past 30 years there have been shifts in the relative importance of alfalfa, 
sweet clover and brome grass. Sweet clover was the main crop from 1924 to 
1941; clover acreage increased steadily until 1934 and then declined. The 
acreage in brome grass has risen since 1931 and by 1946 it ranked next to 
alfalfa. Before 1937 the alfalfa acreage was very small but by 1951 it occupied 
100,000 acres and was Manitoba’s largest single forage crop. 


Uses of Forage.—In Manitoba all the improved pasture and most of the 
forage and tame hay are used as livestock feed; the remainder is used for 
seed or as a green manure crop. Forage legumes and grasses are soil improving 
and conserving crops. Most farms produce forage for livestock feed and for 
soil improvement and conservation. 


Yields—The average yield of tame hay and clover in Manitoba for the 
1922-1953 period was 1-71 tons per acre, and ranged from 1-0 ton per acre in 
1946 to 2-14 in 1926.2 For alfalfa the average yield for the 1922-1951 period 
was 2:11 tons per acre and ranged from 1:59 in 1929 to 2:60 tons per acre 
in 1922. These yields are lower than those in the humid areas of Canada and 
the United States; rainfall is the limiting factor in forage production in Mani- 
toba. The mean normal total precipitation is about 15 inches in the western 
part of the province and 20 inches in the eastern part. Moreover if rain does 
not fall during the growing season yields will be low even if the total annual 
precipitation is above average. Forage production is also limited by: the 
shortness of the growing season, damages to forage during very cold winters 
and prolonged periods of hot dry weather during the summer. 


Summary.—During the last 30 years Manitoba farmers have increased their 
forage crop acreage. Although the improved pasture acreage increased less 
than that in cultivated hay, it represented as much as 60 per cent of the total 
forage acreage in 1951. 

Hay and improved pastures are used mainly as livestock feed and also for 
seed or as green manure crops. Rainfall is a limiting factor in forage pro- 
duction in the province; yields are lower than those in more humid areas of 
Canada. 


AMERICAN FARM ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION 


The American Farm Economic Association held its winter meeting at 
Detroit, Michigan, December 28-29, 1954. The main papers dealt with: The 
Supply Function of U.S. Farm Products under Conditions of Full Employment; 
Trade and Foreign Investment Implications of the U.S. Farm Products Disposal 
Program; Demand and Prices; Production Economics; Sample Surveys and 
Experimental Design; Markets for Watermelons; Management of Meat Inven- 
tories; and Scale Returns in Agricultural Marketing Firms. At a luncheon 
meeting on December 29, Earl Butz, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D.C., gave an address on The Agricultural Economist in the Political 
Environment of Policy Making. 





1 Source: Manitoba, Dept. of Agriculture and Immigration. Report on Crops, Livestock, Etc. 
Winnipeg. Annually, 1924-1951. 
2Source: Ibid. 1922-1953 
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CHANGING CONDITIONS ON SPECIALIZED WHEAT FARMS 
IN SOUTHERN ALBERTA 


V. GILCHRIST 


Most of Canada’s wheat is produced on commercial farms in the prairie 
areas of Alberta and Saskatchewan. The entire production on these farms 
usually consists of wheat. To compare the economy of wheat farms on better 
soils (the Vulcan area) with that of wheat farms on marginal and sub-marginal 
soils (the Lomond area) a study of farming in the Vulcan-Lomond area of 
Alberta was made in 1935.1! A similar study was made in 1952 in the Vulcan 
area, which is fairly representative of the more productive specialized wheat 
areas of the prairie wheat belt; these lie in the Dark Brown soil zone of the 
Prairie Provinces. This article will outline the organization, land use and 
tenure in the Vulcan area in 1952 and in 1935 to indicate changes that have 
occurred in the interval. 


Size of Farm.—Wheat farms studied in the Vulcan area have followed the 
general trend towards larger farms in the prairie area, increasing from an 
average of 758 acres in 1935 to 789 in 1952. The size distribution of farms 
(Table 1) indicates a shift from the one and two quarter-section groups to 
the larger size groups. 


Table 1.—Distribution of Farms According to Size, Vulcan Area, 1935 and 1952. 








Distribution of Farms 


1935 1952 

Number of frme4n saniple lt: . &4.. #cceais ods fuitnd Bolded Gna oleae: he 232 146 
Occupied quarters: — percentage — 
DBO Bie. pore in Sei ee pig Fl 28 ae ce ee ae ean a oe ear 25 14 
Sand 472540 5, ey ae Ne a, ee ee 36 38 
5 and 6) 494. ovens Spore tee eel peters seme ics wets. dM. Bey 21 24 
CAD Be cc tile a ght. Ce » CREE se Fie ae eect Lt ae en PN a ake 9 12 
Pand‘over Qt IOs. SIAR a. BOC IARI, BIRae 6. JAGL. OI. 9 12 


Land Use.—Wheat production seems to have a definite comparative advan- 
tage in the Vulcan area over all other products which might be raised there. 
Technological improvements, wartime hog raising and recent high prices for 
beef have not materially affected land use.2 The wheat production pattern had 
become well established by 1935. Since then this crop has continued to utilize 
about half of the land on all sizes of farms (Table 2) except for a slight decrease 
when the federal government encouraged hog production in 1942 and 1943 and 
paid a “‘summerfallow bonus” in 1943. There has been a slight shift in acreage 
from coarse grains and “other crops” into summerfallow. 


The figures in Table 2 indicate that size of farm had little influence on 
land use in either of the years considered in the study. The one and two 
quarter-section farms had a smaller percentage of their land in summerfallow 
and a larger percentage in “crops other than wheat” than did the larger farms. 


Use of Capital.—Capital requirements to start farming in this area are 
much larger now than they were two decades ago. Some of this increase is 





1 Craig, G. H. and Coke, J. An Economic Study of Land Utilization in Southern Alberta. 
Ottawa, Canada Dept. of Agriculture. pub. 610. 1938. 


2Unimproved land is omitted from the discussion as it constitutes a minor part of the 
productive land of each farm. Nearly all of the remaining unimproved land is not arable. 
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Table 2.—Crop Land Use, Vulcan Area, 1935 and 1952. 








Per Cent in Per Cent in Per Cent in Per Cent in 
Wheat Coarse Grains Other Crops Summerfallow 
Size in Quarter Sections | a) J 

1935 1952 1935 1952 1935 1952 1935 1952 

4 Re Ba 0 |“ eae Read Ramm her ney ee atte 50 51 9 9 9 4 ye 36 
DO AUCH RNY, Mel. cA od Oe. See, Soke oe 53 a 5 4 3 ou 40 
ae 6) Sa 2 Se || en re | Sy By i 4 4 3 39 Al 
CO RUCIO ss Cake 3 cass OR: cs a el ame 50 52 a 3 6 2 ae 43 
ViEOULVOVED ett cule O Ok. OREO 50 51 ie 3 4 1 39 45 
SAS VCC Oa et Marr en 51 52 7 4 5 2 37 42 











the result of higher prices! but much of it is due to the additional equipment 
needed for economical farming. The increase in total farm capital and the 
slight shift in its distribution on these wheat farms are indicated in Table 3. 
A smaller percentage of farm capital was invested in land and buildings in 
1952 than in 1935, but a larger percentage was invested in machinery. Changes 
in livestock, feed and supplies may reflect short-run as well as long-run 
conditions since these capital items are subject to annual and even seasonal 
variations. However, these investments constitute a very small part of total 
farm capital so that their effect on the over-all variation in capital investment 
is small. The value of land, buildings and machinery is more stable; it may 
then be assumed that the figures given for these items depict a trend rather 
than occasional annual or other short-run changes. 


The effect of size of farm on capital distribution is fairly consistent in 
each of the years under consideration. Larger farms have a somewhat higher 
percentage of their capital in land and a lower one in buildings and machinery, 
than do the smaller farms. 


Increased capital investment in machinery is reflected in a much greater 


average number of some large machines—especially tractors, combines and 
swathers—on these farms in 1952 than in 1935 (Table 4). 


Table 3.—Average Distribution of Farm Inventory Values According to Size of Farm, 
Vulean Area, 1935 and 1952. 








Feed and Total Farm 
Land Buildings | Machinery | Livestock Supplies Capital 


Size in Quarter 
Sections 1935 





1952 | 1935 | 1952 | 1935 | 1952 005 | 1952 | 1935 | 1952 | 1935 | 1952 




















— per cent of total farm capital — dollars 
Panto ee. se: ee 60 54 20 19 12 19 7 5 1 3 5,789 | 28,363 
3 ANC Fee aes 63 57 18 15 13 21 5 5 1 2 11,607 | 44,273 
Oia Ore coe e 66 61 16 We, 14 21 3 4 ie Dy, 18,434 | 66,045 
7 GD Ot ae 68 67 13 10 14 17 4 4 1 2 22,652 | 84,965 
O ANGLO VGr aA «+ tas 72 66 12 9 10 17 4 5 1 2D 42,361 |114, 206 
All farms...... 66 62 16 13 12 19 5 4 1 2 | 15,355 | 60,342 











1 Prices of comparable land increased from an average of $24.52 in the 1930-35 period (see 
Publication 610, p. 20, Table 12) to an average of $47.16, as estimated by farmers in 1952. The 
index of farm machinery prices rose from 95-5 in 1935 to 194-4 in 1952 and that of building 
materials from 87:1 to 303-3. (See Dominion Bureau of Statistics publication, Prices and Price 
Indexes 1949-1952, p. 96, Table 12). 
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Table 4.—Average Numbers of Specified Types of Machinery per 100 Farms, 
Vulcan Area, 1935 and 19852. 








Number per 100 Farms 
Type of Machinery 


1935 1952 
AUGOS, « fers Bete SA sciatica icc ro Wis oles SUMMER erercee oo etseate REN Re SN ober loin: tester 82 94. 
Trucks oe te odctenis Me ee Bes Secs en SRE RS Eee Cte he Ono oitine ek 42 125 
"EPAGCOLS). ae Meetice ste come cts Shas echo k ee aa iioe = Be An NER en ae oe ee 79 141 
Conmbinesi tes ein eotcks Avs eRe oe tere ee, Ie cc coe oe, Oi 34 100 
SOparatOrs, den os shas « tte. vo dae she ie cee AN Me eae ec AEM o ahettto BM d aeteceeta 23 65) oy eleceske eee 
SwathersTatrsy rf ce te See PPE Ra eet thse iete NM ieee ee here 80 


Use of Labor.—The increase in mechanization was accompanied by a decrease 
in labour input per farm. The war and postwar demands for manpower have 
brought about a greater degree of mechanization at a faster rate than might 
otherwise have occurred. Table 5 pictures the decrease in average total annual 
labor input per farm, some of which was due to less paid labor but most of it 
to a decrease in unpaid family labor. Apparently an average farmer in the 


Table 5.—Average Man-Months Required Annually to Operate Farms, Vulcan Area, 1935 and 1932. 








Crop Paid Labor Unpaid Labor 
Year 08 | —-———— ree HE ee ces 
Study Yearly | Monthly Daily | Maids’ | | | Labor 
Help Help Help Help Total Family | Operator | Total 
— man-months — 
1934-35... 0-94 2-45 1-31 0-83 5-53 4-87 11-76 16-63 22-16 
1951-52... 0-85 2-49 0-58 0-70 4-62 0-91 11-52 12-43 17-05 


























area can operate a section-and-a-half farm by himself, hiring labor for about 
four-and-a-half to five months during the year. Most of this additional help is 
required at the seeding and harvesting seasons. 


Financial Status.-There was a more noticeable change in the financial 
status of the operators than in any of the other aspects of wheat farming in 


Table 6.—Average Operator’s Net Worth and Indebtedness by Size of Farm, 
Vulcan Area, 1935 and 1952. 








Liabilities as a 





Net Worth Total Liabilities Percentage of 
Net Worth 
Size in Quarter Sections 
1935 1952 1935 1952 1935 1952 
— dollars — 
DEN t2 <tc ae ftere BOLO 29,815 OnLOW 804 90 3 
3 and 4h ssa Se yee eee, ae Opell! 38, 290 5) 152 1, 607 99 4 
Stand /Oseee wee eee ee 8,490 53, 294 6,823 1,874 80 4 
Tearid (Ske o See CBee. Lee Ae 13,108 53,109 5,776 Seale 44 6 
Qrand Ov erinnenesth: eeeiae i 19, 206 84, 443 11,485 2,663 59 3 
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the area. The value of assets rose and that of liabilities fell. Table 6 presents 
a comparative picture of the financial status of the farmers in 1935 and in 1952.1 

Land debt decreased in total and as a proportion of total farm indebtedness; 
machinery and family debts (store debts, life insurance, doctor, dentist, income 
tax and personal) also increased (Table 7). 

In 1935 there was no apparent relationship between size of farm and land, 
machinery, or tax debts as percentage of total indebtedness. The situation was 
different in 1952; land debt was greatest on the largest farms but machinery 
and tax debts represented a smaller proportion of total indebtedness on these 
farms. The size of bank debts was associated with an increase in size of farm, 
which indicates that the larger farms make more use of bank credit facilities. 


Tenure.—There were some changes in tenure during the period. The 
percentage of farms with rental contracts decreased from 65 per cent in 1935 
to 60 per cent in 1952 and there was a marked tendency to shift from other 


Table 7.—Composition of Farm Indebtedness and its Distribution According to 
Size of Farm, Vulcan Area, 1935 and 1952. 














Land Machinery Tax Bank 
Size in Quarter Sections ——————— 





1935 1952 1935 1952 1935 1952 1935 1952 




















WRT bn SONAR RR ne eR 75 30 3 26 6 7 1 18 
By BARA Waa Mates ite a date aoa 72 38 5 24 5 2 4 18 
Sia NCMO tw dl & el cin. tem ttasae 72 29 13 18 5 il 3 oi 
HIST INSURE eg ea it aM fil 53 8 6 ff 1 3 24 
ORNCAO VELL eerie aes Ue oot PRON ok ees 79 59 5 0 9 TRAeS Teale 30 
Other Farm Debt Total Farm Debt | Total Family Debt 
1935 1952 1935 1952 1935 1952 
— per cent of total liabilities — 
ASAT pire eh oa Mate cies cite avers oe 10 10 96 91 a 9 
DIANClad ath. Cele mas Wet CE aes 10 11 98 93 2 i 
Di DAL in etal Bia eh «pet. ae entte 6 4 5 98 80 2 20 
DRUM OS ogee Slants oe GK Re a ers 6 3 97 87 3 13 
UlLand Wo veEs; ake aetoted teas. Fae. 6 2 99 92 1 8 





® Most of the bank debt in 1952 would have been contracted for a Farm Improvement Loan for machinery. 


types of agreement to the “one-third crop share” in which the landlord fur- 
nishes the real estate and its maintenance (including taxes) in return for one- 
third of all crops produced. In 1935, 53 per cent of the rental contracts were 
of the “one-third crop share” type; in 1952 this had increased to 67 per cent. 

Investment in machinery was the only kind of investment affected by types 
of tenure. The increase in machinery investment was relatively greater for 
renters than for owners or part-owners. 


Summary.—This study of specialized commercial wheat farms in the Vulcan 
area indicates the development of trends similar to those which occurred for 
most other types of farming in Canada. The average size of farm increased; 

1No attempt is made in this article to analyze the composition of the assets, particularly their 


liquidity, but the distribution of capital illustrated in Table 3 indicates that a large portion of 
the assets consists of land, buildings and machinery. 
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labor input decreased (particularly family labor) and was accompanied by an 
increase in machinery and equipment. Land represented a smaller, and ma- 
chinery a larger proportion of the total investment in the farm business in 1952 
than in 1935. The value of total farm capital was three to four times greater 
in 1952 than 17 years before. 


However, certain trends may be peculiar to this type of farming. Land 
use has changed very little, which means that wheat production enjoys an 
advantage over other types of production in the Vulcan area. The financial 
status of the average farm has changed more than any other aspect of the 
farm business; it has improved greatly since 1935 and the average operator is 
now in a fairly sound financial position. 


THE LANDLORD-TENANT SITUATION ON 200 SOUTHERN ONTARIO FARMS, 
1953 


D. J. PACKMAN 


One of the objectives of a study of 200 rented farms made during the 
summer of 1953! was to secure information on the characteristics of existing 
farm leases. Records were obtained in areas with a rather high proportion 
of farm tenancy in the following counties: Essex, Kent, Norfolk, Northumber- 
land, Ontario, Haldimand, Victoria, Elgin, Prince Edward, York, Durham, 
Hastings, Oxford and Peel. 


Common Types of Leases 


Cash, crop-share and crop-and-livestock-share renting are the three basic 
methods of renting land in Ontario. However, there are many variations from 
these general types. They usually consist of a combination of two of the basic 
methods. The crop-share leases are in common use on farms where the land 
is very fertile and almost all tillable. The tenants usually have little capital 
and the owners have to exercise supervision and carry most of the risks. Cash 
rental is popular with tenants who own livestock and equipment and have 
enough capital; they may rent livestock farms and relieve the owners of much 
of the financial risk. 

The crop-and-livestock-share renting type is rapidly gaining popularity. 
For many tenants who operate farms under this type of lease, lack of capital 
is the limiting factor which prevents them from engaging in livestock farming. 
On the other hand, elderly owners of farms, on which pasture and feed crops 
occupy the major portion of the crop acreage, may be pleased to find tenants 
skilled in handling livestock and interested in eventually buying the farm. 
Many father-son arrangements are of this type. 

Of the 200 leases studied, 82 were cash rental, 85 were crop-share, and 33 
were crop-and-livestock-share contracts (Table 1). Complete farm units were 
rented by 132 farmers and only 68 farms were partly-owned, partly-rented. 

The average farm contained 145-5 acres of which 102-1 acres were rented. 
The distribution of farms by size and type of contract is presented in Table 2. 

Leases—Written or Oral?.—As a general rule, farm leases have proven to 
be most satisfactory when in written form and witnessed by two disinterested 
parties. Landlord and tenant should each have a copy. Only 56 per cent of 
the landlord-tenant agreements on the farms studied were in written form. 
The cash rented farms had a larger proportion of written contracts (62 per 
cent) than those on a share rental basis (52 per cent). 





1 Study undertaken jointly by the Dept. of Agricultural Economics of the Ontario Agri- 
cultural College and the Economics Division. 
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Table 1.—Distribution of Agreements by Type and Tenure, 200 Farms, Ontario, 1953. 























Farms 
Type of Agreement Partly-Owned Entirely 
Partly-Rented Rented Total 
— number — 

Cash rental 
BUI ol oy wea rae alee test eee dy tune el aiabarss 18 43 61 
Ren CLOP Gah. cua os son ss aan ae ee 7 14 21 
Total cash rental...20.. S20. as 25 57 82 

Crop share 
POAC CU ty ee nee Meee tcc en ee ica ts 5 26 31 
rales at .2O8ie...AgOTeov it Oot... vs) 17 40 
(Jara en CODA seh: ocr meh 0-6 As ot abake if 2 4 9 
SI, ns Nd ne he Pi 3 2 a 
Totalcrop share; ax 4 ishigeacus etre s 33 52 85 
Crop and ‘livestock ‘shares...0:).6022i tel. .o iad 10 23 33 
Sal AN Os bal Sx. colic nausea + oeieee 2 he 68 132 200 








Written agreements do not constitute a complete guarantee of success. 
However, they are likely to contribute to better relations between landowner 
and tenant in two ways. First, the preparation of a written agreement provides 
an opportunity for the discussion and settlement of points that may be over- 
looked in an oral agreement. Second, it calls for precision in writing the 
various provisions of the lease and thus avoids any misunderstanding that may 
result from forgetfulness or the vagueness of some oral agreements. A written 
lease protects landlord and tenant alike. 


Lengh of Agreement.—The length of the different types of agreements varies 
considerably. The year-to-year lease is common throughout Ontario; 58 per 
cent of all leases studied, or 75 per cent of the share rental and 48 per cent 
of the cash rent contracts, were made on this basis. 


Table 2.—Average Acreage by Types of Agreement and Tenure, 200 Farms, Ontario, 1953. 


Average Acreage per Farm 





Type of Agreement 


Owned Rented Total 
— acres — 

Cash rental 
ivestocii ma! rics. 1 wes 0 ee eee bela tt od 45-6 124-8 170-4 
Le i Cig 6 Ried, Nella. Leptin dS yeaah ollie oR eat 37-0 111-4 148-4 
AVEIALC . Scei/ prt crt RD gli aidan al She « ilbyeen 9s Bry 43-5 121-6 165-1 

Crop share 
Tis BGO 2 Re kf Cee yn es a eas. . etre 13-6 66-7 80-3 
COTA rate ae A ee Ae RE ee heen So St Aes ee. 62-5 98-0 160-5 
CT ARUAOIICEOD, of ttt! . AAAGIAa Tae SAGEM, OREN SE ae 40-6 30:6 71-2 
TH atyeen dee te LPAI eh! a Ae. PAE Dey, 78-2 85-0 163-2 
Average, 27. sess AP Aa, FP | ee eee ee 43-4 78-6 121-9 
Crop ancl Vestoe snare: cars f:) oes wl ben ose, Peto aeueds © 43-5 114-1 157-6 





Average all-farms hrol baal. sok). eek 7 43-4 102-1 145-5 
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Of the cash rent contracts, 32 per cent were made for five years, only two 
per cent for more than five years and eight per cent on a continuing basis. 
None of the share rent contracts was made for a period exceeding five years 
but eleven per cent were made on a continuing basis. Most of the agreements 
terminated on either the first of March or April or at the end of December. 

Length of Tenure.—The frequency with which tenants move from farm to 
farm constitutes a serious tenure problem. If length of tenure on a farm were 
extended the tenants would be encouraged to follow better farm practices; they 
would probably grow more clover and alfalfa, use more fertilizers, keep more 
livestock and adopt a better balanced farming system. 

The tenants interviewed had been on their farms an average of 6:8 years. 
Farms rented on a cash basis retained their tenants for a much longer period 
than share rented farms; 8:2 and 4:2 years respectively, compared with an 
average of 6°8 years for all farms studied. The livestock farms retained their 
tenants an average of 9-7 years compared with 4:2 years for the cash crop 
farms. The closer business connections between the tenant and the landlord 
on farms with livestock share arrangements may account for the longer periods 
of tenure on these farms. Likewise, on a cash rented farm where livestock is 
the major enterprise the tenant finds an incentive to pursue long term plans 
for building up his herd before he purchases a farm. 

Compensation for Improvements.—The installation and maintenance of ade- 
quate farm improvements is an important problem on rented farms. Most 
renters will feel justified in making and maintaining these improvements only 
if they expect to be compensated for the unexhausted improvements which 
remain on the farm when they leave. 

On the farms studied, the landlords gave little consideration to compen- 
sation for improvements made by the tenants during their tenure. Only five 
per cent of the agreements contained compensation provisions. These agree- 
ments generally specified that the tenant be paid for any materials used in 
making improvements but did not provide compensation for the use of labor. 
It is only fair that tenants be compensated for improvements made to the 
landlords’ property but it is no less fair that the landlords themselves be 
compensated for damages resulting from exploitation and abuse of their pro- 
perty by the tenants. This is one aspect of rental agreements which also 
deserves attention. 

Joint Planning.—Joint planning of farm operations is much more common 
on share crop than on cash rented farms. The nature of share-crop rental 
contracts is such as to require the close co-operation of both parties in planning 
the farm business. Generally, the landlord and the tenant must agree on such 
matters as the acreage in different kinds of crops; and if livestock is kept, an 
agreement should be made concerning the use of pasture and hay land and 
home grown feed. Most of the operators of share-rented farms included in 
the study had agreements which stipulated the acreage to be seeded in soil 
building crops each year and complete details on the allocation of receipts 
and expenses. The distribution of receipts varied with the crops grown and 
the general bargaining strength of individual landlords and tenants. As a 
general rule, no two contracts were exactly alike—each appeared to be tailored 
to suit the needs of the individual farm concerned. 

Age of Landlords and Tenants.—The average age of the landlords on the 
farms studied was about 58 years, about one-half of them were younger and 
one-quarter of them were 70 years of age or older (Table 3). Fifty-eight per 
cent of the landlords were either actively engaged in farming or were retired 
farmers and 30 per cent were engaged in other occupations. The rest of the 
farms were either owned by widows or held in estate. 

The tenants were much younger than their landlords; their average age 
was 37 years. Sixty-one per cent were under 40 and only four per cent over 
60 years of age. 
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Table 3.—Percentage Distribution of Landlords and Tenants by Age Group, 
200 Ontario Farms, 1953. 


Age Group Landlords Tenants 
—.per cent — 
OO. years or 168Ss..65..60 0.0 Ue ae ee ee tem iin 09, MMR EAI SNS. S 3-1 27-5 
WOa=r100 free: . ard. cence ovate. actor: atti borers. cect pewaltes . ose 6-3 33-8 
E(u ot hE OO FZ) te ee Aaa a ORE DR cir 2 LAYS a ai, age E RS tig? 6 sg 11-0 18-6 
BOD A eee eee ee A EN, Pa Reh ed ads BP a ee BA, 28-3 16-2 
G0ye060): erties wer: One Ny. te). betrorees. ad. of. dae. 2k dys. 63 26-2 3°4 
Ct) een RR aks et eR Me Re Od et es i hw ea 5 19-3 0-5 
BO OLTUIOr Oe hte ee ee en ee Ee CE FO A Se ee, SATE TSS 5-8 0-0 
AAAS CN RR OI NS Se RE oe a a 160-0 100-0 


On the average, tenants in the 60-69 age group looked after 199 acres and 
those who were less than 30 years of age worked on 122 acres. Likewise the 
older landlords operated a much larger acreage than the younger ones; this 
acreage averaged 112 acres for landlords between 60 and 69 years of age and 
only 20 for those who were less than 30 years old. 


General.—On the average the tenants had been farming for 21 years, 
including about eight years spent as hired men either on the home or on other 
farms. Fifty-three per cent had started farming on the home farm, 29 per cent 
had begun as hired men and eight per cent as tenants; the remaining ten 
per cent had left industrial employment to begin farming. 

Fifty-six per cent of the tenants visited intended to purchase a farm, 
25 per cent expected to continue as tenants and the remaining 19 per cent had 
no definite plans; 88 per cent of those operating on a livestock-share basis 
intended to become farm owners. 


SOME NOTES ON RETAIL AND FARM PRICES OF FOOD PRODUCTS 


T. G. E. WooLLAM 


Has the decline in farm prices of recent years resulted in lower prices to 
the consumer? Frequently, attempts are made to answer this question by 
means of comparison of the food prices index with the tarm prices index. 
This type of comparison may lead to some erroneous conclusions; for example, 
a comparison of the Canadian food price index with the farm price index 
would indicate that farm prices in mid-1954 were 20 per cent below 1951 
prices whereas food prices had declined by only four per cent during the same 
period. Asa large part of the food purchased by ‘‘consumers” originates on the 
farms it is necessary to look more closely at these indexes. 

In relating the farm price index to the food price index, a few significant 
differences must be considered. The methods of “weighting” the items in the 
two indexes pose an immediate problem. For instance, grains and feeds 
account for about one-half of the total weights in the wholesale price index of 
Canadian farm products whereas in the food index, grain products represent 
just over one-tenth of the total weights. In the case of animal products the 
weights in both indexes are about equal although there are wide differences 
among individual items. About one-third of the weights in the food index are 
allotted to items such as coffee, tea, sugar, fruits and vegetables, which have 
little or no bearing on Canadian farm price indexes. 

Western Canada grain is marketed through the Canadian Wheat Board 
which makes an “initial” payment for grain received and supplements this 
with additional “‘participation” payments as the grain is sold. Current farm 
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price indexes are subject to sharp revisions as these participation payments 
are announced and as a result, these current indexes are not comparable with 
earlier series. 

Probably the simplest way to compare changes in farm prices with those at 
retail is by a comparison of the main groups. As an illustration, Table 1 
shows changes in the retail food index and the component parts of this index 
which are related more specifically to Canadian agriculture. 

The changes in farm prices by commodity groups may now be compared 
with those contained in Table 1 to indicate the relative movements of retail 
food and of farm prices. It is not to be expected that changes in farm prices 
will bring about proportional changes in retail prices. The cost of wheat in a 
loaf of bread or a box of cereal is only a very small part of the retail selling 
price whereas in the case of eggs the farmer may receive about three-fourths 
of what the consumer pays. Thus the effects of changes in farm prices on 
retail prices will depend to a large extent on the size of the marketing margin. 
Changes in indexes of retail commodity groups compared with changes in 
prices at the farm or terminal markets for the equivalent commodity group.are 
summarized in Table 2. 

A comparison of retail prices by commodity groups indicates that by 
mid-1954 changes in farm prices for dairy products and animal products since 
1951, were generally reflected at the retail level. In the case of cereal products, 
the decline in wheat prices has been accompanied by an increase in retail 
prices. However, the value of the wheat in a loaf of bread, which is the major 
cereal product in the food index, accounts for only about 15 per cent of the 
retail selling price and the decline in wheat prices has been equivalent to about 
one cent on a 24-ounce loaf of bread. 


Table 1.—Changes in the Retail Food Index, 1951 to Mid-1954 (1949 = 100) 




















—— 1951 1952 1953 Mid-1954 
Food Index (tO0gl) os. cnecen > ces kiana etiean ot ey eae 117-0 116-8 112-6 112-0 
Percent chance-irom 1951. ee ase. oe Chee ee — 0-2 — 3:8 — 4:3 
Dairy Products s.dsce a. sce ise 2 ee eee ee eee 108-6 113-3 112-4 110-9 
Her Get Ghanve tron on oe no bs eee: oe ee _ + 4-3 + 3:5 + 2-1 
CerealyProducts. pists... LOWES. 6h. AOR oer. 113-0 117-4 119-3 122-5 - 
Poscest chance tron L051". 6.) sae. a, See eee + 3-9 + 5-6 + 8-4 
Menta itish and Poultry toras. eceerpa lie arr | 127-9 115-5 108 -2 106-2 
Per cent, change fromm 95l icc. Piece, - up tee « aeed - — 9-7 — 15-4 — 17:0 








Table 2.—Percentage Change in Prices at Farm and Retail, 1951 to Mid-1954. 














Percentage Change Compared with 1951 


1952 1953 Mid-1954 





po 





Dairy Products 


Food Tider Fi P.osOsr et, Beis. CEL Aes eee Se pled Ele, of + 4-3 + 3-5 + 2-1 

FartaeInd exes tetsceer.. cet ere. te bere i. eee ot ae eee + 3-2 + 1-5 + 1-3 
Cereal Products 

Hoodibidextsive.vene..oenrt. omiuadtic Larne. fee + 3-9 + 5:6 + 8-4 

Wieate( hOrtaValitat acct poe ee ee a be eee he + 1-0 0 — 9-5 
Animal Products 

Food Index: v ye meeie oc cae sora a rd ee eee ee ees — 9-7 —15-4 —17-0 

Farm Products. indexs®i 4 selene oe ee —17-6 —21-7 —20°7 








« Farm price. Ontario for dairy products weighted by food index weights. 
b Wholesale prices indexes of Canadian agricultural products. 
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ANNUAL AND MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS 
WHOLESALE Prices, Farm Prices aND Livine Cost INDEXES 
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Farm | Services used by 











Wholesale Prices 1935-1939 = 100] Prices Farmers 
of Agri- 1935-39 = 100 
¥; (a) aia 
ear a roducts 
(b) (c) (d) J (f) (g) 
veh ee Farm | Field | Animal eee Equip- Compo- 
belle Prod- | Prod- | Prod- (e) ment and] site 
Tides ucts ucts ucts Materials} Index 
1OUS 7.200 is a eo) a ee BH se A. Sn tA. he 
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1016. 325. UU Gin oh. Sel. eas cent cee s Ree. 101-7 100-5 
AGL Ae ike 148:.0 Pie ites. Lie nce wat Se cane. Siton tae 140-7 140-5 
ToIS eee 166: 0 eae, olor rl. | eee eee eee 164-1 160-2 
1919922295. D749 ae Sort Mee od 5 oc Mr rR Coat he 169-1 167-9 
1920.21, ante 20329? ses tee tcc <i ROR iL eneee he 190-1 186-5 
OD) eae TASS AN. 2 oe eel eee ioe eae ene a, ae 147-4 152-5 
HO 2DE TT eis. 12GB eA) TIN ope OAS si ee ee ee 124-6 134-1 
1008 ans aw Nh Hee ee Oe ee. Pana ery 118-3 130-6 
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19305 8 ca 112-9 119-5 105-8 133 -Sehtiee tock: 105-6 117-0 
OSU). Sacre. 94-0 78-9 65-0 is eel Deen te Se 92-2 100-9 
1002 ee. 2 86-9 65:5 60-4 /{ VELia pa se 5 ae 89-3 93-3 
1028 ee 87-4 69-3 69-3 69-2 lei bla, 2 88-8 89-8 
190346) ua... 93-4 83-5 80-5 SGua ll toe teak 96-8 95-5 
1935%4)..2¢0 94-4 89-2 84-4 94-1 88-0 95-6 95-4 
1036. See 96-7 97-9 102-2 93-7 96-9 98-7 98-1 
OS ite ee 107-8 117-4 128-9 106-0 119-7 108-4 105-3 
1988.6 cok 102-0 102-9 100-9 104-8 105-0 101-7 101-7 
LOSO eae on 99-2 92-6 83-7 101-5 91-8 95-7 99-3 
OAD 8S seus /an 108-0 96-1 85-4 106-7 96-8 101-8 106-8 
tty © een 116:4 106-6 88-9 124-4 110-2 107-8 116-1 
19492") ae 123-0 127-1 109-7 144-6 133-1 119-2 131-6 
104 dens tobias 127-9 145-4 129-0} 161-8 157-8 122-4 143-4 
1944. 3. oe 130-6 155-3 144:5 166-1 172-4 126-0 148-0 
1945. 20.528 132-1 166-4 | 162-5 170-2 185-7 125-9 152-1 
1046445 cde 138:°9 179-5 177-9 181-2 204-1 128-0 157-0 
LO4Y Sasa 163-3 192-2 184-1 200-2 215-8 139-5 170-4 
1048.0 Ahuelh 193-4 | 232-1 200-6 | 263-7 255-8 173-1 197-4 
1949; .cv.0f 198-3 | 228-7 191-9 | 265-4 255-4 180-3 204-1 
po ae 211-2 | 236-7 191-9 | 281-4 260:8 189-9 210-4 
10516 ota cn 240-2 | 268-6 | 200-4} 336-9 296-8 206-0 230-0 
1952's cee 226-0 | 250-2 | 223-0 | 277-5 274-4 215-8 243-1 
Oba eee 220-7 | 220-9 178-1 263-8 249-4 207-4 239-8 
RGB A | ce 2: Set Bll seule wie em eine HS et eal a a 232-1 203-3 235-9 
1954 
BEN api gee eae 219-8 | 212-9 159-4 | 266-3 237-9 204-0 231-0 
Feb. 219-0 | 212-3 160-0 | 264-7 Paste peal toy hata, Rael’ Sampo 
Mar.......§ 218-6 | 210-2 158-3 | 262-0 23320 BAI at 
‘ADr.. 217-9 | 209-0 157-6 | 260-4 231-3 204-1 238-0 
May.. 218-2 | 213-1 158-2 | 268-0 O83 83 tl ae Oarn ae kc ee ck 
June’. & ct 217-8 | 213-1 158-9 | 267-3 Ps it rhe hee bel hy ty ley a 
A CVUK Dire ie wee 217-4 | 217-8 173-6 | 262-1 34-3 fice Ree es 
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(a) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


(b) Ibid. (a). Wholesale prices of products of Canadian farms. 

(c) Ibid. (a). Wholesale prices of grains, hay, tobacco and potatoes. 

(d) Ibid. (a). Wholesale prices of animals and animal products. 

(e) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Agriculture Division. Index Numbers of Farm Prices of Agricultural Prod- 
ucts. Ottawa, Monthly. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Private and Public Investment Outlays. 
—According to a report on “Private and 
Public Investment in Canada—Outlook 
1955” tabled in the House of Commons 
by the Minister of Trade and Commerce 
en February 24, projected private and 
public investment outlays for new con- 
struction, machinery and equipment will 
be about six per cent greater in 1955 than 
ir. 1954. Anticipated capital expenditures 
will amount to $5-8 billion, compared 
with $5:5 billion in 1954. These esti- 
mates are based on a survey of about 
16,000 business establishments across 
Canada and on surveys of proposed 
expenditures by governments, institu- 
tions and private house builders. 

The larger capital expenditure pro- 
gram is the result of increased activity 
in a wide range of industries. The min- 
ing industry will witness the most rapid 
increase; its planned outlays are at a 
rate 24 per cent above those of 1954. 
Institutional building is expected to 
increase by 19 per cent and expenditures 
for new housing, which reached record 
heights in 1954, will increase by another 
ten per cent in 1955. The large carry- 
over of uncompleted houses will be an 
important factor in sustaining building 
activity. Spending by the trade, finance 
and commercial service groups is ex- 
pected to be a little higher but spending 
by utilities and agriculture is likely to 
remain at about the 1954 levels. 

Investment plans of the manufacturing 
industries call for only a moderate 
increase in spending. Nevertheless this 
increase will be a reversal of the declin- 
ing trend which began in 1952, and. will 
thus be one of the most encouraging 
features of the investment program for 
1955. 


Trade Prospects.—In an address to the 
Canadian Council of the International 
Chamber of Commerce, on March 2, the 
Minister of Trade and Commerce said: 

Trade prospects for 1955 appear 
bright, with both exports and imports 
expected to be above their 1954 levels. 

The two major factors that may deter- 

mine the extent of the anticipated 

increase in export sales are the size 
and quality of the 1955 crop, and the 
fevel of ocean shipping rates. The out- 
look for exports of wheat and grain 
is considerably more favourable than 
it was a year ago, because of the 

smaller harvests abroad and the dimi- 

nished. stocks held in the United King- 
dom ...demand for most of the 


things we are exporting remains firm. 
The economies of most of our Euro- 
pean customers continue to expand, 
and the United States is recovering 
from its mild recession. World demand 
continues to be strong for forest prod- 
ucts, base metals, our staple agricul- 
tural and fish products, and chemicals. 
Foreign orders already booked will 
assure higher exports of basic and 
finished steel products in 1955. Some 
increase in imports also seems to be 
indicated. Canadian economic activity 
in general is expected to be somewhat 
higher, business inventories need re- 
plenishing, and imports of certain types 
of capital goods may increase by reason 
of proposed expansion programs in the 
mining, metallurgical and _ utility 
industries. 


Exporis.—Canada’s domestic exports 
were markedly higher in January 1955 
than in January 1954. Major gains were 
recorded in shipments to the United 
Kingdom and the United States. Exportg 
were higher than a year earlier to the 
group of Commonwealth countries and to 
Latin America and Europe but lower to 
the remaining foreign countries. 

There were large gains in wood and 
paper products, non-ferrous metals and 
chemical products, and smaller gains in 
non-metallic minerals, agricultural and 
vegetable products and fibres and textiles. 
These gains heavily outweighed the 
declines in iron products, animals and 
animal products and miscellaneous com- 
modities groups. 

Total exports were valued at $310:1 
million compared with $265:4 million in 
January last year. All of the increase 
occurred in domestic exports, which 
increased from $260-7 million to $305-7 
million; foreign exports declined from 
$4:7 million to $4:4 million. The volume 
of domestic exports in January 1955 was 
higher than in any other corresponding 
month during the postwar period. 

The biggest dollar increase in domestic 
exports was in shipments to the United 
Kingdom; these shipments rose in value 
rom $37:9 million to $62-7 million. 
Exports to the U.K. were larger in value 
for all commodity groups except the iron 
and miscellaneous commodities groups; 
the major gains were in agricultural and 
vegetable products, wood and paper and 
non-ferrous metals groups. 

Domestic exports to other Common- 
wealth countries rose from $12 million 
to $16-5 million, as the result of substan- 
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tial increases in exports to the Africa 
and Oceania groups and only small de- 
creases in exports to the West Indies and 
the Asia groups. Marked gains were 
recorded for shipments to Australia, New 
Zealand and the Union of South Africa, 
and small gains for shipments to India, 
Ceylon and Jamaica. 

Shipments to the United States rose 
from $157 million to $179-5 million, those 
to European countries from $22-6 million 
to $25 million, and shipments to Latin 
America from $10:2 million to $12:-5 
niillion. 


Industrial Production.—Canada’s com- 
posite index of industrial production rose 
from 235-5 in December 1953 to 240-0 
in December 1954. The index averaged 
244:8 for all 12 months of 1954, com- 
pared with 248-4 for 1953. 

The manufacturing component of the 
index dropped from 247-4 in December 
1953 to 243-2 in December 1954; the 
index of mineral output advanced from 
176 to 206-7 and the index of electricity 
and gas production from 248 to 282-2. 

The index of non-durable manufactures 
rose from 210-8 in December 1953 to 
212:7 in December a year later. Among 
the industries in this group, the index 
for textile production (excluding cloth- 
ing) rose. from 151-9" to 761 soup ithe 
index of output for all other lines 
changed very little. Tobacco products, 
rubber products, and printing and pub- 
lishing made small gains, production of 
foods and beverages and paper products 
was almost unchanged, and _ clothing, 
petroleum and coal, and chemical prod- 
ucts recorded small declines. 

The index of durable manufactures 
dropped from 304-6 in December 1953 to 
290-9 in December last year, the trans- 
portation equipment index from 403-3 
fo 321-7 and the index for iron and steel 
products from 263-7 to 229-0. The non- 
ferrous metals index advanced from 
229-2 to 264-2 and wood products, elec- 
trical apparatus and supplies recorded 
smaller gains. 


The “Bank Rate”’.—The Bank of Can- 
ada announced on February 14 a reduc- 
tion in “Bank Rate” to 1-5 per cent from 
the level of two per.cent established in 
October 1950. 

A statement released by the Bank said: 

The Bank Rate is the minimum rate 
at which the central bank will lend 
for short periods to the chartered 
banks and the money market on the 
security of Treasury Bills and short- 
term Government bonds. Yields on 
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these securities have declined materi- 
ally over the past year and a half and 
Bank Rate at the old level had ceased 
to bear a reasonable relationship to 
other short-term interest rates. 

In the past, Bank Rate has been 
changed infrequently in Canada and 
little use has been made of the Bank’s 
facilities. The growth in the breadth 
and scale of activity in the short-term 
money market over the past two years 
has made it desirable that the Bank 
Rate be made more flexible and bear a 
cleser (though not fixed) relation to 
other short-term interest rates. The 
present adjustment will help to make 
Bank Rate a more significant factor 
in the money market and facilitate 
its more flexible use in the future as 
circumstances may require. 

While the structure of short-term 
interest rates, including Bank Rate, 
provides an index of monetary condi- 
tions, it does not follow that every 
change in Bank Rate or in the level 
of other short rates necessarily indi- 
cates a change in general economic 
conditions. 





Butter.—In a statement made in the 
House of Commons on January 28 the 
Minister of Agriculture outlined a plan 
for the sale of butter at a reduced price 
to hospitals, orphanages, and other insti- 
tutions. Butter will be offered to all 
Canadian institutions on the list pub- 
lished by the Department of National 
Health and Welfare for the purposes of 
the Excise Act and the Excise Tax Act. 

The price reduction will be about 21 
cents per pound below the price which 
institutions had been paying to their sup- 
pliers, for the same grade of butter. 
Institutions will secure their butter 
through their trade channels and the 
suppliers will be reimbursed by the 
Agricultural Prices Support Board for 
differences between prices to institutions 
and market prices. 

In a speech made in Edmonton the 
minister had said that “We have over 20 
million more pounds in storage at present 
than we think necessary”. It was to dis- 
pose of as much of this amount as pos- 
sible that the new sales program was 
instituted. It will not, of course, become 
a permanent type of program. 


Consumer Prices.—The consumer price 
index moved from 116-4 at the beginning 
of January to 116-3 on February 1. 
Group indexes were remarkably stable, 
the foods group being the only one to 
register a change of more than 0:1 point. 
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SOME ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF FARM ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT 
ON DAIRY FARMS OF THE LOWER FRASER VALLEY, BRITISH COLUMBIA, 1953 


C. H. FERRIES 


The purchase, equipment and operation of a dairy farm in the Lower 
Fraser Valley of British Columbia call for a large capital investment and heavy 
annual expenses. Details on the size of this investment, and on costs and 
returns were obtained from a study of 162 dairy farm business records for the 
year 1953. 


Capital Investment.—The total investment in the farm business ranged 
from $6,300 to $124,000 and averaged $39,980 per farm. On 13 per cent of the 
farms it averaged less than $20,000 per farm; on 25 per cent, from $20,000 to 
$40,000; and on ten per cent, over $70,000 per farm. 


Land and buildings represented about two-thirds of the value of the total 
investment. Improved land was valued at $330 per acre, on the average, and 
unimproved land at $139 per acre. 


Table 1.—Distribution of Average Farm Capital, 157° Lower Fraser 
Valiey Dairy Farms, 1953 














Item Average per Farm 
dollars per cent 
Land: 

VV ecgey al cte § es Se ey Ei i 02 lee tie Pe hl Rae Dade ee mY nee 16,315 40-8 
REL TEENS CCM eg SOR Lor Oe nies es ned Anpath Sosa gh ailachd ad ona: 757 1-9 
A en re eee et Ee ae es Rh a achvgiv tle din ss goivuwa ny 9,846 24-6 
LATS CELT OVORES 3 ode oh | os weds UEC 40 PEN BA Meera ee ULE HE ea OSI ag 6, 563 16-4 

Machinery and equipment: 
IE Seca ree RR en Oe Ct RGM Sie tari ed gs 2s 0 cus Waly Sake pel) Gady sawek dpsieb car vo 364 0-9 
ee ee eUe ROM o e et Le ict ois hee skid ako was de wad ox Rives ave aun oregleccer'ebbvd nbn 2,261 5-7 
Maree Ua get TE SU Ss OTe ee EMO 5-55 Saas os oy Bas sacs oe coc ve obiecae vk sh ns a dy os bved vai ches an SEGA va ky Skovoyod Vee 2,666 6-7 
Pr CSU Diamar ae it ee, the on be, lr wate ua akin An an eae TG uae ye dowd: 1, 208 3-0 
hs eee Sag A pe eee, ye We Pa ES ed deg ea dS 39, 980 100-0 





® Five rented farms were excluded. 
b This item included irrigation equipment found on 48 of the farms. 


Land Utilization.—Farm size ranged from nine to 300 acres and the average 
was 67 acres, 57 of which were owned and ten rented. Improved and unim- 
proved land also averaged 57 and ten acres respectively, but the improved 
land was not all owned nor the unimproved land all rented. 

Ninety per cent of the improved land was in pasture, hay, or grain and 
silage. The main grain crop was oats, which were fed green or threshed, 
depending on the weather. 


Buildings—In general, the buildings were in good repair. The average 
investment in buildings was $9,846: 39 per cent in the dwelling and 61 per cent 
in other farm buildings which usually included a dairy barn, a milk house, 
an upright silo, a chicken house, a machine shed and a garage. 


Machinery and Equipment.—Most of the farms had the following imple- 
ments: side delivery rake, power mower, tractor plow, discs, drag-harrow, 
cultivator, manure spreader and a wagon. Many farms also had water pumping 
units, electric fences and farm tools to maintain and repair buildings and 
machinery. 
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Lower Fraser Valley farms are becoming more mechanized; 93 per cent of 
the farms had milking machines, 92 per cent had tractors and 79 per cent had 
cars. 


Livestock.—The dairy herd averaged 22 cows, ten heifers (one and two 
years old), and six heifer calves, and the size of herd ranged from four cows 
to a total of 126 animals (86 cows, 18 heifers one and two years old, and 22 
heifer calves). Eighty-nine farms had herd sires, 84 used artificial insemina- 
tion facilities and some used both methods of insemination. 


The distribution of dairy herds according to breed was as follows: 32, 
Guernsey; 27, Jersey; 27, Holstein; four, Ayrshire; 23, Guernsey and Holstein; 
nine, Guernsey and Jersey; six, Holstein and Jersey; three Ayrshire and Jersey; 
and 31 mixed herds of three or more breeds. Most of the herds consisted of 


Table 2.—Distribution of Total Current Expenses, 162 Lower Fraser 
Valley Dairy Farms, 1953 








Item Average per Farm 
dollars per cent 

"Tax@ant 4 001 SRR WRT: UA trcutes egies ti ee <td cee vis. 28. eid wine RM teas 2a ot 359 6-8 
Hire INSUPaneGws cua ees e eae ere eis eaten se ae ee an ee eee es 55 1-0 
Gustom: works cer cres te eee Pee eae 4 ERR eee POE rete Sa ee eee 147 2-8 
Electricity Ta tind. arts > ceeeeeee s See ene Py 6 Prd go ate 8 aa oad oe. geen NA: ode a Pn een 7 63 1-2 
TT ehephouG.2 hea: MOS rea IE ASP eet ie ss ph de ee Boule mets oe ee oe 18 3 
Rent Of lance: i, ns cos seacdot eee ns Geib enc oe Me See es ace ee rete ee 171 B47 
ThARUSIT PTO VCINOIeee <i atest oasern cuaaictnelseent bien tenip cis ome chakin Eiko noe eae ee ae 6 -1 
Sede halk COIs Be Sees eee aint ie eu ioe Le Oe Ree tee eee 115 2-2 
esd Mi poe tkr) Ree 2 hea PERL cee otek petro Ree Oke Ee eee ee 2,031 38-4 
HertiliZer ing ¥ one Cakes be 5 biscicstragihowt Nedbeeel 6 alee sears ctataear ee Ee aOR Rae 240 4-5 
Other Hyestockrexpencests «ays s ectelog « B ONEs OF ats eeiehe leone « surieeis Seni Nerd a eee oe 585 11-0 
TAROT. PHAR Fee OW atc te aoe tecnica ere ee Pah eae Aick eee ae eae tener 718 13-6 
OPEL SOLT CAF EME gs foleieve-dncitucton onde bowed brarc 9 cetacean baa vee bea neat Pea cH oe 204 3°8 
Building TepairsQee dic vbr psccetelivas esd weanersvarrat ens eee hoki s aus de tokens erst oe eee ee 27 5 
Operation ol TUR oh. oo ctawvMace sien ncalegassioroiatahe ye qnieeBecc elf kcuaysackay ere eet oneeee cs eae 114 2-2 
G@peratiom otriracteress wh sk cowie es Ctesae dis odes tiesiete. + ce eRe tee aes eee eee 244 4-6 
Repairs. to cenoraWeG min ment eka Aare sebesecs ere te pte ss losait emt ne itercs otters secon reels 91 Ley 
Short, bertait teres tiv. ancich sulevetoaale ate « Woe Oe Nn he a. cee Re ae ae. ee 10 -2 
Mis@ellAnG@OUS 2a su. stcegrae aiegee mae 4 io.dg On alee itica itaeas. Gs sey ots REECE eae nee eae ee 92 1:9 
Total .c!is). of.nsl.. dees teat att Pa RP eo iat dae ee See 5,290 100-0 


® Other livestock expenses include veterinary fees and medicine, barn spray material and lime, dairy 
supplies, cow testing and R.O.P. fees, milk can rental, freight on milk, breeding fees, and straw or shavings 
for bedding. 


grade animals, but 15 farmers had only purebred animals, and 44 others had 
some purebred stock. Over 62 per cent of the 112 farms reporting poultry 
had 50 or fewer birds. 


Less than 20 per cent of the farms had hogs, steers or sheep and only 24 
per cent had horses. 


Farm Receipts.—Total cash receipts, excluding off-farm work, averaged 
$9,584 per farm and ranged from $1,200 to $38,100. Crops provided 9-4 per 
cent of these receipts; livestock, 9:4 per cent!; milk, 75-5. per cent; other 
farm products, 3:9 per cent?; custom work, 1:3 per cent; and miscellaneous 
0-5 per cent3. 

1 Income from the sale of livestock includes returns from cattle, hogs, sheep and poultry. 


2Income from the sale of other farm products includes receipts from eggs, wool, hides, 
logs, wood, and breeding fees. 


4 Miscellaneous income includes returns from rent of machinery, sales of manure, milk 
received as rent, and compensation from pipeline companies for damage to crops. 
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Capital receipts averaged $527 per farm and came mostly from the sale of 
farm machinery, cars, or tractors. Increases in inventory averaged $1,426 
per farm. 


Farm Expenses.—Total current expenses averaged $5,290 per farm, and 
ranged from $785 to $23,479. Feed represented 38-4 per cent; labour, 13°6 
per cent; other livestock expenses, 11-0 per cent; and operation of car, truck 
and tractor, 10-6 per cent of the total operating expenses (Table 2). 

Capital expenditures averaged $2,290 per farm and were incurred mainly 
for the purchase of farm machinery, cars, or tractors. These expenditures 
constituted an increase in the value of the farm business which was reflected 
in the inventory increases. 


Table 3.—Financial Summary, 162 Lower Fraser Valley Dairy Farms, 1953 


Item Average per Farm 
: dollars 
Receipts: 
LEP SA Ny RTE ROME, ORS REE? SEAT 2; oe ee ee ee eee ee ee 9, 584 
AD ICASOCET UIE Se ee en ass Pee | eae as Mcuo cepa ese oe 527 
Nettventonveiercase ye. tp id, . Recreate ae ED. SILO, oases 1,426 
LO CANS eee TONE ok tea oar IE SR IC to ans is SOE as GE Sis. oa Vd Pahw ile. ate abe BON 115937 
Expenses: 
Current @xnensesso.,46 6 ssc tie at CAME eee CAME NEI, ae Corre BOS Sa 4 Os as 5, 290 
ai Ease TpeiGOe er te ease aici). ior ie) cn hiesrree tayo. <ehl. dvayed site Ds. . 2,290 
CUGUAL | cS ete ETS aeE Ae DEN EAE . SURO Oe SRE ate PR SEES is Pha See mes ele’s 7,580 
Aad ar Ya OC tC peer Ue etek tenes cee cae len tale ois Soko a asi eua aw: aig Wed oR Gpa had Lo amsd abe ea in alas 3,957 
Liessanteres, Onanvestiment abo per. Gent? .o.92. 2s) s.. $0 eset he igi eh. laledde sas laden 1,959 
Patna eerie: Fe. SRA ed OR Ah A Reto Pe en Being Saw sfvedoce te baa 1,998 
Tees nats, (All wade DOharcerites vache ott. ae elt sakrs « SUS0 Goes «Se ARIA. whe & | slnieta nse does 380 
Operator’s labor income.............. NM NP cae See ets syn) erernnis « [laa ape 84, Fas ost ots 1,618 


Financial Summary.—After payment of all cash expenses, provision for 
depreciation, and adjustments for changes in inventory, the average family 
farm income totalled $3,957 (Table 3). An average of $1,618 remained to 
the farm operator for his labor and management after deduction of an 
allowance of five per cent as a return on the average farm investment, and of 
an allowance for wages to unpaid members of the family who worked on the 
farm. Additional returns to the farmer for his work included the use of a house 
and of products such as wood, vegetables, milk, eggs, meat, and fruit obtained 
from the farm and consumed by the household. The value of these perquisites 
averaged $774 per farm. 

Operator’s labor income ranged from minus $3,543 to $11,004. For most 
of the operators this income varied between $1,000 and $1,999; 21 had $4,000 
or more and 38 had negative labor incomes. 


FARM LAND VALUE 


After a consistent increase since 1940 the average value of occupied farm 
land, including the value of buildings and unimproved land, in Canada, declined 
slightly in 1954. From an average of $48 per acre in 1952 it rose to $51 in 
1953 and dropped to $50 in 1954. 

This decline was the result of lower average values in New Brunswick, 
Prince Edward Island and the Prairie Provinces. Higher values were recorded 
in Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia. There was no change in Nova Scotia. 
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FEDERAL AGRICULTURAL PROGRAMS AFFECTING PRICES OF FARM 
PRODUCTS, MARCH 1, 1954 TO FEBRUARY 28, 1955° 


MARJORIE R. CAMERON 
Agricultural Prices Support Act, 1944 as amended. 
Hogs and pork products 


Authority: P.C. 4141, September 24, 1952. 

Support price: The equivalent of $23. 00 per 100 pounds warm dressed 
weight for Grade A carcasses at public stockyards, 
Toronto and Montreal with appropriate price differen- 
tials at principal public stockyards throughout Canada. 

In effect: From January 1, 1953. 


The Board has the authority to buy hogs and pork ‘in whatever form is 
considered preferable” at prices equivalent to the support prices for Grade A 
carcasses. However, between March 1, 1954 and February 28, 1955 prices of 


pork have been above the support level and no offerings have been made to 
the Board. 


Butter 

Authority :? P.C. 1953-470, March 26. 

Support price: 58¢ per lb. first grade creamery, basis Halifax, St. John, 
Montreal and Toronto, and 57¢ Vancouver. 

In effect: May 1, 1953 to April 30, 1955. 

Authority: P.C. 1955-404, March 18. 

Support price: 58¢ per lb. first grade creamery, basis Halifax, St. John, 
Montreal and Toronto, and 57¢ Vancouver. 

In effect: May 1, 1955 to April 30, 1956. 


Between May 3 and June 14, 1954 the Board made a slight reduction in 
the selling price of its 1953 butter holdings in order to sell these stocks and 
replace them with 1954 make butter bought at the support price. On January 
28, 1955 the Minister of Agriculture announced that butter held by the Board 
would be sold for about 21¢ per lb. less than the current selling price, to 
approved Canadian institutions which apply for it. At the end of February 
1955 Board holdings of 1954 make butter totaled about 59 million pounds. 
Eggs 
Authority: P. C. 1955-161, February 9. 

Support price: 38¢ per dozen for Grade A Large eggs, with appropriate 
price differentials for other grades of eggs and egg 
products, plus an allowance to defray storage costs. 

In effect: 1955. 

This program is a continuation of the one in effect during 1954. Stocks 


on hand at the end of February, 1955 consisted of about 3 million dozen shell 
eggs, most of which have been converted into melange. 


Apples 

Authority: P.C. 1954-1541, October 6. 

Support price: 90¢ per bushel (45 lb.) of sound etchant run apples pro- 
duced in Nova Scotia during 1954 and suitable for 
processing, delivered at a designated warehouse, storage 
or processing plant. 

In effect: 1954 crop. 





1¥For information on these programs from January 1, 1950 to February 28, 1954, please 
refer to the October 1950 and April 1952, 1953 and 1954 issues of The Economic Annalist. 

2“P.C.” designates order in council number. From 1953 figures indicating the vear of 
issuance precede the actual order in council number. 
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Support for this crop was provided because of extensive damage to Nova 
Scotia orchards by the hurricane which occurred in mid-September 1954. By 
the end of February 1955, stocks of the processed products had all been sold. 


The Canadian Wheat Board Act, 1935, as amended. 


Wheat 

Authority: P.C. 1953-1045, July, 2; P.C. 1953-1254, Aug. 5; P.C. 1954- 
875, June 10; P.C. 1954-1068, July 13; P.C. 1954-1663, 
NOV: 


Price to producer: Initial price per bushel basis No. 1 Northern in store Ft. 


William-Port Arthur or Vancouver: $1.40; Nov. 3/54 
increased by 10¢ for all grades except Garnet, Soft 
White Spring, Alberta Winter and Alberta Red Winter 
wheat; final payment. 

In, effect: 1953-54 pool (Aug. 1, 1953-July 31, 1954). 


Authority: P.C. 1954-1067, July 13; P.C. 1954-2070, Dec. 31. 

Price to producer: Initial price per bushel basis No. 1 Northern in store 
Ft. William-Port Arthur or Vancouver; $1.40. 

In effect: 1954-55 pool (August 1, 1954-July 31, 1955). 


Effective February 16, 1954 the Board began to quote separate selling 
prices for Western Wheat: 1) in store Pacific Coast ports; 2) in store Ft. 
William-Port Arthur; 3) in store Port Churchill; to provide Canadian wheat 
in a competitive position regardless of the port of shipment. Accordingly, on 
this date the Board reduced the selling prices of wheat at the Lakehead by 7¢ 
per bushel below those at Pacific Coast ports and quoted prices for wheat in 
store Port Churchill at 9¢ per bushel above the Lakehead prices. During the 
month of June the differential between prices at the Lakehead and at Pacific 


Coast ports narrowed to 6¢ per bushel with Churchill prices still 9¢ above 


those at the Lakehead. By March 1955 prices at Vancouver were 1¢ below 
those at the Lakehead because of increased ocean freight rates. 

On June 7, 1954 the Board reduced the selling prices for No. 1 Northern 
Wheat by 104 cents a bushel at Ft. William-Port Arthur and Vancouver; price 
reductions for other grades ranged from 63 to 104 cents a bushel. These reduc- 
tions followed the June 4 United States Department of Agriculture announce- 
ment that the U.S. wheat export subsidy would be increased, thus reducing the 


‘price by about ten cents a bushel to importers of this wheat. 


Changes in the rate of freight assistance on shipments of western grains 


‘for feed became effective on February 1, 1955 under authority of P.C. 1955-138, 


January 26. It reduced the basic rate from $6.00 to $4.50 per ton on all ship- 


ments into Ontario and most of Quebec but made no change in the basic rate 


on shipments into the far eastern part of Quebec and into the Maritime Prov- 


‘inces and Newfoundland. It also reduced by $5.00 per ton the rates on all 


shipments into British Columbia, to place these rates on the same level as 
those in the Maritimes and far eastern Quebec. 

Canada’s guaranteed annual quantities of export wheat under the I.W.A., 
as adjusted, are 152-3 million bushels. 


Oats 
‘Authority: P.C. 1953-1045, July 2; P.C. 1953-1255, Aug. 5; P.C. 1954- 


955,. June 24; P.C. 1954-1662, Nov. 3; pool transfer— 
P.C. 1954-1661, Nov. 3. 


Price to producer: ‘Initial price per bushel basis No. 2 C.W. in store Ft. 


William-Port Arthur: 65¢; final payment, 5:462¢; total 
return, 70:°462¢. 
In effect: 1953-54 pool (Aug. 1, 1953-July 31, 1954). 
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Authority: P.C. .1954-1067,. July 13; P.C. 1954-2071, Dec. 31;  P.C. 
1955-351, March 18. 

Price to producer: Initial price per bushel, basis No. 2 C.W. in store Ft. 
William-Port Arthur: 65¢; March 21/55 increased by 7¢. 

In effect: 1954-55 pool (Aug. 1, 1954-July 31, 1955). 


Parts III and IV of The Canadian Wheat Board Act were extended to 
oats for the crop year 1954-55 by P.C. 1954-1067. This authorizes the Board to 
regulate the marketing of oats in interprovincial and export trade and desig- 
nates this crop year as a pool period. 

Effective October 15, 1954 the 1953-54 oats pool was closed and 5:72 
million bushels were transferred to the 1954-55 crop account. Distribution 
of the surplus from the pool was authorized November 3, 1954. The final pay- 
ment and total return shown above are net figures, after deduction of expenses 
and the Prairie Farm Assistance one per cent levy. 

Canada agreed to limit shipments of oats to the United States to 23 milion 
bushels (32 lb. oats) between December 10, 1953 and September 30, 1954 
under an arrangement with the United States Government. 


Barley 

Authority: P.C. 1953-1045, July 2; P.C. 1953-1255, Aug. 5; P.C. 1954- 
955, June 24; P.C. 1954-1576, Oct. 19; pool transfer— 
P.C. 1954-1575, Oct. 19. 

Price to producer: Initial price per bushel, basis No. 3 C.W. Six-Row in store 
Ft. William-Port Arthur: 96¢; final payment, 9-885¢; 
total return, $1.05885. 

In effect: 1953-54 pool (Aug. 1, 1953-July 31, 1954). 

Authority: PC. 1954-1067) July 15. b.G, 1954-2011, Dec. alee 

| 1955-348, March 12. 

Price to producer: Initial price per bushel, basis No. 3 C.W. Six-Row in store 
Ft. William-Port Arthur: 96¢; March 14/55 increased 
by 10¢. 

In effect: 1954-55 pool (Aug. is 1954-July 31, 1955). 

Parts III and IV of the Canadian Wheat Board Act were extended to 
barley for the crop year 1954-55 by P.C. 1954-1067. This authorizes the Board 
to regulate the marketing of oats in interprovincial and export trade and desig- 
nates this crop year as a pool period. The 21-2 million bushels of barley 
remaining in the pool when it was closed on September 30, 1954 were trans- 
ferred to the 1954-55 pool and distribution of the surplus was authorized on 
October 19, 1954. 

For the year ending September 30, 1954 the United States limited barley 
imports. from, Canada.to.27. 225 oon bushels; Canada agreed to limit feed 
barley exports to 3-5 million bushels of this total. The balance of the Canadian 
quota was to consist of malting barley, barley malt and other barley products. 


Agricultural Products Co-operative Marketing Act, 1939, as amended. 


Under this Act a selling agency may sign an agreement with the Minister 
of Agriculture for marketing an agricultural commodity on a co-operative 
plan during a specified period. The agreement authorizes the selling agency 
to give producers an initial payment on their deliveries of the commodity to 
be marketed. When marketing has been completed the Minister agrees that 
if the average wholesale price of the commodity marketed by the selling agency 
is less than the initial payment, plus the actual handling costs—which must 
not exceed the maximum stated in the agreement—the selling agency will 
receive the difference between the initial payment plus costs, and the average 
wholesale price. 
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Cheese 

Authority: P.C. 1954-694, May 6; P.C. 1954-854, June 10; P.C. 1955- 
30, Jan. 4 (Ontario). 

Initial payment: 24¢, 23¢ and 22¢ per pound for first, second and third 


grades, respectively, of Ontario cheddar, f.o.b. cheese 
factory, plus a maximum allowance to defray selling 
costs. These prices were about 80 per cent of the 
average factory prices during the previous three years. 

In effect: 1954 production; extended to include production from 
January 1 to April 30, 1955. 


The June and January orders in council authorized the Ontario Cheese 
Producers Association Limited to make a payment to producers of up to 4¢, 
34¢ and 3¢ per pound for first, second and third grade cheddar cheese respec- 
tively, after the initial payment, provided that it did not increase the liability 
of the federal government. To meet the cost of this payment a further amount 
was, guaranteed by the Ontario Government and the Ontario Cheese Producers 
Marketing Board so that the cheese factories would receive 28¢ per pound for 
first grade cheese f.o.b. factory and 14¢ per pound differentials on second and 
third grades respectively for cheese ed ee by the Association Limited. 


Turkeys 

Authority: P.C. 1954-1690, Nov. 9 (Quebec). 

Initial payment: Approximately 32 per cent of the average price paid pro- 
ducers in the last three years. 

In effect: For turkeys produced in 1954 in specified regions of 


Quebec and delivered to the processors between 
October 4 and December 31, 1954. 


As in the two previous agreements, turkeys were marketed through Pool 1 
if the dressed weight was under 18 pounds and through Pool 2 if they weighed 
18 pounds or more. The agreement specified: (1) appropriate price differen- 
tials; (2) that separate sales accounts be kept for each of the four grades in 
each pool; and (3) that all dressed turkeys in pool 1 should be sold by February 
28, 1955 and in pool 2, by June 30, 1955. Maximum deliveries to the processor 
allowed under the agreement were 500,000 pounds. 


Apples for processing 


Authority: P.C. 1954-1162, July 28. (Quebec.) 
Initial payment: Approximately 31 per cent of the average price paid pro- 
ducers in the last three years, for apples produced in 
1954 in the fruit growing districts of Quebec and suit- 
able for processing and sale as apple juice, apple sauce, 
apple pulp and apple jelly. 
In effect: 1954 crop delivered for processing after August 15, 1954. 
This agreement is similar to those in effect for the 1952 and 1953 crops and 
again provides that at least 90 per cent of all apple sauce and apple juice 
produced must grade Choice quality or better. All products processed under 
the agreement must be marketed by August 31, 1955. 


Apples for fresh consumption 

Authority: P.C. 1954-1350, Sept. 17. (Quebec.) 

Initial payment: Approximately 35 per cent of the average producer price 
in the Montreal area in the previous three years for 
Fancy or better grades of three specified varieties of 

apples. 

In effect: 1954 crop deliveries to the co-operative on or before 

October 31, 1954 for marketing by May 31, 1955. 
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As in 1953, the apples were marketed through three pools: (1) McIntosh 
red; (2) Fameuse; and (3) Cortland, and a separate sales account kept for 
each pool. 


Apricots, prunes and peaches 


Authority: P.C. 1954-1163, July 28 (British Columbia). 

Initial payments: The total maximum guarantees (initial payments plus 
allowances for processing, carrying and selling costs) 
were: 


apricots—about 50%) of the average producer 
prunes —about 35% prices during the pre- 
peaches—about 50%] vious three years. 

In effect: For the 1954 crop until March 31, 1955. 


The three agreements—one each for apricots, prunes and peaches—signed 
by the Minister of Agriculture and the selling agency under authority of this 
order in council, are similar to those in effect for the 1953 crops. The agree- 
ments specify pools and initial payments for different grades and varieties of 
these fruits and maximum handling costs for fruit sold for fresh consumption 
and for fruit to be processed. 


Forage crop seeds 


Authority: P.C. 1954-1241, Aug. 25 (Saskatchewan); P.C. 1954-1348, 
Sept. 17 and P.C. 1954-1349, Sept. 17 (Alberta). 
Initial payments: Approximately 26 per cent of the average returns to 


producers during the previous three years for like 
grades and qualities. 
In effect: 1954 crop (1954-55 agreements). 


The maximum allowance to defray processing, carrying and selling costs 
of the 1954 crops was increased over that in previous agreements by about i¢ 
per pound delivered weight basis for all grades of forage crop seeds. The 
Saskatchewan agreement included the marketing of forage crop seeds of 
Altaswede red clover, alsike clover, sweet clover, brome grass, crested wheat 
grass, timothy, slender wheat grass, meadow fescue, creeping red fescue and 
Russian wild rye. The 1954 Alberta seed crops being marketed under agree- 
ment are brome grass, alsike, alfalfa and timothy. Final delivery dates for 
all seeds were December 15, 1954 under the Saskatchewan agreement and 
January 15, 1955 under that for Alberta. 


THE BLUEBERRY ENTERPRISE IN NOVA SCOTIA AND NEW BRUNSWICK 
G. C. RETSON and E. S. EATon 


In Nova Scotia and New Brunswick blueberries have long been harvested 
for home consumption, but have attained importance as a commercial crop 
only during the last 20 years. The blueberry acreage has expanded continuously 
and considerably but the crop output has varied widely from year to year. 
During the 1948-52 period annual output was much larger in New Brunswick 
than in Nova Scotia. In 1953, however, output was slightly larger in Nova 
Scotia than in New Brunswick, and in 1954 the Nova Scotia output was about 
1-5 times the total for New Brunswick. Prices received for blueberries were 
much higher in Nova Scotia than in New Brunswick during the 1948-51 period. 
The price gap has narrowed considerably during the last three years. (Table 1.) 
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Table 1.—Blueberry Production, Prices and Value, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, 1948-54 











Production Prices Value 
ees Nova New Nova New Nova New 
Scotia Brunswick Scotia Brunswick Scotia Brunswick 
— 000 lb. — — cents per lb. — — 000 dollars — 
BD4AS RIG. TT a. 935 4,000 26 10 262 400 
LU eee ene eA ccc) ccm 766 5,000 26 9 214 450 
Cla A rapes altel ea Rees 940 1,500 24 12 225 180 
LOG late: Ay. Savere reg ing seit. 1,046 3,500 24 10 251 350 
TOSS ated Ve eth. AER 1,672 4,000 15 11 251 440 
HOES RC ek tee Aaa ele wee 1,125 1,279 13-5 9 152 122 
Coa Ber) Ai Becca. ge 5, 126 3,500 12 ve 615 385 





In these two provinces commercial production is centered in Cumberland 
County (N.S.) and Charlotte County (N.B.). The crop is grown on run-out 
farm land, a type of land which used to provide low returns from the produc- 
tion of ordinary farm crops but which now brings in returns as high and some- 
times higher than those secured on the best farm land in the provinces of Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick. These high returns have stimulated interest in the 
crop itself and in purchases of land suitable for its production. 

Current data on the blueberry enterprise were secured by means of an 
economic study conducted by the Economics Division. Records collected from 
19 growers in Charlotte and Cumberland counties cover receipts and expenses 
for the 1954 blueberry crop and provide other information on this type of 
enterprise. 


Yields, Receipts and Expenses.—The average holding included 28-5 acres; 
blueberries were picked on 17:5 of these acres in 1954 and the other 11 acres 
were burned over to insure a good crop the following year. Growers sold an 
average of 516 pounds of fruit per acre of blueberry land. Receipts from sales 
of blueberries averaged $64 per acre, or $104 per acre on which blueberries 
‘were actually harvested. 


Table 2.—Average Receipts and Expenses per Acre, 19 Blueberry Enterprises, 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, 1954 























— dollars per acre — 

Receipts— 

Bibslecry sales. 4. . Aneley: rds et. cheats ot hl ead. Snel. ods. 63-79 
Expenses— 

SOC LRA eee Mee a, AR a fee, oe CN. pee 9-18 

UsGomiuildingsand equipments. ar, wee wer Pe eR Den soe, 3-79 

ureiae Graléyiala 7). Dr. priatrinileies, macs). of arms. peloade:.euaw 2°57 

SPOT RN MURS Wh PRU MG IE SIDS OPERT > eGR MAE AIRED G7 BO 0-44 

SOMA ICM LUY Ss AOS ree Le nee, tee en en CRIP ERS Fes 15-77 

Dihenta..6 2s woe enbseeac. teh. cect) co. bredlon!. Puss. 0-29 
PLY Cel ES d LER te ee re eT UN ee eo ek eins ays 32-04 
Pe DOL earns. “Natl. G2 2se., Ol, AE Bat EY AOD. ROIS. . 31-75 
+ aI EMTS et «eee, cecalalelege ofthe nee eden drei ab abmeloee heli Maat: Deeatelaneate: Sta ae Aiin aint 8-9 
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Returns varied from farm to farm according to yields per acre; these yields 
averaged 909 pounds and ranged from 74 to 2,272 pounds per harvested acre. 
Growers stated that yields of 1,500 to 2,000 pounds per acre could be expected 
from land in full production. One grower obtained a yield of 6,050 pounds per 
acre in 1952 from a measured acre of land in one of his fields. The high yield 
coincided with high prices and the grower secured receipts of over $1,000 
from this one acre of land. 

Total expenses, including some non-cash as well as cash items of expenses, 
averaged $32 per acre. Land costs included taxes paid on the land and a 
charge of four per cent on the investment in blueberry land. 


Land Values.—Until recent years blueberry barren was generally con- 
sidered as one of the least valuable types of farm land. In many areas its 
appraised value would not exceed $5 per acre. With the development of com- 
mercial blueberry production, however, some of this land has become the 
highest-priced crop land in the Maritime Provinces. 

In Cumberland County, where growers had been engaged in commercial 
production for only about seven years, land values ranged from $16 to $500 
and averaged $120 per acre. Some of this land was just coming into production 
and there was considerable variation in the blueberry cover. 

In Charlotte County, where blueberries had been produced baatabavaraes 
for 21 years, a frequent comment was that good blueberry land was worth 
$1,000 per acre. The grower often added that he was not prepared to part 
with his land even at this price. The most conservative estimate was that 
average blueberry Jand was worth from $200 to $300 per acre and that good 
blueberry land should be valued at not less than $500 per acre. 


Buildings and Equipment.—Buildings for the blueberry enterprise usually 
consist simply of a shed where berries are cleaned and packed and equipment 
‘stored. The main items of equipment included cleaners, dusters, picking rakes, 
brush cutting and fire fighting equipment. The value of this equipment 
averaged $164 per farm. In some cases equipment was owned on a share basis. 
Use of equipment included a charge for use of tractor, truck, or car when used 
on blueberry operations. 


Burning Materials.—Growers preferred straw or marsh hay as a fire carrying 
‘material. Where these were not available, upland hay or oil was used. Hay 
or straw was spread on land with insufficient natural cover to insure a complete 
burn. As none of the farms owned power burners oil was used mainly for 
starting the burn, back burning fire breaks, or touching up spots that were 
missed in the over-all burn. 

Growers in Cumberland County usually burned their land every other 
year. In Charlotte County the general practice was to pick two crops before 
burning. Some growers based their program on the size of the first year’s 
crop. Where a heavy crop was secured the land was burned the following year. 
With a light yield the land was left in crop for two years. Growers noted that 
frequency of burn was a factor in securing pickers since there was a preference 
for working on new burn. 


Dust.—All growers reported gne to three applications of 50-10-40 arsenical 
dust at a rate of five pounds per acre. Many growers reported freedom from 
blueberry maggot and looked on their dust program mainly as a preventive 
measure. 


Picking.—Picking was largely done by hired workers who were paid on 
a piece work basis. Picking costs ranged from $1.00 to $1.50 per bushel; the 
lower rates were paid for picking on new burn. All harvesting was done with 
rakes. Growers estimated that the average picker would harvest from five 
to six bushels of fruit per day. Good pickers would gather twice this quantity. 
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Other Expenses.—Other items of expense included twine for marking picking 
lanes, trespass signs, and rental of fire fighting and other equipment. There 
was no charge for containers as these were provided by buyers who also picked 
up the fruit at the farm. 


Labor.—Aside from picking, most of the labor on the blueberry enterprise 
was provided by the operator or his family. Some additional help was hired 
at harvest time and there was an exchange of labor for burning. Aside from 
picking, total labor on blueberries averaged 8-9 hours per acre of which 3:9 
hours was spent on supervising picking and on cleaning and packing berries. 
Other major chores were cutting brush and spreading straw. 


Outlook—Demand for blueberries in recent years has been very strong. 
The fruit stands up well in processing and is particularly in demand for pies. 
Processors claim that the potential market for blueberries in many areas of the 
United States and Canada has not yet been tapped. In both these countries, 
however, there has been a sharp increase in the pack of frozen blueberries and 
a decline in the pack of canned blueberries in recent years. This trend is 
expected to continue. Almost 100 per cent of Canadian blueberry exports go 
to the United States, and production in that country, especially the production 
of cultivated blueberries, is increasing rapidly; it increased from 13-2 million 
pounds in 1939 to 24 million pounds in 1949. Prospects are for continued 
expansion, particularly in the states of Michigan, Maine and New Jersey. Thus, 
in the future, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick may have to face stronger 
competition on the United States markets. 

High returns in recent years have encouraged increased production. Output 
in Nova Scotia in 1954 was over three times that of the 1949-53 period. In 
view of the large area of potential blueberry land in Eastern Canada some 
decline in prices seems probable. 

Blueberries are produced on run-out farm land in areas which have many 
abandoned farms. Although some farming is carried on the tendency is to 
combine the enterprise with woods work, and particularly the cutting of 
Christmas trees which has increased in importance in recent years. Established 
growers are generally increasing their output through burning; development 
of new land is restricted by the fact that there is as yet no satisfactory method 
for propagating blueberries on land where they are not already growing. Added 
costs of transporting or housing pickers may prove to be a limiting factor in 
the development of some outlying areas. 

Buyers of blueberry land have sometimes been able to recover all costs 
including the purchase price of land from the proceeds of their first crop. This 
has led to considerable speculation, much of which is being carried on by 
syndicates and individuals other than farmers. Since the enterprise lends itself 


to large scale operation this trend is likely to continue. 


ADJUSTING CASH LAND RENTS TO CHANGES IN PRICE LEVELS 
D. J. PACKMAN 


Adjustments in cash rentals are usually necessary for leases to remain 
fair, to both landlord and tenant, through periods of wide fluctuations in prices 
of farm products. When an unforeseen decline in prices follows the making 
of a lease, a tenant may find it difficult to pay the full cash rental agreed to in 
the lease agreement. He will then be the first to realize that the lease should 
have included provisions for adjustments under such circumstances. On the 
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other hand, when prices increase the landlord is likely to claim that the lease 
should have provided for an equitable distribution, between landlord and 
tenant, of the additional profits accruing as a result of the increase in the prices 
of farm products. 

Th annual cash rent should represent the current value of the amount of 
produce which was required to pay the rent the year the lease was made. In 
other words, average prices over a period of years should be used as a basis 
for year-to-year adjustments. An annual settlement on a price-adjusted basis 
will usually prove more satisfactory to both parties than a tacit agreement to 
let the unpaid rent accumulate as unpaid debts during years of low prices. 
These debts may lead to an embarrassing financial situation, for the landlord as 
well as for the tenant, and may also create some friction and mutual resentment 
between the contracting parties. 

An example may help illustrate the manner in which adjustments to 
changes in price levels may be made. If a farm in a mixed livestock producing 
area of Ontario is considered, then it may be advisable to use the price of milk, 
cattle, hogs, and poultry as a basis for determining the size of the rent. The 
required calculations for a typical 50-acre farm are explained, in summary 
form, in the accompanying synoptic table. 


Calculation of Rent to be Paid on a Price-Adjusted Basis 


























Amount, Amounts 
in dollars, required at Pe phage 
ae bale for each Average Prices 1946-1949 Prices agreed on ite a 
TESuCe product, (1946-1949) @ prices for adjustment Yo Nee 
to total to equal PEUCUGtS 
$100 $100 
$ $ 
Cream... is sea$ 28 58:-9c.lb. butterfat..... 47-5 lb. | 60-8e. lb. butterfat..... 28-88 
Cathios facies BT $15.08 per ewt. live 245-0 lb. | $18.95 per ewt. live 46.43 
weight. weight. 
Hons iaieve 24 $25.31 per cwt. dressed 95-0 lb. | $30.41 per ewt. dressed 28 .89 
weight. weight. 
eared. J)...» Xkieed on 11 AQ-21e..DER COB.d d..jenep 26,doz...| 49-3c. per doz.....6.-. 12.82 
Total). 2)... 4. 900. 2)... ae. a ect earn trig. see eee 117.02 











a The prices used are the average farm prices for Ontario, as reported in the ‘‘Monthly Crop and Livestock Report’, 
published by the Ontario Department of Agriculture. 

b The amount required, of each product, is found by dividing the percentage which that product contributes to farm 
income by the 1946-49 average and multiplying the quotient by 100. For Example: 28 divided by -589=47-5 lb. butterfat 


On this farm it is assumed that, for every $100 of income, $28 came from 
the sale of cream, $37 from cattle, $24 from hogs and $11 from poultry and 
eggs. At 58-9 cents per pound of butterfat, the average price for the 1946-49 
period, 47-5 pounds would be required to secure $28; at $15.08 a hundredweight 
for cattle 245 pounds would be needed to equal $37; at $25.31 a hundredweight 
for hogs 95 pounds would be necessary to produce $24; and at 42:2 cents a 
dozen 26 dozen eggs would be needed to make $11. To arrive at the amount of 
cash to be paid as rent for the current year, one must then multiply the required 
amounts by the prices agreed to between landlord and tenant. In our example, 
these prices are the prices prevailing on the local market during the year under 
consideration, or 60-8 cents for butterfat, $18.95 for cattle, $30.41 for hogs and 
49-3 cents for eggs. So, the amounts of these products that sold for $100 during 
the 1946-49 period would now sell for $117.02, which means that current prices 
amount to 117-02 per cent of prices during the earlier period. 
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If the tenant had previously paid $675 as cash rent he would now pay 
117-02 per cent of this amount, or $789.88. If, instead of rising, prices had 
fallen, the rental would have been adjusted downward in a similar manner. 
The tenant usually pays one-half of the base rent after the first six months 
and makes the final payment as soon as or shortly after he and the landlord 
have agreed on the adjusted rental rate. 

When a cash rental agreement is made for more than one year, prudence 
suggests that the two parties to this agreement should provide for rental adjust- 
ments, in line with the upward or downward changes in prices. If only one 
product is produced on the rented land, it may only be necessary to agree that 
the rental rate should increase or decrease by a percentage equal to the per- 
centage change in the seasonal average price of the product. If, on the other 
hand, several products are produced the two parties may find it advantageous 
to follow the procedure outlined in our example. Or, they may wish to adjust 
the rental rates in accordance with current indexes of farm prices, the indexes 
selected depending on the kinds of products raised or harvested. 

A straight cash lease is likely to reduce and even erase a tenant’s equity in 
his capital, in the event of a crop failure or if farm prices fall below a certain 
level. To guard against this the tenant will tend to select only commodities 
which can be preduced in less than a year, and which may contribute, over the 
years, to a decrease in the productivity of the farm. He may also be tempted to 
reduce the scale of his operations. Faced with the possibility of eventual 
bankruptcy as he adds to his liabilities, he will likely decide to curtail his 
borrowings and reduce his purchases of production materials. As landlords are 
just as interested as tenants in the continued successful operation of their 
farms, both parties may wish to avail themselves of the advantages of a flexible 
type of cash lease. 


CROPPING PHRACTICES IN THE EASTERN TOWNSHIPS, QUEBEC 
L. R. FORTIER and A. GOSSELIN 


The rolling and hilly lands of the Eastern Townships of Quebec are well 
suited to grass farming and livestock production. Except for Shefford county, 
the Townships have experienced an increase in the acreage in permanent 
pasture and an almost continuous decline in grain acreages, during the last 
40 years, except during the war period when the Federal Government induced 
farmers to expand grain production. Pastures are not of uniformly good 
quality, and moss is found on many of the non-tillable pastures. However, the 
improvement of pastures is among the chief concerns of agricultural advisers 
and of the farmers themselves. 

The importance given to pastures led to the selection of this area, by the 
Economics Division, for a study of the production of feed crops. This study, 
carried on in 1951 and 1953, included a description and analysis of cropping 
practices, as one of its major phases. 


Farm business records were obtained in seven counties: Arthabaska, 
Compton, Mégantic, Richmond, Shefford, Sherbrooke and Stanstead. Seventy- 
four farmers were interviewed in 1951 and 84 in 1953; of the latter, 64 had 
also been visited in 1951. The analysis of the 1953 data only strengthened that 
of the 1951 data. So, the present discussion will be confined to a review of 
some of the findings made as a result of the 1953 study. 


Land Use.—The size of the 84 farms included in the study ranged from 
88:5 to 624-5 arpents! and averaged 232:2 arpents per farm. A large part of 
these farms was in pastured and non-pastured woods, which accounted for 
the large total acreage. 





11 arpent=-845 acre. 
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For the purposes of the study, the 84 farms visited were sorted into four 
groups: farms without silage, corn silage, grass silage, and mixed silage (two 
or more kinds of silage) farms. The first group included 16 farms; the second, 
12; the third, 31 and the fourth one, 25 farms. 

The farms without silage and the corn silage farms averaged 213 arpents, 
and the grass silage and mixed silage farms averaged 252 and 229 arpents 
respectively. Corresponding figures for crop acreages are 74, 98 and 84 arpents 
respectively. 

The average acreage in pasture was also smaller on the farms without 
silage (50 arpents) and on the corn silage farms (52 arpents) than on the 
grass silage (67 arpents) and mixed silage farms (64 arpents). Table 1 
presents a descriptive summary of the distribution of land among various uses 
and, in particular, among five different types of pasture. 


Cropping Systems.—The farms visited were located in that part of the 
province where farms are classified as livestock specialty dairy farms and 
livestock specialty general farms. Grain and forage crops are produced 
mainly for the feeding of dairy cattle, and also for hogs and poultry. 


Table 1.—Percentage Distribution of Land Use on Farms Without Silage, Corn Silage, Grass Silage 
and Mixed Silage Farms, Eastern Townships, Quebec, 1953 

















Farms Corn Grass Mixed 

—— without silage silage silage All 
silage farms farms farms farms 

Number Ob farimis. ae) ae ee ee 16 12 31 25 84 

— per cent — 

Area AN CrODS ¢ oi cius.cs ies oe 2 eRe 34-9 35-0 38-8 36:5 37-0 
AYGS: in PASUITG Loos. 2 eee ee ee 23°5 24-3 26-7 28-0 26-2 
ANUS. Socks ie: De ee 1-0 1-9 2-6 2-3 2-1 
Short tearm lading. 1o5 .teeas. -.! 3-1 3-1 2-3 2-2 2°5 
Cron sotabiGize:. colens. 0 ae ane 4-7 4.4 3-1 3°9 3°8 
Loony. verm tillabies:... 720. cee ee 10-0 12-3 ieical 14-6 12-9 
Permanent non-tillable.............. 4-7 2°6 5:6 5-0 4-9 
WGOC SIDASUUTO Caterer ae 51 mete ne rete {fot 17-9 15-5 18-5 15:3 
Woods not-pastured HW o.90. . sl... EG. . 3 31-9 17-7 17-0 14-5 19-0 
Waste-land,.vards; GiGasebs acre. mlel odes 2-0 5-1 2-0 2-5 2°5 
Total land areaiyi.2.0.422.. AIP 100-0 106-0 106-0 100-0 100-0 


The two most common crop rotations were the four-year and the five-year 
rotations. The four-year rotation was followed on 33 farms and the five-year 
rotation on 41 farms. On the remaining 10 farms the rotations ranged from 
three to eight years. 

On 22 farms, the four-year rotation included one year of grain and three 
years of hay. The five-year rotation included one year of corn and grain, one 
year of grain and three years of hay on 19 farms, and one year of grain and 
four of hay on 13 farms. 

The percentage distribution of the area in crops is described in Table 2. 
Mixed silage farms had a slightly larger proportion of their total crop area 
in grain than the other groups of farms. On farms without silage and on 
grass silage farms, the area in grasses and legumes represented 73 and 75 
per cent, respectively, of the total crop area as compared with 62 per cent on 
mixed silage farms and 64 per cent on corn silage farms. 
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Fertilizing Practices—On most farms the bulk of the commercial fertilizer 
and manure was applied to the first two or three crops, in a corn, grain and 
hay rotation. 

Of the twenty-nine farms reporting corn for silage, 23 applied both com- 
mercial fertilizers and manure. The area on which commercial fertilizers were 
applied represented. 92 per cent of the total area in corn. The most common 
practice was to apply from 300 to 400 pounds of 2-12-10 per arpent. The 
amounts applied, however, ranged from as little as 150 pounds per arpent on 
one farm to 675 pounds on another farm. Farm manure was applied to 93 per 
cent of the area in corn; the amount applied ranged from four to 25 tons per 
arpent but the most common rates were from 12 to 15 tons. 

Fifty-seven of the 73 farms reporting grain applied commercial fertilizer 
and 36 applied manure. The area on which commercial fertilizers (2-12-10 
or 2-16-6) were applied represented 73 per cent of the total area in grain. 


Table 2.—Percentage Distribution of Crop Area on Farms Without Silage, Corn Silage, Grass Silage 
and Mixed Silage Farms, Eastern Townships, Quebec: 1953 





Farms Corn Grass Mixed 
— without silage silage silage All 
silage farms farms farms farms 
Nitmber offarmast: 22 2905 2p Rye), 16 12 31 25 84 
— per cent — 
Grain— 
Mixed’ ora. 4.05% At Bese) 19-5 iis 13-3 10-7 13-3 
Onde, Nagi patently ai ee SRNR RS NR 4-7 13-2 8-5 12-0 9-5 
OEHSHoT AN Pe AY A ont Se ttn eed tens fk es oe! 1-2 0-7 0-9 
Grain for hay and silage............. 0-4 0-7 1-4 4-3 2-0 
| 24-6 "25-2 24-4 27-7 25-7 
Row crops— 
(COnNsstl Ao 5s ees he reg eee cc eat ee eats | ohh cata teat LO lee Se ae a tt 7-4 3°4 
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Fruits and vegetables.............-..-+.- 1-3 0-9 0:5 1-8 1-0 
DOCALCrODS since oka: Solkcees 226. « 100-0 160-0 100-6 100-0 100-6 


Applications ranged from 128 to 571 pounds and averaged 296 pounds per 
arpent. Farm manure was applied to 30 per cent of the area seeded to grain 
at an average rate of eight tons per arpent. 


Lime was used on 26 farms and applied on 23 per cent of the area in 
grain, at an average rate of 1:8 tons per arpent. Commercial fertilizers and 
manure ensured better grain yields, and a good catch of grass seed when the 
grain was used as a nurse crop for the establishment of new meadows and 
pastures. 

Hay crops benefit from the fertilization of the preceding nurse grain crop. 
On most farms, however, the first hay crop is the only one to have received a 
direct application of manure, either on the new grass seeding after harvest of 
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the nurse crop or the following spring. Little commercial fertilizer is applied 
to the hay crop. Of the 1,568 arpents seeded to hay or grass silage in 1952, 
923 were manured. The amount applied averaged nine tons to the arpent and 
the most common rates varied from eight to 12 tons per arpent. This practice 
was followed on 50 farms. 

Only a very small proportion of the total area in hay was fertilized, either 
with farm manure or commercial fertilizers, the second and third years after 
seeding. As a result yields declined constantly, and the proportion which 
legumes represent of total hay harvested also declined from year to year. 
(Table 3.) 

Commercial fertilizer and manure were not applied on permanent non- 
tillable pasture. Commercial fertilizer was applied on only about 17 per cent 
of the area in long term tillable pasture from 1948 to 1950; and on only 14 
per cent in 1951, eight per cent in 1952 and five per cent in 1953. The rates 
of application ranged from 104 to 500 pounds and averaged 317 pounds per 
arpent during the 1951-1953 period. The 2-12-6, 2-12-10, and 2-16-6 were 
the most commonly employed fertilizer formulas. Very little manure was 
applied on the long term tillable pastures. 

From 1951 to 1953 commercial fertilizers (2-12-6, 2-12-10 or 0-16-6) were 
applied once on the rotation pasture. The rates of application ranged from 100 
pounds per arpent on one farm to 1,000 pounds on another farm and averaged 


Table 3.—Hay Yields and Composition of Hay Harvested, According to Year of Seeding, 84 Farms, 
Eastern Townships, Quebec, 1953 

















Average Composition of Hay Harvested 
Year of Seeding yield per |__ 
arpent Alfalfa Clover Timothy Other 
—tons — — per cent — 
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476 pounds per arpent. Short term ladino pastures were fertilized every two 
years; 2-12-6, 2-12-10 or 0-16-8 were the fertilizer formulas employed. The 
rates of application ranged from 214 to 851 pounds and averaged 356 pounds 
per arpent in 1951; they ranged from 85 to 500 pounds and averaged 328 pounds ~ 
per arpent in 1953. Fertilizers were applied to 98 of the 297 arpents in short 
term ladino pasture in 1951 and to 126 of the 490 arpents in this type of pasture 
in 1953. Farm manure and lime are seldom applied to pastures. 

The area in annual pasture was fertilized with commercial fertilizer 
(2-12-6, 2-12-10 or 5-10-13) and manure. Commercial fertilizer was applied 
on 77 per cent of the area, at a rate averaging 343 pounds and ranging between 
85 and 800 pounds per arpent. Manure was applied on 60 per cent of the area, 
at a rate averaging ten tons and ranging between four and 17 tons per arpent. 
Seventeen per cent of the area in annual pasture was limed; the average 
application amounted to 1-9 tons per arpent. 


Seeding Practices—The composition of the hay seed mixtures and the 
amount used per arpent varied from farm to farm. The seed mixtures included 
timothy, red clover and alsike, 29 farms; alfalfa and ladino were added to the 
mixture on six farms; ladino alone was added on nine farms and alfalfa alone 
on 19 farms. Rates of seeding ranged from eight to 20 pounds per arpent but 
the most common rates were from ten to 12 pounds. 
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The seed used for grain was certified seed on 24 farms and home grown 
grain on 48 farms. Only four farms used western grain for seed and the 
remaining farms used a combination of certified and home grown seeds. 


Hay and Grass Silage Harvesting Period.—Haying operations started in the 
second half of June on 31 farms; hay was then in early bloom. On an equal 
number of farms haying operations started during the first ten days of July 
when about 50 per cent of the hay was in bloom. Hay was cut at a later date 
on the other farms and indications are that the feeding value of that hay was 
low. Grass silage was harvested at an early stage on most farms, that is, from 
the middle to the end of June, as recommended by agricultural representatives 
in the area. On grass silage farms, grass was harvested in July, at a more 
advanced stage of maturity. 

The use of grass silage was reported by 17 mixed silage as well as by the 
31 grass silage farms. It had been harvested for the first time on five farms, 
the second time on eight, the third on 11, the fourth on four and the fifth time 
on two farms. It had been harvested for as long as 24 years on one farm and 
from six to 12 years on the remaining 17 farms. 


Grazing Practices.—The pasture program was not planned to permit rota- 
tional grazing. Most of the area in long term tillable crop rotation and short 
term ladino pastures were grazed throughout the entire pasture season. On 
the average, about 43 per cent of the total area in permanent non-tillable 
pasture was grazed each month during the pasture season. 

Annual pastures were grazed mostly during the months of July and 
August. Aftermath pastures were available in July and August, and the peak 
pasture months were September and October. 

On the average 2:6 arpents of pasture were required per cow. However, 
there were farms where as little as 0:8 arpent was required and others where 
as much as 13 arpents were needed per cow. On 32 farms less than two arpents 
were required; on 22 others from two to three arpents, and on the remaining 
30 farms from three to thirteen arpents. 


Crop Yields.—The 1953 season was favourable to grain production, and 
yields were the highest in several years. Yields of mixed grains averaged 34:5 
bushels and ranged from 12 to 67 bushels per arpent; yields of oats averaged 
36:0 bushels and ranged from 19 to 76 bushels per arpent. 

Corn silage averaged 9:1 tons and ranged from 2-5 to 10:3 tons per 
arpent; and grass silage averaged 5:8 tons, ranging from 2:1 to 10-3 tons 
per arpent. For hay the corresponding figures were 1:5 tons and 0-6 to 2:9 
tons per arpent. 

The yields of various crops were computed in terms of Total Digestible 
Nutrients. Table 4 presents a summary of the percentage distribution of TDN 
provided by various types of crops on the four different types of farms. 

The average output of TDN was calculated for each group of farms in 
order to measure the effect of various crop combinations on the TDN output 
per farm. The mixed silage farms had the highest output—1,398 pounds of 
TDN per arpent: the grass silage farms had an average of 1,262 pounds of 
TDN per arpent. The two other groups of farms had about the same average 
per arpent—1,127 pounds on farms without silage and 1,125 pounds on corn 
silage farms. 

The average production of Total Digestible Nutrients per arpent, with 
different rotations, was calculated for the three-year period 1951-53. On 12 
farms with a five-year rotation (including corn) the average production of 
TDN was 1,531 pounds per arpent per year; on 22 farms with a four-year 
rotation (one grain and three hay) the average production was 1,547 pounds 
and on 13 with a five-year rotation (one grain and four hay) the average 
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Table 4.—Percentage Distribution of Average Production of Total Digestible Nutrients on Farms 
Without Silage, Corn Silage, Grass Silage and Mixed Silage Farms, Eastern Townships, Quebec, 1953 


Farms Corn Grass Mixed All 
—— without silage silage silage a 

silage farms farms farms 

INUMIDOr Ol Lar See en ee. cee eae 16 12 31 25 84 
— per cent — 

Grains gen (iat, baled TAME a ae 22 17 17 18 18 
Silage... cs cteen cag the deo. cee ee. Wee cite 22 27 a7 25 
£8 Ey Pete ge PEM in cae Mary Mg od Tete aT 76 60 56 45 56 
Other cropsi Zn eee eee 2 vga oe ee ee ce ee 1 
"OCA. pts esas stare ae hee 100 100 100 100 100 


production was 1,411 pounds per arpent. Rotations including three years of 
hay produced more TDN per arpent than rotations including four years of 
hay. Yields of hay in four-year old fields were low. 


Conclusion.—This review of cropping practices illustrates the increasing 
use of grass silage, as a method of harvesting and storing grasses and legumes. 
It also stresses the need to fertilize hay and pasture fields. Rotations which 
included three years of hay produced more nutrients than rotations with four 
years of hay. Farms with more than one type of silage and farms with grass 
silage produced more nutrients per arpent than corn silage farms or farms 
without silage. In planning their cropping program farmers may find it useful 
to compare these practices and the results obtained with the recommended 
practices of agricultural advisers and the results obtained on experimental 
farms. 


WORLD STATISTICS 


According to the data contained in the 1954 issue of the United Nations 
Statistical Yearbook (see Publications of the United Nations, p. 48), in 1953 
world industrial production! was about twice as large as in 1929, almost twice 
as much freight was hauled on the world’s railways as in 1929 and over 40 
per cent more goods were carried by ships as in 1929. 


Estimates of total world population show an increase of almost 30 per cent 
between 1930 and 1953 or of about 15 per cent between 1940 and 1953. In 
mid-1953 world population was estimated to range between 2,459 million and 
2,634 million people. 

The value of world! trade was a little smaller in 1953 than in the two 
preceding years but almost 3-5 times greater than in the last prewar year 
(1938), because of an increase of about 50 per cent in volume and a much larger 
percentage increase in world prices. 


The dollar area (United States, Canada, and part of Latin America), the 
sterling area (United Kingdom, Commonwealth countries except Canada, 
Colonies and certain countries in Europe and Asia) and Continental Western 
Europe accounted for almost 82 per cent of the world trade in 1953, compared 
with 79 per cent in 1938. However, the share of the dollar area had risen 
from 19 to 30 per cent whereas the share of the sterling area had fallen from 
29 to 25 per cent and that of Continental Western Europe from 30 to 27 
per cent. 





1Excluding the U.S.S.R., Eastern Europe and Mainland China. 
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Since the war the United States have become the largest single trading 
country. The U.S. share of world trade rose from about 12 per cent in 1938 
to 18 per cent in 1953 while the United Kingdom’s share declined from 15 to 
11 per cent. Canada and Western Germany are the next most important trad- 
ing countries. Western Germany forged ahead of France in 1953 but the latter 
remained the largest importing country in Continental Western Europe. 


NINTH INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMISTS 


The Ninth International Conference of Agricultural Economists will be 
held at Helsinki, Finland, August 19-26, 1955. 

The general conference theme will be The Implications of Technical Change 
in Agriculture. This theme will be discussed with reference to the economics 
of the farm, marketing processes, national welfare and international trade. 

The tentative program includes symposia on: (1) The Meaning of Tech- 
nical Change in the Context of the Agricultural Economy of Different Environ- 
ments; (2) The Inter-action between Technical Changes on the Farm and 
Technical Changes in Marketing and Distribution; and (3) The Adequacy, from 
the Point of View of Technical Development, of Contemporary Institutional 
Systems. 

Papers will be presented on: 

1) The sociological and cultural problems associated with technical change 
in agriculture; 

2) The relative incidence on agriculturists and on other groups of the 
benefits resulting from technical change in agriculture; 

3) The influence of consumption changes on the use of resources and on 
technical changes in agriculture; 

4) The impact of technical change on the employment situation within 
agriculture and on the occupational structure of the population; 

5) The finance of the additional capital required for technical change; 

6) The interdependence of agriculture and forestry; 

7) The impact of technical changes on woodland management and the 
significance of forestry in world economy; 

8) The activities of governmental and other agencies in encouraging tech- 
nical developments; 

9) The inter-action between technical changes in agriculture and the 
pattern of international trade; 

10) The contribution of the agricultural economist to programs of technical 
development; j 

11) The relation betwen the pace of technical change in farming and the 
level of agricultural prosperity; 

12) Political obstacles tending to retard the increased economic welfare 
offered by technical change in agriculture. 

An “outward tour” will precede and a ‘return journey” will follow the 
Conference. The outward tour will take the visitors through the polder areas 
of Belgium and Holland, the “reclamation work” of the Zuider Zee, and the 
farming areas of Jutland and Central Sweden. Farm visits will be made in 
Denmark and Sweden. 

On the return journey the touring party will visit the Animal Breeding 
Station at Wiad, the world-famous plant breeding station at Svalof, animal 
breeding organizations and farms in the Copenhagen area and farms at Funen. 
In Germany they will see the farming centers of the Rhine Valley and Central 
Germany. The final part of the tour will be through Belgium, by way of 
Brussels. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE ECONOMICS DIVISION 


Farm Mechanization in Ontario and Quebec. Dawson, J. A. and L. R. Fortier. 
Dept. of Agriculture Pub. 921. November 1954. pp. 23. 


A report on an economic study of mechanization on 147 Ontario and 150 
Quebec farms. The findings are discussed under the following headings: Organi- 
zation of Farms; Tractors Versus Horses; Costs of Tractor Operation; Horse 
Costs; Costs of Performing Operations; and Rates for Hired Machine Work. 

“Bias Arising in Wording Consumer Questionnaires”. Drayton, Leslie E. 
In The Journal of Marketing. Vol. XIX, No. 2, Oct. 1954. pp. 140-145. 


In this article L. E. Drayton of the Economics Division, Canada Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, discusses the difficulties involved in designing consumer 
interview studies in such a manner as to reduce the degree of bias in con- 
sumers’ replies. His discussion is based on a comparison of three questionnaires 
used in a cheese consumption survey in the city of Ottawa in 1952. He comes to 
some definite conclusions which may be of use to researchers in consumption 
economics. 


UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS 


Available from: Sales and Circulation Section, Dept. of Public Information, 
United Nations, New York, U.S.A. 


In Canada: The Ryerson Press, 299 Queen St. West, Toronto; and Periodica 
Inc., 5112 Ave. Papineau, Montreal, 34. 


Estimation of Crop Yields, 1954, pp. ii & 61. 


A manual prepared by the Economics Division of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization. It gives a brief account of the current methods used in estimating 
crop yields and provides a comprehensive analysis of the crop-cutting technique 
of measuring yields. 


The Introduction is followed by sections on: Current Methods of Estimating 
Crop Yields; The Technique of Objective Measurement of Yield by Crop 
Cutting; General Considerations in the Design of Crop Cutting Surveys; Some 
Technical Considerations; Field Work and Personnel; Conclusion; and 
References. 


Activities of FAO under the Expanded Technical Assistance Program 1953-54, 
December 1954. pp. 80 & 2 graphs and 2 charts. 


The main part of this review deals with: Four Selected Projects; Africa; 
Asia and the Far East; Europe; Latin America; Middle East; and Regional 
Projects and Training Centers. 


The Work of FAO 1953-54. A Progress Report. July 1954. pp. 60. 


A detailed report describing the activities of FAO, in 1953-54, in the fields 
of agriculture, economics, fisheries, forestry, nutrition, and information and 
education. 


Statistical Yearbook 1954. 1954. pp. 594. 


The sixth issue of the yearbook prepared by the Statistical Office of the 
United Nations. It includes statistics on: Population; Manpower; Agriculture; 
Forestry; Fishing; Industrial Production; Mining, Quarrying; Manufacturing; 
Construction; Electricity, Gas; Consumption; Transport; Communications; 
Internal Trade; External Trade; Balance of Payments; Wages and Prices; 
National Income; Finance; Public Finance; Social Statistics; and Education, 
Culture. The statistical tables are based on information received up to the 
end of 1954. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Prices.—The consumer price index for 
Canada rose from 116-0 to 116-1 between 
March, land. April J15°,1955. \) Small 
increases in foods and shelter outweighed 
small decreases in other groups. The 
indexes for clothing, household operation 
and other commodities declined 0-1 per 
cent; the shelter component increased by 
0:1 per cent and foods by 0-3 per cent. 

The food index rose from 110:7 to 
111-0; higher prices for flour, tea, eggs, 
fresh fruits, potatoes and chicken out- 
weighed lower prices for coffee, mar- 
garine, most fresh vegetables and pork 
items. 

The index of Canadian farm product 
prices at terminal markets moved from 
202-9 for March 25 to 215-2 for April 22. 
A marked advance in potato prices 
influenced by extensive frost damage to 
United States spring plantings, was re- 
flected principally in the field products 
index, which rose from 166-1 for March 
25»to 191-7, for April 22. Prices were 
higher for western flax, rye and hay 
and eastern oats and lower for eastern 
wheat, corn and barley. The index for 
animal products moved from 239-7 to 
238-8 during the same period. Decreases 
were recorded in the prices of calves, 
butterfat and fluid milk in Eastern 
Canada and hogs in Western Canada, 
and strength in the prices of eastern 
lambs, poultry, eggs, cheese, milk and 
raw wool, and western steers and eggs. 


Industrial Production.—The composite 
index of industrial production for Febru- 
ary 1955 stood at 247-6 compared with 
239-4 for February 1954. The manufac- 
turing component rose from 251-0 to 
253-8. The index of mineral production 
advanced from 181-8 to 203-1 and the 
sub-index measuring the output of elec- 
tricity and gas rose from 250-6 to 283:-5. 

The index of non-durable manufac- 
tures rose from 212-9 in February 1954 
to 220:3 in February 1955. There was 
an increase of 20 per cent in the output 
of the textile industry and of from 2:5 
to 6°0 per cent in most other groups, 
including foods and beverages, tobacco 
products, rubber products, paper prod- 
ucts, and printing and publishing. Small 
declines were recorded by the clothing 
and chemicals industries. 

The composite index of durable manu- 
factures, on the other hand, moved from 
310-5 in February 1954 to 306-1 in Febru- 
ary 1955. Output of non-ferrous metal 
products rose by 13 per cent and output 
of wood products by 11 per cent. Elec- 





trical apparatus and non-metallic min- 
erals recorded gains of 8:0 per cent and 
4-5 per cent, respectively. Production of 
transportation equipment was about 22 
per cent lower and that of iron and steel 
products 1-4 per cent lower than in 
February last year. 

For the first two months of this year 
the index of industrial production aver- 
aged 243-0 compared with 234-3 for the 
corresponding period of 1954. 





Farm Cash Income.—Recent figures 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics place the cash income of Canadian 
farmers from the sale of farm products 
at $2,377-8 million for 1954, a decrease of 
14-3 per cent from the revised 1953 total 
of °$2,776, million’ and of 16-5 ..per. cent 
from the all-time high of $2,849-3 million 
ini 1952: 

Most of the reduction in farm cash 
income in 1954 occurred in the Prairie 
Provinces, largely as a result of a sub- 
stantial decrease in marketing of grains, 
especially wheat, and lower prices for 
wheat and barley. Supplementary pay- 
ments to western farmers under the 
Prairie Farm Assistance Act totalled $2-°4 
million in 1954 compared with $1-6 mil- 
lion in 1953 and $5-1 million in 1952. 

Income from the sale of wheat declined 
from $654:1 million in 1953 to $322-6 
million in 1954—the largest income de- 
line for any single commodity. Income 
from the sale of coarse grains was also 
well below that secured in 1953. Smaller 
returns were also obtained from sales of 
rye, corn, potatoes, vegetables and sugar 
beets. Larger incomes were realized 
from sales of flaxseed, hay, tobacco, and 
clover and grass seed. 

Receipts from sales of livestock in 1954 
totaled $705-1 million, about seven per 
cent more than in 1953, mainly as a result 
of increased marketings of all classes of 
live stock and higher prices for hogs. 
Prices for other classes of live stock were, 
on the average, below the 1953 level. 

Income from dairy products in 1954 
is estimated at a new record high level 
of $426-2 million, exceeding by 2°5 per 
cent the 1953 peak of $415-9 million; 
increased production outweighed slightly 
lower prices. Receipts from sales of eggs 
declined about 18 per cent and repre- 
sented the greatest reduction of income 
for the sale of any of the live stock prod- 
ucts; larger marketings were more than 
offset by much lower prices. From $136°3 
million in 1953 receipts from this source 
declined to $112-2 million in 1954. In- 
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come from poultry meat rose from $134:-2 
million in 1953 to $136-5 million in 1954. 

Foreign Trade.—According to prelimi- 
nary figures issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics Canada’s foreign 
commodity trade continued to expand 
during March 1955. Imports and exports 
were larger than in March 1954. 

Exports to the United Kingdom, other 
Commonwealth countries, the United 
States and other foreign countries were 
higher in value in March this year than 
in March 1954 and total exports for the 
first three months of the year were also 
larger than in the first three months of 
1953, except for exports to “other foreign 
countries”. Imports from all four coun- 
try groups were also higher in March 
and in the first three months of this year, 
except for imports from the United 
Kingdom. 

Total exports in March rose from 
$321-2 million in 1953 to $354°8 million 
in 1954, and imports increased from 
$353 million to $406-7 million, leaving 
an import surplus of $51-9 million com- 
pared with one of $31-8 million in March 
1954. In the first three months of 1955 
exports totaled $966:4 million compared 
with $866-:3 million in the ‘first three 
months of 1954. Corresponding figures 
for imports were $1,021-2 million and 
$925-9 million respectively, resulting in 
a decrease from $59-6 million to $54-8 
million in the import balance. 

Exports to the United States rose from 
$205:2 million in March 1954 to $214-9 
million in March this year. Imports from 
the same country rose from $270 million 
to $316 million thus raising the import 
surplus from $64-8 million to $101:1 
million. In the January-March period 
exports rose from $537-2 million to $579-6 
million and imports from $690-:1 million 
to $776-7 million; the import surplus at 
the end of March rose to $197-1 from 
$152-9 million in March 1954. 

Shipments to the United Kingdom in- 
creased from $52-8 million in March 
1954 to $65-6 million in March this year, 
and imports from $30:9 million to $32-4 
million, leaving an export surplus of 
$33-2 million compared with one of $21:-9 
million in March 1954. For the first three 
months of the year exports rose from 
$135-9 million in 1953 to $183-8 million 
in 1954 but imports decreased from $88 -2 
million to $85:5 million, leaving an 
export surplus of $98-3 million compared 
with one of $47-7 million in the first 
three months of last year. 

Exports to other Commonwealth coun- 
tries rose from $13:7 million in March 
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1954 to $18-9 million in March 1955, and 
imports from $9:4 million to $13-3 mil- 
lion. For the first quarter of the year 
exports rose from $37-4 million in 1954 
tO JSo2°o. ToUlion?) 1m 71955 mand. Imports 
from $28-9 million to $36-1 million. 

Stocks of Canadian Grain.—Stocks of 
Canadian wheat in store or in transit 
in North America on April 6 amounted to 
330°5 million bushels, compared with 
352-8 million bushels a year earlier. 

Total stocks of the five major Canadian 
grains in all North American positions 
(excluding Newfoundland) at the end of 
March were estimated at 1,030 million 
bushels compared with 1,280°9 million 
bushels at the end of March 1954 and the 
record level of 1,353:4 million bushels at 
the same date in 1948. 

Total stocks of Canadian wheat were 
estimated at 621-5 million bushels com- 
pared with 740-7 million bushels a year 
earlier and the 1945-54 average of 384:8 
million bushels. Stocks held on farms 
are estimated at 286 million bushels, or 
about 46 per cent of the total. Rye stocks 
totalled 25-4 million bushels, second only 
to the record 26 million bushels on March 
31, 1954. 

Oats stocks are estimated at 200-9 
million bushels, compared with 281-2 
million a year earlier and the 10-year 
average of 217-8 million bushels. Barley 
stocks amounted to 175:7 million bushels 
compared with 227-2 million a year 
earlier and the 10-year average of 120-4 
million bushels. Stocks of flaxseed were 
estimated at 6-5 million bushels, about 
the same as the 10-year average but a 
little lower than the 5-9 million bushels 
on hand a year earlier. 

Wheat Supplies.—Supplies of wheat 
remaining for export and for carry- 
over, on or about March 1, in the 
four major exporting countries at the 
end of their respective crop years totalled 
1,941-2 million bushels compared with 
1,959-7 million bushels a year earlier. 
This was the first time since July 1, 1952 
that total supplies for export and carry- 
over in these countries at the beginning 
of the ‘‘current” month had fallen below 
those of the same month in the preced- 
ing year. 

The drop in Canadian supplies ac- 
counted for the decline; supplies in each 
of the other three countries still exceeded 
those of a year before. Supplies at March 
1 were held as follows (figures in million 
bushels and figures for 1954 in brackets): 
United States, 1,052-3 (979-5); Canada, 
569-7 (684-6); Australia, 161-9 (149); and 
Argentina, 157-3 (146-5). 
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AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHY AND CROP RECOGNITION?! 
Die PACKMAN AND ol, Ey PHILPOTTS 


Although vertical air photos have been extensively used by agriculturists 
in the past, all of the possible uses have not been exploited. However, there is 
reason to believe that considerable expansion in their use will take place in the 
near future. 

The process of learning to interpret land use from vertical air photos is 
largely a deductive one. Confidence may be gained from continuous investiga- 
tion and enquiry, as well as a knowledge of the farm organization of the area 
under study. The brief discussion which follows is intended to assist the 
novice in developing a deductive process which will enable him to gain 
confidence and therefore greater accuracy in his work. 

This article is not intended to cover all aspects of air photo interpretation 
for agricultural workers but simply to emphasize the identification: of agricul- 
tural crops with a few illustrations of man-made features such as roads, ditches, 
etc.” Much of the minute detail has been lost in reproducing these air photos. 
However, it is hoped that they will serve to illustrate a few of the principles 
of air photo recognition insofar as agriculture is concerned. Space limitations 
have made it necessary to use single photos rather than stereoscopic pairs as 
illustrations and thus the reader will not obtain the benefit of the third 
dimensional view. 

General.—A great deal can be learned from a detailed study of aerial photo- 
graphs that escapes the attention of the casual observer. It is only through the 
use of a stereoscope that the full potentialities of aerial photographs can be 
realized. The identification of features requires a certain amount of practice 
and it is well if the novice can actually compare the photographs with the actual 
features on the ground. By so doing he can soon learn to recognize natural and 
man-made features represented on the photographs. He can also learn the 
limitations of any type and scale of photography for a given purpose. 

Tone.—By studying the elements of photographic record one is able to 
understand how it is possible to build up a picture of conditions on the ground. 
For example, it will be noted (Figure 1) that the tones or shades vary from 
black through a series of grays to white. Combinations of the individual tones 
establish definite patterns which become the key to identification by tone. 

Pattern.—Orchards or plantations of trees, for example, can be distin- 
guished from natural forest land by the regular spacing of trees. Various 
types of land use and field patterns are also easily recognized. Streams may 
be identified by their meandering patterns and the vegetation commonly 
growing on them. 

Texture.—Texture may be illustrated by the relative size, density and 
arrangements of a group of similar objects on the ground. For example, note 
the difference between the homogeneous tone of a new seeding of hay 
(Figure 1) and the medium tone of a field of hay seeded several years ago. 

Shadow.—Shadow is the result of sunlight and it, therefore, depends on the 
elevation of the sun at the time the photos were taken. It also depends on the 
irregularity of the ground surface both in the sense of topography of the 
ground surface and of individual objects such as trees and crops protruding 
far enough above their surroundings to catch the sunlight. An example of 
how shadow modifies the tones and texture may be illustrated by the sunlit 
side of a gently rounded hilltop which has all its tones lightened in contrast 
to the general darkening of the tone on the slope away from the sun even 
though there may be no difference in the nature of the cover. Shadows may 
disclose the shape and size of an object even though the object itself may be 


1Packman, D. J. and L. E. Philpotts. Air Photograph Study. The Economic Annalist, Dec. 1953, 


pp. 126. A brief history of the uses of air photos. pas 
2A more detailed report on the use of air photos in agriculture is being prepared for publication. 
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unrecognizable on the vertical photograph. Vertical dimensions of the objects, 
as shown by the shadow, may be more characteristic than the horizontal 
dimensions as shown by the image, or its tone may blend with the surrounding 
landscape while its shadow may stand out in contrast. 

Outline.—Outline will be generally irregular in the case of natural features 
and generally regular in the case of artificial man-made features such as roads, 
fences, tile-drainage, etc. 

Radial Displacement.—Because of the much greater distance from the edge 
than from the centre of the air photo to the camera, there is a distortion of the 
images on the outer edges known as radial displacement. The effect of radial 
displacement is easily seen in any air photograph of objects having considerable 
vertical dimension such as trees, buildings, etc. These appear to lean outwards 
from the centre. The farther from the centre and the taller the object, the 
greater is the leaning effect. 

General Properties 

Before making use of a set of air photographs, full details should be 
obtained as to their properties—the elevation at which they were taken, date, 
negative scale, whether they are contact prints or enlargements of the original 
negatives and overlap. As the scale of the original photograph determines the 
limit of observable detail, it has an important bearing on the extent of inter- 
pretation possible. The percentage overlap is important in connection with the 
stereoscopic examination of photographs and planimetric control for the purpose 
of transferring pertinent data to base maps. 


Measurement 


Distances between two points may be easily measured on the photograph. 
There are various ways of obtaining the scale of a photo. The system used 
depends on the accuracy required. ‘Township, concession or other ground 
surveyed plans, when available, or actual tape or chain measurements, made 
of any field, etc., will generally give sufficient accuracy. The use of flying and 
camera data, plus a reasonable estimation of the average ground height will 
afford measurements for general use. The larger scaled topographical maps, 
such as one mile to the inch, have been used and found sufficient for general 
measurements. 

Areas may be measured by constructing a scaled grid on any transparent 
material and placing it upon the area to be measured. Because of flying errors, 
topographical relief, and due to optical distortion, the scale on the photos is not 
constant. Different scaled grids can be easily constructed. These are generally 
sufficiently accurate for most of the work which the farmer, the appraiser or 
the agricultural specialist may be called upon to do. 

The majority of air photographs available, covering the agricultural areas 
of eastern Canada, have a scale of 1,320 feet to the inch (or one inch equals 
15,840 inches). These photos when printed on semi-matte, double-weight, 
unmasked paper are ideally suited to most of the requirements of agriculture 
insofar as interpretation and manhandling are concerned. 

Crop Identification—The photos used in this article were taken in the St. 
Lawrence Lowland Region of Eastern Ontario, as part of a project carried on 
mainly for the purpose of analyzing the most common crops of eastern Canada 
from an air photographic point of view. Since the vegetative cover varies 
greatly from month to month during the growing season, a permanent record 
of how the local variations appear in an air photo would be invaluable to an 








Man-made features generally contrast sharply with natural features. Owing to their ready 
identification and familiar character, they provide excellent subject matter for introductory 
practice in photo interpretation. Such items:as highways, country roads, rivers, railways, fences 
and buildings appear rather obvious when viewed by a stereoscope. Notice that the cultivated 
fields (Fig. 1) are rectangular in shape indicating rather level topography, and freedom from 
obstructions. Since most of the land is under cultivation, one may suspect that it is a rather 
productive soil. The parallel drainage pattern indicates a gentle slope towards the river in 
the upper right of the photos. 
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Fig. 1 





Vertical photographs of an area in the 
vicinity of Kinburn, Ontario, in 1952 





Fig. 2 Vertical photographs of an area in the 
vicinity of Carp, Ontario, in 1952 
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Table 1.—Average Land Use on 766 Farms, Fitzroy, Huntley, March and Torbolton 
Townships, Carleton County, Ontario, 1951. 


Item Average 

per farm 
acres 
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air photo interpreter. Such a reference would reduce the amount of field work 
necessary to complete a project, and permit the uninitiated person to become 
a reasonably competent air photo interpreter. 

Method.—Because of the month to month variations in vegetative cover 
of the farm lands of Ontario, during the growing season, it was decided to 
obtain air photos covering the area selected for study at different periods of 
time. The air photos presented in this article were taken in three consecutive 
months, May 30, June 30, and July 30, 1952. 

The Area.—The flight lines selected for photographing are located in 
eastern Ontario about 25 miles west of the city of Ottawa. The illustrations 
presented are intended to cover the variety of the more common crops found 
in the mixed farming areas of eastern Canada. 

The geology of this area is described in “Geology of the Ottawa-St. 
Lawrence Lowland, Ontario and Quebec’” as follows: 

“An immense interval of unrecorded time elapsed between the withdrawal 


of the latest Ordovician Sea and the beginning of the glacial period, for at 
present the irregularly eroded surface of the Ordovician and Pre-Cambrian 


rocks is overlain directly by unconsolidated Pleistocene deposits of glacial 
till and varved clays and by marine beds of clay and sand from the post- 
glacial Champlain Sea’’. 


A working knowledge of the typical farm organization and practices is 
essential to the interpreter. Tables 1 and 2 illustrate the typical land use 
program and the average kinds and numbers of livestock on farms in the Carp- 
Kinburn-Dunrobin area of eastern Ontario (the area photographed). Cattle 
form the most important enterprise on these farms followed by hogs and 
poultry. Cultivated hay, pasture, oats and mixed grains are the most common 
crops produced on the typical farm. 


Table 2.—Average Livestock Complement, 766 Farms, Fitzroy, Huntley, March and Torbolton 
Townships, Carleton County, Ontario, 1951 


Livestock Average 

per farm 
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1 Wilson, Alice E., Geology of the Ottawa-St. Lawrence Lowland, Ontario and Quebec. 
Geological Survey, Memoir 241, Canada Department of Resources and Development. 
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Identification Features——The following crops and features are identified 
in Figures I and II, rough pasture (RP), improved permanent pasture (PP), 
rotation pasture (ROP), new seeding of hay (H'), other hays, (H), cut hay 
(He), oats, barley and ‘mixed: grains (G)} “corn (C); buckwheat (BW), 7a 
partially cut grain field (GC), farm gardens (GA), deciduous trees (DE), 
coniferous trees (CO), trash cover (TR), watering hole (W), manured field 
(MA), lane (L), ploughed field (PL), ditch (D), man-made field drainage 
(DR), a natural field drainage pattern (indicated by solid lines), cattle on 
pasture (CA), spring (S), rock outcrops (enclosed by broken lines). 


Hay.—In general a newly seeded hay crop photographs a rather dark gray, 
especially when a luxuriant growth of clover and alfalfa almost completely 
covers the soil. New seedings of hay generally appear darker than any other 
cultivated crop. The foliage of clover and alfalfa absorb the light and there- 
fore appear to have this characteristic dark gray tone. After a year or two, 
much of the alfalfa and clover has died out, leaving a lighter cover of grass. 
Such grasses reflect light and since much of the soil may be observed, they 
appear to have a relatively uniform light gray tone when photographed from 
the air. 

During the month of May a new seeding of hay appears to have a rather 
dark gray tone with the seeding pattern clearly visible; the stubble, straw or 
the position of the previous year’s stooked grain often may be observed in 
the photo. The seeding pattern is generally more difficult to observe during 
late June and a relatively uniform dark gray tone then predominates. Light 
gray blotches often may be observed as a result of imperfect drainage, uneven 
seeding or a concentration of straw from the previous year’s grain crop. 

In contrast to newly seeded hay, second year hay has a relatively uniform 
dark gray tone with no evidence of a regular seeding pattern or stubble during 
the latter part of May and the month of June. 

As a rule, hay seeded for three years or more in this area largely consists 
of timothy and other grasses and appears to have a light gray tone in the 
vertical photo with dark gray blotches in areas where alfalfa and clover have 
not died out. No evidence of livestock activity may be observed during the 
months of May or June. If such areas are pastured after harvest, it is generally 
not possible to differentiate them from improved pasture. Particularly weedy 
fields may appear mottled, especially if dandelions and other large weeds 
are in bloom. The older hay crops generally photograph a very light gray 
with a considerable amount of mottling caused by weeds. 


Pasture.—Pasture may be invariably recognized in a vertical air photo 


by the presence of livestock and livestock markings in areas where livestock 


tend to assemble such as watering holes, near shade trees, or near the entrance 
to fields. Pastures generally have a light gray tone. 

Rotation pasture during May usually has the appearance of being man- 
worked and a parallel “dead furrow” drainage pattern may be observed. The 
dark gray blotches which appear in these fields indicate the uneven grazing 
around weeds, stones and livestock droppings. The over-all pattern does not 
change greatly during June or July. 

Rough pasture generally has the characteristic light gray tone of rotation 
pasture during the month of May but may be readily recognized by the 
generally rough topography, shallow soils, the absence of cultivation patterns 
and the blotchy effects of random tree growth, weeds, stumps, stones, paths, 
etc. Very often such pastures exhibit considerable evidence of erosion. 
During June the tonal qualities of such pastures in an air photo do not usually 
change very greatly. However, during July these pastures ordinarily have a 
very light gray appearance as they generally have dried up as a result of 
insufficient moisture, overgrazing, or both. 
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During the month of May, improved permanent pasture, i.e. intensively 
pastured fields seeded with a special pasture mixture, is very similar in tonal 
qualities to a field of alfalfa and clover. Such fields generally have a rather 
dark gray tone but may be readily differentiated by the following character- 
istics. They generally have the blotchy appearance of uneven grazing; signs 
of livestock activity or the livestock themselves may be observed; and these 
pastures are generally located fairly close to the farm buildings. They retain 
the same over-all pattern during June and July but appear a lighter gray 
during the latter part of June and the month of July. 


Grain.—Grain crops may best be recognized in a vertical air photo during 
the latter part of June and the month of July. These crops are generally 
seeded in late May or early June and signs of growth are not too visible from 
the air for several weeks. Since most crops, other than grain are already 
seeded and in an advanced state of growth at the end of May one may deduce, 
from typical cropping practices, that most of the land which is ploughed, 
disked or both, will be seeded to oats, barley, mixed grain, fall wheat, corn 
or to buckwheat. The smooth surface of cultivated land is a good reflector 
of light and usually appears in a very light tone and is therefore readily 
recognizable. 

At the end of June such crops as oats, barley, mixed grain or wheat are 
about 8 to 14 inches in height. The seeding pattern of the rowed grain may 
be easily observed as the foliage is not sufficient to cover the soil between the 
rows and the tone is generally lighter gray than a field of cultivated hay. 
Furrow ditches may be observed at regular intervals throughout these fields 
and there are no indications of livestock activity. The appearance of these 
grain crops at the end of July varies with their stage of maturity; ripened 
grain appears a very light gray whereas the tone of immature grain is slightly 
darker. The seeding pattern may still be readily recognized. Quite often a 
field of grain does not mature evenly throughout, because of differences in 
drainage, and-may appear to have streaks of very light to medium grays. 
It is not possible to identify whether the grain crop is oats, barley, mixed 
grain or fall wheat. A knowledge of the typical farm organization in the area 
may be very valuable in estimating the approximate acreage in these crops, 
once the total acreage of all coarse grains is known. Buckwheat may be 
recognized about the end of July by a uniform medium to light gray tone 
which is lighter than hay and slightly darker than fields of grain. 

Ensilage corn or grain corn may not be recognized until the latter part of 
June when the grain is several inches high. The characteristic pattern of cul- 
tivated corn may be observed as there is a sharp contrast to the dark gray of 
the corn and the whitish gray tone of the cultivated soil. During the latter part 
of July, corn appears an almost black tone with the rows still visible and is, as 
a rule, darker than the surrounding fields. The relief of a corn field is higher 
than the surrounding fields of grain and hay during July and August. 


Concilusions.—Combinations of various tones establish definite patterns 
which become the key to identification by tone. The typical dark, almost black 
tone of alfalfa or clover is readily recognizable during May or June. Improved 
pasture generally has a medium gray tone and rough pasture a relatively light 
gray appearance during the major part of the summer. 

It is not usually possible to differentiate between oats, barley, mixed grain 
or wheat using standard photos and the lens-type of stereoscope. These crops 
may be recognized as “grain” at any time after the middle of June. Corn 
may be easily recognized any time after the middle of July. The characteristic 
white tones of buckwheat in bloom will identify this crop in the latter part of 
July. The regular pattern of orchard crops permits one to identify them at 
any time during the growing season. 
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CONSUMER ACCEPTANCE OF ONTARIO FRESH MARKET PEACHES 


J. M. FITZPATRICK 


Years of research have enabled peach growers to increase yields and 
improve the quality of the product. Information is available on many cultural 
and management practices for peach farms but little is known about what 
happens to peaches after they leave the farm. In many cases, even the grower 
has no knowledge of where the peaches are to be shipped or how long they will 
remain in marketing channels. 

In 1954, the Economics Division obtained information from consumers 
concerning the quality of peaches purchased and their satisfaction or lack 
of satisfaction with this fruit. The results of this study are presented as an 
aid in maintaining a consistently high grade peach pack. 

At the time of peach packing, 3,000 mail questionnaire cards were placed 
in baskets of peaches packed in farm packing houses in the Niagara and 
Leamington areas of Ontario. The actual date of packing was stamped in code 
on the cards during the morning of the day peaches were to be placed in 
baskets. In order to make certain that the questionnaire cards reached the 
consumer, the packer was requested to pack one row of peaches in a six quart 
basket, insert the collar, place the card next to the collar just under the handle 
and then continue packing peaches in the usual manner. The baskets were 
lenoed after packing, which made it difficult for the card inside to become lost. 
Housewives were requested to indicate the date of purchase, quality at time of 
purchase, the quantity found unfit for consumption and the date when the last 
peaches were used. 

From the survey data it was found that the number of days housewives 
kept peaches in the home decreased as the time between packing and purchasing 
increased. On the average, 63 per cent of the peaches were purchased within 
three days of packing and were kept another four days before being used. 
Seventeen per cent of the fruit was six days old when purchased and kept 
three days while the remaining fruit which was purchased seven days or 
more after packing was used within two days. Seventy per cent of the fruit 
purchased within one day of packing was considered nicely ripened (Table 1) 
but only about 55 per cent of the fruit purchased two days or more after 
packing was so considered. Frequently, some of these peaches were too green 
while others were overripe. 

Under present marketing practices there seems to be a limit of about nine 
days on the time that peaches will keep after picking. Even this period depends 
on fruit being picked so green that satisfactory ripening in baskets does not 
always occur. Experiments at the Vineland Experiment Station show that firm, 
ripe peaches, properly chilled will keep from two to three weeks. Thus there 
is a need for refrigeration facilities between picking and purchasing depots 
unless peaches are to reach the consumer within three days of picking. 


Tabie 1.—Relation of Packing-Purchasing Time to Peach Quality According to Ontario Housewives 
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The distance peaches travelled influenced the time in marketing channels 
and consequently the number of days housewives were able to keep the fruit. 
Peaches from the Niagara and Leamington areas travelled as far east as 
Halifax and as far west as Sault Ste. Marie. The average distance covered was 
421 miles (Table 2). Peaches travelling less than 100 miles were purchased 
in about two days and were kept almost six days after packing. Peaches 
travelling 500 miles or over were purchased in five days after packing and 
kept for another three days before being used. 


Tabie 2.— Relation of Distance Travelled to Time from Packing to Purchasing and from Packing 
until the Last Peaches were Used 
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2 Road mileage was calculated for all records except those from New Brunswick and Nova Scotia 
where rail mileage was taken. 


One quarter of the housewives in this study reported a considerable 
quantity of peaches purchased unfit for use. Part of this spoilage was due to 
the distance peaches travel and the time lapse between packing and purchasing. 
Part of the spoilage was also due to the presence of brown rot on peaches at 
packing time. Table 3 gives the results of a comparison made between fruit 
packed relatively free of brown rot and fruit packed on farms where brown 
rot was suspected. When brown rot was not noticeable, 63 per cent of the 
baskets of peaches were considered nicely ripened at the time of purchase and 
most of the peaches in 84 per cent of these baskets were fit for consumption. 
On the other hand, when brown rot was noticeable at packing time housewives 
classified only 50 per cent of the baskets of peaches as nicely ripened. In these 
baskets only 55 per cent of the peaches could be used. It is important, there- 
fore, to have all peaches showing signs of brown rot removed before packing 
to make certain that only the best fruit reaches the consumer. 


Table 3.—Relation of Brown Rot to Peach Quality According to Ontario Housewives 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF LOCKER PLANTS IN FOOD MARKETING 


L. E. DRAYTON 


There are over 1,200 frozen food locker plants in Canada with storage 
capacity for at least 24 million cubic feet of frozen foods. It is reasonable to 
expect that these facilities would have some effect on food marketing patterns. 


Nature of Locker Plants.—A frozen food locker plant is a specialized cold 
storage warehouse. Its essential part is a room designed to store frozen foods 
in individual lockers rented to the general public. The frozen food stored in 
these lockers is owned by the family who rents the lockers. Originally the 
locker plant operator had nothing to do with this food as the locker renter 
placed what food he pleased in his locker and removed it when he pleased. 

However, in most locker plants today, the locker plant operator provides 
a variety of food handling services. In five provinces with a total of 1,100 
locker plants, he is required by law to inspect food brought into the locker 
plant and to make sure that no unwrapped or unfrozen food, or food not 
intended for human consumption is placed in any locker. Compliance with 
these regulations makes necessary provision of facilities for freezing food in 
a separate room or cabinet and of the service of moving such food to the locker 
when frozen. Where these requirements are enforced almost all locker plant 
operators provide such services as buying, chilling, aging, cutting and wrapping 
of fresh meats and supply containers for fresh fruits and vegetables. Many 
locker plant operators also provide slaughtering, meat curing and lard rendering 
services. These various services entail the addition of meat chilling, cutting 
and curing rooms to the basic locker plant unit. Some locker plants provide 
facilities for preparation either by their staff or by patrons of fruit and 
vegetables for freezing. 

Most locker plants are associated with some other type of business. Where 
services are limited to frozen food storage this is likely to be a dairy plant, 
ice plant, or a cold storage warehousing business. In those locker plants which 
offer a wide range of food handling and processing services the association is 
more likely to be with food retailing. Many locker plant operators distribute 
home freezers and more offer the frozen food services required by home freezer 
owners. 


Table 1— Distribution of Locker Plants in Relation to Total Population in Canada, by Provinces, 
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4 Includes 47 cold storage fish warehouses each of which have a few lockers installed. 
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Distribution of Locker Plants.—Over 1,100 of Canada’s 1,200 locker plants are 
in Ontario and the four western provinces (Table 1). Ontario has over 40 per 
cent of these locker plants but the concentration of such businesses in relation 
to population is much greater in the three Prairie Provinces, especially 
Saskatchewan. 


However, the concentration of locker plant services in relation to total 
population is somewhat misleading. A much larger proportion of farm families 
than of urban families use locker plant facilities. Consequently, locker plants 
are generally located in country trading centres rather than in large cities as 
such. Even though all the larger cities have at least one locker plant, many 
of the urban locker plants depend largely on farm trade for their business. 
However, even at a country point a locker plant is likely to serve some non- 
farm families. 

In Ontario, the distribution of locker plants according to the density of 
either the farm or the total population is quite uneven. Very heavy concentra- 
tions of locker plant services are found in some counties northwest and south- 
west of Toronto. In other areas in Ontario locker plants are quite scattered. 


‘The distribution of locker plants in relation to either total or rural population 


in the Prairie Provinces, is much more uniform than in Ontario and expansion 
of the industry into new districts continues. 


Despite the low concentration of locker services present indications are 
that there will not be a large expansion of the locker plant industry in the 
Atlantic Provinces and Quebec. 


Volume of Food Handled.—Data on the actual volume of food stored in 
locker plants are available only for Alberta and Saskatchewan. In these two 
provinces locker plants stored over 36 million pounds of frozen foods in 1952 
and again in 1953. As there are 364 locker plants in these two provinces this 
amounts to 100,000 pounds per locker plant. If other locker plants across 
Canada store similar volumes of food the quantity of frozen food passing 
through Canadian locker plants each year is over 120 million pounds. 


Most of this food is meat. In Aiberta 84 per cent of the food processed 
or stored by locker plants in 1953 was meat. The corresponding figure for 
Saskatchewan was 90 per cent. It is quite probable that the handling of meat 
does not dominate the locker plant industry to the same extent in other prov- 
inces. However, visits to locker plants in fruit and vegetable growing areas of 
Ontario indicated that even there, well over 50 per cent of the food stored 
in locker plants was meat. Accordingly, it is estimated that Canadian locker 
plants store over 90 million pounds of meat each year. 


Significance in Meat Marketing.—To evaluate the significance of locker 
plant operations in meat marketing it is first necessary to compare the 90 
million pounds of meat stored in locker plants with total Canadian consumption, 
which exceeded two billion pounds in 1953. Even though the volume of meat 
handled by locker plants is substantial it represents less than five per cent of 
Canadian meat consumption. 

The development of the locker plant industry has not led to a diversion 
from normal marketing channels of five per cent of the meat which would 
otherwise have passed through them. Much of the meat handled by locker 
plants would never have entered these channels in any event. It is a well 
established custom for farmers to slaughter livestock for their own consump- 
tion. They have long resorted to oat bin storage, home curing, home canning, 
sharing in beef rings and other devices to overcome the problems of having 
excessive supplies of fresh meat on hand at one time.. Many farmers have 
found the use of locker plant facilities a more satisfactory solution to these 
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problems than any of the devices used earlier. Thus, to a considerable extent 
the use of locker plant facilities has been an alternative to home storage or 
preservation of home produced meat. 

It is, of course, true that a considerable portion of the meat stored in 
most locker plants is purchased and re-sold by the locker plant operator. 
Although some of this meat may be bought from farmers who wish to store 
only part of the meat when they have a steer butchered, most of it is bought 
from packing plants. So far as business with the packing plant is concerned 
the locker plant operator is simply another customer. Some locker plant 
operators seek and take advantage of opportunities to buy volume lots of 
certain types of carcasses or front or hind quarters at especially favorable 
prices. Such bargain hunting by locker plant operators is not sufficiently 
general to have had any significant impact on meat marketing practices. After 
all it is imited by the ability of the locker operator to resell the meat to his 
customers. At any given time a large proportion of these customers may have 
a considerable quantity of meat in lockers and not be interested in buying 
more. Moreover, if a locker operator persuades his customers to fill their 
lockers with what appears to be a “good buy” and subsequently meat prices 
generally decline, there may be considerable dissatisfaction. 


Significance in Marketing Other Foods.—Locker plants handle from four to 
five per cent of the meat consumed in Canada. However, they probably handle 
a smaller proportion of any other basic group of foods. It is unlikely that the 
quantity of all other foods stored in Canadian locker plants in any recent year 
has exceeded 30 million pounds or two pounds per person. 


Again, a large proportion of such food is produced by the family who stores 
it. A few locker plant operators purchase some fresh fruits for their customers, 
to have frozen and stored in the locker plant, and most operators do retail 
frozen fruits and vegetables. Except where a considerable number of home 
freezer owners are served, efforts of locker plant operators to make bulk or 
volume sales of frozen fruits and vegetables have seldom proven successful. 

A substantial volume of poultry is stored in locker plants and the bulk 
of this is home produced. A large portion of the fish stored in locker plants 
has never entered marketing channels. However, some locker plant operators 
have promoted the sale of frozen fish to their customers. 


INTERDEPARTMENTAL FAO COMMITTEE 


Dr. J. F. Booth, Chief, Economics Division, Marketing Service, has been 
appointed Chairman of the Canadian Interdepartmental Food and Agriculture 
Organization Committee. He has also been named Liaison Officer with FAO, 
to replace Dr. S. C. Hudson who has accepted a technical assignment in Egypt 
with FAO for a one-year period. 


WORLD TRADE 


In an address to the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association on May 25, 1955 
the Minister of Trade and Commerce had the following comments to make 
on the liberalization of world trade: 


. Steady pressure for liberalization of international trade contributes to 
a steady rate of economic growth. This might seem a self-evident truth. But I 
regret to say that there are those in all countries who would turn back the 
clock towards restrictionism whenever the going gets a bit rough .. There 
must be steady pressure in the direction of more trade if the best results 
are to be attained... 
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Now that dollar shortages are fast disappearing and competition is 
re-asserting itself on a world-wide scale, the GATT is, in a sense, getting its 
first test. And the evidence suggests to me that it is standing up pretty well. 
The member countries are not resorting on a broad scale to their rights to 
withdraw tariff concessions granted in the postwar period. Quantitative restric- 
tions and discrimination are, in fact, being removed by countries as they get 
out of dollar difficulties, perhaps not as quickly as we would wish, but never- 
theless they are being removed fairly steadily ...I am convinced that in 
most of the principal trading countries there is today a strong bias in favour 
of the kind of trade rules that the Government of Canada has been advocating. 
There is no reason for pessimism about world trade prospects. On the contrary, 
I believe a solid foundation has been laid for further progress. We may have 
a long way to go, but in my opinion, we are moving forward, not retreating. . . 

We, in Canada, are aware that the strength and unity of the free world 
depend, more than anything else, upon a sound foundation of multilaterial trade 
arrangements. The events of the past ten years have confronted all countries 
with temptations to pursue trade policies which would be attractive enough 
in the short run but which would only lead to trouble. Some countries have 
dabbled with high tariff protection, others with exchange controls and dis- 
criminatory restrictions. In all cases these misguided efforts have reacted 
against the countries which initiated them ... individual countries cannot 
afford to weaken their productive efficiency by policies of high protection. 
In terms of peace and security the free world is not strong enough to endure 
the international bickering and disunity which would accompany the growth 
of barriers to trade. 


COMPARATIVE COSTS OF FURROW AND SPRINKLER IRRIGATION OF 
TREE FRUITS IN THE OKANAGAN VALLEY 


G. C. FERRIES AND J. C. WiLcox! 


Orchardists, especially those who wish to install new furrow or sprinkler 
irrigation systems or adjust old ones, need data on the comparative costs of 
these two systems. To provide these data the Economics Division in 1951 con- 
ducted a study of furrow and sprinkler irrigation in the Okanagan Valley of 
British Columbia. This article will present some of the data gathered on relative 
costs of the two systems. 


Description of Systems.—In a furrow irrigation system water is usually 
conveyed by means of open flumes. They are made in various sizes, of lumber 
or galvanized metal, and laid on wooden trestles six inches to two feet off the 
ground. Wooden flumes are either rectangular or ‘“V” shaped whereas the 
metal ones are shaped in a half circle. The flumes are ‘gated’ about every 
three feet to permit the water to run into furrows. Concrete flumes are also 
used but they were found on only a few of the farms included in the study. 

Some orchardists use underground pipes instead of flumes, or to supple- 
ment a fluming system. Standpipes placed at convenient intervals along the 
underground line protrude above the ground about a foot and are generally 
placed near a tree in order to avoid striking them with orchard machinery. 
Taps permit the water to flow into the furrows which distribute it throughout 
the orchard. 

The type of sprinkler system found in this survey consisted, for the most 
part, of an underground main line feeding into above-ground portable lateral 
lines on which the sprinklers are placed. The main lines consist of iron or 
steel pipes, with hydrants spaced from 90 to 150 feet apart along them. The 
hydrants protrude about one foot above ground. They are equipped with 
valves to allow water to run into portable lateral lines which are moved from 
one hydrant to the next. For orchard use the lateral lines consist of 20 and 





1J. C. Wilcox, Agricultural Research Officer, Summerland Experimental Station, B.C. 
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30-foot lengths of two-inch aluminum tubing connected by quick couplers. 
The couplers have an opening for a ‘riser’ on which is placed a revolving type 
of sprinkler head. Nearly all the systems had screening arrangements to 
prevent foreign material such as algae from plugging the sprinkler nozzles. 


Sprinkler systems differ from furrow systems in that water pressure is 
required for their operation. Pressure is supplied either by means of gravity or 
by a pump and motor. In some cases the pressure is supplied by the irrigation 
district. 


Use of Different Systems and Materials——The average investment per acre 
was higher for the sprinkler than for the furrow systems (Table 1). There 
was, likewise, an appreciable difference in average investment per acre for 
orchards with a sprinkler system operated by gravity and those with a pump- 
sprinkler system—$131 for the gravity compared with $168 for the pump 
system and $114 for furrow irrigation. Orchardists located in areas where 
gravity can be used to operate a sprinkler are thus more fortunate than those 
who have to install a pump. 


The costs of furrow irrigation were calculated for the systems in actual 
use and these systems were all assumed to be in first class condition. The 
orenardists used a combination of materials for the supply and/or the distribu- 
tion part of their systems, including underground pipes (with standpipes), 
flumes, and some earth ditches. The flumes were made of galvanized iron, 
wood (both rectangular and “V’’), and concrete. 


Table 1.—Comparative Figures on Furrow and Sprinkler Irrigation Systems, Okanagan 
Valley Orchards, 1951 
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a Kxeluding cost of water. 


The average total costs of furrow irrigation systems were then calculated 
on the assumption that each water carrier was all of one kind of material. The 
types of equipment considered were underground pipe (with standpipes), 
galvanized metal flume, wooden rectangular flume, and wooden ‘“V” flume. 

Replacement costs varied from $103 to $136 per acre depending on the 
type of material used (Table 2). In order to determine the most economical 
kind of material to use for a furrow irrigation system on a long term basis, it 
was necessary to compare the costs of each for the same length of time. Over 
a period of thirty years the average replacement costs per acre for the different 
kinds of material were as follows: 


LIPCerSrOUNG VOIDS ere. To Neete ee $238 
Galvanized simetal’ tine? 24) aes $113 
Wooden rectangular flume............ $340 
Wooden ey aTiinie ae ee ee eee Coe $309 


Therefore, because of its longer estimated life the galvanized metal fluming was 
the least expensive. With the use of the metal fiumes there was also a saving 
in annual operating costs. Wooden ‘“V” flumes last for only ten years and 
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Table 2.—Average Total Replacement and Annual Costs, 16 Furrow Irrigation Systems, Okanagan 
Valley Orchards, 1951 
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a Excluding cost of water. 


have to be replaced three times in the 30-year period whereas the metal flumes 
may have to be replaced only at the end of that period. Consequently, the 
annual costs per acre were higher for “V” shaped wooden flumes than for 
galvanized metal flumes. 

The difference noted above in total replacement costs over a 30-year period 
accounts for most of the difference in annual cost of operating furrow systems 
built of various types of materials. Interest on investment is, of course, 
lowest on those systems with smallest initial outlay but can only partially 
offset the differences noted in depreciation cost. There would probably be a 
little more expense for repairs to the wooden flumes than for repairs to the 
galvanized flumes or underground pipes. The cost of labor for irrigation would 
be practically the same regardless of the kind of material used for carrying 
water. 


Comparison with Sprinkler Systems.—The replacement cost for a complete 
gravity sprinkler system was $131 per acre, with an over-all life expectancy 
of 15-7 years. Thus, the renewal cost of a gravity sprinkler system over a 
30-year period would be $250 per acre compared with $113 for a galvanized 
metal flume system. A pump sprinkler system would entail added costs for 
the pumping equipment. 


Labor.—The amount of labor soent with furrow irrigation was almost twice 
that spent with sprinkler irrigation. Sprinklers should require attention only 
for moving the laterals whereas furrows often call for considerable supervision, 
in order to assure proper use and control of the water. 

The amount of labor spent per day of actual irrigation on the three types 
of systems averaged 3:3, 1:9 and 2-0 man-hours for furrow, gravity sprinkler 
and pump sprinkler, respectively. 

As a result of the reduced labor cost sprinkler systems compare favorably 
with furrow in annual costs, despite the higher replacement costs. The annual 
cost of operation of furrow systems and pump sprinkler systems both averaged 
$30 per acre compared with $22 per acre for gravity sprinkler systems. With 
the pump systems the higher annual cost resulted from the cost of power and 
the charges for depreciation and interest based on the high replacement cost. 

The higher overhead costs of a gravity sprinkler system are more than 
offset in the long run by the lower operating costs, which is mainly attributable 
to the lower labor requirements. It therefore appears that the gravity sprinkler 
system is the least expensive in the long run. 

However, even if a gravity sprinkler system appears to be the more 
economical in the long run, a little more capital is required at the outset and 
this may be an important consideration on some orchards, and particularly on 
the large ones. 
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Quantity of Water Used.—The acre-inch is the unit of measurement used 
for determining the quantity of water applied to the soil for irrigation.* In 
this study costs were not calculated on a per acre-inch basis for two reasons: 
first, orchardists of the Okanagan Valley think of costs in terms of “per acre’”’ 
rather than “per acre-inch’’; second, the quantity of water used for furrow 
irrigation could not be measured. 

However, some figures are given in the following paragraph on the quantity 
of water applied by sprinkling, and on replacement and operating costs on a 
per acre-inch basis. 

For all the 33 adjusted sprinkler systems, the average depth of water 
applied during the season was 26-7 inches. The depth of application was 29-7 
inches for the 26 farms having a coarse to medium light soil, and 18:2 inches 
for the seven farms on medium heavy to heavy soils. The average total replace- 
ment cost was $4.94 per acre-inch of water applied by those sprinkler systems. 
The average total annual cost (including water) was $1.39 per acre-inch. The 
amount of time spent on irrigation averaged 0:46 man-hour per acre-inch 
per year. 

All growers claimed that they saved water when they changed from furrow 
to sprinkler irrigation. Their estimates of the saving varied from ten to 66 
per cent with an over-all average estimate of 32 per cent. 


Relative Merits on Bases Other than Costs.—The effects of factors, other than 
costs, which may influence the use of either furrow or sprinkler irrigation 
systems, are described below. 


Soil Texture.—There was a tendency for orchardists to use sprinkler rather 
than furrow irrigation on the light textured soils because sprinkler irrigation 
allows better controi of soil erosion, more adequate wetting of the soil and less 
waste of water. 

Topography.—A much higher proportion of sprinkler than furrow irrigation 
was used on undulating land. With sprinklers it was possible to irrigate areas 
that would otherwise be very difficult to cover, and there was a better distribu- 
tion and better control of the water on rolling terrain. 

Shape and Size of Farm.—There was no indication that the shape or size of 
an orchard exerted any influence on the operator’s choice between a furrow and 
a sprinkler irrigation system. 

Quality and Availability of Labor.—The orchardists who hired labor found 
it exceedingly difficult to secure someone willing and capable to handle furrow 
irrigation systems. For that reason, many growers favored the use of sprinkler 
systems, since labor was needed only to move the lateral lines, instead of 
adjusting and controlling the flow of water as with furrow systems. 


THE EFFECTS OF BEEF QUALITY ON PRICES IN THE 
TORONTO AREA—1954 


G. E. WooLLAM AND K. E. CANN 


Findings made through a series of price studies? in Toronto during 1954 
indicate that the wide difference in retail prices of beef are mainly attribut- 
able to the quality of meat sold. Additional factors are the yield of beef and the 
supply of animals in the various quality classifications of cattle. An examina- 
tion of prices at the three marketing stages shows that, for the most part, the 
differences in live prices for these various qualities of cattle are reflected in 
both wholesale and retail prices. 


1An acre-inch of water is the amount of water necessary to cover one acre to a depth of one 
inch. 

2'These price studies were conducted jointly by the Live Stock and Economics Divisions of the 
Department of Agriculture. 
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For each quarter of 1954, prices were collected for various qualities of 
beef at retail and wholesale and for live animals. In Table 1 the price of good 
steers and the corresponding grade of beef is used as a base and each of the 
other qualities of beef sold is expressed as a difference in cents per pound from 
this base. 


The extent of the variation in prices among the various qualities is 
determined to some extent by the availability of supplies of the different 
classes of cattle. For instance, an increase in the number of commercial quality 
carcasses available relative to the number of the high quality carcasses will 
cause the price differential to widen. As a result of the cattle marketing 
pattern there will be a seasonal element in the price differences for various 
qualities of cattle. 

Another important aspect of this problem of quality price differentials 
is the carcass yield from the live animal. The dressing percentage for choice 
and good steers is likely to average about 56 per cent whereas the lower quality 


Table 1.— Differences in Prices Among Six Qualities of Beef and Classifications of Cattle—January, 
April, July and October—Toronto, 1954. 
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commercial cattle may yield as low as 48 per cent. During April, 1954 (Table 
1) the price spread between live good steers and good cows was $6.00 per 
hundredweight of which approximately $2.50 of this spread could be accounted 
for by the difference in dressing percentages. The remaining $3.50 is associ- 
ated with quality and demand-supply relationships. By October, the spread 
between these two classifications of cattle had increased to $10.50 per hundred- 
weight with difference in yield accounting for about $3.00. Marketings of the 
better qualities of cattle had fallen from April levels and supplies of the lower 
grade commercial cattle had increased substantially causing the spread 
attributable to quality and supply-demand relationships to increase to $7.50 
per hundredweight. 
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Retailers of meat, in their operations, are necessarily conscious of con- 
sumers’ reaction to quality and price and this is reflected in the purchasing 
policy of the retailer. Because there is not sufficient top grade beef to meet 
total consumer needs, the price mechanism must operate in a manner that 
will move the supplies of the various qualities of meat into consumption. This 
manifests itself in the form of differences in the prices for various qualities 
which differences will increase or decrease according to the supplies of quality 
on hand and the responsiveness of consumers to the price variation. 


ORGANIZATION FEATURES OF FARMS ON LIGHT, MEDIUM AND HEAVY 
TEXTURED SOILS IN THE PRAIRIE AREA OF SASKATCHEWAN 


H. L. BIEHN 


This article reviews some of the differences in farm organization in three 
areas of differing productivity in Saskatchewan. These areas include a Land 
Class II area’, a Weyburn loam area’ and a Regina heavy clay area’. These 
three areas are predominantly light, medium and heavy textured soils, respec- 
tively. The Land Class II area is considered marginal for wheat production 
whereas the Weyburn loam area has about 32-4 per cent of its land and the 
Regina heavy clay area 78-5 per cent of its land rated as suitable for wheat 
production (Land Classes III, IV and V). 


Land Ownership.—In the Weyburn loam and the Regina clay areas* 90 per 
cent of the land was individually owned, compared with 64 per cent in the 
Class II area. Almost all of the remaining 36 per cent of the land in the 
Class II area was publicly owned. There was very little land under company 
ownership in any of the areas. 


Table 1.—Farm Tenure in Three Selected Saskatchewan Areas 
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Farm Tenure.—A higher percentage of the farmers were part owners in the 
Land Class II than in either the Weyburn loam or the Regina clay area. Some 
farmers in the Land Class II area, finding it hard to make a living on lands of 
low productivity, had increased the size of their holdings by renting or leasing 
both arable and grazing land. This was made possible by a considerable with- 
drawal of settlers in the “thirties” and subsequent periods. An added com- 
plexity with regard to tenure springs from the fact that in the Land Class II 
area, 12 per cent of the present operators own, rent and lease some of their 
present farm unit. Moreover, farmers in the Land Class II areas generally 
have easier access to P.F.R.A. community pastures than farmers in the other 
two areas (Table 1). 


1H. L. Biehn and M. Ragush. Farm Organization, Progress and Adjustments on Land Class II, 
Brown and Dark Brown Soil Zones, Saskatchewan, 1952-53. Economics Division. Unpublished. 

2and3M. Ragush and F. F. Cline, Farm Practices in the Weyburn Loam and Regina Heavy Clay 
Soils of Saskatchewan, 1951. Mimeographed Report. Economics Division, Canada Department 
of Agriculture. 

4This area, which is predominantly Regina heavy clay soil, will be referred to as the Regina 
clay area. 
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It is: probable that the rather large number of farmers who do not own 
any land in the Weyburn loam area and Regina clay area may be due to high 
land prices and the competition of other factors for available capital. 


Farm Size.—Most of the farms in the Weyburn loam and Regina clay areas 
are two to five quarter sections in size. In the Land Class II area, most of the 
farms are two to six quarter sections, but the number of farms larger than nine 
quarter sections is much greater than in either the Weyburn loam or Regina 
clay area, The most common size of farm is one-half section in the Regina 
clay area, one-half and three-quarter sections in the Weyburn loam area, and 
one section in the light textured soil group of the Land Class II area. 


Land Utilization——The average farm size in the Land Class II area was 874 
acres as compared with 605 acres in the Weyburn loam area and 783 acres for 
farms in the Regina clay area. Of these acreages, 66 per cent was improved 
on the farms in the Land Class II area, 76 per cent on the farms on the 
Weyburn loam soils and 99 per cent on the farms on the Regina clay soils. 


Table 2.—Land Utilization in Three Selected Saskatchewan Areas. 
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1 Native pasture, unused land, and leased grazing. 


The proportion of unimproved land reflects the number of livestock carried on 
farms in the various areas. It should be noted that the unimproved acreage 
on the Weyburn loam farms was predominantly land definitely unsuitable for 
cultivation, whereas on the Land Class II farms it was land that could have 
been cultivated but the operators felt it undesirable to cultivate any more. 


Wheat was the main crop in all areas, but the proportion of improved land 
used for this purpose in each of the areas varies from a high of 60 per cent 
on the Regina clay farms to a low of 43 per cent on the Land Class II areas. 
The proportion of total wheat acreage on stubble land was: 43 per cent on the 
Regina clay farms, 26 per cent on the Weyburn loam farms and 30 per cent 
on the Land Class II farms (Table 2). 


Livestock.—Livestock numbers were highest on Land Class II farms with 
the Weyburn loam farms ranking next and the Regina clay farms reporting the 
lowest number. Cattle made up the largest part of the livestock. The low 
numbers of hogs and poultry indicate that they were kept mainly for home 
use in all three areas. Horses were not used to any extent for field work by 
any of the farmers interviewed, although the majority of farmers in the Land 
Class II and the Weyburn loam areas had at least two horses which were used 
for haying, winter transportation or other odd jobs around the farm. 

Cattle numbers showed a close relationship to the carrying capacity of the 
unimproved land available for grazing. The farms on Land Class II averaged 
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300 acres of unimproved land and 19-9 head of cattle. The Weyburn loam 
farms averaged 145 acres of unimproved land and 15:5 head of cattle, whereas 
the Regina clay farms averaged 7 acres of unimproved land and 3:2 head of 
cattle. Forty-six per cent of the farmers interviewed on the Regina clay farms 
had no cattle, compared with 11-8 per cent on the Weyburn loam farms and 
19 per cent on the Land Class II farms. Of the farms with cattle, most of 
those on Land Class II had from 11 to 20 head, whereas most of the Weyburn 
loam farms had from 6 to 30 head and the Regina clay farms had less than 
6 head (Table 3). 


Observations.—Taking lands graded Land Classes III, IV and V as suitable 
for wheat production, 78-5 per cent of the land in the Regina clay area, 32:4 
per cent in the Weyburn loam area and none in the Land Class II area come 
within this classification. One would expect to find significant differences in 
farm organization on land of such varying productivity. 


Table 3.—Cattle Numbers in Three Selected Saskatchewan Areas. 
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Some noticeable differences which appear to be related to suitability for 
wheat production were found among the three areas. The relatively high 
proportion of farms in the Land Class II area which were partly-owned and 
partly-rented or leased undoubtedly was influenced by the combination of farm 
units as farmer operators discontinued farming and by the availability of 
grazing land on lease-hold. In the Regina and Weyburn areas farms available 
for rental were more likely to be rented by operators who did not own any 
land, and there was less grazing land available under lease agreements. 

It is apparent from available information on land utilization that most 
farmers have turned their land to the best use as far as productivity and 
returns are concerned. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE ECONOMICS DIVISION 


Canadian Agriculture in 1954. A Chronology of Federal Policies. Dunbabin, 
Margaret I. February, 1955. pp. 36. 

A chronological record of “changes in federal policies affecting agriculture 
and events of importance in connection with such policies.” 


UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS 


Available from: Sales and Circulation Section, Dept. of Public Informa- 
tion, United Nations, New York, U.S.A. 

In Canada: The Ryerson Press, 299 Queen St. West, Toronto; and Periodica 
Inc., 5112 Ave. Papineau, Montreal, 34. 


Economic Survey of Europe in 1954 including Studies of Regional Problems in 
European Countries and The Structure of the French Economy. Prepared by the 
Research and Planning Division, Economic Commission for Europe. Geneva, 
19552 °%pp. “xi¥ plus ‘315. 
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The eighth in a series of annual reports, The Survey combines an analysis 
of major economic developments in the past year with considerations of some 
longer-term issues. The first five chapters discuss recent economic events 
under the following headings: The Economic Upswing in Western Europe 
and its Background; Recent Changes in the Economics of Eastern Europe; 
Economic Development in the Soviet Union; Trade and Payments of Western 
Europe; and Foreign Trade of Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union. Chapter 
6 discusses the Problems of Regional Development and Industrial Location 
in Europe and Chapter 7 provides a detailed study of the French Economy 
under the title: The French Economy: Basic Problems of Occupational Structure 
and Regional Balance. 


Demographic Yearbook—Annuaire Démographique, 1954. 1954. pp. 729. 

The sixth issue of the demographic yearbook published by the Statistical 
Office of the United Nations. It includes siatistical tables on Population, 
Births, Reproduction Rates, Stillbirths, Deaths, Marriages, Divorces, Life 
Tables, and International Population Movements. The Yearbook also includes 
a 24-page Bibliography of recent official publications ‘containing census and 
other demographic statistics for each area of the world’. This bibliography 
is a supplement to that which appeared in the Demographic Yearbook 1953. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Distribution of Non-Farm Incomes in Canada by Size. Ottawa. Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, Research and Development Division. 1954. Reference Paper 
No. 52. pp. 40. 

This reference paper presents estimates of the distribution of family and 
individual incomes in Canada in 1951. The main sections of the paper analyze 
Family Incomes; Sources of Family Incomes; Incomes by Regions; Incomes by 
Age and Sex of Head of Family; and Income by Size of Family. The author 
also discusses the Statistical Problems of Estimation and Problems of Analysis. 

The paper is supplemented by Notes and Definitions, Tables on Family 
Incomes and Individual Incomes, an Appendix on Sources and Methods and 
another on 1948 Non-Farm Incomes. 


Feed Grain Sources in Ontario. Patterson, H. L. and D. W. Hart. Farm 
Economics Branch, Ontario Department of Agriculture. Toronto, Ontario. 
Dept. of Agriculture. January 1954. pp. 32 & Tables. 

The purpose of this study was “to trace the disposition of western feed 
grains in the Province of Ontario and to account for the consumption pattern 
as far as possible’’. 

Part I of the report deals with: Quantities Imported; Time of Entry; Point 
of Entry; Subsidy Program for Ontario; Consumption Pattern Related to Geo- 
graphical Location; and Consumption Pattern Related to Poultry and Hogs. 
Part II provides a Discussion and Analysis of Report on Dispositions and Move- 
ments of Local Feed Grain in Southern Ontario in 1953. 


Land Requirements for the Production of Human Food. Wyllie, James. Dept. of 
Agricultural Economics, University of London, Wye College, Near Ashford, 
Kent, England. June 1954. p. 38. 

This report provides information on the land acreage needed in the United 
Kingdom to support one human being. The author studies calorie production 
and requirements, the calorie value of crops and livestock products, the sources 
of calorie output and other data relating to the production of food for human 
consumption. 
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Farm Title Transfer Survey, 1900-1950. Noble, Henry R. Farm Economics Branch, 
Ontario Department of Agriculture. March 1955, pp. 31. 

This report presents the results of a study conducted for the purpose of 
indicating “the processes by which Ontario mixed livestock farm operators 
acquire the right to operate these farms and to find out who farms’. The 
analysis itself is based on records concerning 2,385 farm operators and 800 
farms. 

The report is divided into three main parts: Farm Tenure, Farm Family, 
and Farm Mortgages. A series of pictures and attractively-designed charts 
help the reader grasp the significance of the material studied. 


Green Peas for Processing, Production Costs. Nelson, J. B. Farm Economics 
Branch, Ontario Department of Agriculture. Toronto, 1954. pp. 42. 

A study of the cost of producing green peas for processing, in Ontario. 
The main objective of the study was to secure data on: physical inputs; the 
distribution of the main cost items; the actual cost of production; net returns; 
and, the effects of variations in production methods on yields and returns. 

The three main parts of the report deal with: Average Pea Production 
Cocts; Economic Factors Affecting Success; and Physical Factors Affecting 
Success. 


Economic Activity Analysis. Edited by Oskar Morgenstern. New York, John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., and London, Chapman & Hal!, Ltd. 1954. pp. xviii + 554. 

In Economic Activity Analysis Oskar Morgenstern assembles a series of 
studies made by the Economics Research Project of Princeton University on 
The Mathematical Structure of American Type Economies. He divides his 
book into three main parts. Part I deals with the Economic Properties of the 
Input-Output System and includes studies of Models of General Economic 
Equilibrium; the Input-Output System—Its Nature and Use; Aggregation 
in the Input-Output Model; and The Treatment of Foreign and Domestic 
Trade Transportation Charges in the Leontief Input-Output Table. Part II 
discusses the Mathematical Properties of Linear Economic Systems with 
studies of Inequalities for Minkowski-Leontief Matrices; Some Mathematical 
Concepts for Linear Economic Models; Properties of Leontief-Type Input- 
Output Matrices; Characteristic Roots of Input-Output Matrices; “Continuous” 
Programming; Matrices and Trees; and An Economic Application of “Matrices 
and Trees”. Part III is concerned with Meta-Economics and includes a paper 
on The Laws of Return, A Study in Meta-Economics and another on Experiment 
and Large Scale Computation in Economics. 

This book is a worthwhile contribution to research in economic activity 
analysis. In the Preface the editor expresses his belief and hope ‘“‘that progress 
in this field may be so fast that new and better results can supersede these 
in a short time’’. 


Our Expanding Economy. Blodgett, Ralph H. Rinehart & Company, Inc., 
New York. 1955. pp. xv + 973. 

Our Expanding Economy: An Introduction is intended as a basic text- 
book for beginning courses in economic principles, problems, and policies. 


The auther reviews the problems and principles of production and economic 
growth, allocation and pricing processes, distribution of income and analysis 
of national income and related matters. He also discusses international 
economics, socialism, communism and the British Welfare State. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Royal Commission on Canada’s Eco- 
nomic Prospecitsx—On June 17 the 
Prime Minister announced, in the House 
of Commons, the appointment of a royal 
commission on Canada’s economic pros- 
pects to inquire into and report upon the 
long-term prospects of the Canadian 
economy, that is to say, upon the probable 
economic development of Canada and the 
problems to which such development 
appears likely to give rise, and without 
limiting the generality of the foregoing, 
to study and report upon 


(a) developments in the supply of raw 
materials and energy sources; 

(b) the growth to be expected in the 
population of Canada and the 
changes in its distribution; 

(c) prospects for growth and change 
in domestic and external markets 
for Canadian production; 

(d) trends in productivity and stan- 
dards of living; and 

(e) prospective requirements for indus- 
trial and social capital. 


Gross National Product.—Canada’s 
gross national product continued its 
advance during the first quarter of 1955. 
The value of the total output of goods 
and services, seasonally adjusted at an- 
nual rates, amounted to $25 billion, an 
increase of three per cent over the fourth 
quarter of 1954 and four per cent over 
the average of $24 billion for the year 
1954 as a whole. 

The increase in gross national product, 
excluding accrued net income of farm 
operators, amounted to about $400 mil- 
lion. Allowance made for seasonal fac- 
tors, about one-half of the production 
gain occurred in manufacturing, the 
major increases being in transportation 
equipment, iron and steel products, and 
wood products. In the  non-durable 
manufacturing sector of the economy 
major gains were recorded in foods and 
beverages and in rubber products. Min- 
ing and forestry output and production 
in the service industries also continued 
to expand. 

The expansion of business activity was 
accompanied by a build-up of business 
inventories and a sharp rise in merchan- 
dise exports; other major components of 
demand were relatively stable. About 
half of the inventory build-up (seasonally 
adjusted) appears to have been in the 
automobiles component; the production 
of automobiles was a major factor in 





the uprising in manufacturing activity. 
The gains in merchandise exports were 
generally widespread and affected most 
of the major categories in the export 
group, especially the agricultural prod- 
ucts, the iron and its products, and the 
non-ferrous metals and chemicals cate- 
gories. 


Domestic Exporis.—The total value of 
domestic exports in May amounted to 
$367 million, an increase of 3:5 per cent 
from the $354-7 million recorded for 
May 1954. Average prices were about 
1-0 per cent higher and volume 2:4 per 
cent larger. The gain in domestic exports 
was lower in May than in the previous 
four months; the cumulative total for the 
first five months of the year increased 
by 10-4 per cent from $1,498 million in 
1954 to $1,654 million in 1955. 

Domestic exports to the United King- 
dom rose from $58-3 million in May 1954 
to $66-6 million in May this year, and 
the cumulative total for the January- 
May period from $232 million in 1954 to 
$319-8 million in 1955. Main increases 
in May were in agricultural and vegetable 
products, non-metallic minerals, chemi- 
cals and iron products, and in the first 
five months of the year domestic exports 
of the wood and paper and non-ferrous 
metals were also higher. Shipments to 
other Commonwealth countries increased 
slightly from $19:6 million in May 1954 
to $21 million in May this year, and from 
$76 million in January-May 1954 to 
$93-5 million in the corresponding period 
of) 1955. 


Shipments to the United States in- 
creased from $208-8 million in May last 
year to $217-5 million in May this year, 
and those for the first five months of the 
year from $912-1 million in 1954 to 
$974-6 million this year. In both periods 
exports were higher for wood and paper, 
non-ferrous metals, non-metallic mineral 
and chemical products, and in May this 
year there was an increase in exports 
of iron and steel products. These gains 
were partly offset by continued lower 
shipments of agricultural and vegetable 
products and animals and animal 
products. 


The value of exports to Latin America 
dropped from $19-3 million in May 1954 
to $14-2 million in May 1955, mainly 
as a result of a further sharp drop in 
the value of shipments to Brazil; exports 
during the January-May period declined 
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from $77-6 million last year to $64-6 
million this year. Sales to Argentina, 
Columbia and Mexico continued to rise. 

Exports to European couniries rose 
from $31-6 million in May 1954 to $34 
million in May 1955 and from $111-8 
million in the first five months of 1954 to 


$133-2 million in the corresponding 
period this year. In May, gains were 
recorded in exports to Belgium and 


Luxembourg, France, Ireland and the 
Netherlands, and in the January-May 
period gains were registered for exports 
to Germany. Exports to all other coun- 
tries declined from $15-7 million in May 
1954 to $12-6 million in May 1955, and 
from $83-:7 million during the first five 
months of 1954 to $62-1 million in the 
corresponding period of 1955. 


Industrial Production.—Preliminary 
figures indicate that Canada’s composite 
index of industrial production for April 
stood at 258-4 compared with 242-4 for 
April 1954. The manufacturing com- 
ponent rose from 253-5 in April 1954 to 
267-4 in April 1955 and the mineral 
output component from 182:9 to 203:°-9. 
The index of non-durable manufactures 
advanced from. 218-9: to 231-1, and the 
index of durable manufactures from 
B07: 6,,t0. 324-3. ' 

Construction Industry.—According to 
estimates made by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, Canada’s construction indus- 
try is expected to exceed the $5 billion 
level for the first time in 1955. These 
estimates are based on January inten- 
tions and place the total value of con- 
struction in 1955 at $5,059 million, about 
$369 million or eight per cent over the 
total value in 1954. The physical volume 
of construction is expected to increase by 
the same percentage, over the volume in 
1954. Almost all the increase in value and 
volume is expected to be in new con- 
struction. The value of new construction 
is estimated at $4,063 million compared 
with $3,696 million in 1954. 


Industrial Employment.—The advance 
index of industrial employment (1949= 
100) continued to advance in May, rising 
from 105-7 at April 1 to 107-3 at the 
beginning of May and 106-2 at May lst, 
1954. 

Weekly payrolls disbursed by the larger 
industrial establishments rose by 2:1 per 
cent from April to May and 4:3 per cent 
from May 1, 1954 to the beginning of 
May 1955. The composite index of pay- 
rolls stood at 153-1 compared to 150-0 
at April 1 and 146-8 at May 1, 1954. 
Average weekly wages and _ salaries 





advanced to a new all-time high at $61.00 
compared to $60.68 a month earlier and 
$59.15 a year earlier. There were con- 
siderable gains in construction, trans- 
portation, storage and communication, 
manufacturing, and trade, and smaller 
additions to the working forces in public 
utilities and the service industries. Em- 
ployment in logging and mining declined 
but on a smaller scale than a year 
previously. 


Prices.—The composite index of prices 
of commodities and services used by 
farmers, including farm living costs, 
stood at 225:7 in April’ (1935-39=—100), 
compared to 220-6 in January and 225:°3 
in April 1954. Exclusive of the farm 
family living component the index reg- 
istered 240-3. The January-April in- 
creases mainly reflected seasonal changes 
in farm wage rates. 

Farm prices of farm operating equip- 
ment and materials declined by 0°5 per 
cent between January and April, reflect- 
ing decreases of 9-5 per cent for binder 
twine, 2:7 per cent for seed, and minor 
decreases for machinery, building mate- 
rials and hardware. Feed prices increased 
0-9 per cent but gasoline, oil and grease, 
and compound fertilizer prices remained 
stable. 

The index of farm prices of agricultural 
products reached 229-5 in May, a slight 
increase from the revised April index of 
228-8. Advances in the prices of live- 
stock and some grains more than offset 
reductions in the prices of dairy prod- 
ucts and potatoes. 


Wheat.—Visible supplies of Canadian 
wheat in store or in transit in North 
America totaled 349 million bushels on 
June 29, compared to 341 million a week 
earlier and 349-5 million a year pre- 
viously. Overseas exports of wheat dur- 
ing the week ended June 29 totaled 
3,994,000 bushels compared with 2,747,000 
in the corresponding week of 1954; cumu- 
lative exports in the current crop year 
had reached the 188 million bushel 
mark compared with 182-7 million for 
the corresponding period of 1954. 

Supplies of wheat remaining on or 
about June 1, 1955 in the four major 
exporting countries for export and for 
carry-over at the end of their respective 
crop years amounted to 1,785-3 million 
bushels, compared to 1,849-6 million 
bushels at May 1 and 1,802-7 million 
bushels a year earlier. 

June 1 supplies—in million bushels, 
and figures for June 1954 in brackets— 
were held as follows: United States, 
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1,00le8.. (921-3)4-- Canada, '513 ¥ €628+ 3): 
Argentina, 137-6 (121-6); and Awusfra- 
lia, 132-9 (131-6). 

Total exports of wheat and flour in 
terms of wheat from these four countries 
in the first ten months (August-May) 
of the current Canadian ‘crop’ ’ year 
totaled 629-6 million bushels, compared 
with 526-1 million bushels during the 
corresponding period of the 1953-54 crop 
year. Shipments from the United States 
increased to 227:2 million bushels from 
170-7 million bushels; from Argentina, 
to 112 million from 94-1 million; and 
from Australia to 81:7 million from 52-2 
million bushels. Shipments from Canada 
declined slightly to 208-7 million bushels 
from 209-1 million bushels. 


Dairy Products.—Production of cream- 
ery butter increased from 46-5 million 
pounds in June 1954 to 47-7 million 
pounds in June this year and from 139:-7 
million pounds in the January-June 
period of last year to 140-4 million 
pounds in the corresponding period this 
year. Domestic disappearance in June 
was estimated at 25:7 million pounds 
compared with 23-8 million pounds in 
June 1954. There were 90 million 
pounds of creamery butter in store in 
Canada at the beginning of July, 15-1 
million pounds more than on the same 
date last year. 

The output of process cheese increased 
from 3-0 million pounds in June 1954 to 
3°8 million pounds in June 1955 and 
from 22:0 million pounds in the first 
half of 1954 to 22:5 million pounds in 
the first “hal. of 1955." Production of 
cheddar cheese declined from 13-7 mil- 
lion pounds in June last year to 13:0 
million pounds in June this year and 
{Fain Woo Ou IDLO ROUNGS dm» sthe 
January-June period of 1954 to 32-9 mil- 
lion pounds in the corresponding period 
OL. Lvje- 


Margarine.—The production of mar- 
garine declined from 9-5 million pounds 
in June 1954 to 8-7 million pounds in 
June 1955 but rose from 56:5 million 
pounds in the January-June period of 
1954 to 64:4 million pounds in the 
January-June period of 1955. 


Farm Income.—Cash income received 
by Canadian farmers from the sale of 
farm products in the first quarter of 
1955 was estimated at $472 million, com- 
pared to $506:2 million in the corre- 
sponding period of 1954 and the all-time 
high first quarter estimate of $555-7 mil- 
lion in 1952. The decline in cash income 
is attributable mainly to much smaller 
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wheat participation payments and sub- 
stantially lower returns from the sale of 
oats and hogs. 

Declines in farm cash income in Que- 
bec, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta 
and British Columbia more than offset 
the gains in other provinces. The declines 
ranged from less than one per cent in 
British Columbia to almost 33 per cent 
in Saskatchewan and the gains from 
about 1-5 per cent in Nova Scotia to 
about 30 per cent in Prince Edward 
Island. 

Farm cash income from wheat 
amounted to $50 million compared with 
$49-5 million in the first quarter of 1954; 
deliveries were slightly larger but they 
were offset by lower average prices. 
Wheat participation payments amounted 
to only $195 thousand compared with 
$27-7 million in the first quarter of last 
year. The 1954 first-quarter payments 
represent part of the final payment on 
the 1952, wheat. crop. Final .payments 
on. the , 1953. wheat crop were_ not 
announced until mid-May this year. 

Income from marketings of oats is 
estimated at $3-5 million, considerably 
below the $13 million realized in the first 
quarter of 1954. Average prices were 
a little higher than last year but market- 
ings equalled only about one-quarter of 
those in the first three months of 1954. 
Income from the sale of barley rose to 
$12-2 million from the sale of $11-6 
million in the first quarter of last year. 

Income from the sale of potatoes is 
estimated at $9-2 million compared with 
$5-9 million in the first quarter of 1954. 
Returns from the sale of tobacco rose 
to $61-8 million from $47-5 million. 

Cash income from the sale of livestock 
declined to $167-5 million from $181-2 
million in the first three months of last 
year. A marked drop in returns from the 
sale of hogs, from $89-8 million to $73:°8 
million, more than offset the increased 
income from marketings of other live- 
stock. Income from cattle and calves 
rose to $92-2 million from $89-9 million 
and income from sheep and lambs to 
$1-6 million from $1°5 million. Hog 
prices well below the 1954 level more 
than counterbalanced the increases in 
marketings but slightly reduced cattle 
marketings were more than offset by 
higher prices. 

Income from dairy products amounted 
to $79:7 million, about the same as in 
the first quarter of 1954. Lower prices 
for eggs more than offset higher market- 
ings and resulted in a slightly lower 
income. 
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AGRICULTURE AND THE GATT REVIEW OF 1954-55 
A. E. RicHarps! 


Many of the most difficult problems which were considered in the Review 
Session of the Contracting Parties to the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade were in the field of agriculture and of direct concern to Canadian 
farmers. 

The Review of the Agreement was additional to the regular work of the 
Ninth Session of the members of GATT, who held their First Session at Havana 
in 1948. Thirty-four countries participated in the Ninth Session which opened 
in Geneva on October 28, 1954 and ended on March 8, 1955. About four weeks 
were devoted to regular sessional work, a large part of which consisted of the 
hearing and settlement of disputes. The Review occupied the remaining weeks 
of the Session. 

The General Agreement was drawn up in the immediate postwar 
atmosphere. Its framers provided for a transitional period of three or four 
years by which time it was hoped that trade would flow freely in economic 
channels and that balance of payment difficulties would largely have ‘dis- 
appeared. These hopes were not fully realized. 

In 1954, after seven years’ experience of trading under GATT, member 
countries decided that they should face the realities of the trading world and 
revise the Agreement in the light of present day conditions. 

During the winter of 1954-55 representatives of the 34 countries meeting 
at Geneva worked long and painstakingly on the task of amending or rewording 
sections of the complicated legal document which comprises the operating 
provisions of the GATT. The end purpose of this work was to draw up a 
revised agreement which would have a reasonable chance of being accepted 
by the parliaments of each of the member countries. 

The GATT meeting was unlike many other international conferences which 
make recommendations to governments. The Review Session was writing 
commitments in a legal document which governments must accept or withdraw 
from the Agreement. 

It is a tribute to the strength and permanence of the GATT that it survived 
without any important changes in its basic trade rules. There was, from the 
Canadian viewpoint, a weakening in certain sections, but other parts of the 
Agreement were strengthened. Perhaps the result was best summed up by the 
Canadian Minister of Trade and Commerce when he remarked, “the Agree- 
ment was not all we hoped for but better than we expected”. 

The great binding force and strength of the Agreement of course lies in 
the schedules of tariff concessions appended to the code of trading rules and 
commercial provisions. All countries recognize the trading value of the con- 
cessions negotiated from 1948-1951 at Geneva, Annecy and Torquay on 58,000 
items. At Geneva in 1955 countries agreed that they wanted the validity of 
the concessions to continue for an indefinite period. They recognized that 
trading rules were necessary to stabilize and protect the concessions and for 
that reason, perhaps more than for any other, persevered in the task of 
producing the revised version of the GATT. 

In certain cases where the trading practices of individual countries were 
in conflict with the GATT code of conduct a waiver to obligations was granted. 
A waiver is intended for dealing with a temporary situation. It is a device 
deemed preferable by the contracting parties to new permanent escape clauses 
in the Agreement. All waivers are subject to reporting and annual review in 
the forum of the Contracting Parties. These and other important provisions 
of the new GATT are discussed in the following sections. 





1 Member of Canadian Delegation to the Review Session of the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade, held October, 1954 to March, 1955 at Geneva, Switzerland. 
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The United States Waiver.—Relatively high price supports for agricultural 
products in the United States tend to attract abnormally large quantities of 
imports. Section 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933, as amended, 
protects price support or production programs either by fees on imports or 
by import quotas. It is mandatory legislation which provides that when an 
investigation shows that imports are rendering ineffective any program or 
operation undertaken by the United States Department of Agriculture restric- 
tions in the form of fees or quotas must be imposed on imports. The United 
States was using this authority to apply quotas on imports of products receiving 
price support benefits. This action was in conflict with GATT which prohibits 
the use of import restrictions except in special circumstances. Price support 
alone does not qualify as a special circumstance under GATT. 

The Contracting Parties accepted the fact that the United States could 
not be expected to support farm prices around the world. They took note of 
the efforts being made by the United States’ government to lower price support 
levels. Having received an assurance from the United States’ government 
that it would discuss proposals under Section 22 with interested countries 
before taking any action, the Contracting Parties agreed to the waiver, which 
provided that United States’ obligations under GATT would be set aside to 
the extent necessary to prevent a conflict with the provisions of Articles II 
and XI of the General Agreement. Article II states that tariff concessions 
negotiated under GATT must not be impaired and Article XI deals with the 
general prohibition of restrictions on imports. 

Canada voted against the waiver because of its “blanket” nature. It 
covers any agricultural product and gives protection by means of import 
restrictions to any program undertaken by the United States Department of 
Agriculture. It contains no terminal date and no commitment to permit the 
entry of normal imports on a “fair shares” basis. The Canadian delegation, 
however, indicated that they expected the United States to abide by the 
principle of fair shares and by other GATT principles. 

Perhaps the most important condition pertaining to the waiver is the 
annual review made by the Contracting Parties. For each such review the 
United States is required to furnish a full report giving the reasons why restric- 
tions continue to be applied and any steps taken towards a solution of the 
problem of surpluses of agricultural products. 


The Hard-Core Waiver—A number of European countries use import 
restrictions in addition to the tariff to protect their agricultural producers. 
Some of the import controls are of long standing, dating from the early 
thirties, long before GATT came into existence. GATT in 1947 outlawed 
import controls, except under special circumstances, because they are con- 
sidered the most damaging form of restraint on trade. 


The most important exception to this general rule is that for balance of 
payments reasons. Members are permitted to use quantitative import restric- 
tions or exchange controls to protect their foreign exchange reserves from 
serious depletion. Under the rules of GATT, as soon as import restrictions can 
no longer be justified for balance of payments reasons, they are to be 
eliminated. 


In a number of European countries balance of payments difficulties are 
disappearing. The governments of these countries contend, however, that their 
farmers cannot face the sudden competition of unrestricted imports on many 
agricultural products. This is the “hard-core” problem for which a waiver to 
the GATT obligation of “no import quotas” was sought. 

On March 5 the Contracting Parties voted in favor of permitting import 
restrictions to be maintained for a transitional period on “hard-core” commodi- 
ties, under strict conditions and procedures. The conditions under which a 
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“temporary” waiver was granted include prior approval by the Contracting 
Parties for each case, a time limit not exceeding five years on the use of 
import quotas and the granting of a fair share of the market to traditional 
suppliers. Reporting and review procedures on an annual basis are set out in 
detail in the waiver. 


Export Subsidies—The rules governing the use of export subsidies have 
been strengthened in the revised Agreement. Under the 1947 Agreement 
member countries were obliged to notify the Contracting Parties of any subsidy 
which operated to increase exports or decrease imports. There was no ban 
on the use of export subsidies but a country granting a subsidy could be 
required, on request, to consult with other contracting parties about the pos- 
sibility of limiting the subsidy. 

Four additional provisions dealing with export subsidies have been added 
in) themrevised®GAT Tito" the: subsidy ‘Article. ‘First}>the harmful “effects "of 
export subsidies, which may cause undue disturbance to the normal commercial 
interests of other members, are recognized. Secondly, the contracting parties 
agree that the use of subsidies on the export of primary products should be 
avoided. If they are used, they must not enable the country employing them 
to acquire more than a fair share of world export trade in the product. The 
‘‘fair share” is to be based on trade in the product in a previous representative 
period and on other special factors such as trends of trade in recent years. A 
‘primary product” is defined as any product of farm, forest or fishery or any 
material in its natural form or which has undergone such processing as is 
customarily required to prepare it for marketing in substantial volume in 
international trade. 

Thirdly, agreement was reached that from January 1, 1958 or the earliest 
practicable date thereafter no export subsidies would be paid on non-primary 
products. Before that date no contracting party is to extend the scope of such 
subsidization beyond that existing on January 1, 1955. 

Fourthly, the operating results of subsidy payments by members are to be 
reviewed by the Contracting Parties from time to time with a view to avoiding 
subsidization seriously prejudicial to the trade or interests of contracting parties. 


State Trading.—The contracting parties recognized that government monopo- 
lies might be operated so as to create serious obstacles to trade. The amended 
Agreement requires that all GATT members shall notify the Contracting 
Parties of all products imported or exported under government monopoly 
control. On request an import monopoly is required to report to the Contracting 
Parties the import mark-up on a product during a recent representative period. 
If a member of GATT believes that its interests are being affected adversely 
by a state trading enterprise that member can through the Contracting Parties 
require the government controlling the enterprise to report fully on its 
monopoly operations. Marketing boards, if engaged in buying or selling, are 
subject to the rules governing state trading enterprises. 


Anti-Subsidy Duties.—Action is being taken at the present session of Parlia- 
ment to amend the Customs Tariff to provide for the application of a special 
additional duty on imports of goods which have been state subsidized. The 
amount of the duty which may be levied on goods of a class or kind produced 
in Canada will be equal to the amount of the subsidy. This type of duty is 
known in GATT language as a countervailing duty, and may be applied under 
Article VI of the Agreement. The provisions in this article, as they relate to 
anti-dumping duties, were unchanged. These duties, which Canada can apply 
under the Customs Tariff and the Customs Act, provide protection against the 
dumping of goods in another country at less than the normal value of the 
products. 
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The General Agreement condemns dumping if it threatens or causes 
material injury to an established industry or retards the establishment of an 
industry. The Agreement also permits anti-dumping or countervailing duties 
which will enable a country to obtain protection against injury to domestic 
industry from dumping or subsidization. The duty is to be not greater than 
the margin of dumping or the amount of the government subsidy. There is 
also provision for the levying of duties to protect the industry of a third 
country exporting the product to the market in which the dumping or sub- 
sidization is occurring. It is this section which is strengthened in the revised 
GATT. It will be mandatory for the Contracting Parties to grant an importing 
country permission to levy countervailing duties when it finds that serious 
injury to the third country exists and such duties may be levied without prior 
approval of the Contracting Parties when delay would cause serious damage. 
Such action must, however, be reported promptly. In no case can an importing 
country be required to take action on behalf of an injured country. 


Disposal of Agricultural Surpluses.—Consideration was given to writing a 
new article into the revised GATT which would deal with the important 
problem of the disposal of agricultural surpluses. The main concern was 
associated with the agricultural surplus in one country, the United States, and 
it was hoped that the difficulties there were not of a permanent nature. Accord- 
ingly the Contracting Parties decided that the problem would be most 
appropriately dealt with by a resolution which was passed unanimously on 
March 4, 1955. The Contracting Parties recognized that the unrestricted sale 
of surplus farm products on world markets would seriously disrupt regular 
competitive exports and market prices: They recognized also that the disturbing 
effects of such disposals could be substantially diminished through consultation. 
In the resolution the Contracting Parties expressed their intention to liquidate 
agricultural surpluses in such a way as to avoid undue disturbance of world 
margets. When arranging the disposal of surplus agricultural products a 
procedure of consultation is to be followed which is expected to contribute to 
their orderly liquidation. 


International Commodity Agreements.—During the course of the Review the 
Contracting Parties established a working party to consider a special agree- 
ment providing general rules under which particular commodity agreements 
could be drawn up and applied, and also to consider the relationship between 
a commodity agreement and the General Agreement. The working party 
acted in the capacity of an expert group which meant that the interim report 
and draft agreement which it produced did not necessarily represent the views 
of governments. The Contracting Parties decided that the draft agreement 
should be sent to all interested governments for study and comment. After 
receiving the views of governments the working party will meet again to work 
out a new draft agreement for re-submission to governments. 


Organization for Trade Co-operation—The 1947 GATT was written as a 
temporary measure, to fill the period until the International Trade Organization 
was ratified by governments. The ITO was never set up but GATT provisions 
were extended to give continuing effect to the rules of trade so established. 
These rules were, however, only as good as their enforcement. For this reason 
it has appeared to the contracting parties desirable to strengthen the formal 
organization of the Agreement. At the Review Session an agreement was 
reached on the formation of an Organization for Trade Co-operation to 
administer the General Agreement. All contracting parties are eligible to 
become members of the Organization, which is to enter into force 30 days 
after the acceptance of the agreement by governments of territories whose 
external trade accounted for 85 per cent of the total external trade of GATT 
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members in the years 1949-53. If not established formally by November 15, 
1955, the agreement may be applied provisionally by those governments 
prepared to do so if their territories account for 85 per cent of trade as above. 
The functions of the Organization are: 
(i) to facilitate intergovernmental consultation on questions relating 
to international trade; 
(ii) to sponsor international trade negotiations; 
(iii) to study questions of international trade and commercial policy 
and where appropriate make recommendations; 
(iv) to collect, analyse and publish information and statistical data 
on international trade and commercial policy. 


The Organization is to have no authority to amend provisions of the 
General Agreement and no decision or other action of any body set up under 
the Organization may have the effect of imposing any new obligation which a 
member has not specifically agreed to undertake. 

There is provision for the establishment of an Assembly, an Executive 
Committee and a Secretariat. The Assembly, comprised of all member coun- 
tries, each with one vote, is to meet in annual session, with special sessions 
as required. The Executive Committee is to consist of 17 members each elected 
for a single term, including the five members of chief economic importance 
on a trade basis. It is to be representative of broad geographical areas and 
different degrees of economic development. A Director-General would be 
appointed as the chief administrative officer of the Secretariat. 

The Organization may, by approval of the Assembly, become one of the 
specialized agencies of the United Nations. 

A protocol of organizational amendments to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade, to be signed by November 15, 1955 or such later date as 
GATT members may decide, provides that the term Organization for Trade 
Co-operation in the GATT shall, where appropriate, be substituted for the 
term CONTRACTING PARTIES and that the title Director-General of the 
Organization be inserted in place of the titles Executive Secretary to the 
CONTRACTING PARTIES and Secretary-General of the United Nations. 

On the establishment of the Organization, therefore, references in this 
article to the CONTRACTING PARTIES should be amended so that these 
words are replaced by the words Organization for Trade Co-operation. 


FARMERS’ EXPERIENCE IN CO-OPERATIVE OWNERSHIP OF FARM 
MACHINERY IN NOVA SCOTIA 


G. C. RETSON and V. A. HEIGHTON 


In recent years there has been a sharp increase in investment in machinery 
and equipment on Canadian farms. In 1951 the value of that type of investment 
averaged about $3,000 per farm, over three times its value in 1941. The same 
trend was evident in Nova Scotia, and in the three Maritime Provinces as a 
group. The average per farm was $1,072 for Nova Scotia and $1,139 for the 
entire Maritime group, or over three times the value in 1941. 

The proportion which machinery and equipment represent of total farm 
investment also increased markedly during the same period. From ten per 
cent in 1921, for all Canadian farms, it rose to 14 per cent in 1941 and a little 
over 20 per cent in 1951. In Nova Scotia it rose from slightly over seven per 
cent to 12 per cent in 1941 and 17 per cent in 1951; for the Maritimes group 


as a whole it increased from a little over nine per cent in 1921 to 13 in 1941 
and 17 per cent in 1951.1 





1Census of Canada Vol. VI, Part 1, 1951. 
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Statistics disclose the relative importance of machinery and equipment 
in the farm investment picture. Experience and observation also indicate that 
the purchase of the machinery and equipment now required to operate a com- 
mercial farm is a serious handicap to the young prospective farmers and 
others wishing to get started in farming. Also adversely affected are the small 
farms on which not enough work is done to justify the cost of purchase of 
certain of the more expensive items of equipment. 

The use of this equipment may be secured on a custom basis, but the 
charges may sometimes be excessive and the service unsatisfactory. So, it is 
frequently suggested that greater use be made of joint and co-operative owner- 
ship as a means of reducing machinery costs and providing small farms with 
labor-saving equipment at a price which they can afford to pay. 


A considerable amount of farm equipment is owned and operated on a 
joint or co-operative basis. Threshing and silo-filling equipment are probably 
the two types of equipment most commonly owned or operated on that basis 
in Eastern Canada. However, the amount of machinery operated co-operatively, 
probably represents only a small proportion of all power equipment. 


The lack of development in joint or co-operative use of farm machinery 
has been attributed to many factors. Probably the most important of these 
is the problem of timeliness in farming operations. Inability to secure the 
necessary equipment at the right time may result in serious loss as well as 
frustration. On adjoining farms operations usually follow a similar pattern, 
which is certain to result in conflicting needs for co-operatively owned equip- 
ment. The importance of timeliness varies considerably. Highly specialized 
farms producing perishable crops are greatly affected by weather conditions, 
especially at seeding and harvesting time, and can usually make very little 
use of jointly owned equipment. Arrangements for the joint use of far 
machinery are better adapted to smaller mixed farms producing commodities 
less dependent on weather conditions. 


Another factor sometimes associated with the limited development of 
co-operative use of equipment is the individualistic attitude of the farmer an 
his desire to operate his own equipment. Less often noted and probably of 
much greater importance is the lack of research and extension work on this 
aspect of farm management; as a result, local efforts must proceed largely on 
a trial.and error basis. 


Data on various phases of co-operative use of farm equipment are available 
from a study of the operations of tractor clubs in Nova Scotia: These clubs, 
organized under a co-operative tractor policy instituted by the Nova Scotia 
Department of Agriculture in 1944, own and operate tractors and tractor equip- 
ment. Their experience, although limited mainly to small farms, stresses some 
of the problems relating to the co-operative use of equipment, and to the factors 
influencing its success or failure. A review of this experience may be of value 
not only to the members of the tractor clubs but also to other groups of farmers, 
in other provinces as well as in Nova Scotia, who may be considering the use 
and ownership of machinery on a co-operative basis. 


The Nova Scotia tractor policy was designed to assist community organiza- 
tions in the purchase of tractors and tractor equipment. Many of the clubs 
were run by the sponsoring agency and had the advantage of the experience 
and facilities provided by the parent organization. Officials such as the managers 
of co-operative stores often acted as club secretaries and provided substantial 
assistance in the keeping of records, collection and payment of accounts, and 
in other ways. A weakness of these clubs was that they sometimes tended to 
lean too heavily on the parent organization. They were also subject to the 
problems inherent in a large and scattered membership. 
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Some clubs were set up as independent organizations and their sole purpose 
was the co-operative ownership and operation of farm equipment. These 
clubs were usually established through the initiative of a few individuals and 
had greater freedom in the selection of their members. 


Membership.—One of the first problems in setting up a farm machinery 
co-operative is that of membership. From the standpoint of success it would 
appear that at least four major questions are involved: 

(1) Who shall join? 

(2) How many members? 

(3) Location of members. 

(4) Variation in size and type of farm. 

Who shall join?—The first and basic requirement in the organization of 
a machinery co-operative is the selection of a group of members who work well 
together. The question of who shall join is largely one of personalities. Mem- 
bers of successful clubs usually had a common background of co-operative 
activity in school, church or some other type of community or farmers’ organi- 
zation. In many cases they had previously exchanged labor and machinery 
or had jointly owned some items of equipment. A point frequently noted was 
that one unco-operative member could cause a great deal of difficulty, or even 
break up the club. As a safeguard it was suggested that no member should be 
permitted to sell his share without the consent of the other members. 


How many members?—Size of membership is related to many factors 
including size of farm, amount and type of equipment to be operated and funds 
available for the purchase of that equipment. A large membership reduces the 
amount of the share which each member must contribute for the purchase of 
machinery but it also means increased conflict over the use of equipment. The 
co-operative use of planting, spraying, or haying equipment presents many 
difficulties and is usually limited to small groups with a fairly small acreage 
in crops. For operations such as ploughing, threshing, silo-filling, wood cutting 
and seed cleaning, where timeliness is usually less important, a much larger 
group of farmers can use the same equipment without serious conflict. 

Membership in the tractor clubs studied ranged from four to 34 members. 
As club size increased farms became more scattered and service was often 
affected by communication difficulties. Conflict over equipment increased and 
operations usually had to be limited to those in which timeliness was of minor 
importance. More complex organizational problems and additional work in 
bookkeeping and collection and payment of accounts placed a heavy burden 
on officials in the larger clubs. In small machinery groups each member had 
a substantial investment in the equipment and tended to take a greater personal 
interest in its operation and maintenance. Small tractor clubs were usually 
able to reduce administrative work by placing more responsibility on members 
in financing operations and operating equipment. 

Optimum membership for a farm machinery co-operative will, of course, 
vary with the amount of work to be done. As a general rule there appears to 
be a definite advantage in keeping membership at a level no higher than that 
required for a reasonable degree of efficiency in the use of equipment. For 
full time farming operations the more successful tractor clubs suggested a 
membership of not more than four to seven farms. In the case of the two 
most successful clubs, which had been in operation for ten years, the farms 
averaged 125 acres in size of which 43 acres were in crops. Livestock averaged 
15 cows, 11 other cattle, 225 hens, two horses, and two hogs per farm. Major 
receipts were from the sale of fluid milk, eggs and poultry, and vegetables and 
small fruit of which there was an average of two to three acres per farm. In 
one of these clubs two of the members operated their own tractors. When not 
using these tractors they made them available to other members at the regular 
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price. This club also hired equipment for use by the members. In the absence 
of such special arrangements it is possible that the membership would have 
been kept at less than seven, as was actually suggested by the management 
of the club. As a further comment on club size it should be noted that members 
who died or became inactive through age were seldom replaced and there 
was a marked tendency in most clubs to reduce the number of members. 


Location.—Location is another important consideration in the selection 
of the members. Distance between farms gives rise to communication problems, 
particularly when some of the members do not have telephones. In clubs with 
a large scattered membership, a considerable amount of time was spent moving 
equipment from farm to farm and differences of opinion sometimes developed 
over payment for the time the equipment was in transit. Scattered member- 
ship appeared to be the cause of much of the trouble which sometimes 
developed. A frequent complaint in such clubs was that time was lost in 
attempting to locate the equipment when some member failed to return it 
promptly to the central storage point. With members located on adjoining 
farms, often within sight or sound of the equipment, this problem seldom 
developed. On the average, members of tractor clubs were located in an area 
extending about four miles. With very few exceptions members of the more 
successful clubs were located within an area of two miles or less. In three 
of the most successful clubs the greatest distance which equipment had to be 
moved was one and one-quarter miles. Clubs with members located on nearby 
or adjoining farms were able to maintain close contact with each other and 
could usually work out a more flexible type of program which permitted exten- 
Sive use of equipment with a minimum of friction between members. 


Variation in Size and Type of Farm.—Farms in successful clubs tended 
to be fairly uniform in size and type of farming. Variations in size sometimes 
gave rise to dissatisfaction on the part of owners of smaller farms who felt 
they were getting less for their investment than their neighbors who owned 
larger farms. 


Summary.—successful clubs were composed of a group of members who 
were able to work well together. Frequently they had a common background 
of community activity or had previously shared labor or equipment. Member- 
ship tended to be small, consisting of about four to seven farmers. Members 
were able to maintain-close contact with each other. In most cases they were 
located on nearby or adjoining farms within a radius of about one mile. Farms 
were fairly uniform in size and type of farming. 


General recommendations which emphasize reduction of cost through 
co-operative use of equipment often assume a size and type of club which 
involves a considerable amount of administrative work. This, combined with a 
lack of specific information on the subject, undoubtedly causes some farmers 
to hesitate to set up a club. Probably a more effective way of stimulating 
interest would be to emphasize the advantages of small membership and 
consequent simplicity in organization. 

The rather small membership of the successful clubs was associated with 
farms of small to moderate size. Presumably, as farm size increases member- 
ship would be reduced below the general recommendation of four to seven 
farms per club. The most desirable arrangement might be one in which two 
or three farms shared in the use of equipment. From the point of view of 
organization this is the most simple arrangement possible and there seems to 
be good reason for suggesting it as an initial step in the development of joint 
or co-operative use of equipment. 
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FINANCIAL STRUCTURE OF CANADIAN PURCHASING CO-OPERATIVES 
H. K. INGERSOLL 


A co-operative, like any other enterprise, needs some criteria to evaluate 
its own financial structure. Past experience may provide these criteria. One 
guide may be a set of ideal ratios. A better criterion, however, is provided 
by a comparison of the balance sheet of a particular co-operative with the 
average balance sheet of a group of other co-operatives. 


In a study currently under way, the balance sheets of a large number of 
co-operatives have been analyzed for the years 1947 to 1951 inclusive. A 
random sample was taken of about 20 per cent of the purchasing co-operatives 
which submitted reports to the Economics Division each year during this period. 
Newfoundland co-operatives were not included as the period covered by the 
study commenced before Newfoundland became a Canadian province. 


This sample of purchasing co-operatives was restricted to retailing organi- 
zations with total assets under $500,000 in 1951. More than 60 per cent of 
the co-operatives in the sample had total assets between $25,000 and $75,000. 
About 18 per cent had total assets under $10,000 and another 18 per cent 
between $75,000 and $100,000. Only one co-operative had assets in excess of 
$300,000 and the assets of four other co-operatives approached that figure. 


Assets per Association 


During the period studied most of the established purchasing co-operatives 
in Canada experienced a fairly rapid growth. As a result, the average assets 
of associations included in the sample increased each year from 1947 to 1951, 
from $33,000 per association in 1947 to $51,000 in 1951. Part of this increase 
in the value of co-operative assets is due to the increase in price levels which 
occurred during this period, but from the extent of the increase it is apparent 
that the greatest part of it represents natural growth. 

As a result of the exclusion from the sample of purchasing co-operatives 
with assets of $500,000 and over, data presented in Table 1 underestimate 
the average size of co-operatives in different provinces to a varying degree. 
However, there were very few local purchasing co-operatives with assets over 
$500,000. The slowest rate of growth occurred in Alberta and the Maritime 
Provinces where assets increased by from 20 to 30 per cent during the five- 
year period. In Quebec, assets of established purchasing co-operatives more 
than doubled during the same period. 


Table i—Average Assets per Purchasing Co-operative Association, 1947-1951 





























Year 
Province (oe 
1947 1948 1949 1950 | 1951 
— dollars — 
Maritinie Provinces! J)4'0 Tu Oe A eee DAN oR 24, 948 26,170 26, 068 27,389 
QUED OC. Ciccone tant: acti tae 4. a eee ee ee 30, 556 39,369 50, 568 64,152 68,444 
Ontario. 2}. apo}. dy. ote bar simeooer. Lae 54,726 61,188 66, 690 75,520 84,794 
Manitoba... dic.gs wd tones cokes v eed ea, a 37,422 36, 900 42,649 48,380 49,516 
waskatehewan. fi, G19. 29.4 .d, Jeo ee 29, 024 32,903 36,316 42,644 48,575 
Alberto: tir. deathaet. caeGh.. sotrehil: . eee rnores: 25,897 31,801 33,295 32,546 31,124 
British Golamyia, fos sri eee pete oa ae ee DO, (20 55,070 58,970 61,912 74, 643 
CANDOR. Bat a ee oe. ie 33,099 37,637 41,972 46,804 51,257 
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Structure of the Balance Sheet 


In the average balance sheet shown as Table 2, total assets equal total 
liabilities to the public and members’ equity. Thus 100 per cent in either 
part of Table 2, represents an amount equal to the total assets for the 
corresponding year in Table 1. 


Table 2—Average Financial Structure of Canadian Purchasing Co-operatives, 1947-1951 










































































—= 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
ASSETS % % % % % 
1. Cash on hand and in bank and credit union... 7:3 6-7 8-1 fe) U5 
2. Wecelvables less bad debts.......<e.c+s.-+cus ibs® 10-2 10-5 1275 12-8 
o. Merchandise én Hard) OV &.....40 4 Do... = 37-6 37-7 35-3 34-2 34-0 
At OL ber punrentiassets:..... an, .aretiscebeels. hes.-4 0-6 0-6 0-8 0-9 0-9 
5 Total current assets.................... 56-7 55-2 54-4 54-8 55-2 
G. "Pisnt less.g@oenreciation Yi" «es uae eee 28-2 30-2 31-9 31-6 30-2 
7. Investments in wholesale or central........... 13.2 12-5 11-6 11-9 3-2 
Ba OEar MESO ee Ce ee eee Tt 1-9 1-8 1-8 is 1-4 
9 TOLAITISSOCER. DP stacnidn ime eal te Usa dS, 100-90 100-2 100-0 10¢-9 100-0 
LIABILITIES TO THE PUBLIC 
10.0 Bank-and-eredit-union-loanses;e.er. secon 4-3 5-0 4-3 5-2 4-6 
Lies Apesiats mayaule 2 yer seit a. 5 10-2 10-4 9-6 Qg7 * | 10-1 
AE COT oto econ cay eon ae oir oe ae See me aie se 1-5 Ted 1-1 1-1 0-9 
Tose Othereurrent habilttiest °. 8/6. 2.3: 268 2 .. 2-3 3-0 2-9 2-7 3:0 
14 Total current liabilities................. 18-3 19-5 17-9 18-7 18-6 
15. Mortgages and deferred liabilities............ 6-5 8-2 (2 7-6 6-7 
16. Total liabilities to the public........... 24-8 270-7 25-1 26-3 25-3 
Memsers’ Equity 
17) Leatis from members... cS. ho 5 eae 14-7 16-1 16-5 16-1 16-6 
18. Surplus allocated to members................. GpsaR 20-2 20-¢ 19-7 19-2 
19. Liabilities to members’................. 37-0 36-3 37-4 30°8 35-8 
20. Share capital and membership fees........... 15-0 16-7 19-2 19-6 19-8 
21 Reserve not allocated to members............ 7:4 7-1 7:4 7-9 7°8 
2a.. WaeiyiGed ‘eirpliiesc, boot ee AN waco fe 15-8 12-2 10-9 10-7 11-3 
2 te MNES aah ea Meme Lee oe Ye es OR na he 38-2 36-0 37-5 37-9 38-9 
24. Members equity 2:4... ice Ses eed 75-2 12°83. | 74- 13-7 U4-7 
O2. Total liabilities and members’ equity... 100-0 106-0 160-0 100-0 100-0 

















Both assets and liabilities are broken up into a number of component 
parts in the balance sheet. For assets, the basic division is between current 
and fixed assets. For purposes of this study fixed assets are composed of the 
depreciated value of plant and equipment. The ideal ratio for current to fixed 
assets varies with the type of business operation carried on. In general, a high 
ratio of fixed assets to current assets leads to high fixed costs and difficulties in 
reducing costs if the volume of business declines. On the other hand, a low 
ratio of fixed assets to current assets in comparison with other businesses of 
the same type may provide an indication of inadequate facilities. Apparently, 
the usual situation for a purchasing co-operative is to have a little less than a 
third of its total capital invested in fixed assets and a little over half in current 
assets. Merchandise inventories are the main current asset and on the average 
exceed the fixed assets in value. Investments in a wholesale or central associa- 
tion represent 12 to 13 per cent of the assets. This pattern of assets was quite 
stable for purchasing co-operatives from 1947 to 1951, despite the rapid growth 
in volume of business during that period. 
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Liabilities may also be divided between current and deferred categories. 
Current liabilities, which include bank and credit union loans, accounts payable 
and accrued expenses have on the average been about half the amount of 
current assets. 

Liabilities of co-operatives are also grouped as liabilities to the public, ie., 
to non-members, and members’ equity (or liabilities to members). This distinc- 
tion is not always made clearly in the balance sheet of individual co-operatives 
where accounts payable and mortgage loans may in some instances include 
debts owing to members of the co-operatives. Despite this, the three-quarters 
of the liabilities of purchasing co-operatives throughout this period were 
consistently included in the members’ equity. The increase in members’ equity 
was proportionately as great as that in assets. Nevertheless, there was some 
change in the structure of the members’ equity. There was a tendency for 
an increasing proportion of the liabilities of purchasing co-operatives to consist 
of share capital and for a decreasing proportion to be undivided surplus. 


Table 3—Average Financial Structure of Canadian Purchasing Co-operatives 
by Provinces, 1947-1951. 
























































































































































Mari- Mani- Saskatchewan 
ASSETS i Quebec | Ontario | |” ae Alberta | B.C. | Canada 
times |- toba t 
Stores Bulk 
70 70 % 70 70 /O % % % 
1. Cash on hand and in bank and 
ereditiunion.: eee eee 7-2 7-9 6-1 7:2 8-2 12-0 5-1 6-2 148 
2. Receivables less bad debts.... 12-0 18-0 14-0 8-8 7-1 7:6 10-8 18-2 11-6 
3. Merchandise on hand.......... 44-4 26-2 36-1 36-8 32-2 26-3 51-5 37-3 35-6 
4, Other current assets........... 1-3 1-0 1-0 +9 0-6 0-2 0-1 1-3 8 
5: Total Current assets... 64-9 53-1 57-2 53-7 48-1 46-0 67-5 63-0 55-3 
6. Plant less depreciation........ 25-4 44-5 35-1 28-3 27-7 16-1 25-5 34-7 30-6 
7. Investments in wholesale or 
Géutiallcs. vet ee eee 8-3 2-0 5-5 iy? 21-6 37-6 6:3 0:5 12-5 
8, Othertassets a. eee. Meee meee 1-4 0-4 2-2 0-8 2-6 0:3 0-7 1-8 1-6 
9, Total assets... aaees 100-0 160-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-06 100-0 
LIABILITIES TO THE PUBLIC 
10. Bank and eredit union loans.... 9-1 1-3 10-9 2:6 2-9 0-4 4-7 4-6 4-8 
Hib, VaNo@orbhouts mop nyenolleye San ago dae 18-0 14-7 10-7 10-8 1-6 4-0 19-9 14-2 9-9 
12, Accrued expenses.............. 0-7 0:3 1-4 2-6 7 bos) 1-0 2°2 1-1 
3. Other urrent liabilities........ 0-3 — 1-7 3°6 4-] 1-5 2-4 5-7 2-8 
14, Total current liabilities 28-1 16-3 24-7 19-6 9-3 7-4 28-0 26-7 18-6 
15. Mortgages and deferred 
diab ties) Wee. ote eee a 3:2 25-0 6-6 5-0 1-4 0-8 5-1 15-8 7-3 
16 Total liabilities to the 
publi¢vguc. Boe 31-3 41-3 31-3 24-6 10-7 8-2 33-1 42-5 20:9 
MemBers’ Eauiry 
17. Loans from members.......... 22-5 — 27-9 13-6 18-8 17-3 9-0 10-1 16-0 
18. Surplus allocated to members. . 0-2 11-1 12-3 39-4 30-6 34-8 11-9 6-9 20-3 
19. Liabilities to members. 22-7 11-1 40-2 53-0 49-4 52-1 20-9 17-0 36:3 
20. Share capital and membership 
FGCS cl PRL eR eR ie ce 30-2 28-2 9-8 Abt 7, 14-1 16-0 37-2 18-8 18-4 
21. Reserve not allocated to mem- 
ers... (in. Bees. eee oe ee 6-7 17-2 8-4 3:2 8-7 9-0 D-2 7-5 7-5 
22. Undivided surplus, . dese © ec: 9-1 7-2 10-3 7:5 17-1 14-7 7:6 14-2 11-9 
Zoe NEtZWOrtu 457 ch etait « « 46-0 47-6 28-5 22-4 39-9 39-7 46-0 40-5 37-8 
24, Members’ equity...... 68-7 58-7 68-7 73-4 89-3 91-8 66-9 57-5 74-1 
25. Total liabilities and 
members’ equity....| 100-0 100-0 100-06 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
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Inter-regional Comparisons: Despite the year to year consistency of the average 
balance sheet there was considerable variation between regions. (Table 3.) 
In part, this variation was a result of differences in goods handled by purchas- 
ing associations. In this regard, the contrast between the store associations and 
the bulk commodity associations in Saskatchewan is noteworthy. The latter 
require less physical plant, as they handle a limited variety of farm supplies. 
Purchasing co-operatives in both Saskatchewan and Manitoba had relatively 
large proportions of their assets invested in wholesale organizations. The ratio 
of current assets to depreciated value of plant in these two provinces was as 
high as in any other area. 


Purchasing co-operatives in Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia have 
relatively large proportions of their assets invested in plant, i.e., land, buildings 
and equipment. As the co-operatives of these provinces also had relatively 
large total assets, the dollar value of plant for the typical co-operative was 
considerably higher than in other provinces. 


Interprovincial differences in accounts receivable probably reflect differ- 
ences in credit practices. A considerable proportion of co-operatives in some 
provinces grant credit quite freely. Many co-operative leaders consider this 
to be a departure from basic co-operative principles and a dangerous practice. 


Some of the interprovincial differences on the liability side of the balance 
sheet may arise from variations in terminology and reporting practices. In 
Quebec co-operatives do not distinguish between loans from members and from 
non-members. Surplus allocated to members but not yet paid out sometimes is 
reported as accounts payable. 


Other differences reflect more fundamental variations in financing practices. 
Co-operatives in Saskatchewan and Manitoba place greater emphasis on 
revolving funds as a source of capital than those in other provinces. This is 
indicated by the large proportion of their liabilities reported in the category 
“surplus allocated to members”. Share capital is stressed as a means of 
financing purchasing co-operatives in Alberta, the Maritimes and Quebec. 


Members’ equity which includes net worth is probably the best indication 
of the extent to which a co-operative is in a position to weather losses and 
other adverse conditions. As members’ equity exceeded 50 per cent of the 
assets of the purchasing co-operatives studied in all provinces and was about 
90 per cent in Saskatchewan, the position in this respect appeared to be 
generally good. 


Summary.—The five-year period 1947-1951 was one of rapid expansion for 
the typical purchasing co-operative in all provinces. This expansion did not 
lead to any marked changes in the composition of the average balance sheet. 
Growth in current and fixed assets, in liabilities to the public and members’ 
equity, all paralleled each other. 


Nevertheless, there are wide variations in the balance sheets for the 
individual co-operatives and in the provincial averages. These variations 
probably have important implications with respect to the financial condition 
and operation of the co-operatives. Such implications can be best evaluated 
only after careful study of the operations of the individual co-operatives. The 
averages presented here will give an indication of the normal financial structure 
of co-operatives. 
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RECENT WORLD TRENDS IN TRADE, CONSUMPTION AND PRICES OF EGGS 
E. JASKA 


The output of eggs in 1954 in a number of countries for which data are 
available was estimated to be about 70 per cent greater than in the prewar 
period.! The United States and Canada maintained the gains made during the 
war period. The most remarkable recovery occurred in Western Europe, par- 
ticularly in the Netherlands, Belgium and Denmark, where war devastation, 
control in use of domestic grains and lack of currency to purchase feed grains 
hampered the expansion of the poultry industry. However, by 1949 these bar- 
riers had disappeared and with improved practices, these countries were able to 
expand their output of eggs rapidly. Consumption of eggs also increased but 
producers are now finding world markets more price competitive. 


International Trade in Eggs.—International trade in eggs is relatively small 
compared with total production. Before World War II somewhat less than ten 
per cent of all eggs produced in major producing areas entered international 
trade but by 1954, although the volume was nearly equal to the prewar total, 
the proportion was lower.? 


However, the pattern of trade has changed considerably. There has been 
a reversal in the relative importance of Germany and the United Kingdom, 
the two major importers. Imports of eggs into the United Kingdom have been 
considerably below prewar, and this decline is associated with increased home 
production.*? Western Germany in the postwar period, especially in more 
recent years, has become the largest importer of shell eggs. Italy is another 
country, among the West European importing countries, which has increased 
its imports of eggs considerably in comparison with prewar. On the other hand, 
Spain which in the prewar period ranked third among importing countries, 
has in recent years taken less than one-tenth of the prewar volume.* 


During recent years, Mexico, Venezuela, Hong Kong and Malaya have also 
become significant importers. 


Denmark and the Netherlands are again the largest exporters and in 1954 
their joint exports accounted for an estimated 63 per cent of the total world 
export.” Netherlands egg exports in 1954 reached a record level,® exceeding 
the Danish total. The Eastern European countries were an important source 
of eggs before the war but in postwar years shipments declined to one-third 
of the prewar level, and only Poland continued to maintain exports. The 
estimated volume of exports from the mainland of China in recent years 
showed an increase and was about 80 per cent above the prewar level.7 


1 “Indicated Production of Eggs in Specified Countries, 1954.” In The Poultry and Egg Situation. 
USDA. Washington. PES-173. Outlook Issue 1955. October 1954. p. 33. 


2In 1954 the Netherlands exported about 170-8 million dozen, Denmark, 149-5 million dozen, 
the United States, 48:0 million dozen and Canada, 6:8 million dozen eggs. Western 
Germany imported about 210-0 million dozen and the United Kingdom 119-7 million dozen 
eggs. (Source: “World Trade in Market Eggs’. In Foreign Crops and Markets. USDA. 
Washington: Vol)'70. “No. 25. Junes20) 19555" p. 738: 


3 “International Trade in Eggs in 1954”. In Intelligence Bulletin. Published by the Common- 
wealth Economic Committee. London. Volume VII No. 11. April 1955. p. 18. 

4“EKeggs’. In FAO Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Economics and Statistics. Vol. III. No. 10. 
Rome. October 1954. p. 15. 

5“Exports of Eggs’. In Intelligence Bulletin. Pubished by the Commonwealth Economic 
Committee, London. Vol. VII. No. 11. April 1955, p. 19. 

6“Exports of Shelled Eggs’. In Foreign Agriculture Circular. USDA. Washington. FPE 2-55. 
Mareh 18,2 19552) spi 13; 


‘“Eggs”. In FAO. Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Economics and Statistics. Vol. III. 
No. 10. Rome. October 1954. p. 15. 
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The United States and Canada, except for the war period, were never 
large exporters. There is some movement of eggs either way across the border. 
However, the most important current outlets for U.S. shell eggs are Venezuela, 
Cuba, Mexico, and to a lesser degree other Caribbean nations.} 


As far as Canada is concerned, its shell egg exports have remained close 
to an average of seven million dozen during the past five years except in 1952 
when exports increased to about 12 million dozen.? Most of the eggs in the 
period under review were shipped to the United States and Venezuela. The 
latter market is assuming increasing importance. By 1954, when total exports 
of shell eggs from Canada were 6:8 million dozen, Venezuela imported 3:2 
million dozen or 47 per cent of Canada’s total shell egg exports and the United 
States imported 2:4 million dozen or 35 per cent. 


Consumption of Eggs.—Per capita consumption of eggs in North America is 
at present much greater than that of any other part of the world. United 
States consumption was estimated at 412 in 1954. Canadian consumption in 
1954 was estimated at 293, the second highest in the world. Consumption in 
the Netherlands and Denmark is lower than in Western Germany and the 
United Kingdom,? the main importing countries. Consumption in the main 
exporting and importing countries, except Australia, is now above the prewar 
levels. 


Per capita consumption of eggs in North America, both in U.S.A. and 
Canada, increased in the postwar years, compared with that of prewar. How- 
ever, consumption of eggs in continental Europe does not show any particular 
trend, except for a steady rise in Western Germany. 


Egg Prices.—Beécause egg prices in the main exporting and importing coun- 
tries are influenced by internal price policies, price movements in these 
countries have not followed a similar pattern after World War II. During the 
period 1951-58, egg prices reached the highest postwar level but showed a 
downward trend in 1954, reflecting a heavier production and increased competi- 
tion on export markets. 


The following table shows the average prices to producers for eggs in the 
main exporting and importing countries in recent years. 


Average Prices to Producers for Eggs in Selected Countries 2 








as 1952 | 1953 | 1954 


— (Canadian cents per dozen) — 





AES Gate MeN Gash a a cy ee Smee ie eae a1 cra. oie dcrs co as edn GROEN ee 47-8b 49.7°¢ 44.9 
AS ATU ACIAR RCS. U8 tee: Are RTE arty A ee cee. CRD SEER We oes 35-1 43-0 33°70 
Denmack .... Us) Fs... on eye: eae... A ae. SS abe. cabins 40-9b 39-9 35-9 
INGEN LAIGs . SPOS eH «hhe eee. SE NE cde eee be Poet eee Bee 49-3 45-8 42-0 
WestermGermans..>. rok . agnarniee Uh. Jestebt i. de. ogounas?. otek 65-4 60-8 56-5 
UnitedsK vigdom} on: tenes. asi OE Sls Ath eOt ech. coca dl. «unde 64-5 64-5 57-9 
LUG ReLe ASHEN Sheer in erie OS, Oe Oe aie ir ee eee 41-6 47-7 36°8 





# The prices paid to producers for eggs are not strictly comparable, reflecting differences in the egg grading systems and 
quality standards. 

b 1952/53. 

© 1953/54. 


1“United States Foreign Trade in Poultry and Eggs’. In The Poultry and Egg Situation. 
USDA. Washington. PES-165. May-June 1953. pp. 27-28. 

2“Shell Egg Exports”. In Poultry Products Market Report. Canada. Department of Agri- 
culture. Markets Information Section. Weekly Report No. 1. Ottawa. April 1, 1955. 

3Per caput consumption of eggs in 1953 was given as follows: Netherlands, 98; Denmark, 134; 
Western Germany, 160 (the 1954 figure); the United Kingdom, 198. 
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The agricultural policies affecting egg production and prices have been 
modified in recent years. In the United Kingdom, with the end of the Control 
Scheme, allocation and price control ceased in March, 1953. Producer prices 
also ceased to be prescribed by the Ministry of Food and are now influenced by 
market conditions except that statutory minimum prices are fixed at the 
Annual Price Review. If prices fall below that level a deficiency payment is 
made. The cost of this subsidy is estimated at $72-9 million for the 1954-55 
season.! The average guaranteed price to producers for the 1954-55 season was 
4/— or 55 cents per dozen. 


Prices to producers for eggs in Western Germany are influenced by Dutch 
and Danish egg prices since domestic eggs reach the market in sufficient quan- 
tities only during late winter and early spring months. However, the egg 
market is to some extent controlled by the Import and Storage Agency for 
Dairy Products. When necessary and when so instructed by the Government, 
this Agency may take action by buying eggs on the home market or from 
abroad and storing them in order to keep the market regularly supplied and 
avoid undue fluctuations in prices. The prices to producers have been kept 
above those in the main exporting countries.” 


Prices to producers in Denmark and the Netherlands are related to earn- 
ings on the export markets. In the case of Denmark, the bulk of exports has 
been contracted to the United Kingdom in recent years (until July 1, 1954) 
at fixed prices, but higher returns have been secured on sales to other markets.? 
The Netherlands has exported most of its eggs to Western Germany and thus 
obtained generally higher prices than Denmark. Within both countries a free 
market exists for eggs, and there are no price regulations. Prices in Australia 
are also related to prices received in the export markets. However, the Govern- 
ment provided a special grant of $550,000 to help the Australian egg industry 
overcome problems in the 1953-54 season, when the trade was switched over 
from U.K.-Australia contract arrangements to a regular commercial basis.+ 


In the United States, the U.S. Secretary of Agriculture has discretionary 
powers to support the prices of eggs at any level up to 90 per cent of parity, 
but no support program has operated since 1950.°° In Canada price support 
for eggs was introduced in 1950 in the form of a storage program. The Order 
in Council, P.C. 367 in 1950, gave the Agricultural Prices Support Board 
authority to purchase eggs out of storage during appropriate periods of the 
season. The Board was also authorized to pay 38 cents per dozen for Grade A 
Large eggs and 36 cents for Grade A Medium eggs plus an allowance (not to 
exceed five cents per dozen) for carrying charges. The same prices and 
similar conditions were applied to the storage programs for the next four 
years, and the Order is valid in 1955. 


1 Agriculture Abroad. Department of Agriculture. Ottawa. Vol. X. No. 4. April 1955. piss, 


* FAO. Commodity Policy Studies No. 2. Survey of National Measures for Controlling Farm 
Prices in Western European Countries. Rome. April 1953. p. 70. 


®The average price for Danish eggs exported to the United Kingdom was the following: 
1950, 38 cents; 1951, 41 cents; and from 1952 to 1954, 46 cents per dozen. The average price 
in the other markets for the respective years was given as follows: 1950 and 1951, 57 cents; 
1952, 55 cents; 1953, 53 cents and 1954, 48 cents per dozen. The prices shown simply represent 
the average declared value of exports to the United Kingdom and not actual contract 
prices, which have not been published. 


4 Agriculture Abroad. Department of Agriculture. Ottawa. Vol. X. No. 1. July 1954. p. 7. 


5Price Spreads on Poultry and Eggs. Hearing before the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, United States Senate. Eighty-Third Congress Second Session, on Price Spreads 
on Poultry and Eggs and Government Financing of the Poultry Industry. December 2 and 3, 
1954. Washington, 1954. 

° Dairy Produce. Commonwealth Economic Committee. A Review of production, trade, con- 
sumption and prices relating to butter, cheese, condensed milk, milk powder, casein, eggs, 
egg products and margarine. London, 1954. p. 98. 
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LET THERE BE BREAD! 


On the cover page of the various reports published by the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization of the United Nations, there is a crest showing a head 
of wheat and its motto—FIAT PANIS—“Let there be Bread’. Over the past 
ten years, the resources of this international agency have been directed towards 
raising the nutritional level of the underfed people. During this period there 
has been a substantial increase in agricultural output. Total food production 
by 1953-54 was about 20 per cent above prewar and per capita production 
slightly exceeded that of the prewar period. 

FAO can claim some credit for the progress made during the ten years. 
It provided a meeting place where nations could discuss the problems of food 
and agriculture. Never a policy-making body with administrative powers, 
yet it has stimulated action among nations and within countries. The Director 
General of FAO in his introductory remarks in the Program of Work and 
Budget for 1956 and 1957 had this to say: 

“Never before in the history of the world has there been such inspiring 
evidence of helping hands extended across the seas and over political boun- 


daries. It is this spirit of co-operation that generates the promise of plenty, 
and the peace that accompanies or results from it... 


“It was in this spirit of co-operation that FAO was conceived among 
38 nations in 1943. It was under the continuing influence of that spirit 
among 42 nations that FAO was born. It has been that spirit that has now 
brought 71 nations into effective co-operation through FAO. The role of 
FAO is to further the promise of that spirit.” 

Canada’s interest in the FAO goes back to the days of the Hot Springs 
Conference in 1943. The United Nations Interim Commission on Food and 
Agriculture was established by this Conference. It was chaired by a Canadian 
and laid the groundwork for the first FAO Conference. This first Conference 
met during October 1945 in Quebec City at the Chateau Frontenac overlooking 
the historic Plains of Abraham. Since then Canada has continued to be an 
active participant. Her present share of the regular program is $335,141 or 5:69 
per cent of the annual $6 million budget. Only five out of the 71 countries 
contribute more than five per cent. This sum does not include contributions 
to the technical assistance program. Canada is a member of the Council, 
the Committee on Commodity Problems, and the Consultative Sub-Committee 
on Surplus Disposal. A Canadian has been chairman of the co-ordinating 
Committee—a committee of individuals chosen by the Conference. This group 
reviews, advises and influences the program of work of the FAO. Other 
Canadians are members of the Headquarters staff in Rome or serve in the 
field on temporary assignments as technical experts. This latter group, number- 
ing over 30, has served in various capacities in such countries as Afghanistan, 
Ceylon, Chile, Egypt, Finland, Greece, India, Iran, Iraq, Korea, Turkey and 
Yugoslavia. 

During the ten years that FAO has been in operation, it has had to deal 
with problems arising out of food shortages and surpluses at alternating intervals. 
There were the proposals of the World Food Board and International Com- 
modity Clearing House (ICCH), an Emergency Famine Reserve and at present 
there is a Consultative Sub-Committee on Surplus Disposal. It has also dealt 
with problems of a physical nature. It has organized committees concerned 
with locust control and with the eradication of foot and mouth disease. The 
Secretariat, with headquarters in Rome, also has the responsibility of collecting 
and compiling statistics and other information concerning nutrition and 
agricultural, forestry and fishery practices. 





1The following is a review article of The Story of FAO by Gove Hambidge, and published 
by D. Van Nostrand Company, Ltd., Toronto. 1955. 
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However, by far the greater part of the resources at the disposal of the 
Director General are devoted to technical assistance work in the economically 
developed countries. 


The FAO has not been free of criticism. Some felt that the FAO was 
moving too quickly, others that it was moving too slowly. There are those 
who are sceptical. In part, these attitudes have been due to a lack of knowledge 
of the philosophy and functions of the FAO. 


Recently, a book was published entitled “The Story of FAO”. This book 
is well written and tells an interesting story—a story of hope, frustration and 
progress. The author, Gove Hambidge, is the North American Regional Repre- 
sentative of FAO. Mr. Hambidge was one of the group that met at Hot Springs 
in 1943, and has been connected with the Organization ever since. Mr. Ham- 
bidge early in May 1955 testified before the Canadian Senate Trade Relations 
Committee on the role of the FAO. 


The author traces the growth of the FAO from its inception at the League 
of Nations where a realization came about of the extent of under-nourishment 
and incredibly poor living conditions; of the development of knowledge about 
the contribution that food makes to health and length of life; of the postwar 
depression (World War I) and unsaleable surpluses of food in some countries 
while many in those same countries were starving. The author also tells the 
story of the background of this international organization formed by wartime 
partners to deal with these problems. 


Much of the book is devoted to detailed descriptions of current projects 
being carried out by the FAO and the efforts of many countries to raise the 
level of output and to improve their services in agriculture, nutrition, fisheries, 
forestry and statistics. The author stresses the technical assistance and technical 
co-operation aspects of FAO activities. He is fully justified in emphasizing 
this form of activity. In his book he puts it thus: 


“Hundreds, perhaps thousands of scientists and other experts from many 
different countries are now scattered all over the world, pushing the frontiers 
of knowledge and its practical application further outward and helping to 
effect the innumerable adjustments in age-old institutions and ways that are 
needed to make new advances possible. Other thousands of young people 
from lands that have been thought of as backward are attending universities, 
colleges, and technical schools abroad and returning to work as experts in 
their own countries. If this is a slow and sometimes disheartening process, 
it is no more so than were the voyages of Columbus, Magellan, Frobisher, and 
Drake, which must often have seemed hopeless yet brought immeasurable 
results; no more so than the slow creaking of oxcarts across America to open 
a continent of opportunity. These great outgoing movements stir the imagina- 
tions of men, stretch their souls, focus their energies on big creative 
achievements.” 


The book however is not a critical appraisal of the work and accomplish- 
ments of FAO. This still needs to be done. The author is, however, motivated 
by a sense of urgency—that although the results have been gratifying, more 
must be done in area of food production. The FAO and its Member nations 
cannot ease off. The Director General in his Foreword to the FAO annual 
report, “The State of Food and Agriculture, 1954, Review and Outlook” had 
this to say: 

“Over large areas of the world agricultural production is still well below 
its pre-war level in relation to population. Fully half the world’s people are 
still inadequately housed, clothed and nourished ... There is no sign of 


any slackening in the growth of human requirements, and to meet them is 
essentially not a short-term but a continuing problem!”’ 
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UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS 


Available from: Sales and Circulation Section, Dept. of Public Informa- 
tion, United Nations, New York, U.S.A. 


In Canada: the Ryerson Press, 299 Queen St. West, Toronto; and Periodica 
Inc., 5112 Ave. Papineau, Montreal, 34. 


World Economic Report, 1953-54. Dept. of Economic and Social Affairs. New 
York, 1955. pp. viii + 163. 

The seventh annual U.N. report on world economic conditions. Part I 
reviews the Major National Economic Changes in Economically Developed 
Private Enterprise Economies, Centrally Planned Economies and Economically 
Under-Developed Countries. Part II analyses the changes in International 
Trade and Payments; its four chapters are concerned with Major Developments 
in World Trade, International Trade and Payments of the United States, West- 
ern Europe and Japan, International Trade and Payments of Primary Producing 
Countries and International Trade of Eastern Europe and Mainland China. 


The highlights of the report may be summarized as follows: In 1954 world 
trade exceeded by seven per cent the all-time record established in 1953; the 
industrial countries of western Europe accounted for most of the increase. 
National output and employment continued to advance in Western Europe 
but declined in North America. The end of the year, however, was marked by 
evident signs of recovery in both the United States and Canada. 


Economic developments in the centrally planned economies of eastern 
Europe reflected the greater emphasis placed on the output of consumer goods 
in the economic policies adopted in 1953. However, these policies were modified 
at the end of 1954 when the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and Hungary 
reasserted the priority of heavy industry and made, simultaneously, a con- 
siderable increase in the proportionate resources allocated to the development 
of agriculture. In Latin America and southeast Asia the deterioration in the 
terms of trade was halted and industrial production showed signs of recovery 
by the end of the year. 

Economic Bulletin For Europe. Vol. 7, No. 1, May 1955. Prepared by the 
Research and Planning Division, Economic Commission for Europe. 

The May 1955 issue of the Economic Bulletin includes a detailed review 
of Current Economic Developments in Europe and an analysis of Index Numbers 
of Foreign Trade of Western European Countries. 

The review of economic developments deals with The Economic Situation 
in Western Europe; Emergence of Bottlenecks in Production of Basic Materials 
and Shipping; Labour Problems; The Demand for Western European Exports; 
Government Policy to Control Prices and Internal Demand; and Developments 
in the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe. 

Methods of Collecting Current Statistics. Prepared by R. D. Narain, Economics 
Division, Food and Agriculture Organization. Rome, Italy. March 1955. 

A loose-leaf handbook which supplies a description of the methods used 
in the collection of agricultural statistics in most countries of the world. 

In spite of the wide differences in statistical development among these 
countries, the Economics Division of FAO has succeeded in designing a standard 
pattern for the classification of statistical methods. In the Foreword the 
Director of the Economics Division states that “the information assembled 
according to this pattern will go some way towards meeting the need for a 
comparative understanding of the methods used in different countries. In 
particular it is hoped that this study will assist countries to view their own 
statistical systems in a wider perspective and make apparent possibilities for 
improvement.” 
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An Annual Review of World Production and Consumption of Fertilizers—1954. 
November 1954. pp. ii + 105. 


A review prepared by the Land and Water Use Branch of the Agriculture 
Division of FAO. It deals with World Production of Fertilizers; Forms in 
which Fertilizers are Produced; and World Consumption of Fertilizers.. It also 
provides a Review of Production and Consumption by Continents and by 
Countries and discusses the Future Prospects in Production and Use of 
Fertilizers. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Farm Management Economics. Heady, Earl O. and Harold R. Jensen. New 
York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1955. pp. ix and 645. 


The two major objectives of Farm Management Economics are: 1) to 
assemble the subject matter and principles which constitute a minimum for 
understanding the economics of farming, and 2) to provide in book form the 
approach and material suitable to a farm management course for under- 
graduate students. 


By drawing examples from agronomy, animal husbandry and engineering 
the authors have demonstrated how a positive application of economic principles 
may insure maximum returns to the farm business. Indeed, the main achieve- 
ment probably consists in the authors’ successful integration of the technical 
and economic aspects of farm production. 


Contemporary Readings in Agricultural Economics. Halcrow, Harold G., 
Editor. New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1955. pp. xix and 411. 


A collection of significant writings on various phases of agricultural 
economics. It includes essays on economic growth and development, farm 
production, farm prices, agricultural marketing, price and income policy, 
problems and policies in land economics, and farm finance and employment. 


The editor arranged the material supplied in the 41 essays in such a 
manner as to stress the macro-economic, or broad policy, aspects of agricul- 
tural economics. He considered that this approach would provide the collateral 
reading most necessary to people engaged in specialized work such as farm 
management, marketing, or price analysis. He is also confident that this is 
“the type of reading to broaden one’s view of certain modern economic problems 
involved in price supports, surpluses, inefficiency, and low farm income”’. 


Report of the Canadian Farm Loan Board for the Year Ended March 31, 1954. 
Ottawa, The Queen’s Printer and Controller of Stationery. 1954. pp. 18. 


This annual report of the Canadian Farm Loan Board covers its operations 
for the year ended March 31, 1954. During that year a total amount of 
$7,816,750 was approved for loans, an increase of about 33 per cent over the 
previous year. First mortgage loans outstanding, at March 31, 1954, totaled 
17,267 and amounted to $33,862,294; the corresponding figures for second mort- 
gage loans outstanding were 2,828 and $1,212,525. 


The report includes a Balance Sheet; a Statement of Surplus and Reserves; 
a Statement of Income and Expenses; a Statement of Administrative and 
General Expenses; Particulars of Loans Secured by Mortgages; Particulars of 
Accounts Secured by Agreements for Sale; a Statement by Provinces of Farm 
Loans Approved; a Statement by Provinces of Farm. Loans Disbursed for the 
Year Ended March 31, 1954 and another for Farm Loans Disbursed to March 31, 
1954. The last pages of the report provide Information for Applicants for 
Loans. 
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ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Gross National Product.—Canada’s gross 
national product increased at an accel- 
erated rate during the second quarter of 
1955, reflecting a sharp advance in the 
expansion in economic activity which 
began in the last half of 1954. 


The rate of gross national product is 
estimated at $26-2 billion, a gain of four 
percent over the rate for the first quarter 
and of nine percent above the annual 
average of $24-0 billion for 1954. About 
$300 million of the increase over last year 
is attributable to an estimated higher 
crop production in 1955. 

The general level of activity in the 
non-farm sector of the economy in the 
second quarter of 1955 was eight percent 
above the 1954 annual average and also 
eight percent above the peak reached in 
the third quarter of 1953. The recent 
advance appears to be more widely dis- 
persed than that which occurred between 
the last quarter of 1954 and the first 
quarter of 1955. Most industrial groups 
shared in the general advance in produc- 
tion. Related indicators ‘suggest that, 
after adjustments for seasonal factors, 
about half the production gain from the 
first to the second quarter occurred in 
manufacturing. 

The rise in manufacturing production, 
both durable and non-durable, in recent 
quarters has brought the level of pro- 
duction in the industry to a point about 
eight percent above the level for the 
second quarter of 1954. However, dur- 
able production still had not reached the 
high levels of the second quarter of 1953, 
but production of non-durable goods was 
running at a rate about four percent 
above the mid-1953 level. Outside of the 
manufacturing field, the services, con- 
struction, and most of the primary indus- 
tries made substantial contributions to 
the rise in output. 

Accompanying the gains in production, 
the total number of persons with jobs in 
the second quarter was about three per- 
cent higher than in the same period in 
1954. The number of persons with jobs 
in the non-agricultural sector rose by 
four percent. At the same time, average 
hours worked per week in manufacturing 
were about two percent higher. The 
number of persons without jobs and 
seeking work had declined by two per- 
cent below the level of last year’s second 
quarter. 

Major gains in most of the important 
segments of income and demand accom- 
panied the vigorous pace of economic 





activity in the first six months of this 
year. Both personal and business incomes 
recorded substantial gains. On the expen- 
diture side, major sources of strength in 
the first half of the year were increases 
in consumers’ outlays, substantially 
higher levels of house building activity, 
and a sharp rise in exports of goods and 
services. Imports also increased sub- 
stantially. On the other hand there were 
minor declines in outlays for new non- 
residential construction and machinery 
and equipment. 


Prices.—Canada’s consumer price index 
recorded a 0-3 percent increase during 
the month of July; the August 1 index 
(1949—100) stood at 116-4 compared with 
116°0 on July 2 and TI17°0 a year pre- 
viously. The rise during July was mainly 
due to a 0-8 percent increase in the food 
index from 111-5 to 112-4. Food items 
recording price increases were butter, 
eggs, grapefruit, beef and lamb and items 
recording decreases were margarine, 
apples and fresh vegetables, notably 
tomatoes and potatoes. The August food 
index was 1-8 percent below the corres- 
ponding index of last year. 


There was a small increase in the shel- 
ter index, reading 129-8 at August 1, 
129-6 one month earlier and 127-0 
a year earlier. During July rents 
remained unchanged but home-ownership 
costs advanced slightly. Clothing costs 
remained stationary in July; the index 
was 107-8 compared with the August 
1954 index of 109°6. The index of house- 
hold operation showed no change during 
July with a reading of 115-8 or 1:2 
percent under the corresponding index 
a year previously. The remaining com- 
ponent of the consumer price index, 
namely, other goods and services showed 
a 0:3 percent increase over the reading 
one month, and one year, earlier of 117-7; 
the August 1 index stood at 118-0. 


Wholesale prices were, on the average 
0-5 percent higher in August, 1955 than 
in the previous month of July and 1:7 
percent higher than in August 1954. The 
general wholesale index (1935-39=100) 
stood at 219°6 in August, 218-4 in July 
and 215:8 in August, 1954. 


Prices of Canadian farm products at 
terminal markets dropped 1:7 percent 
during August, the composite index 
registering 204-6 on August 26 and 208:0 
on July 29 (1935-39—100). The field 
product index declined 8-3 percent dur- 
ing the month from 170-1 to 156-0 and 


100 





was responsible for the drop in the com- 
posite index. Lower potato prices was 
the main cause of the lower index read- 
ing, and smaller declines occurred for 
western flax, rye, hay and eastern corn. 
Western barley and oats reflected the 
change in price from the interim payment 
for the 1954-55 crop year to the initial 
payment for the 1955-56 crop year. 
Eastern rye, wheat and barley prices 
recorded an increase during the month. 


Prices of animal products increased 
2-8 percent during August, the index 
moving from 246-0 to 253-0. Prices 
advanced for hogs, eggs, calves, western 
steers and lambs, and eastern cheese 
milk. Decreases were recorded in the 
prices of eastern lambs, poultry and raw 
wool. 

The index number of farm prices of 
agricultural products registered a one- 
tenth of a point decrease for the month 
of July from 229-3 at the end of June to 
229-2 one month later (1935-39=100). 
Poultry and egg prices were higher, 
potato prices were lower; there were no 
changes in the prices of grains, live stock 
and dairy products. 


Farm Cash Income.—Cash income to 
Canadian farmers (excluding Newfound- 
land farmers), from the sale of farm pro- 
ducts and participation payments on 
previous years’ grain crops was estimated 
at $1,030-8 million for the first six 
months of 1955. This preliminary estimate 
may be compared with $1,186-0 million 
and $1,060-8 million realized during the 
corresponding periods of 1953 and 1954 
respectively and the all-time high 
January-June cash income of $1,241-7 
million realized in 1951. Items contribut- 
ing to the decline in Canadian farm 
income were wheat participation pay- 
ments, oats and hogs. 


Farm cash income from the sale of 
wheat during the first six months of 1955 
totaled $145-5 million compared with 
$132-4 million for the same period of 
last year. Wheat participation payments 
for the six-month period totaled $26-5 
million and were less than half the 
amount paid out in the corresponding 
period of 1954. Income from the sale of 
oats decreased from $21-4 million during 
the first six.months of 1954 to $11-7 
million in, the corresponding period of 
1955. Prices averaged somewhat higher 
this year but marketings of oats were 
much lower. Returns from the sale of 
potatoes were estimated at $18-5 million 
compared with $9:°6 million for the 
January-June period of 1954. 
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Revenue from the sale of livestock 
decreased 8:9 percent from the six-month 
total of 1954; $362-1 million for the first 
half of last year and $329-9 million for 
the first six months of this year. Income 
from the sale of cattle rose slightly but 
hog returns were considerably lower— 
$142-3 million in the first half of this 
year and $179-1 million in the corres- 
ponding period of last year. Hog market- 
ings were larger for the current year but 
prices were much lower than last year. 
Income totals for other agricultural items 
showed only minor changes. 

Grains.—Preliminary data place Prairie 
farmers’ marketings of the five major 
grains during the 1954-55 crop year at 
496:9 million bushels, a considerable 
decrease from the revised 1953-54 total 
of 608°3 million bushels. Deliveries of 
each crop in million of bushels are shown 
below with corresponding 1953-54 figures 
in brackets: wheat 300-7 (397-0); oats, 
67:0 (90:4); barley, 108-6 (101-4); rye, 
11-9 (12-2); and flaxseed, 8-8 (7-4). 

Carry-over stocks at July 31, 1955 were 
estimated at 668-8 million bushels, about 
24 percent less than the carry-over stocks 
of 876-2 million bushels a year before 
but well above the ten-year (1945-54) 
average of 360-4 million bushels. Carry- 
over stocks by individual grains, in mil- 
lions of bushels, with July 31, 1954 
figures in brackets are as follows: wheat, 
481-4 (582-7); oats, 81:1 (125-8); barley, 
87-2 (145-9); rye, 17-9 (19-3); and flax- 
seed, 1:2 (2:6). 

Canada’s grain exports during the past 
crop year showed a decline of 171-0 
million bushels from the 1953-54 total 
and of 14-9 millions from the ten-year 
(1943-44—1952-53) average. A breakdown 
of total exports indicates that shipments 
of wheat and wheat flour totaled 251-8 
million bushels, slightly less than the 
shipments of 255-0 million bushels in the 
previous crop year. Wheat shipments to 
the United Kingdom were substantially 
higher than during the previous crop 
year. The major decline in grain exports 
was due to reduced oats shipments; 21:6 
million bushels in 1954-55 compared with 
69-9 million bushels during the previous 
crop year. Exports of oats to the United 
states were lower by some 51:1 million 
bushels. Barley shipments totaled 77-1 
million bushels, down about 13-0 mil- 
lions from the 1953-54 level despite a 
substantial increase in shipments to the 
United Kingdom. Rye and flaxseed 
exports were as follows, with correspond- 
ing 1953-54 figures in brackets: rye, 9:3 
million bushels (16-8); and flaxseed, 6-3 
(5°2). 
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REVIEW OF CANADIAN AGRICULTURAL POLICIES 
MARGARET I. DUNBABIN 


The following summary reviews briefly according to purpose Canadian 
policies affecting agriculture. In most instances the discussion of activities is 
confined to those in the federal sphere. The material is assembled under the 
major headings of Production, Marketing and Prices, External Trade and 
Membership in International Organizations. 


Production 


Direction.—There is no government direction of agricultural production 
in the sense that the government intervenes to control the free choice of the 
farmer in his cropping program. Prospects for the coming season are reviewed 
each year at a federal-provincial conference held in late November or early 
December. The conference is attended by federal and provincial ministers 
of agriculture, federal and provincial government officials and farmers’ repre- 
sentatives. The review of the agricultural situation and outlook presented at 
the conference is widely publicized to assist farmers in planning their individual 
programs. 

Research and Extension Activities—The federal Department of Agricul- 
ture, through its Science Service and its Experimental Farms Service, carries 
out research in agricultural products, in co-operation with other government 
departments, both federal and provincial. The Science Service has laboratories 
throughout Canada carrying out investigations on practical problems in agricul- 
ture and forestry. The Experimental Farms Service, with headquarters in 
Ottawa and branch stations, illustration stations and laboratories in important 
farming districts throughout Canada, provides facilities for research experi- 
mentation and demonstration in areas where the results of such work may 
have direct application. The results of agricultural research are made available 
to the public, by the Information Service, through bulletins, newspaper articles 
and other media. 

The Economics Division of the federal Department of Agriculture co- 
operates with provincial departments of agriculture, universities and agricul- 
tural colleges in its work in the fields of land economics and of farm organiza- 
tion and management. The results of such studies are published so that they 
can be made available to interested persons. 

Extension work as such is a provincial function. District representatives 
are appointed by provincial departments of agriculture. 


Production Incentives——Federal financial assistance is provided in a 
number of forms to encourage the production of high quality commodities, the 
use of feed and fertilizer and better storage of products. Premiums are paid 
on hogs in the top two grades, and on high scoring cheese. Assistance is given 
in the purchase of pure-bred live stock for breeding purposes. Part of the 
freight is paid on western grains and millfeeds moving to eastern Canada and 
British Columbia for use as animal feed. A subsidy is paid on lime used in 
eastern Canada and British Columbia. Assistance is available for the improve- 
ment and amalgamation of cheese factories and for the construction of public 
cold storages and potato warehouses. Part of the cost of replacing lead con- 
taminated maple syrup buckets is paid by the federal Department of 
Agriculture. 

Control Measures.—The federal Department of Agriculture administers 
legislation dealing with the health of animals, plant protection and the control 
of seeds, feeding stuffs, fertilizers, pesticides, hay, straw and binder twine. 
Under the Animal Contagious Diseases Act control is exercised over the export 
and import of livestock and livestock products, with a view to preventing the 
spread of livestock diseases and the sale of diseased or unwholesome livestock 
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products. The act also provides for the contro) of named animal diseases 
within Canada and the operation of programs for the eradication of non- 
reportable animal diseases such as. tuberculosis and bruscellosis. The sections 
dealing with meat inspection in the Meat and Canned Foods Act apply to 
packing plants, livestock for slaughtering and meat, where the meat products 
enter into interprovincial or export trade. These sections are incorporated in 
the Meat Inspection Act, assented to on June 28, 1955, and will replace them 
when the new act is proclaimed. 

The Destructive Insect and Pest. Act applies to export and import shipments 
of plants and plant products and to the certification of seed potatoes. Some 
domestic insect and plant disease quarantines are maintained and preventive 
measures are enforced against the introduction of new pests, as well as control 
or eradication measures against pests established in Canada. Legislation deal- 
ing with supplies used by farmers is contained in the Pest Control Products 
Act, the Feeding Stuffs Act, the Fertilizers Act, the Hay and Straw Inspection 
Act, the Inspection and Sale.Act and the Seeds Act. 


Conservation.—The Experimental Farms Service in co-operation with the 
provinces, undertakes a systematic reconnaissance soil survey of all present 
and potential agricultural areas, with special surveys in areas where there is 
need for immediate information. 

Federal measures for land reclamation and development and the control of 
water resources are provided in the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act, the 
Maritime Marshland Rehabilitation Act, and the Canada Water Conservation 
Assistance Act. The projects undertaken under these acts are joint federal- 
provincial responsibilities, the respective function of each government being 
set out in the agreement for each project. 


Farm Credit.—Farm credit is provided by both federal and provincial 
governments. The federal measures are the Canadian Farm Loan Act, which 
set up a board to administer the granting of credit on the security of farm lands; 
the Farm Improvement Loans Act which authorizes the provision of short and 
intermediate term credit for the improvement and development of farms and 
for the improvement of living conditions on farms; the National Housing Act 
under which loans may be secured for constructing new houses on farms; and 
the Veterans Land Act which authorizes the provision of credit to veterans 
with farming experience who wish to become full time farmers or those with 
a steady income who wish to obtain a small holding. 


Crop Failure Assistance.—Direct assistance to western farmers suffering 
losses due to crop failure is provided in the Prairie Farm Assistance Act. An 
act passed at the recent session of Parliament extends the assistance to land 
which cannot be seeded or summerfallowed because of natural causes beyond 
the farmer’s control. Under the act there is collected a one per cent levy on all 
western grain marketed in Canada. Collections are normally not sufficient 
to meet payments. Deficits in the fund established under the act are met from 
Consolidated Revenue. 


Agricultural Population.—Most Canadian farms are family operated; at the 
time of the 1951 census there were 623,091 farms, and only 137,916 wage earners 
in agriculture..The total labor force in agriculture was 826,759. 

There is no federal legislation dealing with agricultural labor; no minimum 
wage standard is established and farm workers are excluded from the provi- 
sions of the Unemployment Insurance Act. The farm population is, however, 
eligible for family allowances and old age pensions. 

A farm labor program operates for the movement of farm workers between 
provinces and for the recruitment, movement and placement of other workers 
in employment in agriculture and related industries. The federal government 
signs annual agreements with co-operating provinces and provides. financial 
assistance. 7 rage 
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Marketing and Prices 


Federal-Provincial Responsibilities.—Federal jurisdiction in marketing 
applies to articles entering interprovincial and export trade. Provincial juris- 
diction applies only within the province and the method of raising finances for 
the operation of marketing schemes should be such that no levies can be con- 
strued as indirect taxation, provincial authority in the taxation field being 
limited to the imposition of direct taxation for raising revenue for provincial 
purposes. The federal government in 1949 passed the Agricultural Products 
Marketing Act empowering the Governor in Council to grant to any board 
operating under a provincial marketing law powers in interprovincial and 
export trade similar to those which it exercises within the province. 

Grading and Standardization.—The federal government has established 
grades and standards for most agricultural products, which apply on products 
in interprovincial and international trade. In many instances provincial govern- 
ments have passed complementary legislation establishing similar grades and 
standards within the province and enabling federal inspectors to enforce the 
regulations intraprovincially. The acts establishing federal grades and standards 
are the Canada Grain Act, the Canada Dairy Products Act, the Fruit, Vegetables 
and Honey Act, the Live Stock and Live Stock Products Act, the Maple Prod- 
ucts Industry Act and parts of the Meat and Canned Foods Act. On June 28, 
1955, Royal Assent was given to the Canada Agricultural Products Standards 
Act which consolidates all these statutes, with the exception of the Canada 
Grain Act. The new act will be proclaimed when regulations covering specific 
products have been prepared under it. 

This statute provides that grades for agricultural products may be estab- 
lished’ by regulation and that grades, packing and marking requirements are to 
apply on movements in interprovincial and export trade. Dealers may be 
licensed and inspectors appointed. 

The Food and Drugs Act and regulations relate to the safety, purity, 
quality, labelling and advertising of foods. In some cases there are regulations 
under this act parallel to those under the grading and standardization acts. 
The federal Department of National Health and Welfare administers the act. 

Canadian Wheat Board Act, 1935.—The Canadian Wheat Board set up 
under the act is the sole marketing agency for all wheat, oats and barley 
produced in the three prairie provinces, in certain areas of British Columbia 
and in a small section of Ontario. It operates an annual pool for these three 
crops and makes a guaranteed initial payment to producers, with subsequent 
payments as pool receipts warrant. At the specified delivery points therefore 
the same price is paid every producer on deliveries of grain of the same grade. 
All international trade in wheat, oats and barley and their products is subject 
to licensing by the Canadian Wheat Board. 

Agricultural Prices Support Act, 1944.—This federal legislation may be 
used to provide price support for all agricultural products except wheat. To 
be eligible for support commodities must be “designated” by order in council. 
Prices may be supported by outright purchase by the government or by under- 
writing the market through guarantees or deficiency payments. There is no 
statutory provision for determining the level of price support; this is decided 
by the government in each case on the recommendation of the Agricultural 
Prices Support Board. Price support measures are at present in effect for 
butter, eggs and hogs. The act has been used at various times since 1946 to 
support in addition prices of apples, potatoes, dried white beans, dry skimmed 
milk, extracted honey and cattle. 

Agricultural Products Co-operative Marketing Act, 1939.—This legislation 
is designed to assist farmers in organizing and administering marketing pools 
for the orderly marketing of their products. The Minister of Agriculture may, 
with the approval of the Governor in Council, enter into an agreement with 
a marketing group operating on a co-operative plan providing for a pooling 
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of returns on a grade basis with deductions for various handling charges. The 
act authorizes a maximum initial guarantee by the federal government of 80 
per cent of the average selling prices in the preceding three years. The act 
has been used by producers’ groups to market oats, barley, rye, corn, peas, 
flax, cheese, apples, apricots, peaches, prunes, potatoes, onions, honey, forage 
crop seeds and ranch-bred fox and mink pelts. 


Provincial Marketing Legislation—Marketing boards are in operation to 
a greater or less extent in all provinces except Newfoundland, Quebec and 
Alberta. Provincial marketing legislation authorizes the setting up of marketing 
schemes to apply on specified products in designated areas within the provincial 
boundary. These schemes are administered by a local board, usually of growers’ 
and dealers’ representatives, which is controlled by a provincial marketing 
board of government officials. Local boards may exercise regulatory powers 
over marketing, including the setting of prices and control of sales, or may 
act as price negotiating committees in the case of products for processing. 
Boards in some instances appoint a single selling agency through which prod- 
ucts under control must be marketed. 

Milk control legislation has also been enacted by provincial legislatures 
and milk control boards operate within the provinces. 


External Trade 


Import Restrictions and Tariffs—There is no authority under the Export 
and Import Permits Act to control imports except in very limited circumstances. 
These relate to controls required to administer intergovernmental agreements 
and on products which are subject to price support or government trading 
monopolies. Butter is the only product for which an import permit is required 
under this legislation. 

No import quotas are in effect on any product. No exchange controls are 
in operation. 

Canada has a three column tariff, with rates prescribed under the headings 
British Preferential, Most Favoured Nation and General. In addition there are 
rates lower than the British Preferential which apply on products specified in 
trade agreements with certain Commonwealth countries. The British Preferen- 
tial tariff applies on direct shipments from the countries specified in the Customs 
Tariff. The list includes most Commonwealth countries. It may be extended 
to others by order in council. The Most Favoured Nation tariff may also be 
extended by order in council. It applies on imports from most non-Common- 
wealth countries with which Canada trades. The General Tariff, with rates 
usually higher than those in the two other categories, applies on imports from 
all other countries. Customs administration procedures are laid down in the 
Customs Tariff and the Customs Act. 


Export Encouragement or Restriction.——The Department of Trade and 
Commerce has trade commissioners stationed in all countries in which Canada 
has a considerable trade interest. At the end of 1954 the number of officers on 
the foreign service force was 93, stationed in 53 offices abroad. Trade promotion 
is one of the major activities of this service. Officers with specialized agricul- 
tural knowledge are stationed in Argentina, Australia, Denmark, the Nether- 
lands, Switzerland, the United Kingdom and the United States. 

Insurance for exporters is available under the Export Credits Insurance 
Act, which provides that the corporation set up under the act may enter into a 
contract with an exporter to insure him against loss in connection with the 
export or agreement to export of goods by reason of the unavoidable failure 
of the exporter to recover the selling price of the goods. 

Export permits may be required under authority of the Export and Import 
Permits Act. Agricultural products on the export control list are butter and 
pancreas glands of cattle, calves and swine. In addition the export of wheat, 
oats and barley is subject to licensing by the Canadian Wheat Board. 
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Membership in International Organizations 


Canada has played a prominent part in the establishment and conduct of 
a number of international organizations affecting agriculture, including the 
Food and Agriculture Organization, the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade, the Colombo Plan, the International Wheat Agreement and the Inter- 
national Sugar Agreement. Canada has signed the International Plant Protec- 
tion Convention. 


CHANGES IN FOOD CONSUMPTION PATTERNS 
L, E. Drayton 


Food consumption patterns change slowly but continuously over time. The 
reason for this is that the economic and social pressures which influence what 
people eat are of a variable nature. Supply and consequently prices of specific 
foods vary from year to year. Income levels are also variable. Technological 
changes in food production and marketing are always underway with conse- 
quent effects on both prices and quality or attractiveness of specific foods. 
Consumers are continuously becoming better informed on dietary practices. 
These factors have reinforced each other during the past five years to cause 
a shift from energy foods to animal protein and protective foods despite a 
relatively small change in total expenditure on food. 


Changes in Food Expenditure.—Aggregate Canadian food expenditure from 
1950 to 1954 followed a sharp upward trend (Table 1). Population growth 


Table 1—Changes in Food Expenditure 1950-1954 








‘ ro eis, 
Per Capita . 00 
Year es otal ee Food ees Expenditure 
ape Expenditure re . in Constant 
1949 Dollars 
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TODOS eae eee Lee ae 3,039 220 102-6 214 
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DENS ae ect nee |, uc eeutacn tape hey ae 3,875 255 112-2 227 


accounted for much of this trend. Although the change in per capita expendi- 
ture since 1951 appears negligible when no adjustment is made for price 
changes, when per capita expenditure is expressed in terms of 1949 dollars 
an increase of 6 per cent is revealed. Canadians have either been buying 
more food, better quality food, or more services with food. 

There was a decline in the proportion of consumer income spent on food. 
From 1950 to 1953 food expenditures gradually declined from 24:0 to 22-6 per 
cent of disposable income.! In 1954, however, this trend was reversed; food 
expenditure increased to 23-1 per cent of disposable income. 


Changes in Food Consumption.2—The increase in food expenditure as 
expressed in 1949 dollars has arisen at least in part from a shift away from the 
lower priced sources of food energy and to increased consumption of animal 
products and protective foods (Table 2). 





1¥For further discussion see ‘‘Trends in Food Expenditure Patterns in Canada” in the Economic 
Annalist. Vol. XXIV, No. 4, August, 1954. p. 81. 

2 Although actual consumption of specific groups and classes of foods may differ from 
apparent domestic disappearance, the latter is for most foods the only available measure of 
consumption. Consequently, the two terms are used with identical meanings in this article. 
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Cereals, potatoes, sugars, syrups, fats and oils generally are low cost 
sources of food energy. These foods are characterized by high calorie yield 
per pound or per dollar spent. The retail weight of cereals consumed declined 
about six per cent from 1950 to 1953. Sugar disappearance declined almost 
six pounds per capita in 1952 and has since varied very little. Although per 
capita domestic disappearance of potatoes has been more erratic, with potato 
supplies and prices varying sharply from year to year, the best available 
statistics indicate that the 1950 level of consumption exceeded that of any 
subsequent year by at least 15 per cent. Consumption of fats and oils per 
person has varied from year to year with no marked trend during this period. 
In general, this trend for decreasing consumption of energy foods has persisted 
with some interruption during World War II, throughout the entire period 
for which satisfactory data on Canadian food consumption are available. 

Apparent domestic disappearance of animal protein foods has on the other 
hand reversed a downward trend of the years immediately following World 
War II.? Per capita meat disappearance was stable from 1950 to 1952 but rose 
eight pounds in 1953 and another four pounds in 1954 for an over-all increase 
of almost 10 per cent during this five-year period. The increase in consumption 
of poultry and fish in the four-year period 1950 to 1953 was proportionately 


Table 2—Trends in Per Capita Apparent Domestic Disappearance of 
Major Food Classes, 1950—1953 
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@ Retail weight for pulses, shelled weight for nuts. 
5 Includes tomatoes. 


greater; the 1954 estimate is not yet available. The per capita disappearance 
of the two other major animal protein food groups—dairy products other than 
butter, and eggs—has shown no marked change during this period. 

Two of the remaining food classes, fruits and vegetables, are commonly 
termed protective foods, as they are required in the diet for minerals, vitamins 
‘and bulk and are not a major source of either calories or protein. Apparent 
per capita domestic disappearance of vegetables has shown a slight downward 
trend but the sharp increase in fruit consumption—20 per cent in four years— 
has much more than offset this. Gains in the consumption of citrus OE 
have been sharper than those in the use of other fruits. 


Factors Leading to Change.—As the foregoing analysis has indicated, per 
capita expenditure on food in terms of 1949 dollars has increased since 1950 
and this increase has been associated with a shift from basic energy foods to 
animal protein foods and fruits. Why have these changes in consumption 
patterns occurred? 


1Such data are available for the period since 1926 for some foods and for shorter tet: 
for others. 

2See “Per Capita Consumption of Certain Animal Foods in Canada”, in The Economic Annalist, 
Volume XXII, No. 2, April 1952, p. 35, for an analysis of trends in the early post-war period. 
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Supply, in terms of food shortages has not been a major factor. Cereal 
grains and other energy foods have been abundant in Canada throughout the 
period. Exceptions to this have been short periods of limited supply of 
potatoes and butter. 

Nevertheless, changes in relative price levels have in general favored the 
shift to animal protein foods. .During the Korean War prices of many foods 
increased sharply. Some of the sharpest price increases occurred with meats 
and other animal protein products. However, since early in 1952 the prices 
of animal protein foods have had a downward trend. During 1953 and 1954 
retail prices of beef products were near to and in some instances lower than 
their 1950 level. Prices of most other animal protein foods had also dropped 
considerably from the high levels of 1951. Pork products, however, were 
priced almost as high as in 1951 throughout most of 1953 and 1954. Retail 
prices of bread and other cereal products on the other hand, were higher in 
1954 than in 1951. Prices of potatoes and butter had declined from 1951 or 
1952 peaks but were still well above the 1950 level, although sugar prices 
were below this level. This mixed shift in price structure would appear to be 
on the whole favorable to increased consumption of animal protein foods. 

Yet prices alone cannot account for all the shift that took place. If so, 
consumption of meats and other animal protein foods would have declined in 


Table 3—Changes in Personal Disposable Income 1950-1954 
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1951 and that of cereals would. have increased. Use of sugar would have 
increased throughout this period. Moreover, despite the change in relative 
prices the energy foods remain the cheapest source of calories, and some of 
them are a cheaper source of protein and certain other nutrients than. animal 
protein foods. Likewise, although the prices for some fruits declined somewhat 
between 1950 and 1953 those of others increased, with the result that the shift 
in the general level of fruit prices relative to other food prices was small, 
and probably a minor factor as an inducement to eat more fruit. — 

Income changes:also were favorable to the shift toward more animal 
protein foods and fruits in the diet. Per capita disposable income increased 
each year from 1950 to 1953 even when measured in constant 1949 dollars. 
(Table 3.) ‘This increase of about ten per cent accounts for the fact that the 
proportion of income spent on food declined up to 1953, without any reduction 
in per capita food expenditure. As a result of rising incomes and the absence 
of any widespread unemployment until late in 1953, a decreasing proportion 
of families probably felt a need to economize by restricting their consumption 
of the more expensive classes of food. 

In a period of only five years the impact of technological changes in food 
production and marketing on food consumption patterns is not likely to be 
marked, Usually it takes many years for a technological change to become 
widely adopted. Nevertheless, there was at least one such change in the last 
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five years which has had a definite effect on these patterns. This was the 
introduction of concentrated frozen fruit juices. Although these were a new 
product in 1950, Canada was importing over 1:5 million gallons a year of 
frozen concentrated fruit juices by 1954. This provided a fresh equivalent of 
about eight pounds of fruit per capita. Even though frozen concentrated 
juices are a substitute for other fruit products, especially canned juices, the 
ready acceptance of these products is undoubtedly a significant factor in bring- 
ing about the increase in consumption of citrus fruits and fruits in general. 

Finally, it should be noted that the shifts in consumption patterns have 
been in harmony with the main current of nutritional education. Nutritionists 
have long taught the importance of a balanced diet, which includes a con- 
siderable quantity of fruits and vegetables. Canada’s food rules recommend 
one serving of citrus fruit or tomatoes or their juices and one serving of other 
fruit each day. More recently there has been much emphasis on the dangers 
of excess body weight. This has probably influenced many people to reduce 
their consumption of the basic energy producing foods. This would be another 
cause of the decline in apparent per capita domestic disappearance of these 
food groups. 

To summarize, it would appear that changes in relative prices, the increase 
in income, technological developments in food marketing and the main emphasis 
of nutritional education during the past five years have all favored a shift 
from energy foods to animal protein and protective foods. Such a shift has 
occurred despite a small reduction in the proportion of consumer income spent 
on food. 


FORECASTING HOG MARKETING 
by 
L. B. KRISTJANSON 


Accurate forecasts of marketings of hogs would be useful to producers in 
planning their production programs; would aid packers in planning future 
operations; and would assist the government in formulating hog production 
and marketing policy. 

Two bases for forecasting hog marketing would appear to present them- 
selves. The first of these consists of early indications of the number of hogs 
being produced and the second of economic factors influencing production. 


Early indications of production.—In its June lst, and December Ist, farm 
surveys, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics obtain data on: 

1. numbers of sows to farrow in the following six months; 

2. numbers of pigs born in the previous six months; 

3. numbers of pigs saved, ie., having reached weaning age, in the 
previous six months; 

4. numbers of pigs under six months of age on farms at the date of 
the survey. 


Each of these figures should provide a good basis for estimating the number 
of hogs which will be marketed in subsequent periods. 

About one year from the time that a sow is bred, the litter is ready for 
market. Therefore, assuming that farmers have made their decisions as to 
the number of sows to be bred, the number of sows that they report will 
farrow in the coming six months should be a good indicator of future marketings. 
The factors likely to disturb the relationship between numbers of sows to farrow 
and subsequent marketings are adverse weather conditions and disease during 
and after farrowing. Also, in the event that economic developments after 
breeding warrant a decrease in hog production, a farmer may market bred 
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sows. Subsequent developments in the production cycle would be expected 
to provide better means of forecasting marketings. For example, numbers of 
pigs born, pigs saved and pigs under six months of age on farms should provide 
progressively better indications of future marketings. 


Analysis and Findings.—For purposes of analysis, the year was divided 
into two equal marketing periods: January 1 to June 30, and July 1 to 
December 31. The numbers of sows expected to farrow in each half-yearly 
period, as reported by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, were compared 
with the commercial marketings! in the periods when most of these hogs would 
be ready for market. For example, the number of sows expected to farrow 
from June 1 to November 30, 1940, was compared with commercial marketings 
from January 1 to June 30, 1941, and so on. Similarly, the numbers of pigs 
on farms under six months of age, and the numbers of pigs on farms available 
for marketing at December 1, 1940, and June 1, 1941, were compared with 
commercial marketings from January 1 to June 30, 1941 and from July 1 
to December 31, 1941 respectively. These comparisons were made for the 
years 1941 to 1954. 


Table 1.—Coefficients of [Determination and Standard Errors of Estimate for the Relations 

Between Percentage Changes from the Preceding Year in Commercial Marketings of hogs and 

(1) expected farrowing, (2) hogs under six months, and (3) hogs available for marketing, for Canada, 
for the periods specified 
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1Total hogs on farms less sows to farrow. 


The analysis showed that in this period, the best indicator of commercial 
hog marketings in Canada during the first six months of the year has been 
the number of sows-to-farrow from June 1 to November 30 the previous year. 
During the last six months of the year, the numbers of hogs available for 
market at the immediately previous June 1 was a better indicator than the 
sows-to-farrow figure. 


The coefficient of determination was the statistical measure used to assess 
the strength of relationship between marketings and the various factors 
mentioned. (Table 1). For example, 81 per cent of the variation in marketings 
during the first halves of the years 1942 to 1954 is explained by the sows-to- 
farrow estimates during the periods June 1 to November 30 of the years 1941 
to 1953. The other statistical measure used (Table 1), the standard error of 
estimate, indicates the degree of accuracy which might be expected of fore- 
casts of commercial hog marketings based on these relationships. In other words, 





1This figure represents about 70 per cent of the hogs marketed. It does not include hogs 
sold to local butchers or killed for farm use. 
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Table 2.—Coefficients of Determination and Standard Errors of Estimate; Commercial Hog 
Marketings Jan. 1 to June 30, as Affected by (1) Sows to Farrow and (2) Hogs under Six Months of 
Age on Farms 
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if the relationship between marketings from January 1 to June 30, and the 
sows-to-farrow estimate made a year earlier remains the same in the future, 
it is possible, two-thirds of the time, to predict the number of hogs which will 
be marketed during the first six months of the year within plus or minus 
13 per cent of the long time average. 

The relations between (1) commercial marketings and sows-to-farrow 
and (2) commercial marketings and hogs under six months was tested for each 
of the major producing provinces. This was done on the basis of absolute 
numbers rather than percentage change from the preceding year which was 
used for the analysis reported in Table 1. The sows-to-farrow data yielded 
a closer relationship to marketings during the first half of the year than the 
hogs under six months data in Quebec and Saskatchewan (Table 2). In other 
provinces the two factors tested appeared to be of almost equal forecasting 
value. For the latter half of the year sows-to-farrow data tends to yield the 
closer relationship for Ontario and Manitoba, but the hogs under six months 
data resulted in greater accuracy for Quebec, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
(Table 3). For total marketings in Eastern Canada the closer. relationship is 
to sows-to-farrow in both periods but in Western Canada the reverse is true. 


Table 3.—Coefficients of Determination and Standard Errors of Estimate; Commercial Hog 
Marketings July 1 to Dec. 31 as Affected by (1) Sows to Farrow and (2) Hogs Under Six Months of 
Age on Farms 
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Economic Factors 


In addition to the statistical indicators analysed, forecasts of hog marketings 
may be based on those economic factors which influence farmers’ decisions to 
produce hogs. Such economic data may well become available earlier than 
those giving preliminary indications of production and would thus supply the 
basis for earlier forecasts. Prices of hogs, prices of other livestock, farm cash 
income and feed supplies are among the principal economic factors believed 
to influence hog production. 


Prices of Hogs.—-The number of hogs marketed each year depends on both 
economic and physical factors. These factors influence a farmer’s decisions 
at various times before the actual marketing takes place. 

The individual operator does not know at the time of breeding, for example, 
what the price of hogs is going to be at the time of marketing; and his estimate 
of the price at that future date will therefore influence his decision on breeding. 
D. Gale Johnson! says that there are at most a half-dozen ways for a farmer 
to estimate future prices; 1) projection of the current price into the future; 
2) projection of a trend of prices over some past period; 3) assuming that prices 
will be normal in that the future price will be the same as some previous 
average; 4) assuming that future prices will be more nearly ‘‘normal’” than 
present prices but that there will still be a fairly high correlation with present 
prices; 5) selection of some time or period of time in the past disregarding 
immediately prior or past periods; and 6) forecasting on the basis of statistical 
techniques. 

The bacon agreement with the United Kingdom and support prices, insofar 
as they have acted as guaranteed minima, have tended to simplify the farmer’s 
problem in estimating future prices. 


Hog-Feed Ratio.—Another factor is the relationship between the price of 
hogs and the price of feed grains. If the price of feed at breeding time is high 
relative to the price of hogs, the farmer may tend to cut down on the number 
of sows which he breeds. The relationship of prices of hogs to prices of feed 
is commonly known as the hog-feed, hog-barley or the hog-corn ratio. It is 
assumed that if a greater cash return.can be realized from 100 pounds of pork 
than from the sale of enough feed to produce that pork, it is to the advantage 
of the farmer to raise hogs (all other things being equal). 


Prices of Other Livestock.—Decisions that farmers make regarding hog 
production may be affected by the expected returns from alternative enter- 
prises. The same procedures for anticipating price, as already mentioned, are 
used in assessing the profitability of these alternative enterprises. In other 
words, if a farmer has the choice between raising hogs and raising poultry, 
the choice is made on the basis of expected returns a year or more in the future. 


Farm Income.—The costs of production are made up of variable costs, such 
as feed, seed, and wages; and fixed costs such as taxes, interest, depreciation. 
These costs have to be borne by the various enterprises on the farm. 

It is likely that, having covered these costs, a farmer begins to place a 
value on his leisure time. F. M. Schrader? had this to say: 

A high percentage of the costs of production are made up of fixed charges for 

Jand, labor, and capital. When farm incomes are low, there is a tendency for 

farmers to work harder for longer hours in an effort to cover these fixed costs. 

However, when farm incomes are sufficiently high to cover fixed and variable 

costs, and when many of the necessities of life can be provided from ordinary 

farm income, a greater incentive may be required to induce them to work longer 
and. harder. 





1D. Gale Johnson, Forward Prices for AOiiy MALT The University of Chicago Press. 
Chicago, Illinois. 1947. p. 74. 

2F. M. Schrader, Factors Affecting Hog Production, Canada Department of Agriculture, 
Marketing Service, Economics Division, March 1953. p. 6 
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Feed Supplies.—Since much of the hog ration consists of coarse grains, the 
available supply of these staples should affect farmers’ decisions as to the 
number of sows to be bred. In years of high feed production, there may be a 
tendency to breed more sows with a resultant increase in marketings the 
following years. By the same token, in years of low feed production, there 
should be a tendency to decrease hog production. Since 1941 a combination 
of high grain production and marketing quotas has often deprived prairie 
farmers of an immediate market for what would normally be all of their sale- 
able surplus. This has put pressure on them to market a larger portion of 
their grain through livestock. 


Analysis and Findings.——An attempt was made to isolate, by mathematical 
means, the most important factors affecting the number of hogs marketed 
each winter in Western Canada. The following factors were believed to have 
influenced the plans farmers made a year earlier. 

(1) stocks of barley on farms; 

(2) the ratio of farm cash income to prices of commodities and services 

used by farmers; 

(3) the hog-barley ratio; 

(4) The passage of time, which is associated with other factors such as 

changes in demand. 


These factors were found to explain about 94 per cent of the variation in com- 
mercial marketings with a standard error of approximately 10 per cent of 
average marketings. That is to say, estimates made of future marketing over 
a long period of time, from the mathematical formula, will be within 10 per 
cent of the actual marketings two times out of three, provided the relationship 
between the marketings and the factors analyzed remains the same. 

The factor which has had the greatest effect on hog marketings is appar- 
ently the amount of barley on farms at the time of breeding. Farm cash 
income has also influenced breeding decisions but to a lesser degree than 
barley stocks. The hog-barley ratio, however, had no apparent effect. Factors 
related to and represented by “time” were found to be more closely related to 
marketings than any of the other factors used except barley stocks. 

The ineffectiveness of the hog-barley ratio, commonly believed to be a 
major influence, requires some explanation. It has already been mentioned 
that, throughout the period analyzed, there were quotas on deliveries of grains 
to elevators. As a result, the value that farmers placed on barley that could 
not be delivered most probably was lower than the market price. This not 
only explains why the hog-barley ratio had no apparent effect on hog produc- 
tion but also provides the answer to why stocks of barley had such a powerful 
effect. 

Two sets of data were analyzed to try to determine the factors affecting 
commercial hog marketings in eastern Canada during the winter. In the first 
analysis the factors selected as being most likely to influence farmers’ breeding 
plans a year earlier were: 

1. the hog-feed ratio; 

2. the ratio of farm cash income to the prices of commodities and services 
used by farmers, and 

3. the passage of time which is associated with other factors such as 
changes in demand. 


This first attempt being inconclusive, a second analysis was carried out 
using a different set of factors. This time, the marketing period taken was 
July to December inclusive and the factors assumed to have influenced farmers’ 
decisions a year before were as follows: 

1. total production of feed grains in eastern Canada in the harvest 
before breeding, 
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2. the ratio of the average hog price during October-December to whole- 
sale prices of field crops in the same year, 

3. the passage of time which is associated with other factors such as 
changes in demand. 


The results of the second attempt, like those of the first, were inconclusive. 
In neither case was the relationship strong enough to be reliable for forecasting 
commercial hog marketings. 


Conclusions.—This study has yielded a number of relationships which may 
be used for forecasting hog marketings up to twelve months in advance. For 
the first six months of the forecast period, data are available for making fore- 
casts on the basis of a variety of preliminary indications of production. The 
one yielding the lowest standard error of estimate should be selected. However, 
sows-to-farrow are the only production data available for forecasts of com- 
mercial marketings further in advance than six months. 

It seems reasonable to expect that the numbers of hogs under six months 
of age on farms would be more closely related to subsequent marketings than 
the numbers of sows to farrow which are estimated six months earlier. Since 
the calculation indicate that the reverse is true, further study of ways of 
improving these basic data seems desirable. 

When considering what economic factors affect changes in hog marketings 
the underlying assumption is that the farmer is an “economic man” by classical 
definition, that is, he is motivated by the desire to maximize his monetary 
returns. Unless this assumption is essentially true, it is impossible to find a 
very close relationship between marketings and the various economic factors 
which are assumed to affect them. In addition, the complexity of the farming 
economy will determine the number of economic factors that could affect the 
volume of hog marketings. From the results obtained, economic factors 
appeared to offer a satisfactory basis for forecasts in Western but not Eastern 
Canada. This, of course, does not mean that farmers in the East are less 
rational than in the West, but rather that the number of factors affecting 
marketings is greater in the East and that all factors have not been isolated. 
It could also mean that the data used are better for Western than for Eastern 
Canada. 

The results obtained in this study do not provide a very reliable basis 
for forecasting future marketings of hogs. The smallest standard error of 
estimate was that for marketings in Ontario during the last half of the year 
when estimated from sows-to-farrow during the first half of the year. In 
this case the best that can be said is that, two times out of three, the actual 
marketings will probably be within plus or minus seven per cent of the estimate 
made. At the other extreme, the standard error of estimate was as high as 54 
per cent of average marketings. 

Although mathematical formulas are used in forecasting hog marketings, 
it does not imply that the forecasting procedure has become purely mechanical. 
It goes without saying that the estimates arrived at by formulas must be 
reconsidered in the light of new facts, economic or otherwise, which may affect 
marketings. 

Further study is needed to improve the accuracy of both the basic data 
and the methods described in this report. An effort should be made to isolate 
all of the major factors affecting hog marketings in Canada and particularly 
in the eastern provinces. 


Corrigendum: In the article Let there be bread in the August, 1955 issue, 
page 94, line 3, the word ‘“‘developed” should read “underdeveloped”’. 
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SUNFLOWER PRODUCTION ON MANITOBA FARMS 
G. B. McNEILL 


In Manitoba sunflowers were first grown in farm gardens. Most of the 
seed was used for human consumption and some was sold to specialty markets; 
some use was also made of the whole plant itself as silage and fodder for 
livestock. During the last world war a reduction in imported supplies of fats 
and oils resulted in a marked increase in the production of sunflower seed 
for use as an edible oil. Seed was distributed under government sponsorship 
in all the prairie provinces in 1943. The acreage in sunflowers then totalled 
about 18,600 and most of it was in Saskatchewan. By 1945, however, produc- 
tion was concentrated in 20 to 30 townships of the Red River Valley area, 
south of Winnipeg, in Manitoba. From 8,500 acres in that year the Manitoba 
sunflower seed acreage rose to 60,000 acres in 1949 (Table 1), production 
being then scattered over a much wider area of the province. There was a: 
considerable reduction in acreage in subsequent years and production again 
became concentrated in the Red River Valley area. Since 1946 Manitoba has 
been the only Canadian province to produce sunflower seed. 


Table 1.—Acreage, Total Production, Yield and Average Price, 
Sunflower Seed, Manitoba, 1945-1954. 























Total Yield per | Price per 
Year Acres Production Acre Pound 

—pounds— —pounds—]} —cents— 

194503961. .OITTAKO9S .2UVOLIRY. OAS . AUR 4 8,500 2,550, 000 300 5.00 
eee ae we ae eee ee ey ee, eee 23, 000 13, 000, 000 565 5.10 
Sy jeepers ayia inlet, 8 rte. mig Se roca ata 23, 000 16, 000, 000 700 7.44 
1948.1 W986. DUOD JH... 22OlI6t Si Oae 29, 000 23, 200, 000 800 one 
1949 tn oh): i eeemes .. hontaide. -atiuset 60, 000 26, 100, 000 435 4.03 
1930 2728S, TOT, FUG. CSE fit aie: 26, 000 9, 880, 000 380 4 23 
1951 ato. eres dal, . aad. cee - otererist. . tect. 21,500 7,000, 000 325 4,25 
GOD os a eee. Se Si arse ieee eM ce 3,000 1,896, 000 632 5.00 
1GRSELIDOSI. 610s 2k Se See ee 4,500 3, 960, 000 880 4.50 
1954at¢ fost .croed. ford. avaeed. .epotost -fie.2 20, 000 14, 000, 000 700 4.50 











Source: Report on Crops, Livestock, etc., Issued annually by the Manitoba Department of Agriculture and Immigration. 


Commercial production of sunflowers represents only a small part of the 
total crop production of Manitoba. Nevertheless, it is of economic significance 
in the area where its production is concentrated. This area is known as the 
Carman-Morden, Altona triangle and it consists, for the most part, of small 
farms with highly arable soils. Among the local customs and traditions is a 
strong attachment to the land. As a result, there is a strong demand for land 
and farms are smaller and more intensively operated than farms in other 
areas of the province. The area also enjoys a longer growing season and a 
higher average summer temperature than the more northerly parts of the 
province. Because of these favorable conditions the main crops include sun- 
flowers, corn, sugar beets and canning crops, all crops that require more 
intensive production practices but usually yield higher returns per acre than 
the cereal crops. 

A comparative analysis of gross returns per acre from sunflowers and 
from wheat, oats, barley and flax over the 1945-54 period illustrates one of 
the main reasons for the increased production of sunflowers from 1945 to 1950 
and for its decline in ensuing years (Table 2). Average gross returns per 
acre, for the ten-year period, were about the same for wheat, flax and sun- 
flowers, 22 per cent lower for oats and 29 per cent lower for barley. Fairly 
good yields and high prices resulted in well above-average returns from sun- 
flowers in 1947 and 1948. Severe storms just prior to harvesting in 1949, insect 
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Table 2.Gross Returns per Acre for Wheat, Oats, Barley, Flax and Sunflowers, 
Altona, Maniteba, 1945-1954. 




















Year Wheat Oats Barley Flax Sunflowers 
— dollars — 
ULE ie ne aa ae ee ee eee 30.06 18,77 14.28 23.46 15.00 
TOA OU eMED Retr. | SOO ACE eee nastier ae: 35.07 18.48 18.72 30.00 28 .82 
1 OSes 65 Le IRE OO otc Ae cts Ol ec near roe 23 . 24 21.84 15.54 47.68 52.08 
GAS tars syytt. Kote: aceeQgceareaust tie; 41.50 24.70 25.48 37.05 58.32 
O40 MeN tne Rates, «eter sets sc aia oi 27.20 22.33 26.60 23.90 17.53 
1D}0anenays emt . a0). -.4798 - 116 29.16 30.96 36.48 34.7 16.07 
pa ¢ A ee ees er ee ee 38 . 64 24.85 29.3 Le SE 
1S) 2 enue, carapacycir eiraracire ica <acargM athe er oh er 32.60 24.80 36.63 31.90 31.60 
1938 hnieeres echt. tOGak.viins?. 33.06 , 23.31 22.08 23°25 39.60 
OA RRR ree Nien. ema Ae hie 21.964 13.448 15,484 26.80 31.50 
Average, 1945 to 1954.................. 31.28 21 85 24.07 31.09 30.43 














*Based on initial payments only. 


damage in 1950 and severe rust damage in 1951 contributed to a marked 
decrease in yields and total: production. Because of these insect and disease 
hazards the acreage in sunflowers dropped sharply in 1952 and 1953. However, 
yields were higher in 1952 than in five of the seven preceding years and higher 
in 1953 than in any of the preceding years, and acreage increased markedly 
in 1954. : 

To obtain more detailed information on farmers’ experience in sunflower 
production, business records were secured in 1951 for 39 farms growing sun- 
flowers in 1950. The farms studied had between ten and 100 acres in sunflowers. 
Business records for the years 1949, 1950 and 1951 indicate that, on the 
average, these farms had nearly 35 acres in sunflowers. Slightly over 50 per 
cent of the farms had between 20 and 50 acres, about six per cent had less 
than ten acres and another six per cent had more than 80 acres. 


Farm Organization.—The' average acreage per farm in 1950 was 266 acres 
(Table 3), for the 39 farms studied, and ranged from 108 to 607 acres. The 
acreage in sunflowers averaged 31 acres per farm in the sample compared with 
34 acres for all farms in the area. Average acreage per farm of other crops, 


Table 3.— Utilization Average of Cropland per Farm, 39 Farms Growing Sunflowers, Manitoba, 1950. 




















Per Cent 
Acres of Cropland 

Suntlawéragahicrios  hoawariseini. 2temniiel ofl. to. 2Sl1GNes ae 31 12-9 
MWaKehoa. oot 0 Se eee Gee He Ge oe nls. ACR IRRERID ANDRE ath: (ee Se one nee Omer aeee 56 23-3 
CR AE BE tee eee net ee OMe cr ss ee aa Srv ewes sewe oes 74 30-8 
Mase ies 20. 19s Te -800. PeIUOLURs. Wan, AAO. tes § ite 
ORG R SS 28 a ape bas A eh peat Sa a er rect «OER ES 1 4 
Gd 08 5 ce keke Dee emer he bf a wan we a me ay ay ra aR A 18 7-5 
Stemmbeetso2i. Sia Ww eon nion .SF AAW AO PAS B APE. 9 3°83 
L@PumMes tO 8SSCS8 ees «ere ome bo. cere Aoayoteas. Iyece oreen. oor: 252.3 3 1-3 
RT erietan eee te LUT Gs .2c. tac tects et Ae chs eR eA A ee ys en Sa ee ag aves 9 3:8 
Caifiltigxrdéps and Botateese fed . APES,  LAsti alee, SOME TR oe. 2 8 
Be Ma MADRAC MLL ONNY cele. ons-v ss RTE or ee tic ME ee MAL bk Be ee gas, oe deal, 29 12-1 
Thtaberopland2e tii toGml Seis. JAS TSslLD. MIB AQ OTT ORT A 2 240 100-0 
TVET eee re ea ene eee has age ae Ite a? ae See eee 266 

Perromeoriariie ares. in Cropland « .ac ster. s « 6s a Seis DLR ei geht siagetunendnecl ° 90-3 


Num bernoffarms.f. arch. deere Ord: ola! Foret. rh Afton “Vii Sie 39 
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were: wheat, 56; oats and barley, 74; and corn, 18. Of the 240 acres in crop- 
land 199 acres were in crops other than legumes and improved pasture and 
only 29 were in summerfallow; these figures illustrate the emphasis on crop 
production and the diversification of the crop program. 

On most of the farms the livestock enterprises were of minor importance, 
and served mainly to provide livestock products for home consumption. Eighty- 
three per cent had one or more horses, 84 per cent had an average of about 
eight head of cattle per farm and close to 75 per cent had an average of two 
sows per farm. 

Three farmers rented all their land, 20 were part-owners and the others 
owned all the land they operated. Investment in real estate, livestock and 
machinery averaged $21,000 per farm or $79 per acre. On the average a 
farmer used about 20 months of labor, the operator supplying 12 months, hired 
labor about three-quarters of a month and unpaid family labor the remainder. 

The Sunflower Enterprise-—Nearly 80 per cent of the 39 farms had pro- 
duced sunflowers every year since 1946. More than half the farmers inter- 
viewed stated that sunflowers had some special value in a cropping system in 
addition to their value as a cash crop. Fifteen of them said that sunflowers 
helped control weeds and reduce the need for summerfallowing; seven con- 
sidered that sunflowers helped control erosion and soil drifting; and others 
stated that the crops following sunflowers yielded better and that sunflowers 
helped loosen up heavy soils, were a good row crop, and added diversity to the 
cropping pattern. On the other hand, about 15 per cent of the farmers said 
that sunflowers were hard on the land and that the high costs of combining 
and the time spent on hand hoeing reduced their value as a cash crop. 

The growing of sunflowers meant a reorganization of the cropping pro- 
grams even though only about half of the farms followed a regular rotation 
and only about half of the same farms gave sunflowers a definite place in the 
rotation. The operators of the smaller farms adhered more strictly to their 
rotation systems, which were generally longer and included more row crops 
and less black summerfallow. About 12 per cent of the farms grew sunflowers 
to reduce or take the place of the acreage in corn and ten per cent to reduce 
the wheat acreage. 

Labor Returns from Sunflowers.—Yields since 1945 have varied consider- 
ably, because of the wide variations in growing conditions. They have also 
varied from farm to farm as a result of differences in cultural methods and 
practices. Yields, along with prices, are the two main factors determining the 
size of returns from sunflowers. Data on receipts and expenses were obtained 
for the 39 farms, and used to calculate returns for 1950 (Table 4). The largest 
cost item was for the use of power and machinery. Sunflowers require after- 
seeding cultivations which raise the cost of field work above that entailed for 
cereal grains. About one-quarter of the farmers interviewed considered that 
repair costs were higher when combines were used to harvest sunflowers than 
when used to harvest other crops; they attributed one-quarter of their costs 
to the harvesting of sunflowers even though the acreage in this crop was less 
than one-quarter of the total acreage on which the combines were used. Land 
had an average value of $52 per acre and interest on it was the second largest 
cost item. Seed costs per acre were slightly lower than seed costs for cereal 
-grains. 

Tillage and Cultural Practices—Many different tillage machines are used 
in the production of sunflowers. The types of machines used and the amount 
of work done with machines of “typical size” are described in Table 5. The 
number of acres shown as worked by the different machines are based on 
estimates made by the farmers interviewed. 

Some field work is usually done in the fall, the amount done depending on 
weather conditions. In 1950 most of the plowing and one-way discing were 
done during the fall season. 
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Table 4.—Receipts, Expenses and Labor Returns per Farm and per Acre, 39 Sunflower Enterprises 
Manitoba, 1950-51. 











per Farm Per Acre 
— dollars — 

PEG lA RRR, ERCP EDS Tome, AER: Ae ACR ONCE ne orn oe 158 24.45 
Expenses 

ee eee Pe, Men Re eee cosas | Mee ee cles koa te tes vee 45 1.45 

Par or. Soe Ae A. Satin. Sade Dab dae Baad Ok. AE eee 19 61 

Interestmn lancistifive ber centitn enc... bselsrrmrecentaisoes « we he eres 81 2.61 

eet a NR Bas eas wend cee bss cae 43 1.50 

PUA INOS USC Tis Sree es Stk Sie COO Per eee TINE Ie 219 7.07 

MAO Sye CSCI IRE LA OT x: asa aPOT «+ senseint ih dass 0, Se 5b dae Fa 407 13.14 

Eabormetinie mom nintlowers MiLe..2 owe. 2eJ)..20. cl eeoum. de. 351 11,31 


Various sequences are followed in the use of machines for the preparation 
of the seed bed. A tabular description of these sequences and of the time 
required for each one is made in Table 6. The number of hours per acre are 
based on the rates of work done by machines of typical sizes, as shown in 
Table 5. On the 39 farms visited the number of operations ranged from two 
to ten, but four were performed on most of the farms. The cultivator and the 
plow were major tillage machines but the drag harrow was the most frequently 
used type of machine, 

The most common methods of seeding sunflowers were to use a grain 
drill, stopping up some of the feed cups, or to use a corn planter. About 
two-thirds of the farms used a 36-inch spacing in rows and the others a 40 to 
42-inch row spacing. Seventeen of the 39 farms seeded in an east and west 
direction and 15 seeded in a north and south direction (the other seven farms 
did not provide information on this cultural practice). Seeding rates were 


Table 5.—Practices Used and]Rates of Work Done,"39}Sunflower Enterprises, Manitoba, 1950. 

















: : Work per 
Operation 2 Typical . 
and Sg Lie Times Over Size of a hia 
Machine gee ee Machine Mohene 
Number Percent Feet Acres 
Pre-seeding— 
(Cimbhain enter, Sd ob Ac wee 19 49 2 8-0 3:0 
IPLowest SAG... 420138 ote 22 56 1 3-5 1-6 
Wise. harnow se. sieeeeee.e vi 18 1 15-0 5-8 
Oneway. CISC... <. uscure oF fi 18 1 6-0 2-3 
DIScer wastes ohn. ey: 1 3 i 12-0 6-0 
Spring tooth harrow...... 3 8 2 12-0 5-2 
Packer. 0... . «det n ae ee 4 10 1 10-0 5-0 
ELAR OWarao ce clade > cate eee 34 87 2 24-0 10-0 
Seeding— 
Graimtdrille s. .¢2aRee et 19 49 1 24 run 3:9 
Gornecplanters. <a s)oev es» 15 38 1 2 row Qed 
SS DLAI? «nce o's aN > ce 5 13 1 4 row 4-8 
After seeding 
SUCTO Wiktowh, sssudeesaeus Ath be se 36 92 2 24-0 9-3 
WULLIVALOI? =: Pome wee ee ete 38 97 3 2 row 2°3 
Harvesting 


8200) 9 ammpeitis -aprin oneniageat 39 100 1 12 (S.P:) 3:4 
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close to recommended rates, ranging from three to six pounds per acre. The 
depth of seeding most commonly reported was between two and three inches. 
Seeding dates vary considerably from farm to farm and from year to year. 
In 1950 most of the crop was seeded between June 1 and June 10 whereas 
in 1951 most of the crop had been between May 10 and May 30. When weather 
conditions are favorable, the usual seeding date is between May 10 and May 20. 
About three-fourths of the farmers seeded sunflowers after seeding their wheat 
and most of the remainder after they had seeded all other grains. On a little 
over half of the farms visited fertilizer was used on sunflowers, at a rate of 
35-45 pounds per acre. 


Tillage after seeding is a recommended practice. It usually consists of 
harrowing across the direction of planting just prior to plant emergence and 
again after the seedling has reached the three to four-leaf stage. Row cultiva- 
tion is generally done three to four times. The number of times over depends 
on weed growth, rate of growth of the sunflowers and the clearance of the 
cultivating machinery. Generally cultivation stops when the plant is between 
2 and 2:5 feet high. Hand hoeing is not a common practice. 

All farms used a combine to harvest their sunflowers and about half of 
them hired the work done even though they owned a combine. An ordinary 
combine can be used by adding simple and fairly low cost attachments to the 


Table 6.—Sequences Used in Preparing the Seedbed for Sunflowers, 
39 Sunflower Enterprises, Manitoba, 1950. 








Per Cent Total Hours per 

of Growers Operations Acre for 
Sequences and Number of Operations Using this per this 

Sequence Sequence Sequence 
Blowti cul tive bil basi eae  e hd et. Biblio ee peabekL 25-6 5 1-25 
CUMtiW AGOrsc;LELO Wee x wag het ae counters eas sale oisis at eS 17-9 4 +86 
Onewayiifttharrowi2 C8. £8). DADs . RSeOTE.. BE ars. 20 10:3 3 -63 
Plow laarrowsl packer lek Oia ee sores eb oe ae Bete poy 3 -92 
PLOW De arr OW tees oe ee te ied re ae eae oe tere ee emg Cod 2 -72 
Cultivator 1;:dise: harrow 1, harrow! 2es00; . Joc sib lacs . det h hed 2 -70 

Others *, using plow, harrow, disc harrow, cultivator, 

spring tooth-harrow. On packer wees bos, fo eaten ee 15-4 4 1-16 
Others *, using oneway disc, packer, harrow or cultivator... 7:7 4 1-06 


The machines indicated were used in various combinations but all the machines were not necessarily used by all the 
operators. 


combine. The attachments are a solid reel, that is, one with the space between 
the reel slats filled in and pans protruding in front of the cutting bar. The 
pans fill the space between the rows and straighten up the stalks, making 
cutting easier. Sunflowers have a pithy stem and flower receptacle. A drying- 
out period is necessary and that delays harvest until most other grain crops 
have been harvested. This is an advantage when a prolonged harvest season 
makes for less rush and possibly more efficient use of labor. Just over half 
of the combines were operated by one-man crews; about a third of them used 
two men and the remainder used three men. The 12-foot self-propelled 
combine was the most common machine. 


Although many methods and machines are used for tillage, seeding, and 
harvesting, no clear-cut superiority of one method or practice over another 
can be shown. The type of machine a farmer will use is often dictated by 
the kinds of machines he already owns or can readily rent even though he may 
feel that another type of machine would do a more satisfactory job. About 
all that can be said as to the superiority of one practice over another from the 
data on tillage practices is to suggest that individual farmers should compare 
the time required for different tillage sequences with their own practices. 
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Data presented in Table 7 indicate the time required to produce an acre of 
sunflowers; these data are based on the average time taken on the 39 sun- 
flower farms, using all practices and sequences. They relate only to the field 
work and do not include the time required for such tasks as servicing of 
machinery and tractor in the field or before going to the field, filling seed 
boxes on drills and planters, handling fertilizer, and handling the seed at 
harvest. 


Yields and Cultural Practices.—It is difficult to determine just what effect 
certain tillage and cultural practices may have on yields. Agronomists’ recom- 
mendations in 1950 were that the first generation of Advance hybrid seed was 
the most suitable seed variety available. Nearly 70 per cent of the growers 
visited used this variety in 1950 and harvested an average of 514 pounds per 
acre. The other growers used second generation Advance hybrid and other 
less suitable varieties and obtained only 381 pounds per acre. 

Mainly because of the lateness of the seeding and harvesting seasons, 
yields in 1950 were well below the average for the four preceding years. The 
average yield for the 39 farms studied was 489 pounds per acre and ranged 
from 130 to 800 pounds per acre. Much of the seed was harvested in a “tough” 
condition. 


Table 7.—_Labor and Tractor Requirements for Sunflower Production, 
29 Sunflower Enterprises, Manitoba, 1950 











Opération Labor Tractor 








— hours per acre — 


Ke ryayall oS a lorelatsy oe WMA TOL ey. ee Bre Ay oot Sy olde ohana Patent bt vl tag ee 1-08 -96 
el Gn Or ey ee eaten a oR petits sc, tec adhe ilayaye''s-b cS y Gye a MORI c gi is dane ym » -38 -29 
ALCOR SCCUINE CULCLVAUION? 2a) op eae tee oe eG ers ba den Some le. bots 4 1-89 1-64 
PPS ea re ue ee SIA cy eaves rc, Pos ea A cl a ARE oe sahara -59 -39 

SRS RON a eR ot oe Re ee ee ee 3°94 3:28 











Fertilizer is also recommended and those who used it harvested 523 pounds 
of seed per acre compared with 385 pounds per acre for those who did not use 
it. The effectiveness of other practices also seemed to be apparent in the yields. 
Growers who used a row cultivator on the growing crop three or more times 
had an average yield of 489 pounds per acre and those who cultivated less 
than three times had an average of 322 pounds per acre. Treatment of seed 
with mercuric dust is recommended and those who followed this practice 
obtained 507 pounds per acre compared with 445 pounds per acre for the 
farmers who did not treat their sunflower seed. There was a slight tendency 
for a higher proportion of growers on the larger farms to use the recom- 
mended practices than those on the smaller farms. However, caution should 
be used in interpreting the effectiveness of these practices in increasing yields. 
The size of the sample was not sufficiently large to hold the effect of any one 
practice constant while the effect of another was being measured. Consequently, 
the interaction and cumulative effect of using more than one practice is shown 
in the yields quoted in the above paragraph. But the data are given only to 
demonstrate that there is a tendency for yields to be higher where recom- 
mended practices are used. Table 8 shows the effect on yields of an increasing 
number of good practices. 


Outlook.—Since the field study was made in 1951, the acreage in sunflowers 
has declined sharply. The varieties in use at that time were very susceptible 
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Table 8.—Relation of Yields to Use of Recommended Cultural and Tillage Practices Used, 
39 Sunflower Enterprises, Manitoba, 1950. 














Number Yield 
Number of recommended practices! used Using the A 4 (Lb. 
practices nies :) 
Uist acs Seas 2 4 Gas aa Ma A et a ea ak ee 4 262 
ANS: ioclier. eH Seder etek oe. Sheeeity ok HEL ee 7 358 
Oe Te CC Beak SAE corso. ie ee AN caw. GMI c Seis eth See Ine snl 501 
DTAICEMNOLG «ona ere, ee REN Ao oe NEE, Gk, Adds) Oat MA kaa iy 520 
PAT ori aS ut sal AR io teen aie ee eR etek a, Gs buick uadia ie oafaseg 39 


1The recommended practices used were: 
(a) Use of the first generation Advance hybrid seed. 
(b) Three or more times over with a row cultivator after seeding. 
(c) Use of fertilizer. 
(d) Treatment of seed with mercuric dust. 


to rust and the 1951 crop was badly damaged. Research in breeding rust- 
resistant varieties has been underway for some time and some progress has 
been made. In 1954 a rust-resistant variety, Beacon, was grown under farm 
conditions. Enough seed of the Beacon variety was produced to seed about 
17,000 acres. But unfavorable climatic and soil conditions during seeding 
season may have resulted in a lower sunflower acreage in 1955 than in 1954. 

There appears to be a market outlet for sunflower oil for human consump- 
tion and also for the by-products of the oil extraction process. But as long 
as there is a greater risk of crop losses from diseases and insect damage with 
sunflowers than with other crops, it is unlikely that farmers will grow more 
sunflowers. Whether or not sunflowers can become a stable crop will depend 
on whether varieties can be developed that have rust resistance and other 
desirable features. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION—1955 


Year-End Review!.—Since the upturn 
in economic conditions in the last half 
of 1954, the Canadian economy has 
experienced a steady expansion. By the 
second quarter of 1955, Gross National 
Product was running at an unprecedented 
annual rate of $26-2 billion, a gain of 
four per cent over the first quarter of 
this year and nine per cent above the 
annual average of $24-0 billion in 1954. 
Prices have shown little movement in a 
year-to-year comparison, so that most of 
this change represents an increase in the 
physical volume of output. 

A strengthened demand in all sectors 
is responsible for this buoyant situation. 
Exports have been running well above 
the level of the previous year and invest- 
ment expenditures are expected to reach 
a record level, surpassing the previous 
1953 speak. Government expenditures on 
goods and services have shown moderate 
increases this year. At the same time 
consumer expenditure, supported by a 
higher level of personal income, has been 
one of the major sources of strength in 
1955. This firmer market situation has 
helped to restore business confidence and 
this in turn has given added strength 
to the economic picture. 


Foreign Trade.——The value of com- 
modity exports rose 11-6 per cent during 
the first nine months of this year com- 
pared with the same period in 1954. The 
respective nine-month totals were $3,197 
million in 1955 and $2,864 million in 
1954. It was the highest peacetime 
volume of exports on record. This in- 
crease has been closely associated with 
improved conditions in the United States 
as indicated by the rise in exports of 
forest products, non-ferrous metals and 
chemical products; moreover, oil has now 
started to move in quantity to the United 
States market. These increases have 
been partially offset by lower sales of 
farm products, particularly grains, to 
that country. 

There has been a substantial rise in 
commodity exports to the United King- 
dom this year. For the January- 
September period the export totals were 
$462-6 million in 1954 and $585-8 million 
this year, an increase of 26-6 per cent. 
This improvement has been _ spread 
through a range of products including 
wheat, barley, forest products and base 
metals. 





In general, the weakness in the Can- 
adian export trade situation has been the 
moderate decline in secondary manufac- 
tured products; the level of exports of 
grain and other agricultural products has 
remained roughly unchanged from last 
year. 

The higher level of exports has been 
accompanied by a proportionate rise in 
commodity imports. In the first nine 
months of 1955, the estimated total value 
of merchandise imports was $3,429 mil- 
lion, up 12:4 per cent over the cor- 
responding period of 1954, with greater 
purchases of a variety of goods including 
foodstuffs, textiles, machinery, chemicals 
and consumer goods. The rise in the 
value of imports occurred almost entirely 
in purchases from the United States. 
Thus, the regional imbalance of trade 
has been further accentuated with Can- 
ada’s surplus with the United Kingdom 
climbing to $292 million in the first nine 
months of 1955 from $162 million in the 
comparable period in 1954, while the 
deficit with the United States has grown 
from $470 to $626 million. 


Investment. — In contrast to 1954, 
capital investment has been an expan- 
Sionary influence in the economy during 
the current year. The mid-year survey 
of investment intentions indicated that 
capital expenditures in 1955 would reach 
$5,954 million, which if accomplished, 
would be the highest total on record. 
This involves a capital program eight 
per cent greater than in 1954 with out- 
lays for construction being 11 per cent 
higher and investment in machinery and 
equipment about one per cent greater. 

The effect of an improved export trade 
is also evident in the capital spending 
program for this year. In manufacturing, 
where the total increase in investment is 
expected to be 14 per cent, the significant 
increases in investment are expected to 
take place in industries very dependent 
on export markets. Capital outlay in the 
paper products industry is expected to 
be 73 per cent greater than in 1954; a 
76 per cent increase is anticipated in the 
chemical products industry, and a 53 per 
cent increase in the non-ferrous metals 
industry. 

An increased rate of capital spending 
is expected in the service sector and in 
the construction industry. In this regard, 


1 Based in a review of the domestic situation prepared by the Domestic Situation Committee 
of the 1955 Federal-Provincial Agricultural Conference. 
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residential construction has shown a 
strong upward trend; housing starts for 
the first nine months of 1955 were 22 per 
cent higher than in the corresponding 
period of 1954. Interest in resource 
development continues strong, particu- 
larly in base metals and pulp and paper. 
Gas and oil development also remains 
active, and a start has been made this 
year on the St. Lawrence power and 
navigation project. 


Consumer expendiiure.—The improved 
economic conditions during the first half 
of this year have led to a strong con- 
sumer income position. Labor income in 
the first half of the year was six per cent 
greater than in the first six months of 
1954, reflecting greater employment and 
higher wage rates. Investment income 
is also higher. Corporate profits appear 
to be up substantially with a greater 
volume of business and sales. Other 
components of investment income re- 
ceived by individuals such as interest 
and rents, have shown moderate gains 
from 1954. One other favorable feature 
of the income pattern has been the 
apparent halt in the downward trend in 
farm income in recent years. 

During the first six months of this 
year, the net result of these income 
changes has been a level of personal 
income six per cent higher than in the 
same period of 1954; this expansion in 
personal income has been reflected in an 
increase in consumer spending. Consumer 
outlays for goods and services increased 
substantially from the first to the second 
quarter of 1955 and by the second quarter 
were running at an annual rate six per 
cent above the 1954 level. In contrast to 
last year, all major groups of goods and 
services have shared in this increase. 
Durable goods sales were ten per cent 
higher in the first six months of this 
year compared with the same period in 
1954. With regard to non-durable goods, 
greater consumer expenditure for food, 
tobacco, and alcoholic beverages has 
accounted for most of the four per cent 
increase in this group in the first half of 
1955. 


Production.—The general step-up in 
economic activity in 1955 has pushed the 
index of industrial production to new 
record heights. For the January-August 
period total industrial production was 
7-5 per cent’ greater than in 1954. 
Manufacturing production was 5:9 per 
cent greater this year; the non-durables 
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component advanced 5:3 per cent and 
the durables component registered a gain 
of 6:5 per cent. In the non-durable 
section the most pronounced rise in 
production was in the textile industry 
which for the eight-month period showed 
an 18 per cent increase. However, this 
recovery seems to stem largely from the 
reduction in inventories last year. Gains 
of some magnitude were also made by 
the rubber products industry, the food 
and beverage, tobacco products and paper 
products industries. In the durable goods 
sector, significant production increases 
have taken place in the wood products 
industry, non-ferrous metal products, 
non-metallic mineral products and elec- 
trical apparatus industries, and the sharp 
pick up in activity in the motor vehicle 
industry which began in the second 
quarter of this year meant that produc- 
tion in that industry was 23 per cent 
greater on an eight-months’ comparison 
with 1954. 


The outstanding development in the 
pattern of Canadian industrial production 
has been the rise in mining production. 
On a January to August comparison with 
1954, the index of mining production has 
risen 15 per cent reflecting the strength 
in world markets for base metals and 
the increasing domestic requirements in 
the metal using industries. 


Employment.—The general strengthen- 
ing in market and production trends has, 
of course, been refiected in the labor 
market. As is customary, the upturn in 
employment has not been as pronounced 
as in production. Increased employment 
in the service and primary industries was 
soon followed by an upturn in manu- 
facturing and in other sectors of activity. 
As a result job opportunities expanded 
and by August the number of persons 
with jobs in Canada was four per cent 
greater than a year before. 


Farm income.—Estimated farm cash 
income from the sale of farm products 
plus supplementary payments for 1955 
is not expected to be significantly 
different from the 1954 total. However, 
a much higher value for farm-held in- 
ventories is expected for the end of the 
year compared with the end of 1954 
whereas farm operating expenses and 
depreciation charges will be only slightly 
higher with the result that farm net 
income for the current year is expected 
to be well above that of the previous 
year. 
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Anticipated income from participation 
payments and coarse grain marketings 
will be much lower in 1955 than in 1954 
but the reduction is expected to be nearly 
offset by increased returns from such 
items as wheat, cattle and P.F.A.A. 
payments. Higher total marketings of 
wheat should result in increased income 
from this source for the current year. 
Livestock marketings have shown some 
increase in 1955, particularly hogs. Cattle 
prices have not changed significantly 
since last year but hog prices have been 
much lower with the result that cash 
income from the sale of livestock is not 
expected to vary greatly from the 1954 
total. 

Year-end farm inventories of both 
grains and livestock will be higher than 
last year. Increases in farm-held grain 
stocks will be particularly significant, as 
a result of a large crop and a heavy 
carryover in commercial channels. 

Farm production. — A preliminary 
estimate indicates that the index of 
Canada’s agricultural production in 1955 
will be well above the 1954 estimate of 
114-3 (1935-39=100). Substantial con- 
tributions to the increase were made by 
the large western grain crops and in- 
creased output of livestock, particularly 
hogs; to a somewhat lesser extent the 
agricultural output was increased by 
larger fruit, vegetable and potato crops. 

Prices of commodities and services used 
by farmers.—Prices paid by farmers for 
commodities and services used for pro- 
duction and for living costs in 1955 were 
virtually unchanged from those of a 
year ago. While prices of farm machinery, 
building materials and feed were slightly 
higher, lower prices prevailed for farm 
family living, gasoline, oil, grease, fer- 
tilizer, twine, hardware and farm labor. 

Current Developments 

Prices.—The consumer price index 
remained practically unchanged between 
September 1 and October 1, moving from 
116-8 to 116-9 (1949=100). The 1954 
October index was 116-8. The food index 
declined from 113-7 to 113-5 as some- 
what lower prices were recorded for 
most cuts of pork and beef, lamb, chicken, 
potatoes, apples and a number of canned 
and fresh fruits and vegetables. Small 
price increases were shown for fats, 
coffee, fresh tomatoes and lettuce. The 
shelter index advanced slightly from 
130-0 to 130:2 and the clothing index 
remained unchanged. 
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The general wholesale price index 
advanced 0:6 per cent to 220-9 from 
219-6 between August and September. 
The animal products group rose 0-7 per 
cent to 230-1 and the vegetable products 
group declined 0-5 per cent to 192°9. 


Milk production.—Estimated total milk 
production for the month of September 
was placed at 1,724 million pounds, 
almost seven per cent above that of the 
corresponding month in 1954. It repre- 
sents the highest September milk-flow 
Milk production for the 
month of August was placed at 1,821 
million pounds, up 1:5 per cent from 
August 1954. Cumulative totals for the 
January-September period were 13,316 
million pounds in 1954 and 13,499 million 
pounds in 1955. 


Loans to grain producers.—On No- 
vember 5, 1955, the Minister of Trade 
and Commerce announced that arrange- 
ments had been made with the chartered 
banks to facilitate loans to grain pro- 
ducers in the Prairie Provinces. 


Loans, up to a maximum of $1,500, 
will be made available to producers, in 
order to meet financial difficulties aris- 
ing from their inability to deliver 
grain because of congested storage 
conditions. If the value of the grain 
the producer may become entitled to 
deliver in the current crop year is less 
than $3,000, or if the producer has been 
able to deliver grain since August 31, 
1955, against 1955-56 delivery quotas, 
loans will be correspondingly lower 
than the $1,500 figure. 


The rate of interest on the loans shall 
not exceed five per cent per annum, 
simple interest. The banks have been 
authorized to grant guaranteed loans up 
to an aggregate of $50,000,000. 


The liability of the Canadian Govern- 
ment to the banks in case of defaulted 
loans will not arise until October 1, 1956, 
and will be limited to: 


(a) guaranteed loans made on or after 
November 15, 1955, and before 
June 1, 1956; s 


(b) in the case of each bank, 15 per 
cent of its total guaranteed loans 
up to an aggregate principal 
amount of $100,000 and 10 per 
cent of the aggregate principal 
amount exceeding $100,000. 
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THE FINANCIAL STRUCTURE OF 
CANADIAN LOCAL OR DISTRICT MARKETING CO-OPERATIVES! 


H. K. INGERSOLL 


In Eastern Canada and British Columbia, many local co-operatives are 
engaged in marketing the wide variety of agricultural commodities produced. 
In Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta large co-operatives have developed 
which serve broad regions and market one or a group of products. However, 
there are some small or local marketing co-operatives in the prairie provinces 
and some large regional associations in other provinces. 

Each of the large regional associations requires a large amount of capital. 
The use made of this capital varies according to the type of products handled, 
the volume of business and membership preferences. As a result the financial 
structure of one of these co-operatives may differ greatly from that of other 
large co-operatives and even more so from that of the smaller ones. 

There is a large number of local or district marketing co-operatives in 
Canada. Most of these are small associations with more uniformity in their 
financial structure than the larger co-operatives. An analysis of the structure 
and financing methods of a representative group of such local associations may 
be of interest to similar organizations throughout the country. 

As part of a study of co-operative financing, a random sample of about 
20 per cent of the local marketing co-operatives which submitted reports to the 
Economics Division for the years 1947 to 1951, was selected. Co-operatives 
with assets over $500,000 as well as smaller ones which did not submit reports 
regularly throughout the period were excluded from this sample. In the end, 
the balance sheets of 85 associations were analyzed. 


ASSETS 


Total Assets—Among the co-operatives included in the sample, 24 per cent 
had assets of less than $10,000 each, 23 per cent had assets ranging from $10,000 
to $25,000, and 37 per cent had assets ranging from $25,000 to $75,000, through- 
out the five-year period. Eight co-operatives had assets between $100,000 and 
$200,000 and only four had assets exceeding $200,000. 

The average total assets of these local marketing co-operatives increased 
sharply from 1947 to 1949 but declined somewhat in 1950 (Table 1). A major 
factor in the changes in value of total assets was the year-to-year fluctuation 
in merchandise inventories. The change in value of plant less depreciation 
probably is more indicative of the actual growth of these co-operatives during 
the period concerned than that in total assets. The increase of $4,152 in the 
value of physical plant, about 20 per cent, is a good measure of actual expansion 
as, in the absence of acquisition of new facilities, the book value of plant would 
have declined by the amount of depreciation charged. It may also be noted 
that net receivables also increased steadily during this period. This is not 
necessarily an unhealthy development in marketing co-operatives as an upward 
trend in sales might result in increased accounts receivable. Balance sheet 
data give no indication of the extent to which these receivables included risky 
or doubtful accounts. 


Composition of Assets.—Over the five years covered by the study the current 
assets averaged 50 per cent of the total assets (Table 2). Inventories amounted 
to over half of the total current assets and the remainder was composed almost 
entirely of the more liquid cash and accounts receivable. 





_ 1iThis is the second of a series of articles on the financial structure of Canadian co-opera- 
tives. The first article, The Financial Structure of Canadian Purchasing Co-operatives, appeared 
in The Economic Annalist, August, 1955. 
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Variations in inventories accounted largely for the variations in the ratios 
of current to total assets during this period. A downward trend in cash as a 
percentage of total assets coincided with an increase in receivables. Thus, in 
1947 receivables exceeded the cash by about 30 per cent but by 1951 they were 
twice as large as cash on hand in banks and credit unions. 

When the composition of assets is related to products marketed, inventories 
again vary sharply (Tables 3 and 4). Eggs and poultry and dairy products are 
produced continuously, and local co-operatives marketing these products do 
not normally store them over prolonged periods. Thus, these co-operatives do 


Table 1.—Local Marketing Co-operatives—Average Assets and Liabilities, 1947-1951 




















Average 
1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1947-1951 
ASSETS —dollars— 
Cash on hand and in bank and credit 
WDD CN rye ee ae eC, Na 4,840 4,355 atayg 3,597 4,412 4,506 
Receivables less bad debts............. 5,870 6, 383 6,801 8,351 9,356 hone 
Merchandise on hand.....:...........5- 10, 068 12,201 19, 241 15,196 12,730 13, 933 
Others current asketart. S4Ahaee.. ced... 680 605 475 514 1,079 671 
Total current assets........ 21,458 23,044 $1,874 24,658 27,048 26,487 
Plant less depreciation.................. Dale Ia 222196 22,621 24,189 25,385 23,144 
Investments in wholesale or central..... 672 via 1,045 1,091 900 900 
Others assons aie ost k ow. dot. 1,815 2,279 2,270 2,301 Dap CANES 2,283 
Total assets................. 45,178 48,737 57,810 55,239 56,579 52,814 
LIABILITIES TO THE PUBLIC 
Bank and credit union loans............ 4,439 6,335 ee ia! 5,512 5,526 5, 923 
Accounts payable. ....4:4ib si... odedda» 7,179 6,343 8,404 6,916 8,083 7,388 
Accrued expenseS............0- Hu nae. 534 491 343 627 - 767 553 
Other current liabilities................. 833 1,066 Weevil 2,643 2,184 1,701 
Total current liabilities..... 12,985 14,235 18,179 15,699 16,560 15,565 | 
Mortgages and deferred liabilities....... 6, 534 7,560 10, 264 9,415 Waco 8,327 
Total liabilities to the public) 19,520 21,795 28,443 25,114 24,311 23892 








MEMBERS’ EQUITY 








Loans from. members, seas. os oe cote Bess 3,297 4,010 3,869 4,529 5,010 4,156 
Surplus allocated to members.......... 6,371 6, 045 7,797 7,087 7,816 7,033 
Liabilities to members...... 9,668 10,055 11,666 11,616 12,826 11,189 
Share capital and membership fees..... 7,263 9,048 9,692 10, 293 10,772 9,445 
Reserve not allocated to members...... 3,Di2 3, 684 3,752 4,103 4,097 3,846 
Wadinded surplusici dc strsew sas eters 5,155 4,155 4,257 4,113 4,573 4,442 
Net. wortlicci en ferdes oesisiens 15,990 16, 887 17,701 18,509 19,442 Iv,too 
Members’ equity............ 25, 658 26,942 29,367 30,125 32, 268 28 , 922 


| |__| | 


Total liabilities and mem- 
bers’ equity............ 45,178 48,737 57,810 55,239 56,379 52,814 





not have large inventories in either money value or as a percentage of total 
assets. Other agricultural products are generally produced on an annual crop 
basis and marketing agencies usually accumulate large inventories in the period 
immediately following harvest while sales and deliveries occur more evenly 
throughout the year. Moreover, with the less perishable products, considerable 
volumes may be carried over from one year to the next. . 


61834—23 
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Plant amounted to from 60 to 70 per cent of the assets exclusive of inven- 
tories in dairy products, fruit and vegetables, and grain and seed co-operatives. 
In co-operatives marketing eggs and poultry, the proportion was almost 60 
per cent but it was less than 40 per cent for the miscellaneous products 
co-operatives. 

The ratio of current assets to current liabilities, the working capital ratio, 
was fairly constant at about 1-7 to 1 for the five years. The working capital 
ratio of 3-8 to 1 of the egg and poultry group was considerably higher than 
for the others; it ranged from 2 to 1 for the grain and seed co-operatives down 
to 1:4 to 1 for the dairy products group. 


Table 2.—Local Marketing Co-operatives—Average Distribution of Assets 
and Liabilities, 1947-51 


Average 
1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1947-51 
ASSETS —per cent— 

Cash on hand and in bank and credit 
nign Jb). Un Ns 2 ee A See 10-7 8-9 9-3 6-5 7°83 8-5 
Receivables less bad debts............. 13-0 13-1 11-7 15-1 16-5 14-0 
Nerchandise On ange.) see nnn 22-3 25-1 33°3 27-5 22-5 26-4 
Other current assets. 7. 2227.42. =. ae 1-5 1-2 8 9 1-9 1:3 
Total current assets........ 47-5 48-3 55-1 50-0 48-7 50-2 
Plant less depreciation......:.........5- 47-0 45-4 39-1 43-8 44-9 43-8 
Investment in wholesale or central...... 1-5 1-6 1-9 2-0 1-6 ert 
Other assets. S209 e. bBo Eas 4-0 4-7 3°9 4-2 4-8 4-3 
Total assets................. 190-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 106-0 100-0 


eS eee 


LIABILITIES TO THE PUBLIC 

















Bank and credit union loans............ 9-8 13-0 13-4 10-0 9-8 11-2 
Acéounts payable i563. Aaeronk sie cee. 15-9 13-0 14-5 12-5 14-3 14-0 
Acerued expenses?,... f... 288 oes ool. erent 1-2 1-0 6 1-1 1-3 1-0 
Other current liabilitiess2- 7s eee 1-8 2-2 3-0 4-8 3°9 3-2 
Total current Hiabilities.... 28-7 29-2 31-5 28-4 29-3 29-4 
Mortgages and deferred liabilities...... 14-5 15-5 17-7 17-1 13:7 15-8 
Total liabilities to the public 43-2 44.7% 49-2 45-5 43-0 45-2 
MEMBERS’ EQUITY 
Loans#rom mem berse sere ems eee 73 8-2 6-7 8-2 8-9 7-9 
Surplus allocated to members.......... 14-1 12-4 13-5 12-8 13-8 13+3 
Liabilities to members...... 21-4 20-6 20-2 21-0 22-7 21-2 
Share capital and membership fees..... 16-1 18-6 16-7 18-6 19-0 17-9 
Reserve not allocated to members...... 7:9 7-5 6-5 7-4 7-2 7-3 
Undivided: surplus... ic. oehac 5 5 24s 11-4 8-5 7-4 7-5 8-1 8-4 
Net: worth icc oe ee ea 35-4 34-6 30-6 33:5 34°3 33-6 
Members’ eguity............ 56-8 55-3 50-8 54-5 57-0 54-8 
Total liabilities and mem- 
bers’ equity............ 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 106-0 








LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL 


Liabilities to the Public.—The average local marketing co-operative in Canada 
obtained 45 per cent of its capital from the public. Almost two-thirds of this 
“public” capital consisted of short term loans from lending institutions or 
credit granted by suppliers. The remainder was obtained on mortgages and 
deferred liabilities and represented long-term capital. 
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Of all commodity groups, the fruit and vegetables group, with a ratio of 
59 per cent, showed the largest proportion of capital obtained from the public. 
More than half of this public capital was obtained on mortgages and other 
long-term liabilities. Public capital used by the egg and poultry co-operatives 
averaged slightly over one-quarter of their total capital. Two-fifths of this 
capital was represented by current liabilities and the remainder by mortgages. 


Table 3.—Local Marketing Co-operatives—Average Assets and Liabilities, 
According to Products Marketed, 1947 to 1951 














Eggs Fruits Grains Miscel- 
Dairy and and and laneous 
products | poultry vege- seeds products 
tables 
ASSETS —dollars— 
Cash on hand and in bank and credit union........ 2,408 4,316 3,489 T,a02 21,062 
Recervablas jess bad debts). «cs. «<0 odie acces Dole 2,214 11,428 6, 691 24,570 
Merenandise om bands hee chews ces oo mde en ates 5,089 1,182 23, 864 16,326 76, 623 
Otheéricurrentiassets: 2. Ases ed. eee. chose te: 597 8 820 760 757 
Total current assets................... 13,309 7,720 39,601 $1,109 | 123,012 
Plant-less-depreciation<iecccest euloes oe es COLI ee as 19, 088 11,079 38, 928 29, 237 20495 
Investments in wholesale or central............... 617 615 335 3,307 72 
Oiheriasseuayen. . Ne as Pe es sc ae 2,397 401 3, 982 533 1,831 
VOCAILASSOES; Fe8 ce codes betas edt nekek ee 35,411 19,815 83,846 64,186 | 154,028 
LIABILITIES TO THE PUBLIC 
Bankvand credit union loans... .ac4% oes eens eee det 2,956 1,002 8,612 4,005 29,474 
A OaTMEN Ge TSE EA Orso EM Pcs eeaics ren Da caulyst'a hast epi «sale ome 3 | 4, 867 914 10,001 5,175 34,379 
UN CETUCU OXDONSER: Sf ckgh sce reve cee wae seg bases oss 244 . 125 572 3,611 622 
Othereucrent Mabilitiesn, 60.95 Jule ikiice teens hae ss TeSO EMR arene & cells PART ys 2,381 4,013 
Total current liabilities............... 9,428 2,041 21,567 15,172 68,489 
Mortgages and deferred liabilities................. 4 OTe 3,129 28, 056 6,461 5,060 
Total liabilities to the public........ 13,705 5,170 49 623 21,633 73,549 
MEMBERS’ EQUITY 
TOANS TOM Ne DELS tee ee ee a tise. 5,782 316 AGB GG ec has pes 2G 
Surplus allocated to members................+..5- 2,359 5,214 5,385 9,154 47, 606 
Liabilities to members................ 8,141 5,530 9,951 9,154 47,633 
Share capital and membership fees................ 6, 863 2,296 16,131 19,460 16, 568 
Reserve not allocated to members................ 2,348 2,947 5, 086 13, 626 3,015 
Ne ivied surpliimee es eee Sk oe heen 4,359 3,372 3,055 313 13, 263 
Wet-wortleernrerts serra rin 13,565 9,115 24,272 33,399 32,846 
Members’ equity.....................8. 21,706 14, 645 34, 223 42,553 80,479 


= —— | | | 


Total liabilities and members’ equity.| 35,4i1 19,815 83,846 64,186 | 154,028 








Members’ Equity.—Co-operatives, like other business enterprises, require a 
large proportion of owner capital for sound financing. It is desirable that the 
largest part of the member capital should be contributed in proportion to the 
benefits received. 


Share capital, undivided surplus, and reserves, which together form the net 
worth, increased by about the same ratio as the total assets and averaged 
nearly 34 per cent of the total capital over the five years. Net worth, loans 
from members, and surplus allocated to members constitute the members’ equity. 
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The ratio of members’ equity to total capital decreased from 57 per cent in 
1948 to 51 per cent in 1949, largely owing to the allocation and distribution 
of savings by the co-operatives. In 1950 and 1951 the contributions of member 
capital increased, with the result that members’ equity at the end of 1951 
was 57 per cent of the total capital. The five-year average ratio of members’ 
equity to total capital for all Canada was 54:8 per cent. 


Table 4.—Local Marketing Co-operatives—Average Distribution of Assets and Liabilities 
by Products Marketed, 1947-51 


Eggs Fruits Grains Miscel- 


Dairy and and and laneous 
products | poultry vege- seeds | products 
tables 
ASSETS —per cent— 
Cash on hand and in bank and credit union........ 6-8 21-8 4-2 11-4 13-7 
Receivables less bad debts. .........csccccceecees 14-7 11-2 13-6 10-4 16-0 
Merehandise bkthahd). 763,88. 1..0f9.2...4. Qbak 14-4 6-0 28-5 25-4 49-7 
Othercurront ascets.t., coe ee ec bess sah) See hb. sa aeeees 1-0 1-2 “5 
Total current assets................... 32°6 39-0 47-3 48-4 79-9 
Plant-less-depreciation ecuarmrycstsacternes eieweores 53-9 55-9 46-4 45-6 18-9 
Investment in wholesale or central................ 1-7 31 1-6 Zee oceans 
OS ber a Ga0 bee anaehra li chert mere eeni ieee crore eer 6-8 2-0 4-7 8 1-2 
FOCAL ASSOUS Ahh ie cs Loon oc ele dedo ease 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
LIABILITIES TO THE PUBLIC 
Banks andaecredsbaunlOnlLOGUSaneietwaeere eionrav ah etka teeters 8:3 5-1 10-3 6-2 19-1 
Actousits payablea?....-Fah.t8..)..48f...... debe 13-8 4-6 11-9 8-1 22-3 
ACOTUET IOXMONSOR Gaia tatiele ended cities es cabled 0-7 6 -7 5-6 “4 
Other currentiliabilities Ast. ... #62. 8. 6... 288.4 ihe 2 il beeen treats 2-8 3:7 2-6 
Total current liabilities. .............. 26-6 10-3 25-7 23°6 44-4 
Mortgages and deferred liabilities................. 12-1 15-8 33-5 10-1 3°30 
Total liabilities to the public.......... 38-7 26-1 59-2 33°7 47-7 
MEMBERS’ EQUITY 
Loans from members! «. 2. es 16:3 1-6 Be At sj hawtete demon dalle grates weaubote 
Surplus allocated to members..............-e0008: 6-7 26-3 6-5 14-3 30-9 
Liabilities to members................. 23-0 27-9 11-9 14-3 30-9 
Share capital and membership fees..............+. 19-4 11-6 19-2 30-3 10-8 
Reserve not allocated to members............0085 6-6 14-9 6-1 DAN. 2-0 
Undivided ‘surplus $.: i: Rie |. 2B 008: ,' FER 12-3 19-5 3-6 5 8-6 
NGG Worth tS er ee 38-3 46-0 28-9 52-0 21-4 
Members’ equity...................... 61-3 73-9 40-8 66-3 52-3 


—— | | _ 


Total liabilities and members’ equity. 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 109-0 


Among the different types of co-operatives the egg and poultry and the 
grain and seed groups showed the highest ratios of members’ equity with 73-9 
per cent and 66-3 per cent, respectively, and the fruit and vegetables group 
had the lowest average with 40-8 per cent. 
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COST OF PRODUCING CROPS IN THE EASTERN TOWNSHIPS OF QUEBEC 
1951 and 1953 


L. R. FORTIER and A. GOSSELIN 


The study of the production of feed crops carried on by the Economics 
Division in 1951 and 1953, in seven counties of the Eastern Townships of 
Quebec, included an analysis of the comparative costs of producing various 
types of crops as well as a review of the cropping practices followed.1! 


Methods of Computing Costs.—The comparative costs of producing the 
main farm crops used for feeding dairy cattle—roughage and coarse grains— 
were calculated for the 1951 and 1953 crops, for the 64 farms surveyed in 
both years. The costs per arpent of producing each crop were based on the 
average costs for these two years. The costs per unit (ton or bushel) were 
based on average yields for the three years 1951-53 (yields for 1952 were 
obtained during the 1953 survey). The basic data used in calculating these 
costs were obtained from the farmers through the survey method. 

In calculating these costs the following methods were used: man labor 
was valued at 50 cents per hour and tractor costs at 85 cents per hour. Machinery 
costs, for the farms reporting, were calculated for mowers, rakes, loaders, 
binders and silage cutters or blowers. Other machinery and horse labor 
costs were based on estimates made by the Field Husbandry Division, 
Experimental Farms Service?. Grass seed costs were divided equally among 
hay and pasture. Home-grown grain used for seed was valued at the local 
market price. Manure was valued at $2.00 per ton; 50 per cent of it was 
charged to the crop on which it was applied, 30 per cent to the crop in the 
following year and 20 per cent to the third crop. Commercial fertilizer was 
valued at cost; 70 per cent of it was charged to the crop for which it was 
applied and 30 per cent to the crop in the following year. Charges for lime 
were spread equally among the five crops which followed the application 
of lime. 

A charge, representing about five per cent of the value of the land, was 
made for the use of the land by each individual crop, and for the land share 
of interest and taxes. 

Overhead costs, including fencing, ditching and other costs, were computed 
on the basis of a flat rate of $1.00 per arpent. 


Grain.—Fifty-five farmers had 1,345-6 arpents of small grain in 1951 
and 1,257-3 arpents in 1953. The yield for the three-year period 1951-53 
averaged 35 bushels per arpent. Total costs of producing grain per arpent 
averaged $29.02 (Table 1). In calculating total costs $5.67 were allotted 
for the use of straw. Growing costs averaged $26.69, or 77 per cent of the 
total costs. Fertilizer, manure and lime costs averaged $9.78 per arpent, or 
37 per cent of the growing costs; man, horse and tractor costs averaged $7.13, 
or 27 per cent of the growing costs and seed $3.80, or 14 per cent. Harvesting 
costs averaged $8.00 per arpent, man labor alone representing 38 per cent 
of the total harvesting costs. Total costs averaged 84 cents per bushel of grain. 

The costs for each crop have been divided into three groups—the third 
of the farms with the lowest cost per bushel or per ton, the third of the farms 
with about average costs, and the third with the highest costs. 

High yields and low costs per arpent resulted in low costs per bushel 
of grain (Table 2). Farms in the lowest third group had an average cost 





1See Cropping Practices in the Eastern Townships, Quebec. The Economic Annalist. April, 
1955. 

2Cost of Operating Farm Machinery in Eastern Canada, Kalbfleisch, W. and A. I. Magee, 
Publication 750, Canada Department of Agriculture. 
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Table 1.—Costs of Grain Production, per Arpent and Per Bushel, 55 Farms, Eastern Townships, 
Quebec, 1951 and 1953 











Amount per 


Cost per Cost per 
1" BS arpent arpent bushel 
—units— —dollars— 
Growing costs— 
Man. labér iGhours) (02). Biatet Mae. Sareea 6 1... Sn: 5-8 2.94 08 
Horee labor (hours tec. oo oe ae oe Eee eee oe, 5-0 1.82 .05 
i racton labor (hours): 2).0.0.+ wee eee et ke. 2°8 ak, .07 
pls 243 MO FiCE92) oe, re i Merteetab alia elh bo wt kek owl cee rhe lint tenare NOP 2-5 3.80 yd bs 
Péstiligers(pounds tae. a eee a ee. oe. 178-4 4.06 P12 
NEATUO AC ONS ) ae tetanus he. occas EA Ro oie eens ote ad 2-4 4.72 eis 
TAM ON EONS tc. cess ets ces REC TI ene et oe teoa: 2-6 1.00 .03 
Machinery ne. . 2.7. , SERS, SPA 7te tes. ee Ree 2.48 07 
dsand# interest! taxcsiek &. eh neet aoe caiiee cA le IE's vs-cheus bans aeeaaee 2.50 .07 
ERLE ri oC DRM a inet 3. Ragas A ae seam Pion teed Wain eelelnev ty hae Cg bay) 1.00 .03 
Total crowing, costSja0 7 -stes s, « canal: po lS). ool owes yom » See 26 .69 16 
Harvesting costs— 
DLan a Don (OUTS card aie orice i vis hr oe cichice ac oma 6-1 3.07 .09 
Horse’ labor (hours). 4. SA ee. BIR Ta 1-5 .59 .02 
aractor labor (hounsiats mere. eet. Secides hoc fees «dads 1-5 1.35 04 
DIAG DATOTY. at rexs soe e te ED Gh oa x ao ech Ce rae ata hoe eee eae ane 2.39 .07 
PWN t HM cc Wh AMSR DR ES eed ed sate CE « LR BE .60 24 
TN Otal. Darvestim® COSES co ooo ois eon. oc os + dyes ses see Waues s CBee an es 8.00 24 
DIB BSC ee ee ee a EEE i... i alent ee at atacn nade ei ds es 5.67 16 
Potal costeiin ord. tt. Tepe ore. LE. . Soas bee eel EL. eter 29.02 84 
Wreld jslU5taoe. (ustlels aun ie te es cook te ae at ee 35 


of 59 cents per bushel, $24.46 per arpent and an average yield of 42 bushels 
per arpent. For the high third group costs averaged $33.28 per arpent, $8.82 
more than for the low third group, yields averaged 25 bushels per arpent 
and the cost per bushel $1.32 or 73 cents more than the cost for the low third 
group. There was little difference in harvesting costs per arpent among the 
three groups. Man hours per arpent averaged ten hours in the low third 
group compared with 13-5 and 13:6 hours in the middle and high third 
groups respectively. 


Hay.—Information on the cost of producing hay was obtained from 64 
farms in 1951 and 1953. These farms harvested hay on 3,077 arpents in 1951 
and 3,066 arpents in 1953. The yield for the three-year period averaged 
1-4 tons per arpent. Total costs averaged $17.39 and growing costs aver- 
aged $11.87 per arpent, or 68 per cent of the total costs (Table 3). Manure 
alone accounted for 42 per cent of the growing costs, and seed, overhead and 


Table 2.—Relation of Various Factors to Costs per Bushel of Grain, 55 Farms, Eastern Townships 
Quebec, 1951 and 1953 











Average Average | Average | Average | Average | Average 
Average yield per growing |harvesting| charge total number 
—— costs per arpent costs costs for costs of man 
bushel §|——————________ per per use of per hours per 
Range | Average | arpent arpent straw |- arpent arpent 
: —dollars-— —bushels- —dollars-— —num ber- 
bow shir... ss .59 26-74 41-8 23 .02 7.67 6:23 24.46 10-0 
Middle thirds kk. 91 25-62 34-4 27.69 8.83 5.02 31.50 13-5 
High third........ 1.32 8-57 25-2 31.25 Ti65 iY 83.28 13-6 
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Table 3.—Costs of Hay Production, per Arpent and per Ton, 64 Farms, Eastern Townships,. 
Quebec, 1951 and 1953 














a Amount per Cost per Cost per 
arpent arpent ton 
—units— —dollars— 
Growing costs— 
NELSON LNOUTEIE 2.’ code aa herent «ou eR ret tote ee 9 45 32 
Pipree labOr (iOUls) tt) Heb he choca acto ck bitte Seite ERA re) 130 24 
‘Sieve org eM s oy gadels iste) ae ce oe we or oe er 3 25 13 
LO ok St). ROR Ae Oa EO OD Pare ee nds Oks eb ales ess 5 1.06 .74 
HMecwliner (Pounds) £4.5/ct. ost epee eee teak el Sistees 28-6 61 42 
MWe) rage yl Geto Nn heh AR, ORNS, eer ce 0, 28 2-5 5.04 3/53 
Pie (L605) 08 boty aio. atu sera ee EE EMER ALE “4 .29 .20 
Diener yee Sheet, |, casa thet AAD Dee Ae mM he Wie eiciee dis dy gad soil pee 
Wiad, initor ests Gara, Pte RRR A by te Meee et seq tad 2.50 a TAS, 
MRT OP EVER: eee ht es ci GANA ed ARORA Aone os eens tea ged 1.00 .70 
MIT SCELIATIOOUS ©. hy van ntl SO he. ot ERR etre edhe tiameinnin aaa 01 .01 
TOtal cro wilhe COStS oi 65 A OE et ted 11.87 8.31 
Harvesting costs— 
Wien LRGOr (OUTR) ese soni dog eee oe eet ee ROS 4-6 2.30 1.61 
Pees labor (NOUS) h 6a ied hae, Oe tate re 2-3 1.00 .70 
esetor labor Chora) se7 00.4) osltee Pulea i Weds ONES, 1-2 1.05 205 
INO Oe, Foe. a PARA E ES Poe PAOD EAU AE RAE P Ne bhis bedrest a: eg 82 
DLA MArVeselll s COSLS 4.056 ee oc iwtas eins a Soe oe ecw ale 5.52 3.86 
PT ORPAIECOR LR SPO r hi tape sete flies alse oie, be ok Goa s Gq 5 MiG eye MIEN eens wise v"s 17.39 12.17 
Sette Ort GONE Nie ae ye: i diste Bale makin <fe wue bin ids oA ee 1-4 


land costs for 38 per cent. Harvesting costs averaged $5.52 per arpent; man 
labor represented 42 per cent of these costs, and the remainder was divided 
about equally among horse labor, tractor labor and machinery costs, each one 
representing about 18 per cent of all harvesting costs. Total costs averaged 
$12.17 per ton of hay. 

The difference in total costs per arpent between the low third group and 
the high third group was a little over $3.00 (Table 4). A difference in yield 
of half a ton, and higher growing costs for the high third group resulted in 
a difference of $7.05 in total costs per ton between the two groups. Man hours 
per arpent varied only slightly among the groups. 


Corn Silage.—Corn silage is an expensive crop to grow in the Eastern 
Townships. Twenty-three farms reported harvesting corn silage on 196-2 
arpents in 1951 and 203-3 arpents in 1953. The yield for the three-year 
period 1951-53 averaged 8:2 tons per arpent. Growing costs per arpent 
averaged $42.63 and represented 70 per cent of the total costs (Table 5). 
Fertilizers and manure averaged $18.71 per arpent, or 44 per cent of the 


Table 4.—Relation of Various Factors to Costs per Ton of Hay, 64 Farms, Eastern Townships 
Quebec, 1951 and 1953 


aioe 





svornge | ASG Sig! | Average | Average | Average | Average 

verage per arpe growing |harvesting| total f 
_————— Coy bos ia nr eee ae Coan costs costs po she 
ton j hours per 


Range | Average |per arpent/per arpent|per arpent arpent 








—dollars— —tons-— —dollars— —number- 
NSOWACOING oh foe's atin meee 9.25 1-1-2-8 1-7 10.76 5.24 16.00 5-0 
Middlertihind se scene 12.36 -9-2-1 1-4 10.86 6.21 17.06 5-9 
THirnmird), . eS. eae 16.30 9-2-2 1-2 13.96 5.13 19.09 5-6 
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Table 5.—Costs of Corn Silage Production, per Arpent and per Ton, 23 Farms, Eastern Townships, 
Quebec, 1951 and 1953 


Amount per Cost per Cost per 
arpent arpent ton 
—units— —dollars— 
Growing costs— 
Mani bor thouraec,.,../. /2:.ee Wah. cee abe eens eels 10-5 5.27 . 64 
EiGesetta bor) Chiou nabs oo aicis da bev a ew «ce oe Rie er tains fs cte a ois 8-8 3.92 48 
‘Deaeterliabort (haere). 2 A. ecg cite cach ee Brisco es aes 6 04 4-1 3.45 42 
DeeerConishels). | ieee Bee ik eae ene teen ee esl ns “4 2220 2h 
Hepetlizer (Hound sie... oa. Bec so Oe Or Relea gates Se aes 240-0 py 64 
Mattie: (tons eae a ol. til. Cee eon och acyl, 6-7 13.49 1.64 
PRC Garhi) CARRIE. MAPSPORRE Pane” CORDS i LR RR Ae pee -2 1.02 -12 
MSCGhiMer yes... le loos 1 ties Ger rae ERT 5 cisln wc [le Be vc Seta ae 4.46 54 
Laid Rinterest, tazeat...c5.0. sal care elects 6 cs vids colle l ens oRauine cues 2.50 .30 
CTT CCR: RC. Fenda Olt Ree Chee BR ees os 5g 1) do Sphnle AE 1.00 mt ib 
Maell anes... os. aan See Ree hs) ve 51k cw cee Ree eee .07 .O1 
otal Sho witieiGasta scence ie cc bse ses slap done ohh voce tie tauee 42.63 5.18 
Harvesting costs— 
Marti bor: (hourelt it veidaee Meike coe choles ons bass cele 13-4 6.80 83 
Horse labors (Howe). coche dg ie eMtee seals hose coe ook oles 5-0 prs 
Trantor: labore (higurs) \s sicmrmtoite co cee tee. 03.4 @0ieo% side 6 3°9 3.42 BAe 
MaSbideryuh cc uae wo Soe At Fis ce le hg Uae CHL sca eant eae 5.60 .68 
BL ARIA Cope ives a hae een eaet MERE OS, wala bck pSeeaN MB OEM al bab « sloagecateoen 44 .05 
EE OCSUTARVOS EIT ECOSER Rise cscs caus b's endian be ae leds acce cea see 18.46 2.23 
CE GEAL COSEG osu cla une a tycins eee EAR caiy nics ain Bp nid wea ers gave ole aie Wie 9 She ote 61.10 7.43 
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growing costs. Man labor and machinery costs were the highest items of 
cost in harvesting corn. They represented 37 and 30 per cent respectively 
of the total harvesting costs. The costs per ton averaged $7.43. 

The low third group had an average yield of 10-4 tons per arpent; total 
costs averaged $57.24 per arpent and $5.38 per ton (Table 6). ‘Total costs 
per arpent were about the same but the average yield was lower in the 
middle third group. In the high third group low yield and high costs per 
arpent resulted in an average cost of $9.56 per ton. Man hours per arpent 
are high for a crop such as corn silage. Twenty-one man hours per arpent 
were required in the low third group compared with 28 man hours in the 
high third group. 


Grass Silage.—Data on costs of producing and harvesting grass silage were 
obtained from 22 farms which harvested 361 arpents of grass silage in 1951 
and 546 arpents in 1953. The yield for the three-year period 1951-53 averaged 
5°6 tons per arpent. Growing costs averaged $17.51 and harvesting costs 


Table 6.—Relation of Various Factors to Costs per Ton of Corn Silage, 23 Farms, Eastern Town- 
ships, Quebec, 1951 and 1953 








Ae aieee Average yield Average | Average | Average | Average 

—— noe een per arpent growing |harvesting| total number of 

i ——_———————| costs costs costs |man hours 

Range | Average |per arpent|per arpent|iper arpent|per arpent 

—dollars-— —tons- —dollars- —number- 
Low third... 20 06... Bi # 5.388  |8-3-13-5 10-4 36.65 20.59 57.24 21-6 
Middle Phind Ay eh. 1... 4PM. 7.82 6-6-9-0 7:5 41.86 16.76 58 .62 22-7 

Highsthird: ..05 0. . 4) 84. & 9.56 4.7-9-4 7-1 


48.72 18.77 | 67.49 28 .2 
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Table 7.—Costs of Grass Silage Production, per Arpent and per Ton, 22 Farms, Eastern Townships 
Quebec, 1951 and 1953 








ee Amount per Cost per Cost per 
arpent arpent ton 
—units— —dollars— 
Growing costs— 
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$13.87 per arpent (Table 7). Fertilizers and manure alone represented 59 
per cent of the growing costs. Large applications of fertilizers and manure 
were made on hay fields harvested as grass silage. Total costs averaged 
$5.62 per ton. 


Growing costs averaged $12.23 per arpent for the low third group and 
$21.57 for the high third group (Table 8). Corresponding figures for average 
costs per ton were $3.99 and $7.73 respectively. The average number of man 
hours of work per arpent ranged from eight in the first group to 13-7 in 
the other one. 


Costs of Nutrients—Next to pasture, hay was the main source of nutrients. 
It supplied 55,700 pounds of total digestible nutrients (TDN) per farm 
compared with grain which supplied 23,204 pounds per farm. On corn silage 
farms, corn silage supplied 19,817 pounds of TDN per farm and on grass silage 
farms grass silage supplied 23,620 pounds per farm. 


Table 8.—Relation of Various Factors te Costs per Ton of Grass Silage, 22 Farms, Eastern Town- 
ships, Quebec, 1951 and 1953 
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Table 9.—Cost of Producing Nutrients for Farm-Grown Crops and Cost of Purchased Grain, per 
100 Pounds of TDN, Eastern Townships, Quebec, 1951 and 1953 


Average 


yields 1951-53 Cost per | Man hours |Cost per 00 be 100 Ib. 


arpent per arpent | lb. TD 


Bu. or tons! TDN lb. 


ee | nn 


Mixéd ‘gram oo. eG. . 35.0 1,120 29-02 11-9 2-59 1-0 
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Corn silage: ©. 2) SR 8-2 2,460 61.10 23.9 2.48 1-0 
Purchased grain— 
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The costs per 100 pounds of TDN averaged $1.55 for hay and $1.75 for 
grass silage (Table 9). Corn silage was a more expensive source of nutrients; 
it averaged $2.48 per 100 pounds of TDN. Farm-grown grain, at $2.48 per 
100 pounds of TDN for mixed grain and $3.77 for oats, had a relative advantage 
over purchased ground barley and ground oats. 


Selection of Crops.—Table 10 presents a summary of cropping programs 
suggested for a 100-arpent farm in the Eastern Townships. They are based 
on a five-year rotation. The first program includes 20 arpents of mixed grain 


Table 16.—Effect of Introduction of Grass Silage or Grass and Corn Silage on a 100-Arpent Farm, 
Eastern Townships, Quebec 


100 Arpents in crops 


Cost per 
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Arpents costs TDN TDN 
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and 80 arpents of hay; the second one, 20 arpents of mixed grain, 40 arpents 
of hay and 40 arpents of grass silage; the third one. 30 arpents of mixed grain, 
40 arpents of hay, 20 arpents of grass silage and 10 arpents of corn silage. 
By shifting 40 arpents from the production of hay in the first cropping 
program to that of grass silage, the total number of TDN is increased by 
26,880 pounds. Total costs are increased by $559 but this increase will be more 
than offset by income from a larger number of cows to be kept on the farm 
and a reduction in feed purchases. 

The third cropping program supplies the same quantity of TDN as the 
second program; total costs, however, are $274 higher. 

On the basis of average yields and costs for the 64 farms included in 
this study, winter feed requirements for a cow producing 8,000 pounds of 
milk, 4 per cent butterfat, from a ration composed of one ton of hay, four 
tons of silage and 30 bushels of mixed grain would cost $60.00 and be produced 
on 2:3 arpents. A ration including two tons of hay and 30 bushels of mixed 
grain would cost $50.00 and be produced on 2°3 arpents; but in this case, 
an additional $30.00 worth of protein supplements would be required. 


Conclusion.—In reorganizing their cropping programs farmers would be 
well advised to consider which crop will supply the largest quantity of nutrients 
at the lowest costs. A shift to more grass, as a long range program of soil 
conservation and increased livestock production, might help maintain or 
increase soil fertility and stabilize income. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM MARKETING BOARDS! 
ROGER PERREAULT 


The three major Acts governing the operations of the British marketing 
boards are the Agricultural Marketing Acts of 1931, 1933 and 1949. These Acts 
enable producers, acting as a group, to regulate the marketing of their agricul- 
tural products. Provision is made for specific marketing plans or ‘‘schemes” 
and for setting up producers’ marketing boards whose chief responsibility is 
to administer the schemes.? 

The United Kingdom was one of the first countries to establish such boards. 
Currently, there are nine in operation.*? They include the Hops Marketing 
Board, the Tomato and Cucumber Marketing Board, the Wool Marketing Board, 
the Milk Marketing Boards (one in England and Wales, three in Scotland, and 
another in Northern Ireland), and the Potato Marketing Board. In addition, 
the Fatstock Marketing Corporation is worthy of attention because of its 
importance in the marketing of livestock and its similarities to the marketing 
boards. The marketing boards and the Fatstock Marketing Corporation handle 
about 50 per cent in value of the agricultural products marketed in that 
country. 

The United Kingdom marketing boards operate in a country that imports 
roughly half of her food. This major food importer of the world takes 40 per 
cent of the total world trade in food, 70 per cent of the meat, 73 per cent of 
the butter, 42 per cent of the cheese, and nearly 20 per cent of the wheat 
trade. Consumers have the freedom to select from various types of products 
imported at competitive prices subject, of course, to the availability of foreign 
exchange and of income. 





1 Based on a paper given at the meetings of the Corporation des Agronomes de la province 
de Quebec-on June 29, 1955 in Quebec City. The author wishes to acknowledge the assistance 
received from Frank Shefrin and G. P. Boucher of the Economics Division and D. A. B. 
Marshall, Commercial Secretary (Agriculture), London. 

2The marketing boards also provide services other than marketing. For instance, the Milk 
Marketing Board of England and Wales assists its members in obtaining milk recording, 
artificial insemination, and grass drying services for their dairy herds. 

®’The Bacon Marketing Board has advisory powers only. 
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On the other hand, farmers have large urban markets at their doorstep 
and a good transportation system. The geographical area is small. These factors 
help to make it easier to bring into effect collective plans for the disposal of 
home grown produce. 

The marketing boards have been developed under different types of 
economic conditions. However, the Agricultural Marketing Acts have been 
largely complementary and cumulative in their effects. 


Four periods can be distinguished in the development of the marketing 
boards: the depression, the war, the early postwar, and the decontrol and 
derationing periods. During the depression, the home market was protected 
against foreign competition. The marketing boards established under the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Acts of 1931 and 1933, were primarily price stabilizing 
agencies.t At the outbreak of the war, the Ministry of Food took over the 
management of food supplies and agricultural production was mobilized for 
the duration. The Defence (Agriculture and Fisheries) Regulations 1939 
suspended the marketing schemes but in some cases increased the powers of 
the Boards, although they had to obey the instruction of the appropriate 
Minister. 


Under the authority of the Agricultural Act of 1947, a comprehensive 
system of deficiency payments for the major agricultural products was evolved. 
The purposes of these deficiency payments were to bring the realized market 
prices up to the levels guaranteed and to give farmers at the same time the 
incentive to increase their food production. After the passing of the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Act of 1949, two marketing boards were established. However, 
the Ministry of Food still controlled food supplies, and the formulation of 
government policies relating to marketing schemes was eagerly awaited. 


With the decontrol policies of 1953 and 1954, marketing schemes were 
encouraged, and the marketing powers of the existing boards were restored 
to a great extent. A few marketing boards have now the function of administer- 
ing price guarantees. 


The Main Features of the Agricultural Marketing Acts of 1931 and 1933—Struc- 
ture of the British Marketing Boards.—At the outset of the depression, falling 
prices of agricultural products in the main exporting countries had disrupting 
effects on British farming. In addition, the commodities sheltered from inter- 
national competition were over-produced. This situation led to a strong demand 
for a central type of planning. After many unsuccessful attempts to organize 
farmers on a voluntary co-operative basis, the first Agricultural Marketing 
Act was passed by the British Parliament in 1931. 

Essentially, the Act legalized majority rule when producers desired to 
sell their products collectively. It was thought that the implementation of 
marketing schemes would result in more economical selling by grouping 
together the products of small scattered farming units, and give farmers greater 
bargaining power, and better knowledge of the supply and demand conditions 
for their products. 

The Agricultural Marketing Act of 1933 complemented the Act of 1931 
essentially by making provision for regulating supplies both of imports and 
home grown produce. 

The definition of the regtilated products to which these Acts may apply 
is very broad: 

It covers all primary or processed products of agriculture or 
horticulture used for food or drink and fleeces and skins of animals. 
It may be several products or several kinds or varieties of a products.? 





1They were: the Milk Marketing Boards, the Potato Marketing Board, the Bacon Marketing 
Board, the Pig Marketing Board, and the Hops Marketing Board. 
* The N.F.U. Information Service, National Farmers Union, London. December 1950. p. 241. 
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The Acts provide for a wide range of powers. The marketing boards— 
the producers’ agencies designed to administer the schemes—can: 

Negotiate the conditions and terms of sale; control the grade, 
description or type of product to be sold; enforce—if necessary—a 
restriction of output upon its members; enforce all those conditions 
upon all sellers of the prescribed product by the imposition of financial 
penalties from infringement of its by-laws, and buy, sell, store or 
process the prescribed product or its derivatives.! 


To become effective, a marketing scheme must be approved by the Minister 
of Agriculture and Fisheries, the Parliament and the majority vote of the 
registered producers.” In this last instance, the vote has to represent: 

(a) not less than two-thirds of the total number of registered producers 

voting on the poll; and 

(b) registered producers who are capable of producing not less than two- 

thirds of the quantity of the regulated products which all the registered 
producers voting on poll are capable of producing. 


The British marketing boards are essentially producers’ boards. Each 
scheme is administered by a board of directors composed of elected repre- 
sentatives of producers, and a few appointed by the Minister of Agriculture 
and Fisheries. 

The initial Acts provide also for the establishment of various bodies, com- 
mittees and commissions designed to regulate food supplies, to facilitate the 
operation of the marketing boards and to safeguard the interests of the non- 
farming groups. 

As previously indicated, the Acts provide for a wide range of powers. 
However, it is up to an organization preparing a scheme to select the powers 
that will fit in best with the particular conditions under which a given product 
is produced and marketed. The scheme, finally accepted by the registered 
producers, becomes the Constitution of the marketing board. 

Three kinds of marketing powers have been used by the British marketing 
boards: the regulatory powers; the contract system; and full trading powers. 
The first type is concerned with the board’s control over the proper grading 
of the product and the channels of trade through which it is distributed. The 
second involves a contract between the marketing board and the first processors 
and/or distributors. In the third case, the board acquires ownership of the 
crop or other product which by law must be sold by the board. 

The 1949 Agricultural Marketing Act—The Agricultural Marketing Act of 
1949 made a few minor amendments to the early acts. The number of govern- 
ment representatives on each board was increased and they were given stronger 
powers to direct the operations of the marketing boards. The Market Supply 
Committee was abolished. It was previously responsible for reviewing the 
circumstances affecting the supplies of agricultural products in the United 
Kingdom and making recommendations to the Ministers concerned with agri- 
culture as to steps to be taken to regulate that supply. 

Under the revised Act, two new marketing schemes were accepted by the 
registered producers in late 1950—the Wool, and the Tomato and Cucumber 
Schemes. In April 1953, the Apple and Pear Marketing Scheme was rejected. 
The non-acceptance was not due to the consumers’ opposition but to the large 
producers’ belief that they could do better without it. The scheme failed to 
secure the two-thirds majority vote on an acreage basis requirement. For 
the first time, a marketing scheme which had been approved by the Minister 
of Agriculture and Parliament had failed at the poll. 





1 Whetham, E. H. British Farming 1939-49. Thomas Nelson and Sons Ltd. London. 1952. 


pp. 17-18. 

2Producers qualify for a scheme if they grow the regulated product on a statutory 
minimum of acres and/or have more than so many units of production. 

3 Agricultural Marketing Act, 1931, 21 and 22 Geo. 5. Ch. 42, H. M. Stationery Office, 


London, 1931, p. 4. 
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Restoration of Powers to the Marketing Boards.—In 1953, the United Kingdom 
took many measures to speed up decontrols and to return trade to the hands 
of private trading. Eggs were the first important agricultural commodity to 
be decontrolled and derationed. 

In the White Paper “Decontrol of Food Marketing of Agriculture Produce” 
(November 1953) the government published its plans to bring wartime controls 
affecting marketing, distribution and selling prices of agricultural products 
to an end. The Paper clearly indicated that the government was sympathetic 
to proposals for agricultural marketing schemes, and that in some cases it 
would make use of marketing boards to administer price guarantees. In line 
with the policies suggested in the Paper: 

(1) The Wool Marketing Board has continued to administer price 

guarantees; 

(2) Full marketing powers were restored to the Milk Marketing Board 

(April 1954); 
(3) A Fatstock Scheme was set up on a voluntary basis (July 1954); 
(4) The Potato Marketing Board will handle the 1955 potato crop. 


Present Policies and Economic Conditions Influencing Marketing Boards.—In 
the thirties, British marketing boards were essentially price stabilizing agencies. 
Under the present economic conditions, this objective is as important as ever 
and the boards are co-operating with the government to promote efficient 
production, to improve the quality of the products marketed, and to achieve 
more orderly marketing. 

To save dollars, the present policy of the government is to expand net 
agricultural output by about 55 per cent over prewar levels. Continued 
improvement in yields is called for. Efforts are made to reduce unit costs of 
production. Economic efficiency is also to be achieved by producing the kinds 
of products demanded by consumers. 

During the thirties, tariffs, import quotas and voluntary agreements with 
supplying countries were extensively used to protect the home market. Pro- 
ducer subsidies, foreign exchange controls and import licenses are presently 
used. In 1954, the cost to the Exchequer for subsidies on the guaranteed com- 
modities amounted to about £200 million. The fact that guaranteed prices 
have been set at higher levels than the prices of imports seems to have limited, 
in general, the necessity for the marketing boards to bargain prices with the 
trade. However, this statement does not hold true for the products outside of 
the Price Reviews and where the bulk of the supplies comes from the United 
Kingdom. 

Another major difference from the policy followed in the thirties is that 
the government exercises a greater control over the operations of the marketing 
boards. This is one of the main features of the Agricultural Marketing Act of 
1949. Besides, in the White Paper of November 1953, the powers of the Milk 
Marketing Boards were tied to the necessary safeguards for the Exchequer, 
consumers and other interests. 

Since 1949 a scheme may apply to the whole of the United Kingdom. By 
bringing the whole country under a scheme, measures to fix prices and involving 
quantitative control over supplies are facilitated. In addition, home production 
must account for the bulk of the supplies if the scheme is to be fully effective. 
It is noticeable that except for wool, in each scheme now in operation, home 
production accounts for the bulk of the supplies. 


Present Structure and Operation of Marketing Boards.—The Hops Marketing 
Board established in 1932 is in the nature of a complete producers’ monopoly. 
It has remained substantially unchanged. Hops are a most valuable crop 
which cover an area of only 21,000 acres concentrated in southeastern England. 
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Imports represent a small proportion of domestic requirements and hops are 
mainly used to flavor and preserve beer. Under the agreement between the 
brewers and the Hops Marketing Board, the brewers provide estimates of their 
requirements. Basic quotas are allotted to hop farms, and deliveries allocated 
among registered producers of such farms. The average price is fixed each year 
by the Permanent Joint Hops Committee and is based on the cost of production 
jointly ascertained by the Hops Marketing Board and the brewers’ 
representatives. 


The Tomato and Cucumber Marketing Board represents about 8,400 
registered growers producing these products on about 3,300 acres (the area 
under glass amounts to about 2,800 acres). According to its Constitution, it is 
empowered: 

(1) to require producers to sell only to or through the Board; 

(2) to determine prices at which producers shall sell; 

(3) to engage in trade in tomatoes and cucumbers; 

(4) to process and preserve them and own and operate their packing 

stations; and, 

(5) to regulate the grading and marketing by registered powers. 


However, ‘“‘it has, at present, no marketing powers, which under the provi- 
sions of the scheme, must be sought from the growers themselves, and which 
may be granted only with their consent.’ So far, “it has compiled a list of 
salesmen through the agency of whom alone tomatoes and cucumbers may be 
sold by registered producers.’! It has been active in publicity,grading, pack- 
ing, research and market intelligence. 

The Wool Marketing Board in 1953 included 116,000 producers who pro- 
duced 69-1 million pounds of clipped wool. The functions of this board are 
regulatory, its main object being to promote the orderly marketing of wool. 
It also handles the wool price guarantees through a stabilization fund. If the 
annual average auction price is lower than the guaranteed price, any money in 
the stabilization fund goes toward making up the loss. Profits go to the stabili- 
zation fund. The Treasury has first call on money from the fund since it would 
contribute toward making good the guaranteed prices if there were no money 
in the fund. 


The Milk Marketing Board of England and Wales is by far the most 
important marketing board in the United Kingdom.? It acquires ownership 
of the total milk output of England and Wales and is responsible for sales. It 
is a producers’ monopoly subject to close government supervision. In the fiscal 
year ended March 31, 1954, this Board handled 1,678 million gallons of milk 
bought from 144,398 milk producers, and 26,878 producer-retailers. 

The pooled prices received by the producers from this board depend, in 
the main, on the guaranteed prices negotiated at the Price Review. Briefly, 
to establish guaranteed milk prices, a standard quantity of milk is determined 
which is divided into liquid and manufacturing proportions. One guaranteed 
price is fixed for liquid milk, and the other—much lower—for manufacturing 
milk. Any milk produced in excess of the standard quantity gets the lower 
guarantee. 

As long as there is an element of subsidy—either at the producers’ or 
consumers’ level—the Minister will continue to fix retail prices of liquid milk 
and to approve the margins. However, when control of prices and margins 
is lifted, the boards will be free once again to negotiate contract prices of 
liquid milk with the buyers. (In practice this is with the Central Milk Distri- 
butive Committee). 





1 Correspondence with the Tomato and Cucumber Marketing Board. 
2The quantity of liquid milk handled by this Board is from five to six times greater than 
that of the Scottish and Northern Ireland Milk Marketing Boards. 
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The “substitutional” Potato Marketing Board! is now operative for the 
1955 crop. The Scheme was approved by Parliament on May 10, 1955. It covers 
about 115 thousand producers growing potatoes on about 500 thousand to 600 
thousand acres. Its powers have been greatly extended but the producers 
have the freedom to sell their potatoes to the merchants of their choice among 
those licensed by the board. The board is empowered to: 


(1) buy potatoes from eligible producers provided the potatoes meet the 
grade requirements, 

(2) operate the support price system through which guaranteed prices 
will be paid,? 

(3) set minimum prices, 

(4) sell, pack, store, process and transport potatoes, 

(5) allot acreage quotas, etc. 


One of the major functions of this board will be to encourage more efficient 
production, marketing and research. The board cannot make any prescription 
on minimum prices, “riddle regulations” or acreage quotas without first notify- 
ing the Minister of such matters. 

The Fatstock Marketing Corporation established in July 1954 is sponsored 
by the three United Kingdom Farmers’ Unions. The Corporation buys cattle, 
sheep, pork pigs and bacon pigs, slaughters them, pays the farmers according 
to deadweight and grade, and sells the meat to the trade. It also arranges for 
stock to be forwarded to buyers who will slaughter on their own account and 
pay the Corporation on deadweight and grade. The Corporation’s profits are 
returned to the farmers who trade with it in the form of bonuses based on 
the number and quality of animals they send during the year. 

The Bacon Marketing Board which is still the national body representing 
the bacon industry although with limited powers, has endorsed the F.M.C. and 
is active in the name of curers in negotiating the terms of bacon contracts 
with that organization. The F.M.C. now handles about 95 per cent of the bacon 
pigs, 25 per cent of the cattle and 20 per cent of the sheep marketed in the 
United Kingdom. 


Recent Developments Affecting Marketing Boards.—The actual set up of 
marketing boards in the United Kingdom is far from being static. The develop- 
ments of these types of organization will be interesting to watch in the coming 
years. 


Recently, many producers felt that they would be better off without the 
Tomato and Cucumber Marketing Board. However, a vote of confidence was 
given to the Board at the last annual general meeting. The Potato Marketing 
Board has been deprived of proposed powers for manufacturing articles needed 
in the production and marketing of potatoes. Similar powers have been refused 
to the milk marketing boards. 

The advocates of a marketing scheme for cereals realize that the producers 
of only 30 per cent of the total cereal requirements would find it difficult to 
complete with supplies of grain from abroad unless there was some control of 
imports. For this reason, such a scheme has never been put up formally by 





1 This is the first substitutional scheme established under the Marketing Acts. A substitu- 
tional scheme is designed to replace an established scheme. The differences between a “sub- 
stitutional” scheme and a ‘“‘new”’ scheme are: (a) it is not obligatory to conduct a poll on a 
substitutional scheme: (b) a substitutional scheme is submitted to registered producers before 
it is formally submitted to Ministers, whereas with a new scheme a poll of producers must 
take place after Parliamentary approval. Registered producers may, if they wish, demand a 
poll on the question whether or not the substitutional scheme shall be submitted to Ministers. 
On this occasion the poll was not necessary. 

° The scheme covers all producers in Great Britain. The support price and guarantees and 
support price system apply only to ware potatoes sold after August, and not to new potatoes. 
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the N.F.U. However, an Egg Marketing Scheme has been prepared by a joint 
committee of the three National Farmers’ Unions and the draft is now being 
considered by county branches.! Drafts on peas,? herbage seeds, root, vegetable 
and flower seeds—schemes have been submitted some time ago to the govern- 
ment by the National Farmers’ Union. 

In April 1955 the government set up a Reorganization Commission on 
Pigs and Bacon as provided in the Agricultural Marketing Acts. The future 
of the bacon and pig industry will depend largely on the government action 
following the report of the Commission. In the same month, a committee of 
enquiry into horticultural marketing was set up by the Minister of Agriculture. 
The committee’s terms of reference are “to investigate present facilities for, 
and methods of, marketing home produced and imported vegetables, fruit and 
flowers; to consider whether the marketing and distribution of such produce 
can be improved, and to make recommendations.” 


UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS 


Available from: Sales and Circulation Section, Dept. of Public Information, 
United Nations, New York, U.S.A. 

In Canada: The Ryerson Press, 299 Queen St. West, Toronto; and Periodica 
Inc., 5112 Ave. Papineau, Montreal, 34. 


Review of Economic Activity in Africa, 1950 to 1954. (Supplement to World 
Economic Report, 1953-54.) Department of Economic and Social Affairs. New 
York. 1955. pp. xi + 146. 

A review of the growth of economic activity in Africa (Egypt excluded) 
during the 1950-54 period, stressing the differences in economic structure and 
rates of development of the principal regions. 

The Introduction is followed by chapters on: Agricultural production; 
Mining and mineral production; Fuel and power and secondary industries; 
Labor; Foreign trade; Fiscal developments; and Investment. 


Review of International Commodity Problems, 1954. New York, 1955. pp. viii 
+ 42. 

A review prepared by the Interim Co-ordinating Committee for Inter- 
national Commodity Arrangements. It deals with Inter-governmental action 
regarding particular commodities, namely wheat, sugar, tin, tea, cotton, rubber, 
rice, wool, and dried skim milk; discusses certain questions referred to the 
Committee in relation to Coffee and Olive Oil; and concludes with some general 
observations on Procedures for dealing with individual commodities, stressing 
the practical value of study groups and the need for continued co-ordination 
of work on commodity problems. Four appendices are used to review the 
wheat, sugar, tin, and coffee situation. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Royal Commission on Agriculture and Rural Life. The Scope and Character 
of the Investigation. Report No. 1, Submitted to the Government of Saskat- 
chewan, 1955. pp. xiii + 122. 

The first report prepared by a Royal Commission appointed by the Govern- 
ment of Saskatchewan in 1952 “to investigate and make recommendations 
regarding the requirements for the maintenance of a sound farm economy and 
the improvement of social conditions and amenities in rural Saskatchewan”, 

The five main purposes of this report are: 

(1) to identify the nature of the Commission’s assignment; 





1Farmer and Stockbreeder, London. August 2-3, 1955. p. 62. ; 
2The draft peas marketing scheme was rejected in July this year. This scheme was 
submitted to the Ministry of Agriculture in 1950. 
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(2) To define the principles which guided the Commission in carrying 
out the assignment; 

(3) To describe the organization of the investigation and the approach 
to sources of information; 

(4) To provide a general outline of the subject matter of the full series 
of reports; 

(5) To suggest some of the ways in which the reports can be used in 
achieving rural progress.” 


Royal Commission on Agriculture and Rural Life. The Scope and Character 
of the Investigation. Report No. 2. Mechanization and Costs. Submitted to 
the Government of Saskatchewan, 1955. pp. xv + 175. 

This study was 
designed to measure the degree of mechanization, and to measure, in an economic 
sense, the effect of mechanization on productivity, population, farm costs, credit, 
and implement services. From these measurements can be derived some of the 
basic characteristics of our present agricultural situation: the productivity of our 
land resources, the capital and cost structure of farming, and the farm labor 
force. 


This report is organized into nine chapters. The first one serves as an 
Introduction and the other eight deal with: Mechanization and the Changing 
Character of Rural Life; Problems Related to Mechanization: The Opinions of 
Saskatchewan Communities and Organizations; Trends in Mechanization 
of Saskatchewan Farms; The Economic Effects of Mechanization; The Social 
Effects of Mechanization; Future Characteristics of Farm Mechanization; Pro- 
posals of the Public to Meet Problems Associated with Mechanization; and 
Conclusions and Recommendations. 


The report also includes five Appendices on Cost of Farm Machinery; 
Supporting Data for Illustrations; Description of Sample Farms; Aanalysis of 
Variance; Estimated Demand for Tractors and Combines; and Calculation of 
the Amount of Land Released for Other Uses Through the Decrease in Number 
of Horses on Saskatchewan Farms. 


Farm Planning and Budgeting Services in Farm Management Advisory Work. 
Report on a Training Course held in the United Kingdom, March 19 to 
April 3, 1954 and sponsored by the European Productivity Agency of the 
Organisation for European Economic Co-operation by arrangement with the 
United States Foreign Operations Administration. 1955. pp. 211. 


Disponsibilités, Modes de Vente et Lieux d’Ecoulement des Produits Agricoles, 1950- 
91-52, Region de Québec, No. 3. Québec, Division des Marchés et des Enquétes, 
Service de l’Economie Rurale, Ministére de l’Agriculture de la Province de 
Québec. 1954. pp. III et 393. 

The fourth in a series of eleven statistical reports on supplies and marketing 
of agricultural products, compiled by the Rural Economics Service of the 
Quebec Department of Agriculture. It concerns the Quebec region, which 
includes the counties of Arthabaska, Beauce, Bellechasse, Dorchester, Lévis, 
Lotbiniére, Mégantic, Montmorency, Portneuf and Québec. 


Some Aspects of Problem Rural Areas in Britain. Wibberley, G.P. Dept. of Agri- 
cultural Economics, University of London, Wye College, Near Ashford, Kent, 
England. Reprinted from The Geographical Journal, Vol. CXX, Part I, March 
1954. pp. 43-61. 


A paper dealing with undeveloped agricultural areas in Britain and, more 
specifically, with the problems of areas on the margin of farming and living 
and difficult “lowland areas’. The author describes some policies designed to 
lead to “An expansion in agricultural output, an increase in rural income, and 
improved standards of living in the countryside’. 
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